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LIFE OF LORD REL80R. 


CUAl’TEtt I. 

IBOt. 

Tiik iittiM’k nMulf by the Uritmh tipjiii n Danish 40-guu 
frigate, the I'Vt'ju, to eniom’ the right <it* Benrehing neutral 
shipa for c<Mit.mhiu«l of war, led to animosity between 
England and Denmark. The taking of Malta by the Britiali, 
inoenfed Paul, the Emperor of all the Ilussias, and induced 
him to lay an embargo upon British shipping in his {>orts, 
nmotmting to not Iohh than 2(»() sail. A convention being 
entered into ln>tween llusHia ami Sweden, agreeing to an 
armed neutrality on the part of these powt'rM, Denmark joined 
the cotifederuey. 'rhis brotjgld matters to a crisiH. 'riietlirce 
Northern Powers, under the iniluenc<' of Pranee, thus directed 
against the uavul supn-macy of England, rendered no ineou- 
sidernblc effort necimsary ? and Sir Hyde Parker, with a <’om. 
petent force was dispatched to the Baltic with Lord Nelson, 
os second in command. Negotiations, presently t(j he noticed, 
failing to effect a rec<mcintttion, an attack upon Copenhagen 
was made. 

Few battles recorded in the naval annals of Cireat Britain 
have more redounded to the credit of those engaged, than the 
Battle of Copenhagen. It was wisely planned, bravely fought, 
and success was followed by the exhibition of distinguished 
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tho Commandfir-l«-chu*f, have been printed. Properly to 
cstiBjate the following letters, it is necessary to repent this 
statcincnt ; — 


“The Right Ilonouriihle Henry Dundas, one of hla Mn- 
jesty’s prineipul {^emduries of State, having, in his letter of 
yeatertlay’s tlate, hignitied to us his Miyesty's pleftHiire, that 
whether the disenssion, Htipptmetl to he now pending with the 
Court of Deiujuirk, should he terminated hy an aniicuhlc 
arrnngeuient, or hy uctuul hostilities, the Ofliccr commanding 
the fleet in the Baltic should, in either cane (aa soon as the 
fleet can be withdrawn from before Copenhagen consistently 
with the attainment of one or the other of the objects for 
which ho is now instmetod to take that station), proceed to 
Revel } and if lu* shotdd fiml the division «>f the. Russian 
navy, usually stationtil at that port, still there, to make an 
immediate and vigorous aitaek upon it, jjrovided the measure 
siumid appear to him pnu'tieahle, audsuehus in his judgmont 
would allord a reasoimhle piospeet tif Hueeess iu tlestroying 
tho arsenals, «ir iu eujduriug or th-slroylng the ships, willaiut 
exposittg to too great a risk the ileel imdor lii.s eommaud. 

“And Mr. Dumlas luniiig fort her .sigiiitird tti us his Ma- 
je«ty*M pleitsiue, that, eoiisisfeiiUy with this piveautiou, the 
aaul Otlieer should he authorised, and directed to proceed 
successive^} ami as the aoasuu and other operaiious will 
permit, i^nst Cronstadt, and iu general, hy every meaiiH iu 
his power to attack, ami eiuleavtmr to eapfure or ilestroy any 
ships of war, or others, iM'longing to Russia, wherever he can 
meet with them, and to annoy that Power as fitr as his means 
will admit in every mumter not ineomputihle with the fair 
aud acknowledged usages of war. Ami that with res{H‘<'t to 
Sweden, should the Court of Htoekholm persist iu her hostile 
engagements with that of iVtershurgh against this country, 
the same general line of eonduet, us hath been sfatcjl with 
respect to tho ships aud porta of the lnll«*r sliouht govern the 
said Oftleer commamling the fleet in his proceedings against 
those of Bweden; hut tliat, hr the <*outrai'y suppositiun (eon> 
ceived not to he hiipossihlu) of this ptiWiT retitupuHiung her 
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Denmark, her ancient engagements with his Majesty, it will 
in such case be the duty of the said Officer to afford to 
Sweden every protection in his power against the resentment 
and attacks of Eussia ; and Mr. Dundas having also signified 
that his Majesty, being no less desirous of bringing the existing 
dispute with Sweden to this latter issue, than he has shewn him» 
self BO disposed with respect to Denmark, and upon the same 
principles, it will therefore be requisite that the said Officer 
commanding in the Baltic should make such a disposidon of his 
force as may appear best adapted to facilitate and give weight to 
the arrangement in question, provided it should be concluded 
with the Court of Denmark, within the forty-eight hours 
allowed for this purpose, and the proposal of acceding to it, 
which will be made to that of Sweden, shoTild be entertained 
by the latter. You arc, in pursunnec of his Majesty’s plea- 
sure, signified as above mentumed, hereby required and 
directed to proceed, without u moment’s loss of time, into the 
Baltic, and to govern yourself under the different circum- 
stances before stated to the best of your judgment and dis- 
crotion in the manner therein pointed out, transmitting from 
time to time to our Secrctaiy, for our information, an account 
of your proceedings, and such information as you may con- 
ceive to b<* proper for our knowledge. Given uuderour hands 
and seals, the IGfh of March, 1801. 

“St. Vincknt. 

“T. Trouhiudob. 

“J. Maukham.”' 

Sir Hyde Parker oojisultcd with Lord Nelson on the opera- 
tions intended to he pursiu'd ; and the following letter, in 
consequence of this consultation, is printed from Nelson’s own 
autograph draft, which differs somewhat, though iji no essen- 
tial particulars, from that which has been given in the work 
above referred to : — 

** Bfc, Ootirgn, March 25, 1801. 

My dear Sir Hyde, 

“ The conversation we bad yestenlay, has naturally, iofota. 
its importance, been the subject of my thoughts ; and the 
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mow I liave reflected, the more wmfirmed I am in opinion, 
that not a moment tthouhl he IohI in nltacking tlie emnny. 
Tliey will every day and lumr he Ktroiifjep ; we. never Bhiilt bo 
Ro good H matt!h for lljum na at tUia moment— the only eon- 
Btderntion in my mind ia, how to g(*t at them with the leuBt 
riak to our ahipa. 

“By Mr, Vaimittart’a aeeoimt, tlic DnneB have taken every 
means in their power to prevent onr getting to attack Copen- 
hagen by the pasmtgc! of the Mound. Crunenbnrg has been 
strengtitened, the Crown Ishmds fortifled (on the outermost 
20 guns pointing mostly downwards), only 800 yards from 
very formidable batteries placed under the citadel, supported 
hy 5 sail of the lino, *l floating batteries of SO guns each, be- 
sides small craft, gun-boats, &c, iko, 5 also, that the llcvel 
squadron of 1 2 or 14 sail of the line are soon expected, as also 

5 sail of Mwetles. It would appear by what you have told 
me of yutir inHlruetioiiH that (lovernment (<iok for granted 
Umt you would iltul no diilietiliy in getting (»il' ('oiaaihageti, 
and that in the event of the failure of a negotiation, that you 
migitt instantly attack, mul that then* wotdtl he seareely a 
doubt bat Uiat tin; 1 hmish fleet would be dest royed, and the 
capital made so liot that Ih'iimark would listen to n>ason ami 
its true interest. By Mr. Vunsilturf's aee(atnt, their statu of 
prepamtiuu far exceeds wind he eoneeives our tiovernment 
thought pouibie, and tiiat the Uanish (lovernment is inwtile to 
us in the greatest possible degree ; tlu n'fore, here yiai are, with 
almost the safety, certainly the honour <if KnglamI, more en- 
trusted to you than ever yet fell to the lot of any British ollieer. 
On your decision dept'tids, whether <nir eountry shall he tlegra- 
ded in the eyes of I'liiroju*, or whether she sinill rear her head 
higher than ever. Again do I rep<‘al, never did »mr eotmtry 
depend so m\u*l» on tin* sueeess op defeat of any fleet as on 
this. How best to honour our country and abate the pride 
of her enemies hy defeating their scliemes, must he the sub- 
ject of your deepest coimiderution, as Commander-in-ehief, 
and if wliat 1 have to offer can he tlic least useful in forming 
your decision, you are most heartily welconje. 

“ I shall begin with suppoNing that you are deternuned to 
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may leave Copenhagen and join the Dutch or French. I own 
1 have no fears on that subject, for it is not likely that whilst 
the capital is menaced with an attack, that 9000 of her best 
men would be sent otit of the kingdom. I will suppose that 
some duinnge may arise amongst ottr musts and yards, but 
perhaps not one but can be made serviceable again. You are 
now about Cronenburg, if the wind is fair, and you determine 
to attack tbe ships and Crown Islands, you must expect the 
natural issue of such a battle-ships crippled — perhaps one 
or two lost, for the wind which carries you in will most proba^ 
bly not bring out a crippled ship. This mode I call taking the 
bull by the horns. This will not prevent the Revel ships or 
Swedes from coming down and forming a junction with the 
Danes. To prevent this fn)m taking effect, in my humble 
opinion, a measure absolutely necessary, and still to attack 
Copenhng(!n, two modes arc in my view — one to pass Cronen- 
burg, taking the risk of damage, and to pass up titc Channel, 
the deepest and tbe straitest above the middle grounds, and to 
come down the Caspar, or King's Channel, to attack their 
floating batteries, Ike. Ike. as we And it convenient. It must 
have the effect of preventing a junction between the Russians, 
Swedes, and Danes, and may give ns an opportunity of bom- 
barding CoiK'uhngen. A pasaagi* also, 1 am pretty certain, 
could l)c fmnul for all o»ir ships to tbe north of Southolm, 
perhaps it might be necessary to warp a small distance in the 
very narrt)w part. Supposing this imsU* of attack ineligible, 
tlu! passagj* of the Beltf 1 have no doubt, would be accom- 
plished in fottr or five days, f ben the attack Ijy Draco could be 
earrh'd into effect, the junction «)f the Russiuns prevented, 
and every probability of sneecHs on line Danish floating bat- 
teries, What effect a bombardment might have 1 am not 
called upon to give an opinion, but I think the way would be 
cleared for the trial. Supposing us through the licit, with 
the wind fresh westerly, would it not be feasible to cither go 
with the fleet (or detach ten ships of two or three decks, with 
one bomb — two fire-ships, if they could be spared), to Revel, 
to destroy the Russian scpiadron at that place? I'do not see 
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the safest, and our country clcmanda a most vigorous exertion 
of her forces directed with judgment. In supporting you 
throtigh the artliioua and important task you have undertaken, 
no exertion of hcatl and heart ahull be wanting, my dear Sir 
Hyde, from your most obedient and faithful servant, 

“NttnaoN Asti BnoNTfi.” 

Colonel Stewart, in the Nanutive before alluded to, says, 
that when Lord Nelson arrived <it Yarmouth, his “ plan would 
have been to have proceeded with the utmost dispatch, and 
with such ships as were in readiness, to the mouth of Copen- 
hagen harbour; then and there to have insisted on amity or war, 
and have brought the objects of Messrs. Drummond and Van- 
sittart’s negotiation to a speedy decision. Tie would have left 
or<lcr8 for the remainder of the fleet to liavc followed in stie- 
ccBsion, as they were ready, and by the rapidity of his pro- 
ceedings have anticipated the fornudnhle preparations for 
tiefence which the Datum hiul scarcely thought of at that early 
season. The tlclay in Yarnututh Roads did luit acconl with 
his views.” The fleet, sutletl on the tilth of March, and after 
encountering a heavy gale of wind, whieh in some measure 
sentteretl the vessels, it dal not reaeU Mlsiuore tmtil theli4th. 
On the '2!>th,‘ he ehangetl his lli^ from the Kt. (It'orge to the 
Elephant, a lighter ship, and mt the following day proceeded 
through the Sound, anchoring at noon between Uucu and 
Copenhagen. 

On the Ist of April, an auehomgt! ottly tw«» miles fnmi 
Copenhagen was efleeted, the divisum of ships ttnder the 
commmid of Nelson weight'd, and in the evt'uing was t»rt' 
Draco. The following day (April 2nd), the battle was fought, 
and on the succeeding day he re-hoisted his flag on board the 
Bt. George. 

In a letter* to the Dean of Norwich, Lord Bexley, formerly 
Mr. Vansittart, fays, that upon the rejuirted resignation of 
Mr. Htt, and Mr. Addington being apiiointed IVimc Minister 
in January % i.801, he, Mr. Vansittari, was selected by the 
Bremier, and recommended to I^ord Hawkesbury, Secretary 
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tKf the Foreign Department, to be a confidential Minister to 
Denmark, tlie Government having received a secret commu- 
nication from Prince Charles of Hesse, intimating that the 
Danish Government might be detached from the Northern 
Coalition, fomied under tlic Kmperor Paul, if a confidential 
person, with frill powers, and conciliatory instructions, were 
sent to it. Prince Charles being brother-in-law to the King 
of Denmark, rendered the Government anxious to attend to 
the suggestion as speedily and as secretly as possible. Mr. 
Vansittart went, accompanied with Dr. Beeke as his Secretary, 
and met Prince Charles at Slcswick, who immediately, how- 
ever, expressed his fears that the French influence, combined 
with the fear of the Emperor Paul at Copenhagen, would be 
too great to render the mission successful. 

The Danes refused to receive Mr. Vansittart as a Minister, 
unless he would undertake for the unconditional restitution 
of the Danish ships, detained under embargo in I'kiglund, as 
a preliminary to all negotiation. No intercourse, therefore, 
took place until the arrival of the Blanche frigate, Captain 
Drummond, who announced the imnu-diatc approach of the 
British fleet under Sir Hyde Parker nml Lord Nelson, and 
brougltf: instructions to Mr. Vansittart from the British 
Court, authorising him, in caao of non-compliance or delay, 
to demand his passport, and embark immediutely on board 
the fleet. Mir William Druinntoiul, the resident Minister, 
wlm had hehl no eonimunieatum for home time with the 
Danes, was with Mr. Vunsittarl. Th<*y proe<*e(U‘d by liiiul to 
Elsinore, uml then by the Blanche with the British Consul 
and British subjeclH to the licet. On bonwl the Admiral 
(Mir Ilyile Parker’s) ship, Mr. Vansittart hud a eonference 
with the Admiral and with Lord Nelson, and what is described 
as “ a very interesting conversation” with the latter in the 
stern gallery, whilst Mir Hyde Parker prepared his letters for 
England by the Kile which conveyed Mr. Vansittart home. 

()n the 25th Mr. Vansittart and Mr. Drummond, the 
British Charge d’Attaires left for England. Lord Nelson was 
exceedingly impatient of the sevcnil delays which occunred 
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hui been of important advantage to the who 

Itodilnad the northern edge of the ahoala near the Crown 
i» and the firont of the harbour and araenal wito a 
idable flotilla. The Trekroner battel^ ^ppearedi in paiv 
r« to have been strengthened) and all the buoys of the 
Horthem, and of the King's Channels had been removed,” 
priie line of defence of the l>anee extended no less than four 
H^) esthnating flrom one extreme point to the other. (See 
Bato.) On the afternoon of the Slat a Coundl of War was 
hahi,|ipd tlM mode which might be advisable fhr the idtadc 
WM'i^pddared) that ftom the eastvwcd ifpeexing to be {hw- 
*!l«ord Kelson (StewiH es^a) omwsd Ms^eanhse^ 
reqftii^ t«o Bne^f-battib shipSi and the whole of Am mit&K 
cpihi, The Commander-in-ohief) with sound disoreflon) and 
in a handeome manuer* not only left every thing to Lord 
Kelson for this detached servioe» but gave two more lineof* 
batde ships than he demanded. During this CounoU of Ww, 
the energy of Lord Nelson’s character was remarked i certain 
difficulties had been started by some of the members, reladve 
to each of the three Powers, wo should either have to engage, 
in succession, or united, in those seas. The number of the 
Russiana was, in partieubr, represented ns formidable. ^Lord 
Kdson kept pacing the cabin, mortitied at cvei^ thing wh|^ 
isvoured eithm alarm or irresolution. When the alme 
jIMsmic wit to to# Swodei^ he shaurply ohmrved, 

toe bettor i’ wed when to the Russiana, he 
' lipimfy tobl, * So much the better, 1 wish they were twice 
’ >«# mai^, toe eader the victory, depend on it,’ He alhided, 
JH I# aftarwarda explained in private, to the total want of 
MpNlm among the Northern fleets ; and to hia intention, when- 
HiSgi'ne toould bring either the Swedes or Russians to action, 
totaoking the head of their line, and confusing their move* 

‘ ioaents as much as possible. He used to say, ’ Cbse with a 
Rrentoman, but out-manesuvre a Rosaian.’ ” 

Nelson having made his last observations on the momii^ 
of to# 1st of April, on boud toe Amazon, returned to the 
Blephant and made the signal to weigh. The shout with 
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scddent occurred. 

^ On board the Elephant, the night of the let 
wai Ki important one. Ae aoon as the fleet was at iim|w 
the gallant Nelson sat down to table with a lerge par^,!^ 
his oomrades in anas, He was in the highest sphititrAflp 
drank to a leaiiying wii^ and to the suooese of 

Captains Foley, Hardy,,Fzatnantb) Jn 

seeond b oemmi^ Adsmeiil 
otihtini to whom he was particularly attached, wart 
interesting party j from which every man separate 
feelings of admiration for their great leader, and with amdomi 
impatience to follow him to the approaching battle. 
signal to prepare for action bad been made early in the ewd^ 
ing. All the Captains retired to their respective shi^, 
excepted, who, with Lord Nelson and Foley ammged th# 
order of battle, and those instructions that were to be iisniii 
to each ship on the succeeding day. These three officers 
tired between nine and ten to the afrer>cabin, and drew >isi|| 


* OwWb Hmijr Itunsn wn ttw we of » olwiytMai «ad bom now lleMiii 
Sf «Kii«(NtflWM^i8if7e. vetbCtisiia, 

ilil Ztiil. wlMiittf 0# Bliodb 

bilHf mn m §h(m, md bum^ be jtm oiftoed on hoard Pmif 
Onseet and prooeeded to the Weit Indite* Mode tdoutmmtf In i^$ 
Monica, h& wai wreokcKl of ToriiolA, and a$ain hat hit pFop«vty« JUhm 
George Rodmy*a eotbn of the l*ith of April, 17^2. ho wwi In the Hertor, And na»* 
rowlymcapad with life from ihipwreek, i^r being ettiu^ketl by two French frlgAtee 
The Hector, Although wsverely crippled by thebntde, lunccfleiVtlly resiAted the ettedki 
droiw of the two ^geteif Is’ Aigte end Le Lion, which wore efterwurdi oeptured* In 
1790, lumen wee Appointed to the LatonA, and then to tlio Pigmy cutter, fkim whieh 
he Wii removed to the Victory, prooeedlng for Toulon. Hie exerttone Inthie eet* 
vice procured for him the commend of L’ Aurora, end he wai medo Poflt<«Ofli|hk^ 
October 9, 1794* In tlic Romney he camo homo with a convoy. Alter a 
of e^nvice, he wai engeged on the blockade of Dunkirk, and in a moit 
Attack, OAi^uied Isa Dmir^e, to which he wai Afterwardi appointed, end prooeedM 
in her to the attack on Copenhagen, whore hia aarvlcoi were coneplcuom, amd 
catted forth the pmima of Ncleon. Upon the renewal of the war in 1S0$, 
tain Inman was appointed to the Utrecht, and then to the Triumph, of 74 gn^ 
and joined the Channel ieet. He wai ordered to the blockade of RodMbi% 
whence ha waa removed to support Sir Eobm^ Oalder, in hii attack on Ihe Hkvll 
deet. He ^en cmlied wldi Sir Richard B^raohan of the Westem lahif wh# 
hiff health failed, and he was appointed to the Sea Fenciblee at i|t#» 
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those orders that have been generally published, and which 
ought to be referred to aa the best proof of the arduous 
nature of the enterprise in which the fleet was about to be 
engaged. From the previous fatigue of this day, and of the 
two preceding, Lord Nelson was so nntoh cxluiustcd while 
dictating his instructions, that it was recommended to him 
by us all, and, indeed, insiated upon by his old servant Allen, 
who assumed much command on these occasions, that !tc 
should go to his cut. It was placed on the floor, but from 
it he still continued to dictate. Captain Hardy returned 
about eleven, and reported the practicability of the channel, 
and the depth of water up to the ships of the enemy’s line. 
Had we abided by this report in lieu of confiding in oar 
masters and pilots, we should have acted better. The orders 
were completed about one o’clock, when half-a-dozen clerks 
in the foremost cabin proceeded to transcribe them. I^>rd 
Nelsoju’s impatience again shewed itself; for instead of sleep- 
ing undisturbedly, as he might have done, he was every half 
hour calling from his cot to these clerks to hasten their 
work, for that the wind was becoming fair. He was con- 
stantly receiving a report of this jliiring the night. Their 
work being liumhed about sis in the morning, his Liudslnp, 
who was previously up and dressed, hreakfustcil, and about 
seven made the signal fur all Captains. The iuslrucUuiis 
were delivered to each by eight o’clock j and a special coin- 
mand was ^ven to Captain Eiou to act as circumstances 
might require. The land forces and a body of 5tK) seamen 
were to have been united under the command of Captain 
Fremantle and the Houomhlo Colonel Stewart, and ns sotm 
as the fire of the Crown Battery should he sileueed, they 
were to storm the work, and destroy it. ’I’he division under 
the Commander-iu-chief was to menace tin* ships at the en- 
trance of the harbour, the intricacy of the channel would, 
however, have prevented their entering; Captain Murray in 
the Edgar was to lead.”* 

At five minutes past ten the action commenced, and in 
about half au hour half the fleet was engaged. By half-past 
eleven the action was^ncral, and so anlcntly was the contest 
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victory had not declared itself in favour of either country. 
At this time (blond Stewart reports— 

“The London (Sir Hyde I’arkerb ship) now made signal 
for the action to cease.* Ijord Nelson was, at this time, ns 
he had been during the whole action, walking the starboard 
side of the quarter-deck ; sotneiimes much animated, and at 
others heroically fine in his observations. A shot through 
the mainmast knocked a few splinters about us. He ob- 
served to me with a smile, ‘ It is warm work, and this ‘day 
may be the last to any of us at a moment i’ and then stop- 
ing short at the gangway he used an expression never to be 
erased from my memory, and said with emotion, * but mark 
you, I wotdd not be elsewhere for thousands.’ When the 
signal, No. 39 (to discontinue the engagement) was made, 
ti»o Signal Lieutenant reported it to him. lie continued 
his walk, and did not appear to take notice of it. The Lieu- 
tenant meeting ins I.(ml8lup at the next turn, asked, 
‘ whether lie should repeat it ?’ Lord Nelson answered, * No, 
acknowledge it.’ On the olHeer returning to the poop, 
his Lordship called after him, ‘ la No. Hi (for close action) 
still hoisted ?’ the Lieutenant answering in the aftirmative, 
Lord Nelson said, * Mind you keep it so.’ He now walked 
the deck considerably agitated, which was always known by 
luH moving Uie stump of his riglit arm. After a turn or 
two, he said to me, in a quick manner, ‘ Do you know 
what's shewn on bonrtl of the (Jommunder-in-ehief, No, 3!) ?’ 
On asking him wliat that meant, lie answered, ‘ Why to 
leave oft’ action.’ ‘ Leave oft' action,’ ite repeat wl, and then 
addcil with a shrug, * Now damn me if I do.’ He also ob- 
served, I believe to Captain Foley, ‘ You know, Foley, 1 have 
only one eye— 1 have a right to be bliiul sometiraes;’ and 
then with an nndmess fanuliur to his character, putting the 
glass to his blind eye, he exclaimed, ‘ I really do not see the 
signal.’ This romorkabte signal was, therefore, only acknow- 
ledged on board the Elephant, not repeated.”'* 
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M. Thiera calls this disregard of Sir Hyde Parker*B signal 
a noble act of imprudcnc(i, followed, a« it often happens to 
audaciotis boldness, by a sticcessful result. “ Cc fut la unc 
noble imprudence, suivic, coinrac il arrive souvont »\ rim- 
prudence aiidneieusc, d’un hetircux sneeds.”* Dean Pcllow, 
in his Life of Lord Sidmouth, has stated, in reference to the 
interview which took place hetweeu the Premier and Lord 
Nelson on his return from (JoiK'uhngcn, that the conversation 
turning on tlie circutustancc of Nelson having continued the 
action after tiic Admiral had made the signal of recall, Mr. 
Addington told him he was a bold man to disregard the 
orders of bis superior ; to which he replied, that any one 
may be depended upon under ordinary circumstances, but 
that the man of real value was he who would persevere at all 
risks, and under the heaviest responsibility ; but (he added) 
in the midst of it all, I <Iepcnded upon you; for I knew that, 
happen what might, if I did my duty you would stand by me.” 
Thu Duati observes, that wln-n ndating this anecdote, Mr. 
Addington used to remark that he felt the eoniidenee thus 
reposed in him, hy such a man, on such an oeriision, as one 
of the highest eoinpHtnents he had ever retsuved."* 

Another hour elnpsetl and the greater part of the thinisU 
line hml censed to fiw, 'I’hu i)annebrog, with which tlie 
Kluphnnt had been pnrtienlarly engaged, was now drifting in 
flames before the wind, and spreading terror through the 
enemy's line. At half past three she blew up, but not before 
our men and boats were actively engaged in endeavouring to 
save her crew, who were seen thniwing lluansehes from the 
port-holes. At half past two Lonl Nelson sent a Plag of 
Truce on shore, whieh was confided to Captain Thesiger, who 
had a knowledge of (Copenhagen and tla* Danish language. 

The tiring from the Crown Battery, and from otir tending 
ships did not cease until past three o’eloek, when the Danisli 
Atyutant-Cieneral Ijindholm'' returning with a Flag of Truce, 
directed the fire of the battery t(» be suspeiuh'd. ’I'he a<‘tioii 
cl»se<l aft<*r five hours’ duration, four of which were wurndy 
contested. 
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The message sent by Lord Nelson was thus addressed : — 

“to TIIK MBOTUBRS OP RNOLISHMffiN, THE OANES, 

“ Ijord Nelson has directions to spare Denmark when no 
longer resisting ; but if the firing is continued on the port of 
Denmark, Lord Nelson will be obliged to set on fire all the 
floating batteries he has taken, without having the power of 
saving the brave Danes who have defended them. Dated on 
board his Britannic Majesty’s ship Elephant, Copenhagen 
Roads, April 2, 1801. 

“Nelson and BaoNTfi. 

Admiral, und<*r the command of Admiral Sir Hyde Parker.”^ 

The Crown Prince of Denmark requested to know more 
minutely the intention of the mcsHtige : 

“Ilia Royal Ilighnm the Prince Royal of Denmark has 
sent me, (JciuTul-Adjutaut Litidliohn, on boiinl to his 
Britannic Mujesty’H Vice-Admiral, the Right Honourable 
Lord Ndaon, to ask the particular object of sending the Flag 
of Truce.” 

The Prince received the following reply 

“to the oovkrnmknt op denmakk. 

“T.ord Nclaoii'a object in Hcnding on alum* a Flag of Truce 
is hiunumty ; therefore conat'uta that hoatilitica ahall ceaac till 
Lord Nelson ean take his pristmiirs out of the prissea, and he 
conaeuts to laud all the wounded Danea, and to burn or 
remove his prizes. Lord Nelson, with humble duty to his 
Royal ilighuesa, begs leave to say, that he will ever esteem 
it the t/reiHM victory lus over gained if this Flag of Truce 
may be the happy forerunner of a lasting and happy union 
' between his moat Craeious Sovereign and hia Majesty the 
King of Denmark. 

“Nelson ano BuontA* 

>< EU'iilmnt, Aiiril)!, 3801.” 
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Lord Nobon aUio directed the Adjutant-General to the 
Commandcr-in-chipf, then at anchor four milca off, for con- 
ference 5 by wliieh ho f^uinod time for our Hhips, much oripjded, 
to clear off the sIjouIh. Thin was an iinporliuit incaHtire tor 
•everul of the vchscIh, and among the rent tlio Elephant ran 
agr<itnid, NcImou went on hoiird th<* Ijondon, and with the 
Co«unnuder-in-ehicf, and the Atlitilnni-denerid Lhidhohn 
was engaged in negotiution ft»r an honourable peace. A 
siiHpenHioii of lioKtilitte« f(»r twenty-four Ijonra wu» the rcHuIf, 
and the wounded Danea wert> taken ashore. Nelson, after 
the conference on hoard the London, returned to the St. 
Qeoj^gc. 

The Surgeon of the Elephant, Mr. Ferguson, has borne 
hia excellent testimony to the conduct of Nelson on this 
eecasion t ** At the Battle of Co|>cnhagen (says Mr. Ferguson) 
I was amongst the eompauions of the hem. The attempt was 
arduous in the extreme, no common mind wotdd have dnretl 
to conceive it ; hut it was stuU-tl to the exalted enterprise «>f 
Lord Nelson. As Ain was the invigorating spirit of tl«' 
Conneil that phumed tla* attack, so in the lAentlion At* only 
eonhl Imve eomnmudetl sttceesH. During the interval Unit 
preceded the Imtfh*, I e^tuhl only sih'ufly admir**, when I saw 
the first man in all the worhl sjK'nd the hours of the day ami 
night in boats, amidst tlonting ice, and in Uie severest weatlier ; 
and wonder when the light shewed me a path marked by 
buoyB,wldeh had been trackleu the preceding evening." Sir 
Hy^ IBarker also, in his ofRcial dispatch to the Admiralty, 
says I '* Was it poisiblo for me to add any thing to the well- 
earned renown of Lord Nelson, it wotild lie by asserting, that 
bis exertions, great as they have heretofon' been, never were 
carried to a higher pitch of sseul for his country's service.” 

The Danish force consisted of six sail of the line, eleven 
floating batteries, moimting iVom twenty-six ft'i-ponnders to 
eighteen IK-ponndcrs, ami one homh-ship, besides sehiamer 
gun-vessels. These were supported by the Crown islands, 
mounting eighty-eight eannon and four sail of the line, mooretl 
in the harbour’s mouth, imd some batteries on the island of 
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Amak. Of these vessels^ seventeen stdl^ that is^ seven of the 
line, and ten floating butteries, were sunk, burnt, or taken. 
Our force consisted of twelve sail of the line, four frigates, 
four sloops, two fire-ships, and seven bombs. Three of the 
sail of the line were not in action, being on shore ; they were, 
however, exposed to the fire of the enemy. The killed and 
wounded on our side amounted to 943. Killed: officers, 
20 1 seamen, marines, and soldiers, 234. Total 254. Wounded: 
officers, 48 ; seamen, marines, and soldiers, 641. Total 689. 
Among the killed were Captain Mosse* of the Monarch, and 
Captain Riou^ of the Araazoir. For his services in this action 
Nelson was raised to the dignity of a Viscount. He was also 

* Captain Mobs© waB tli© ofheer commanding tho Sandwich at tho Nora at the 
time of tho mutiny in 1707. Ilia namo i« honourably twsooiatod with that of 
Captain Hiou on tlm monutmmt in St. Vaura. 

® tJnptaiu Mdward Riou» tho oiliccr ho highly eHtmntni by Lord Kekon, wai 
made a Licu<cnmil» ()<’». 2H, 17H0, and drew upon him doMcrvcd uttmtion nnd 
regard for liin conduct in tlic (Uiardian frigate of 4 ( guua, when convoying utores 
to the Rritinh Hdticinciit at Botany Buy towimlHthe clo«o of tlicycar 1789- Thii 
vcHwd wan waved by the cool and intrepid behaviour of luir (Jommandor, when 
iho hod Nt ruck on an Iwland of ie«, and wait takom after having been the iport 
of tho wind and wavew for tUraa weeks, into tho Capo of Good Hop©- Several 
of thofo who were on board of her bad quitted the vessel for the preservation of their 
lives* Being placed in Falno Bny for repairs, a hurricano oamo on, and the IlLfkted 
vessel was <lest niycd . I -it'ut ennnt Eiou, upon his return to England, was promoted 
to the rank of Commander, and iimdo Boat Captain in 179L In 1793, he com- 
nmnded the Hose, 2H guns, and afIcrwimlH distinguished himself in the Beaulieu 
frigate by Ins serv uh‘h in the West Indies, whence he was compelled to return by 
the 111 state of his health in August, 1795. His health restored, he was appointed 
to the Ainasson <»f 38 guns in 1799, iwid servetl with Nelson In tho attack on (5o- 
pnhagen. Hero death put an end to his career, but Iuh merits have bean duly 
appreciated by his country, and rceordetl on his numunwMit in 8t. Paura Cathe- 
dral* I^ord Nelson was u*ry much pleased with the ordt*r and condition of Cap- 
tain Hiou's frigate, and the very supcrhir discipline and aeamanslnp exhibitad by 
her on the tlay of notion. The Hon, <’oltmel Stewait tells u« tlie Ciaptain wwi 
killed by a raking shot when the AnmsKou shewetl her stern to the Trekroner. 
** lie was sitting on a gun, encouraging lusmen, nnd had then liecn wcmiided by 
a splinter. He had expri'ssed himM*lf grieved ut being thus obliged to retreat, 
mid nobly observed, * What will NcIkou think of us?' Ilis clerk was killed by 
his side; nnd by another shot, siweral of tho marlnos, white hnuhugontha main- 
brneo, shared tho same bifo, Hiou then ek<‘humed, * Come thou, my b<iy», let us 
die ail together V Tho words were scam*ly uttennl, when the fatal shot severed 
him in two. Tims, in an instant, was the British servii'c deprived of one of its 
greatest ornaments, and society of a cliaraetcr of singular worth, resembling the 
heroes of romunco.** 
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, ippointed, on the Slat of April, Coinimmdep»m'«ohief in the 
Baltic, and received the thanks of both Houses of Par- 
liament. 

Among the Nelson Papers I find the following certificate 
of the number of prisoners taken on this occasion i 

“ These are to certify the principal Otfieers and Commis- 
sioners of his liritatmio Miyesty’s Navy, that there were on 
board of his Danish Majesty’s ships, hulks, and praams, which 
were taken in tlio action of the 2nd of April with the British 
squadron, 3500 men. In witness hereof, signed by us, 

<* Jacob AnaNFanoT, 
^‘Hans Lbmmino, 

“Niats WasT Andresbn, 

*■ Citptittnii In theMTvioo of l!i« Dutiih Mi^wty. 

“CopsttlwgBn, M»y 7th, 1801." 

On the evening of tin* hatths Ijonl Nelson wrote a brief 
account of it to Lady ilumilton:-' 

“ Wt, (itntpgftj IHOlt H oVItB’k ftf 

” My dearest Friend, that Humo Deily nho has on inuny 
opcnsions proteefed Nelson, has onei* more ertnvned his en- 
deavours with etwnjdeU! Kitreess. ’I'lu* tlillieulty of getting at 
the Danes from sand-banks was our greatest enemy, fiir, from 
that event, it took us between four or five hours to take nit their 
fioating batteries— this made the battle severe. The Prince 
Royal of Denmark was a spectator, and nearly killed. When 
all the fiower of the Danish marine was in the piMHession of 
your friend, I sent a flag of truee on slmre, with a kind note, 
which instantly hrougitt oif tin* Adjtitnnt-Oenerni of his 
Royal Highness with a civil messag<<, mily wisiting to know 
the precise meaning of my tlag of trm'e, to say tliut the tire 
of the State of Denmark was stopped, and that tin* oflicer 
sent would ngre<* to any eessation of iuistilities I pleased. 
This was not very inconvenient to me as the Fiepliunt Inal 
run on shore alongside a ?•! and two or tiiree iloating Imtteries, 
All our siiips beliaved well, and s<»ine of tliem have tost many 
men. Poor (inptain Biou has lost his lift*. A better offli’er 
or better nmn never existed. In short, of 18 sail, large ami 
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small, some ai« taken, some sunk, some burnt, in the good 
old way, I not know how soon Sir Hyde Parker may 
send to England, and I must write to several persons, and 
am not a little tired, for I have scarcely slept one moment 
from the 24th of last month. May the heavens bless you. 
Remember me kindly to Sir William, the Duke, Lord Wil- 
liam, and all our friends. Ever your afibetionate and attached 
friend, 

“NaiiSON AND BrontJu’* 

Although greatly fatigued by his extraordinary exertions 
for several days preceding this hard fought engagement, his 
attachment to Lady Hamilton was exhibited in the following 
lines, which are printed from his own autograph, having 
alterations of words, and emendations made in the course of 
composition. ‘ It has been doubted whether some lines 
formerly published, as having been written by Lord Nelson, 
were in reality emanations of his muse, no other etfusions of 
the kind from his pen being known. The following linos, 
however, so peculiarly marked and attested as to the time at 
wluch they were written, place his efforts in this line beyond 
itl^iestion t— 

“noun NKI.SON to IUH OUABniAN ANOKU, 

iny \mi m1>l« Iho' I*m fovrtnl tn jifirt, 

I Hiy in my Angi'l’n luiipt *, 

hovts like « pik)!, iilmU tlu» 

Knd fur r prong hU Imppit^at (p»iv«*r Icml* 

“ANSWBB of r.ORO NHI-SON's OUABniAN ANORn, 

** Oo iiphm ynu m*\i thought tif AngolV (Kinma^M) ikiuI 
Shall follow you from luthw to tho l*olo s 
Kant, we»t* north, aonth, our mlutla ihall nov«r parti 
Yonr Angorn loatlattmo nlmU bo Mtilao»'» hoart* 
and o*«r tho wide, wide aea. 

Bright glory’s cotirso pursuoi 
And advorso winds to lovo and mo. 

Prove fair to/ame and you, 

** And whom the dreaded hour of hattlo’i nigh. 

Tour Angel’s heart, which troinhlos at a mgh, 
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By your tttptrior dangar bolder grown 
Shall dauntlrea plaro itw’lf before your own 
Itajipy, tliriw lta|)|iyi rlumW her fond licnrl prove 
A aliirld to Valtmr, Cumtaneg, and Aowr.” 

“ St. Gi'orgr, April 2iul| IHOt, 9 o’clm-k at night i very tired after a hanl 
ftwglit imttio.” 

<)» the .Ini, Lt*nl Nflwni wntto nu nt'ctumt of the battle 
formally to Hir Hytlt! Parkor, wlilcli was priiilfd in tin* 
Jjondtm (bissoflo of Ai>ril blth, togttther with Hir II. Parkfr’s 
l)i8[)atoht‘s, in whioh Nolsou’s HorviocR arts properly noticed. 
To the lion. Henry Addington^ Lord Nelson wrote a par- 
ticular detail,* in accordance with a wish which the Premier 
had expressed to his Lordship. It is a document displaying 
great sagacity and tact in diplomacy with the Crown Prince 
of Denmark ; but the prinetpal points are alluded to in the 
snbseqncnt private letters tti Lady Hamilton ; — 

“ April kill, IKOi. 

“ My dearest Priend, 

“ I am really tired »>ut. Wtmhl to (lot! It was all over, 
and 1 safely landetl in I'higlund. On I lie ;inl I was sent on 
short* to talk to tht; Prinee lltijiul. I helii-ve I foltl him siteh 
truths as seldom reach tin* ears tif priitees. 'I’he people re- 
ceived nu; as they always Imvu done; and even the stairs of 
the palnee were crowded, imx'/.uing, and saying, (loti bless 
Lonl Nelson. 1 rather believe these kind salutations wei*e 
not very pleasing to the Royal ears, nor {kmnt llernstortf,'' 
to whtnn I gave a very hroatl hint that his proeeetlings were 
very foolish. However, he was very ei\d. 'I’he Prince, ujxm 
many points, set*med to tpiaUe ; for tm hi.s tim*stion, ‘ for wliat 
is the British fleet eouu* intt> the nultier' my answer was not 
to he misunderstood: ‘ To crush the formidiilile armament, 
of which Denmark is to eontrihuteher purl , preparing against 
(iVeat Britain.’ However, it has hrought forwar«t a iiogotia- 
tiou ; niul if they have not enough, we must try and get at 
their arsi'iiul amt city, that will sicken them if tluy have not 

' AltcrwimlH 

* Tliw will hp iVmiiti iii the mt\ UIIpphs VdI. 3iJ***, iriim 

ftn SittinuHth 

* Dftiuiit MihihUt l»»r Fttroign Affnim* 
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had enough. 'Kie carnage was dreadful on board all their 
vessels. I saw on shore a Captain Biller, now a Commodore, 
who commanded a Danish frigate at Naples; he inquired 
kindly after you and Sir William; ho had often been at your 
house ; aye, who had not that happiness ? for you ever was, 
and ever I am sure will he good. You must know you have 
been in the battle : for your two pictures, one done by Miss 
Knight, crowning the Rostral Column, the other done at 
Ihfesden (I call them my Guardian Angels ; and I believe 
there would be more virtue in the prayers of Santa Emma, 
than any saint in the whole Calendar of Rome), I carried on 
board the Elephant with mo, and they are safe, and so am I, 
not a scratch. To-day I have been obliged to write a letter 
to Lord St. Vincent, which I hope will touch his heart. God 
knows it has mine ; it was recommending to his protecting 
hand the widows aud orphans of those bravo men who lost 
their lives for their King and country under my orders. It 
positively made my heart run out of my eyes — it brought 
fresh to my recollection, that only when 1 spoke to them all, 
and shook hands with every Captain, wishing them all with 
laurel crowns, alas ! too many arc covered with cypress. 
'Rie Commander-in-chief has just told me that the vessel 
goes to England this night if possible. May the heavens 
l)k‘Bs you, kt', &c. 

“Nrukon and BhontA 

“ My host regards to Sir William, the Duke, Lord AVilliam, 
and all my friends. Kindest, regards to Mrs. Nelson, if she 
is with you, which I hope she is.” 

The statement herein made of the manner in which Lord 
Nelson was received by the Danish people, is coniph'tely at 
variance with what Colonel Stewart has written, lie says, 
“On the dth (the drd, however, was the day, u.h seen by Lord 
Nelson’s letter on the 5th to Lady Hamilton) his Ijordship 
left the ship, accompanied by Captains Hardy and Pre- 
mantle, and was received with all possible attention from 
the Prince. The populace showed a mixture of admiration, 
curiosity, and displeasure. A strong guard secured his safety, 
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among them, was necesearUy to lie expected. The events of 
the 2iid had plunged the wh«)Ie town into a state of terror, 
astoiuahiiiuttt, ami inoiiriung; the oldest inhabitant had never 
aeeji a sluil tired in anger at his native c'ountry. The battle 
of that day, and the Huhse(|uent return of the womuled tt> the 
care of their friends <jn the .twl, were «Ttninlynot events that 
could iiuhiet! the Danislit nation to receive their eojujueror, on 
this (U'casUm, with niueh eordiality. It perhaps savoured of 
rashness in Lord Nelscni thus early to risk hiinaelf imnuigst 
them 5 hut with hinr his country’s cause was panunount to 
all personal considcraUon.” But the Hon. Henry Addington, 
in moving the vote of thanks in the House of Commons, 
adverts particularly to the reception I.ord Nelson received 
from the populace. He said, “ Lord Nelson in consequence 
went on shore, and was received by a brave and generous 
people — for brave they had shewji thenisclves in their defence, 
and generous in the ohlivion of their loss — with the loudest 
and most gejun'al nt!elimiatit>ns,” And Mr. Sheridan 
happily remarked s— “ On the suhjeet more immediately 
hefott* the I louse, oidy on<' sentiment eould he entertained, 
that of admiration and gratitude, which words were inude- 
(junle to express, parlieularly towards that m»hle Lord, wlio 
eutdd gain the plaudits nml ueeluimilbns of a vaiuptishcd 
enemy.” 


VO nAUY ItAMlMHiN, 

“ My dearest Frieml, 

“ 1 have just got hold of the verses wrote l>y Miss Knight; 
they iH'hing to you j the latter part is a little ajiplieahle to my 
present sitimtion. It is dremifully cold. 1 am sure, fr«nn 
our eommunieutinn with the shore yesterday, that it is only 
f«-ar of ituHsia that pr»‘veuts all otu* disputes lieiug settltsl. 
Tlu'se p»‘ople must sooner or later Huhmit, and 1 long tt» get 
to Uevel heforo the Itussian licet can join that of Cronstadt; 
hut my dear fri«‘nd, wtt are very lazy. We Mediterranean 
petjple are not used to it. Wome further propositions arc to 
eomc off this day, hut 1 li'ar it blows too bard. 

“ Nk«.hon ani» HttO.NTll. 
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'‘April 6th. 7 in the morning. I am obliged to stop, as I 
know not exactly the moment of the vessel's sailing. 

“No. of onr Lottery Tickets! — 2951 — 9.J08 — 42002— 
60410. You can send and irujnirc our hick.” 

llic following is from Mr. Vansittart to Lord Nelson, who, 
as we have seen, preceded him to negotiate with Denmark, 
but was unsuccessful in his mission. At the time of his de- 
parture for England, it appears that the mode of attack and 
conduct of affairs had been discussed with the Commander- 
in-chief, Lord Nelson, and Mr. Vansittart : — 

“ London, April 8th, 1801. 

“ My dear Lord, 

“ The solicitude you expressed that I should undertake the 
explanation of the reasons which induced you to jiropose a 
deviation from the original plan of operation doHigned for the 
fleet, would have hcon a motive with mt« of the strongest 
kind to enter into as early and complete a vimlieulion of 
them as possible, if I ha<l heou in no respect personally in- 
terested in the question. But ns your wish at parting with 
me, that I should meet with a foul wind, was completely 
gratified, it was not till last Wednesday that we were able to 
get ashore at Leith. I got to town on Saturday, and went 
immediately to the Admiralty, Imt not linding Lord St. Vin- 
eent in town I called on Mr. Addington, to whom I gave a 
full account of what had passed in Sir Ilydi* Barker’s eabiu 
on the 2.}rd ulto. I have the pleasure 1o assure you that ho 
was fully satisfied with the pnqjriety of your advioi*, and of 
Sir Hyde Parker’s ultimate resolution, and that he consiilcrs 
your readiness to take on yourself the responsibility attach- 
ing on a deviation from your instructions, as not the least 
eminent among the services which you have rendered your 
countiy in so many years of glory, Mr. Addington has 
since communicated the whole affair to Lord St. Vincent, 
who equally acquiesces in the propriety of the determina- 
tion, so that whatever may he the event of the plan (which 
Providence must decide) you will have the satisfaction of 
meeting with the approbation of those who have the best 
right to judge of it ; and I need not say, may depend on tlie 
confidence of the public. 
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“ Had not our attention been neccsaarily turned to a 8ub> 
ject of more immediate iitipnrtnncct I ahould have been 
happy in the opportunity of eugf^eRting to your Lordship 
8(nnc ideas more directly connected with the busincHS on 
which I was stmtahrond : I mean tlu* ineaRtires which it might 
Iws proper to adopt in eaw* 0«‘htnurk or either of the other 
Northern {hmrtH Hhould u|»|»ly to the (loinmnnder-m-chicf 
for an imuiMtiee, or make any other overtures towurda aecotn- 
modation, cither in eouse<iueneet)rtlmKeKueeeHsea'wiiieh such 
a fleet under such leaders may be expected to obtain, or of 
any change of political sentiment. In case the Admiral has 
received no special instructions on this subject, it appears to 
me, that he could do no more than receive any proposition 
which may be made, and transmit tliem to England ; grant- 
ing at the same time, if he shall think it advisable, a cessa- 
tion of arms on such conditions as may enforce the observ- 
ance of good faith, and soeuro the eonelusion of a tn'nty 
eonforuitthle to llu* interests of (Jreat llrituin. What l>ledge 
it might ho prop«‘r in «>aeh instunec to require, you will be 
hesl aide to judge if the ease shotdtl cjeear, hut it seems to 
he essenliul that (he fleet of the Power applying shoultl 
cither he directed to tuk*' its orders from the Urillsh Admirid, 
or dtsnriiu'd and laid tqi in sueti a situuiiou us to be nearly 
at your discrctiuiu It might, fur insiauec, be required that 
the Danish fleet should retire into the harbour at Copen- 
hagen, tltat the floating butteries and fortifled islands at the 
entrance should be given up, and the battery on Amack Point, 
and timt under tlic oibulei on the beach, togctlter with tiie 
guns of tlic citadel cummumiing the iiarbour, should he tlis- 
mounted. f^imilur measures with respect to t.’arlseixHm or 
Cronstadt might be pursued, Inrt ns the surrender of those 
fortresses would not be attended with the disgrace un«l irrita- 
tiou necessarily cousetpumt on the eai)ituluti<m of tin' eapitui 
of u kingdom, tliere would he less objection tt> insisting on 
this being absolutely put into your hands. I am tlje more 
indiieed to snbiuit these ideas to your Lordship’s eonsiderntion, 
as I tliink it very prolMihle that sonut overture may come, 
either fnmi Denmark or Kwralert in ease juui should he able to 
give suelt a blow to the Uusshm navy, ami may deliver them 
from the fear of their inwerful ally, and at the same time 
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add to the terror of the British arms. With respect to an 
attempt on Oronstadt ( judging from such plans «i8 I have), 
I cannot think the dilfioultics insuperable, especially if the 
means taken to choke xip the Northern Channel are inoflec- 
tual, which, from its breadth, I think they must be. It is 
true that very shallow water is marked at the eastern end, 
but from the pains taken by the Eussiuns to destroy the pas- 
sage, 1 apprehend they must in reality know it to be practi- 
cable for large ships. I was more confirmed in this opinion 
from finding that Etches, who seems the most active and 
intelligent adventurer I ever met with, and who served some 
time in the Eussian fleet, thinks an attack there by no means 
difiicult. Of that, however, you will before this time have 
better means of judging. 

“ Of domestic affairs I have little to say. The King is 
getting well; wo hope securely, but too slowly for the 
wishes of the nation. Mr. Atldingtou, who has been very 
ill, is nearly recovered. Believe me, my Lord, with the sia- 
cereat wishes for your success and happy return, faithfully 

“ Yours, 

‘*N. Vansittakt.” 

'I'he following “mhmte of converBution with his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Royal of Ib'iuuark’* corrcchtd by Nelson 
liiHiself cannot hut he interesting hen*! — 

“ Minute of « dotmrmtwn with hk Royal Hitjhwss^ the 
Prince Royal of Denmark. 

“Ilia Royal Highness began the conversation by saying 
how happy he was to ace me, mul thanked me for my 
humanity to the wounded Danes. 1 then said, that it was to 
me, and woidd Iwj the greatest alilietion to every man in 
England, from the King to the lowest person, t(» think that 
Denmark had fired on the British flag, and become leagued 
with her enemies. His Royal Highness stopped me by 
saying that Admiml Parker had declared war against Den- 
mark. This I denied, and recjucsted his Royal Highness to 
send for the papers, and he would find the direct contrary, 
mad tliat it was the farthest from the thouirlits of tho 





Admiral. 1 then aeked if his Royal Highness would permit 
me to speak my mind freely on the present situation of Den- 
mark ? to which he having acquiesced, I stated to hita the 
sensation which was caused in I'highuul bysiioh an uiumtural 
nlliiinen with, ut the ]>reReut moiueut, (he furious enenjy of 
Kuglund. llis answer was, that when he ninde the alliance, 
it was for th(i protection oi' their iratlts and that Denmark 
would never he the (‘iieiay of Miiglmnl, and that the Kiiiperor 
of Hnssiawas not the enemy of I'highiml when this tmty 
was formed —that he never would join llussiii agiiinat Rng- 
hmd, and his declaration to that clleet was the cause of the 
Emperor’s think he said) sending away his Minister, — ^tliat 
Denmark was a trading nation, and had only to look to the 
protection of its lawful commerce. His Royal Highness then 
enlarged on the impossibility of Danish ships under convoy 
having on board any contraband tmdc ; but to be subjected 
to be stopped, even a Danish tlwt, by a pitiftd privateer, 
and that she shmdd search all tl«! ships and take out of tlm 
fleet any vchncIs she might pU'use, was whut Ih'iimnrk could 
not permit. 'I’o this niy auswi'r was simply, Wlmt oecasiou 
for c<mvoy f«> fair trade ? To which he answered. Did you tind 
any thing in the convoy (*f the l'V*;ju? mul that no Com- 
mander could tell what eoutrahuud goiuls might be. in tiu‘ 
convoy, Ike, Ac. ami us to mewlmuts, they wtmltl always sell 
what was most saleable 5 and as to swearing to pnjperty, I 
could get any thing sworn to whieh I pleused. I then said, 
Suppose tlmt England, whieh she never will, was to eonsent 
to this freedcin iiud lumsense of navigation, I will tell your 
Royal Highness what tlie result would la- ruiimtiim to 
Deinnurk; for the present eommeree «if Denmark with the 
warring powers was half the netdral earrying (iwle, iiml any 
inerehaut in (’openling^m wouhl tell yctu flu* same. If nil 
this freedtnn was nlhnvt'd, Denmark wottld not Ituve more 
tliuii tin* sisth [Kirt, for the State of Ihisseuburgh was as good 
as the State of Denmark in that ease; amt it wouhl wsm be 
said, we will not be stoppeil in the Stmud, our ilag is our 
protection, niul Denmark wouhl lose a great source of her 
pre.sent revenue; and that the Baltic would soon elimige its 
name to the Hiissiuu .Sea. He said, this was a delicate 
subject, to whieh 1 n'plicd, 'rhat hb Royal Higlutess had 
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permitted me to speak out lie then add, Pray answer me 
a question. For what is the British fleet ooinob into the 
Baltic? My answer, To crush a most formidable and 
unprovoked coalition against (.Iroat Britain. IIo then went 
on to say, that his uncle (dcorge III.) had been deceived, 
that it was a misunderstanding, and tliat nothing should ever 
make him take a part against Ureat Britain, for that it could 
not be his interest to see us crushed, nor, ho trusted, ours to 
sec him | to which I acquiesced. 1 then said, there could be 
no doubt of the hostility of Denmark, for if her fleet had 
been joined with Russia and Sweden, they would assuredly 
have gone into the North Sea, menaced the Court of England, 
and probably have jomed the French if they had been able. 
Ilis Royal Highness said bis ships never should join any 
power against England, but it required not much argument 
to satisfy him he could not help it, by his treaty. In speak- 
ing of the pretended union of the Northern Powers, I could 
nut help saying that bis Hoyal Ilighnoss must be sensible that 
it was nonsense to talk of a mutual prtjtoction of trade with 
a Power who had none, ajjd that ho must be scnsiljlu that the 
Emperor of Russia would never have thought of offering to 
protect tlkc trade of Denmark, if he bad not had hostility 
against Great Britain. He said repeatedly, I have offered 
to-day, and do offer, my mediation between Great Britain 
and Russia, My answer was, A mediator must bo at peace 
with both parlies. You must settle youi’ matter with Great 
Britain. At present you arc leagued with our euemies, and 
are considered naturally us a part of the elfeetivc force to light 
us. 'rulking nuKih on this subjeet. Ids Royal Highness said, 
What must I do to make myself eipial? Answer, — Sigti an 
alliance witli Great Britain, ami join ytmr fleet to ours. Ilis 
Royal liighuesH then said, Russia will go to war with us, and 
my desire us a comuiereial nutioii is to be at peace with all 
the world. I told him, he knt'w the tjffer of Great Britain, 
either t») join us or disarm. And pray. Lord Nelson, what 
do you call disarming? My answer was, that I was not 
authorized to give an opinion <ui the subject; hut I con- 
sidered it as not having on foot any force beyond the cus- 
tomary estnhlishmeni Uuestion ; And do you consider the 
guard-ships in the Sound as beyond that common establish- 
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meat? Answar: 1 do not. Question t We have always bad 
five sail of the line in the Cattegat and coast of Norway ? 
Answer ! I am not autlmrizcd to define what Is exactly dis- 
arming, hut I do not think such a force will be allowed. Ilia 
Hoyol IlighncHs: When all Kurojtc is in such a dreadful 
state of confusion, it is uhsolutcly nmiSHiiry that Htates 
should he on their gtuml. Answers Your R<»yal llighuess 
knows the offers of Miiglnnd to keep 20 sail of the line in the 
Bnltie. lie then saitl, 1 am sure my intentions are \ery 
mueh misuuilei'stood, 'I'o which I replied, that Kir Hyde 
Parker has! authurissed me to say Uiat upon certain conditions 
his Royal Highness might have an opportunity of explaining 
his sentiments at the Court of London. 1 am not authorized 
to say on what conditions exactly. Question : But what do 
you think? Answer; First, a free entry of the British fleet 
into Copenhagen, and the free use of eveiy thing wc may 
want from it. Before I could get on, ho replied (luick, Tliat 
you shall have with pleasure. The next is, whilst this espla- 
nation is going <m, a totid siispcusiun of your treaties with 
Russia. 'I’liese, 1 lielieve, are the foundation on which Kir 
Hyde Parker only ean Imild <ither articles for his just itient ion 
in Htispciulitig his orders, which an' plain and [lositivc. His 
Royal Highness then desired me to n'p<’al what 1 iiad suid, 
which having dom-, he thanked mo for my open eouversulion j 
and 1 having made an apology If 1 had said any tiling which 
ho might think too strung, itis Royal Highness very haud- 
lomely did the same, and we parted, he saying that he hoped 
we would cease from hostilities to-morrow, us on smb an 
iuipurtant occasion he must cull a Coum’il." 

On the SJth an armistice was agreed upon, ami the terms 
tmusmitted to the Admiralty hy the Hon, Lieut euant-Colonei 
Stewart. They were printed in the I^mdon (lazetle of Apnl 
tflst, andare in mitogruph in the Sidmouth Papers. The 
following was udressecl by Lord Nelson to Liuly Hamilton s 

•' A|inl tail. IHOU 

“ aMy dearest Friend, you will piuveive that 1 am become a 
negotiator, a bud one no doubt, but perhaps us uprigiit a one 
as otiy England could send. Count Benisturif has taken to Ids 
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bed, and was not oS/e (willing) to make mo a visit. Yesterday 
he had sent off some vague notes to Sir Hyde Parker, and I 
sent him a message that 1 was ashamed of his conduct. Hid he 
take Sir Hyde Parker for a fool, to play oft* his ministerial 
duplicity, for it would not suit a British Admiral, who came 
to treat with their hearts in their hands ? My object is to 
make Doumtu’k our friend by conciliation, now we have shewn 
wo can beat them. In mercy spore. In my opinion, nations 
like individuals are to be won more by acts of kindness than 
cruelty. We could burn Copenhagen. Would that win an 
aftcction towards England ? The Armistice has tied up Den- 
mark, and let us loose against her Allies, for which I think 
llussia will go to wai* with her. If our Ministry do not 
approve of my humane conduct, I have begged they would 
allow me to retire, and under the shade of a ebesnut-tree at 
BllONT'E, whore the din of war will not reach my ears, do I 
hope to solace myself, make my ])eople happy and prosperous, 
and by giving niy advice (if asked), enable his Sicilian 
Majesty, my bt ticjnciur, to he more than ever respeeted in the 
Mediterranean, and to have pcaeo with all the Darbary States. 
This, my dear friend, you may write to the (.luecn, and tell 
Prince Castclcienla, I hope the King and Acton will take 
care of my estate. Ye.sterdny 1 was shut up in a room in the 
paluee half wet through — it was a hard task to make them, 
iu plain terms, suspeiul the tn'Uty of the famed confederacy 
against Engliunl. What will Paul say to all this? 1 am 
worn out., no words <'un express the horror t)r my situation, 
'riic Prince has been very kiml iu expressions towards me, 
and said the world would think my luunatic conduct, on the 
lute melnurholy oceasiou, placed roc higlicr than all my vic- 
tories, brilliant as they had been. 1 dined with the Prince, 
as did Colonel Stewart, Captains Foley and Fmnautle.” 

“ U o'l'ltieh at night. 

“ Having concluded the Treaty of Arnusticc with Denmark, 
1 got on board between six and seven, and found to my inex- 
pressible satisfaction, all your truly kind and affectionate 
letters. Colonel Stewart is going borne with the Armistice, 
and I have wrote to Mr. Addington, that if he does not 
approve of it, I beg to he superseded, and to be allowed to 
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retire^ tot God knows 1 want rest, and a true Mend to com* 
fort me. I have scarcely time to turn round ; all here hang 
on my shoulders ; hut 1 am trying to iinish, and hope to be 
home next mouth. My lu*alth will not allow me to renmin 
here all the Bummer. 1 hope, I asHurc you, t»> retire. Why 
should I fiig my life out ? I am not (lonmHmdt>r-in*t'hicf’.‘ 
None of my gallant LicutemiatH an* pronmied, but I <*njoy 
that reward, the npprobatt{in of Hiu'h a friend as ytm and Bir 
William, whieh is all I rejpiire. I hope to get Hir llydoto 
let me pass the Channel the moment the wind suits, for we 
arc losing time, and 1 want to be homo. With best regards 
to the Duke, Lord WilUam, &c. &c. 

“Nelson and Bkontb.” 

“ Your friend was on shore to-day to receive the ratification 
of the treaty of armistice. I receive<l, as a warrior, all the 
praises which could gratify the amhiiiou <jf the vainest man, 
and the tlsanks of tlu* nation fnmi tiu* King downwards for 
my huinatiit.y iu saving the town from destruelion. N»*!s(m 
is a warrior, hut will not l«* a butcher. 1 am sure, eoultl ytuj 
have seen the adoiiitiou and respeel, you wouhl lm\e cried 
for joy.” 

Lord Nelson also wrote to l.ord Minto, and Kir Hrooke 
Bo{»thhy, Bart. To the former he says j “ Befora you con- 
demn tite Armistice, hear all the reasons : they are weighty 
and most important. Without it we should have gone no 
further this year, and with it imt half so far as I wish.” To 
the latter*. “1 hut wish to finish Paul, and then retire* for 
ever.” Koeen after this Lorel Ne’lsoti heard e)f tlu* de*atli eif 
the Emperor Bind, ns on the Uth Ik* w'rette thus to Laely 
Hamilton s — 


" Airtil Util, IHOl. 

“ My dearest Friend, 

“ 1 have answered the King of Naph*H’s letter, and have 
told him that in si-x w<*ek8 after the petu'e, 1 hope to be at 
his feet, for that it is my intention to go to llnmte. I can 


* Iff' npiBBiitPil tMily 
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assure j'ou that I am fixed to live a country life, andto have 
many (I hope) years of comfort, which God knows, I never 
yet had — only moments of hajipincss ; but the case shall be 
altered. I tell you, my dear good friend, all my little plans, 
for I know you did, and I hope always will, take a lively 
interest in ray ha 2 )pincs 8 . The death of Paul may prevent 
the shedding of more human blood in the north. The mo> 
ment that is clear I shall not remain one minute, and at all 
events I hope to be in England in May. We have reports 
that the Swedish fleet is above the Shallows, distant five or 
six leagues. All our fellows are longing to be at them, and 
so do I, as great a boy as any of them, for I consider this as 
being at school, and going to England as going home for the 
holidays, therefore I really long to finish my task. I am 
glad to hoar that Sir William’s jncturcs sold so well, but 
believe me, before I wmdd have sold a picture of you, I would 
have starvt'd. 1 wonder Sir William could do it. I cannot 
write politics, as my letter imobably will be read, but I have 
to beg you will remiaubcr me luoHt afi’cctionatcly to our friends 
of all ages and sexes, therefore I cannot mention names. I 
will endeavour and know to-morrow if you may safely write 
to Copenhagen. 

“ Ever yours affcetionatcly.’* 

Mr. ()Hlu>rn, .Si'crctury to the C’onuuand<ir-in-clucf, was 
appointed to the agency t)f the prizes taken at the huttlcj but 
ditiieulties ariHing, he deeliued the appointment. Lord 
Nelson’s frlcjul, and agent for the prizes at the Nile, Mr. 
Davison, was subHcrpiently a]>])uinted sole agent, as appears 
fntm the following to llcly Addington, Esq. 


" St. JamcH'H S(iu»w, S(h Miiy, 1801. 

« Sir, 

“ Having been ap 2 K)iutetl stile agent for the Baltic Squadron 
under the command of Admiral Sir Hyde I’arker, for the 
prizes taken from the Dunes in the engagement of the 2nd 
April olf Coi>euhngeu, 1 beg the favour of you to inform the 
Lords Cominissionurs of his Majesty’s Treasury that I am 
jirovenlcd applying in the regular maimer to the Navy 
Board for the usual allowance of bend mnnnv ft,- ■.«««+ 
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the vouchers required, which could not he obtained by reason 
of the prisoners having been immediately set ashore at Copen- 
hagen, anil that the only paper irunsmitted to me to aaoertaiii 
the number of persons on board the ships and iloating 
batteries at the conmienmnent of the action is a letter from 
TiOrd Nelson, stating that for the reasons ahove-mentioned 
their nnniher conlil not he m'tuuUy aseiTtuhied, hnt from the 
best ueeounfM they hail been able to obtain, the nuinijer of 
men on hiMtrd the eighteen ships and vessels wbieh struck to 
his Mtystcy’s squadron tmder his Lordship’s orders, did not 
amount to less than six^thousand men. 

As it does not appear possible that regular vouchers can 
now be procured, I beg to solicit on behalf of Admiral Sir 
Hyde Parker, Vice-Admiral Lord Nelson, Rear-Admiral 
Graves, the several Commanders, Officers and ships’ com- 
panies, that their Lordships will be pleased to dispiuise with 
the regular voueluirs (ns was done in the case of the victory 
of the Nile), and give din'etions to the Navy rioiird to [my 
the hotid money upon the unthority of Lord Nelson’s letter. 

“ I have thi' lionour to he, 

“ Hir, 

“ Vonr most obedient humble servant, 

“Ai.kx. Davison, 

»* Sf»le Agottt. 

“ Extract from Lord Nelson’s letter 

*Ht. (?oorg«i AjtrH, XMl* 

* Tlic Danes being all landed without any declaration ns to 
numhcHi, yet this can easily he got over by a disjiensing 
order— not less than six thousand men can he allowed, am! 
that is under the number. 

‘Nki.hon anu Buo.vtu. 

*Td Alt’x. DaviHOiu 

** Holy Aihlington^ hi% iic. Tmwwry.” 

The eorresjiondeuce with Lady Hamilton eontinues!— 

** A|ml Kitli, rD|wnhngi’*t* 

My Frunid, 

All your IcttiTH tip \o tlu* 'Ith April I rm'ivi'd with hw\^ 
prcssibic plcusun? hint iiifijht Hy thin ominion of tlu! pont 
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I only acknowledge them. I wrote you yesterday, but as 
they go a round it may be a day later before you receive them. 
As soon as wo arc over the groimds in about two days, I shall 
write you fully. I love you for your attachment to your dear 
Cluecn,‘ and your resolution to live and die with her — she 
deserves it all, for her faithful alfection to you is beyond all 
description. I expect to bo in England in May, but let what 
will happen, for I do not believe wc shall fire another shot in 
the Baltic, you will hear that I have boon so careful not to 
increase the strength of onr opponents, who certainly died 
hard, that I have only put down six sail of the line instead of 
seven, but a ship more or a ship less cannot add to my repu- 
tation, and it might injure a poor Danish officer, which I do 
not, thank God, want to do. I cannot write politics. Many 
thanks for the songs. John Bull has always had faith in me, 
and I am grateful. I shall write you more by the brig Cap- 
tain Faneourt" desires his regards, as I do mine, to Sir William, 
(he Duke, Lord William, ami all our md friends.” 

"April nth, 1801. 

“ My dearest Friend, 

“ I was in hopes that T should have got off some Copen- 
hagen china to have, sent you by Captain IMigh,'' who was 
one of my seeonds on tlie 2nd. lie is a steady seaman, and 
a good and lirave man. If he ealls, 1 hope you will admit him, 
1 have half promised him that pleasure, ami if he can gid. hold 
of the china he is to tidvc charge, of it, 1 have this day 
pressed on laml St, Yinecnt my leave to ivtiiv, ami told him 

* Th(? UutH*u of 

* l)ovori'u,\ iiitlu* early jmrt of l»s eniviT, m'rvctl m tlu» Fmt 

hulicH, milder Kh* Hu^liard Jliekerton, Hart., and was made INist C'ajitaiu In 1700. 
Jn the revolutionary war he was employed m proteefitni td’ the Irade m tlui Went 
ImhcH and the Mediteirmu^un, audm 1707tHerved with Lord Dunean in the North 
8t*a, after wlueh lu* joined Vjee-* Admiral DiekHon’s Ht|undron, and thenee proceeded 
with Sir 1 lyde Parker m the ( Jupenhaf en expedition. Uih vessel* tho Agamemuoii, 
howeu^r, uniortuimtely Htrnek upon a shiwd, anil he was thereby deprived tho honour 
of h<*uiju; engaged on that memorahle oeeasum. Ho was mndo Kear-Admirtil, 
April 2H, IHOB, and a Viee- Admiral, Angusi 12, 1H12, He lived tothe advanced 
ftge of 84 years, dying Junt* 7th, 1H2G, an Admiral t>f the Blue. 

* Cuptum Gi'orgo Miller Bligh, tlunl Oet» 14,, 3834, 
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I hoped it would be before April was out. If we have peace 
with ItuMBiii, nothing shall keep mo a moment, and to prepare 
for it I have sent to the Prince to request that he will give n 
gcncirnl onhir for my free passage through his dominions in 
case 1 land at Lubeek, which is only thirty-ciight nulcs from 
Ghicksladt on the 15lI)o. 

“■ Yours, 

“Nki.hon and HuontA 

« I shall write by the brig Sir Hyde Parker is going to 
send home. Beat regards to Sir William, the Duke, &c. &c. 
I have wrote by the post. Rev. Mr. Comyn* has not joined. 
I hope he was not in the Invincible.”* 

On this day, Sir Thomas Troubridge, then one of the 
Lords of the Admiralty, wrote to Lady Hamilton to acquaint 
her with the death of Paul,''' by which it appears that Nelson 
was aware of it prior to its reaching the Kiiglisln (Joveru- 
meut J— 

“Apwl Mtn, IHOJ. 

“ My dear laidy Uaniilttm, 

“ Your great and good frleiul, niuguanimouH Paid, is dcail, 
ami the private letters from Meeklenhtirg, rin llmnhurgh, 
say onr fleet is near Liiheck, having destroyed the Dankslt 
squadron. I sincerely hope it is tnie. One letter asserts 
that Lord Nelson said it was warm work while it lasted. 

“Tlic death of our inveterate enemy may give n turn to 
affairs 5 it is reporti'd our seamen iu*c released from prison in 
Russia, and a messenger arrived from Russia last night, which 
looks well, I cannot say more — hum this. 

“ Yours, most truly, 

“T. TuonnuiiuiK,” 

Prom the following letter, Nelson appears to have ticen 
very niivious to reach Rngluml s — 

* Lord NplN<in*H (Jhn|dum bonrtl tho Vnitguard nt tho Itatlk (tf tbo Ndo. 
Ntdnon HoUpitotl of the Lord C^ImiKTUor, mol olMiuiwjd ior idiii fh« UiTtory <d‘ 
Uridj^tdmnt, in HtiHolk. 

^ UpuuAdinirul blup, \u't*pU*d owt of YnruunUli Roudu* 

‘ Uo wuH mnrdtwl Muu'h 2L IHOl. 
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**Bt George, ApriU5th, 1801. 

“ My dearest Friend, 

*' I can get nothing here worth your acceptance, but as 
I know you have a valuable collection of china I send yon 
some of the Copenhagen manufacture, it will bring to your 
recollection that here your attached friend Nelson fought 
and conquered. Captain BHgh has promised to take charge 
of it, and I hope it will reach you safe. Our guns are all out 
of the ship in order to get her over the shallow water. My 
Commander-in-chief has left me, but if there is any work to 
do, I dare say they will wait for me. Nelson will he first. 
Who can stop him ? I have much to say, and before one 
month is over, I hope to tell you in person. You may get 
out by management from Troubridge whether my leave is 
come out, if it is not, I will go without it, for here I will not 
stay. I have just got a passport from the Prince, which I 
shall use when occasion requires. 

“ Ever yours, most faithfully, 

"Nbi.son and BrontjS.” 

Ad^jutant-Gcneral Lindholm sent to Lord Nelson the 
passport alluded to in the preceding letter 


‘'CoponhiiKon, Ai)ril 15th, 1801. 

” Sir, 

" I have the honour to sciul your Lordship a German pass- 
port for your intended journey ; but I hope to see your Lord- 
ship on board the St. Oetjrgc before you set out. Ills Royal 
nighnesB has ordered me to present his compliments to your 
Lordship, 

“We hear to-day the interesting news from Hamburgh, 
that the Emperor of Rusmui lias oJlered to give up the Eng- 
lisli vessels, aiul the English gootls dt'hiiuetl in lltissm, wlum 
England will give up the Russian, Danish, and Swedish 
vessels in her porta. I hope that the northern hnsiueas will 
soon be settled. I am, with the greatest esteem, juy Lord, 

" Your most obedient humble servant, 

“ Lindholm. 

** Riglit Hon* Lord Nclsdn* 

** Vipc-Adiiiiral/^ 
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On the same day he wrote to his brother, Maurice 
Nelson t— - 

"Aiirll 15lh, rojienltngpn Eoadi. 

“ My dear Brother, 

“ I am glad to fiud you arc iu pimHCRHuiu of Mr. Hartwell’s 
place } but the neglect shewn me in nut having placed you at 
the Navy Board, is what 1 cannot forget. We shall sec 
whether the new Atlministratiun trenis me as ill as the old. I 
think very lik(*ly. Lord Kt. Vincent will either take this late 
business up with a very high hand, or he will depress it j but 
how they will manage about Sir Hyde I cannot guess. I am 
afiraid much will be said about him in the public papers j but 
not a word shall be drawn from me, for God knows they may 
make lum Lord Copenhj^en if they please, it will not offend 
me. I only want justice for myself, which I have never yet 
had, and leave to go home for the re-establishment of my 
health. What has been done with I*eyti>n llis son is a 
fine lad, and behaves well ; say k(j If you sec him. With my 
best regards to Mrs. Nelson, believe me evi'r, 

“ Your afleetionute hrttther, 

“Nki.kon an» HuontiV’ 

He again removed to the Klephant. To I,ady Hamilton he 
writes 

•' aiciiliiuie, HiiUU’, AiirU 17th, 180S, 

“ My dearest friend, 

“Once more I am shifted to the Klephant, and (laptain 
Foley is so gootl as to be plagued with mt‘. .St. George 
cannot yet be got. over the shalloWH ; ami us the Swetlish fleet 
was at sea the Hth, Sir Hyde desired nn* to shift tny flag. K«tr 
my part, 1 do not expeet to fire ai«»thergunj the Swedes 
cannot be such fools as to wait for us. My mind is fixed to 
he in Eughmd the latter end of Mtiy } I hope miieh sm«n*r. 
Nothhig shall keep me here. I eammt write polities, therefore 
can only assure you that 1 am ever yours, 

“Nkuun AM) Bhontu,” 


' Tliit (Heil lit I’uMlititil, >uw hyiimigtim, AttK«»t S. IHOU, n Uinr.Ail- 

iniml (ff tlif Kfd* 
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“ Blophant^ April 20th^ Oarlscroina* 

“Yesterday, my dearest Friend, we saw the Swedish squa- 
dron, not at sea, but shut up very snug in their harboiw, inside 
of their batterios j aud what is worse for us, their numerous 
rocks. Thus all our hopes of getting alongside them is at 
an cud} they will not trust themselves out egainthis summer. 
We are, at least 1 am, anxiously waiting for news from Eng- 
land, and expect that we shall be ordered to abstain from hos- 
tilities against Russia. In that case, if a ship cannot be given 
me to go to England, I shall land at Lubeck, only one day’s 
journey to Hamburgh, and take a packet to convey me over. 
Should the worst happen, and that we have no cessation with 
Russia, all must be huishcd by the middle of May, and then 
I will not stay half an hour. Why should I ? No real friend 
would advise me to it, and for what othens say I care not a 
farthing. My health, and other circumstances, imperiously 
demand it. I have given up in reason cvwy thing to my 
country, hut the late MinisterH have done less for me than 
any other man in my situation. The Commandcrs-iu-chief 
made fortunes by their vujtorios, for which Ministers gave 
them £1000. a year more than poor Nelson, higher title in 
the Peerage, and promoted their followers, whilst mine were 
all neglected, and now, what even the custom of the service 
and common justiet' gives me, is attempted to ho withheld 
from me by foree of mont'y and iidlueueo. The 25t.h of May 
is fixed for th(‘ day of trial,' and it is seriously my interest 
to he in England on that day. I have this day wrote more 
pressingly, if j)Ohsible, to Yrouhridgti, about my leave of ab- 
Bcnee for home. 1 will go, that is etirtain. 

“ Kindest regards and ufHvlions administered to those of 
our friends and acquaintances us the case requims. 

“ Yours, ike. &c.” 

Mr. Brierly, the Muster of tlic Uellona says, “ Lord Nelson 
received advice, per letter, from Sir Hyde Parker, of a 
Swedish' scpiadron being seen by one of our look-out frigates. 
The moment he received the account, he ordered a boat to be 
manned; and without even waiting for a boat cloak (though 


' Tlu) (tu«8tinn of Prisse Money with Rnrl St. Vincent. 
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you must suppose the weather pretty sharp here at this 
season of the year), ai»d, having to row about twenty-four miles 
with the wijul and taim'iit against him, jumped into hot', and 
ordered me to go with him, T having been on board that shij), 
to remain till she had goi. over the gnmnda. All I had ever 
seen or luuird of him could not half so eh'arly prove to mo the 
singular and unbounded wal of this tndy great man. IHs 
anxiety in tlu' boat, for near six hours (h‘st the lleet should 
have sailed beftm' he gol. on bourtl one of them, aiul lest we 
should not eateh the ywedish sejuadron) is beyojul all con- 
ception. I will quote some expressions in his own words. 
It was extremely cold, and 1 wished him to put on a great 
coat of mine which was in the boat : — ‘ No, I am not cold; 
my anxiety for my country will keep me warm. Do you not 
think the fleet has sailed ?* * I should suppose not, my Lord.’ 
‘ If they are, wo shall follow them t*> (Jarlscrona in the boat, 
by (Soil!’ I m<*rely state this to shew how his tlumghts 
must have been employed. 'I’lu’ i<leii of going in a small boat, 
rowing si.x »>ars, without a siughr morsel of any thing to eat 
or drink, the distauee of about llfty leagues, must eoiiviueo 
tlu* world, that every otlu‘r earthly eousidemfioii llmu that of 
serving his eouufry was totally huiiislual from his llioiiglits. 
We reaelied our fleet by midnight, and ueuf onboard the 
Klephaiit, Captain Foley, where 1 led his Lonlshiji in the 
morning, arid returned to iny ship. In our lute action, 
juitlung httt his superior abilities, as well as bravery, coidd 
liavc given us so decided a victory, wiieu four of our aliipa 
ran aground, ami in the heat of battle,”* 


* Niivnl Vol, v. |t, |5l*. 
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CHAPTER IL 
1801. 

Among many letters of congratulation adtlresscd to Lord 
Nelson on his success at Copenhagen that from his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Clarence, was not the least accept- 
able:— 

^‘Busily Ilouao, Monday Night, April 20th, 1801. 

Dear Nelson, 

I am to acknowledge yonrs of the 4th instant, which 
buainesa and different engagements prevented me from an- 
swering by Captain Otway,** and this evening I h.'ive received 

* TIhh gallttuft ofliPdr* iumtiv« of Tipppmry, (‘vuuhhI ntroog prptHlofticm ftirfho 
Nuvul norviott at am w\y ag<s rojtH'twl Ihh olU*r to puichuHi' tor Uiiu a 

CoiMM'toy in Iho HragoonH, and ontoml tlu* Navy !n 17H‘l, at the ago of Hi, im 
boimi tho Kllssnhoih of 74 gnna, oommimdcd by Sir Hiahurd KmKHnnll, BhH. Uo 
» orv«(l in tlin Went ImliaH ami on the pon«t of (Inhiott, and wim in 1704 a Idm- 
ttmant in the lmprt*gnable in Lord llowe^a momoraldo ai^tion, whmi h& m (ll«« 
tinguiwhod hlniHolf hy hi« ii*trf}ndity that, ho waa otlbred by hiH (Jornmamlor, 
Hoar-Admiral C’uldivon, tho poMiium of blrnt Lhmtonant* Thw, lioMvovor, ho hud 
thr moiloHty and good mi^iiho to d(M*lino, m it might oxoito jonlouH ft‘olingH arntnig 
hia doHorving moHamutoH with wimm lu* hvod on goodtonuH. Uoar-Admiiul Culd- 
woll bring movod mto tlm MajontuN ImMitoimnt llobort Walb^r Otway ntwn- 
panKMl htm. Hi' noon after attamod thr rank of Oommandoi, took Li lidlo 
t’mdo, a largo h’lonoU HoUoomr. ounymg ii banditti to iaM'tuployt*d u^nmst (ho 
inhalntantH of St, Ibotns and tor tlu« rnpturv tho IVonoh Uoyali^ts ot Marljuiquo 
proH4*ntod him with nnword of tho viilno of 200 gmnoas^ Ho nuulo othor prirrHf 
porf<nim*d important aorviooa, and riToivod tlu‘ tlmnks of tlio lionso of Aawmbly. 
ThoMo HorvuTM art* dotnilod in MarHliall’a Naval Biograpliy (Vol, i p, (10 H at 
In l7l)H lio Horvod m tho <«nlf of Movho with Sir llyilo Parker, and waw nftrr- 
wardMon thodamaiou Htutum. Aooompimymgtho ovpoditum to tho Haltio ho 
C’nptmn of tho Hoyui tJoorgo, and atlorwHttlH of tlm London* Ho was aotiva in 
tho ('opiiihagon uttai'k, took lioim' tho l)iHpi»toht»K, and aflnnvardH oommamlotl 
tho hhigar ot 7t gunn, m tin* <‘hjinnol Hoot* Ho wan omployod upon tho ronowul 
of flio war III IHUd, distingiuHhm#? bmiHolf iiy hia urihmr in various sIiipH until Im* 
houUh giU 4 ‘ way, and was ohhgod foi a time to lotm* from aotuo Kvrvioo. 'In 
1H13, iumovor, ho waa in tho (diannol Hoot eommnnding tbo Apiv, ami cm- 
ployod in oovoruig tho HU’go ot St. Solmhtum, Ho was maiU' a lioar-Admiral, 
duiu* t, IHlt, and Huoooodod Sir Willtam dohiiHtono Hope aa (kmimundor-m- 
oliiof on tho oouHt of Sisdiumi m IHIH. Ho loooivod tho Pioodom of tho (^ity of 
Hdmtmrglu In I Site ho wu,s luado a \ too- Admiral, and uu Adiairul ui IB ll. .Sir 
Hoboit \\)dUi Otway was iimdo n Unvoiut m JHIU, and HAMh in 1815 *, oiio of 
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your letter of the 10th, and with your leave will answer them 
both. The first gave me the most heartfelt pleasure both for 
public reasons as well as private. I must ever rejoice at the 
success of my country, ami am fiilly convinced that this is 
the most decisive and the moat brilliant victory that the navy 
of Git'at Britain ever gained ; believe me it is to me more 
acceptable becauac you my h(st mill oldfst friend was the hero 
that did the act. I cannot help laughing when I hear the 
d — d fools of our metropolis exclaiming, ‘ Why is Lonl Nel- 
son so much attached to the Duke of Clarence ?’ When the 
thanks were moved in the House of Lords, I endeavoured to im- 
press the public mind with the very great services you have so 
repeatedly rendered the King and Country. I am truly happy 
my old shipmate Tom Foley was your Captain, and I rgoice 
to find my iiltivc Brisbane' has merited your approbation. 

In answer to your second letter, it is a matter of satis- 
fection to mo to find wc think alike upon the Northern 
Expedition. I was from the beginning ct»nvincod, beyond 
Copctihagtiu, without a truee, the Ihfet eould not proceed to 
Kovel. 1 think there will mw he no tn'ceHsily, ns Paul, thank 
(Jod, is no more. To the principle of Henrehing lundrals I 
am a friend, but cannot help lamenting that the urn)gan<i« 
and ignorance of (tiir former MinisterH Mlu»tdd have l>rought 
that matter to issue which ought to have been left at rest. 

“ 1 am sorry you complain in both your letters of your 
health, and hope matters will permit your speedy return 
home, indeed I sincerely wish on every aeeonnt for peace, 
but on no one more than that you may have time tti reettver, 
and be ready to head the tleets of Uuh e<itnitry in a fiitun* 
war. Adieu, and tuki* cure of yourself. < lod l/less you, nud 
ever believe me iu every .situation, my tlear Nelson, 

“ Yimr best ami sineerest iVieiul, 


UictiommuhiUaitHinloIIcrMiyi-nty ill RtiittlwilinuiiUiily, May l!i, IHUl, 
an Admiral of (lie Wliitc. bkoU 74 yi-ara. hce Animal UcHiatrr for ji WS. 
' Kciir-Adnnnil Sir Clinrlca iliiKliiini’, K.t’.ll. nlimtirit in lHd!> 
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Tho Premier also wrote to Lord ISTelson on the same day. 

«ON. HENRY AUDINQTON TO liORP NELSON. 

** Downing Street, April 20t;li, 180L 

“ My dear Lord, 

You will have hoard from Lord St. Vincent how entirely 
the whole and every part of your Lordship’s conduct is ap- 
proved of by the King, and you must have been informed 
from various quarters of the impression it has made upon 
Parliament and the public. It remains for me only to ex- 
press the sciitiments of admiration and of complete satisfac- 
tion, with which I contemplate what has passed, under your 
Lordship’s auspices, in the Baltic and at Copenhagen. The 
tnmsuctions in which you had so distinguished a share, and 
of which, indeed, you wore the life and soul, joined to tho 
late event at Petersburgh will, t trust, lead to an honourable 
iicoornmodation with the Northern Powers; but whilst we 
hope and expect the best, we must be prepared for the 
worst; and I am sure tliat the minds of the people of this 
country will he at case whilst your Lordship continues in 
the Baltic. I must add, that you have gratihud and obliged 
me by your private communications, wliich I beg you to 
repeat as frequently as may be consistent with your avoca- 
tions and eonvenieius!. My best wishes on ail aoe«)untB ever 
attend you. Believe me to b(S with true attachment, my 
dear Lord, you sincere friend and faithftd servant, 

“IIkniiy An ui noton 

The King of Naph's also wrott; <o congratulate Lord Nel- 
son on the victoi'y lie had obtained : — 

“ My dear and intuili eHteomed Lord Nelson, 1 received 
your weleojne letter dated 10th of April, and I am your 
tlebtor from that date, owing to you a new and sincere com- 
pliment for that glorious day <»f the above mentioned month, 
the memorable 2u(l, which also will give such advantages to 
yonr brave nation and all Europe ; and it gives me confidence 
and hopes of a general and much desired peace. Therefore, 


* Liir tt«il Ct>rre«|H)ndpttCP of Lord Vi«pount Wuhwouth, VoL i. p. 
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again receive tay cordial n^oicinga, and be aeaured of tbe 
great pleasure I shall have to see you again in my kingdoms, 
where you will find gratitude, esteem, and affection. 1 beg 
you also to believe in iny feelings, and the part I take in the 
well merited distinctions which your magnanimoip Sovereign 
has shewn you, and the sensations it must have pro<luecd in 
his Iloyal and grateful soul for the impoi'tant service which 
you have again rendered, and joined to so many others 
useful and beneficial to yottr grateful country. I feel the 
greatest happiness in expressing to you these deeply engraven 
sentiments which I hope soon by voice to repeat, and to as- 
sure you of the constant affection of your 

Fbedinand.’* 

Lieutenant-Colonel Stewart, the bearer of the armisrice 
to England, wrote to Lady Hamilton on his return to Co- 
penhagen as follows ! — 

Amw, Tarmoutli, A|»rll 23rdi| 1801. 

“ Dear Madam, 

“After your having ('spressed your intentions y<*Hterday 
of forwarding umler iny care the pietimi to lAtrd Nelson, I 
feel ([uite (Uhtressed that it was <mt of iiiy power to unit 
longer for it than louroVhtek yesterday ath*rnoo«, having hcert 
dismissed by Lonl Bt. Vincent two hours even p«*vions to 
that time. I feel alarmed at your Ladyship’s not thinking 
im* to be a very civil sort of a gentleman, to have thus left 
town without j^nin eulling on you for poor Bt. (’eeiliu,’ hut 
the close manner in which 1 was kept occupied at tin* Athiii- 
ralty, I'hwning 8tre<t, aiul War Offiee, after I laul tin- honour 
of taking leave of Sir William imd your lauljhiiip, really pre- 
vente<I me from so doing. 'J’he Kavtirite sloop of uar is, 
lH)W<'ver, now here, expeeting tt* he dispatched with the 
<luplieatc of my disputJ'hes to the tleet, anti if yttur Latlysljip 
will Ht'utl the picture in (piestioti to the cure of Mr. Btewart, 
Agent for the Baltie fleet in this ttJWii, with tUrectitms for 
its being forwardetl by the Favorite, or tirst safe etmveyanee, 
that gtaitlemau will do so with care luul with pleasure, for I 
have been speaking to him on the suhjeet, I am unvious 
that Lord Nelson siiould have in his cabin st» pretty a m/eoH, 

‘ Lfttiy ll.intilfttu’s iiuiiittU imiHfnl tiuh UtmiiM’v, U.A. 
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as I shall thereby frequently have it in my power also to 
admire this interesting fair one. I shall therefore give our 
noble friend to expect the receipt of poor Cecilia, and must 
beg that your Ladyship will forward it, for it will, I am con- 
fident, give«our hero great pleasure, and if you do not, I shall 
feel'couvinoed that you arc angry with me for not having 
waited for it- You must excuse this scrawl, written during 
the hasty moment of cmboi'kation, from an inn, and believe 
me with much truth, 

“ Your Ladyship’s very faithful servant, 

“Wm. Stewart.” 

The Colonel was also the bearer of the following letter 
to Lord Nelson from Alex. Davison, Esq. : — 

'<St. Jamoi’s Sonovo, 22n<l April, 1801. 

My dear Friend, 

Colonel Stewart’s return to the Baltic affords me the 
happy opportunity of writing to you, and with the general 
voieeof this nation to repeat Jigain and again our joy on the 
most imjiortant victory at this jiarticular period ever this 
countiy could have ohtained. I will refer you to Colonel 
Stewart for our political news, who will communicate more 
in ten juinutes than 1 could in hours writing. I am grieved 
to Ihul, though however grutiljhig the cause, that you arc 
not likely to obtain leave of absence so soon as you expected, 
or your friciuls here wished. It is said, the service uhsohifely 
ret|ulres your aid in the Bnltie, and without you nothing 
w(»nld have lu'cn done, and that ntrthing will be etlected 
witlunit you. Taking »dl this for grunted, as I belk've it to 
b(' true, yet 1 own 1 slundd have been nmeb pleased to hear 
of your return iniinediately, as I see nothing now to be tionc, 
in which you ns m'oiid eun possibly claim that tiiatiact 
pointed approbation you, in every act of your life, so justly 
merit, Fighting lor the honour of anotluT ought not to be 
your station, and as Sir Hyde is battling for a peerage, in 
tiod’s name let liim have it, and return (puetly luime, leaving 
you iu the etunmaml, if it be determined that you are to 
rumuiu. I hope it is not true, what 1 }mve Itenrd, that it is 
tiie intention of the tiovernment to oiler you the dignity of 
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Viacc^t TAat you ought to have had long ago, and any 
additional distinction short of an Earldom, in my humble 
opinion, would be degrading. Your last act of service 
deserves every acknowledgment which a grateful countiy 
(whatever Ministers may think) can bestow. The nation 
would be gratified to see the highest mark of honour con- 
ferred upon you. 

^ “ I am truly sorry, my dear friend, to tell you poor Mau- 
rice* is extremely ill, tlumgh within these twenty-four hours 
appearances have taken a favourable turn. Nine days ago 
he was seized with violent pmns in his head, which terminated 
in m inflammation in the brain. The instant I was informed 
of it, I dispatched my own physician, Sir John Hayes,* to 
attend him, in whom I have the most perfect confidence as 
a professional character. Sir John this morning assures 
me he is out of danger, hut that it will require time and great 
care to bring him about. I am vexed my own miserable 
situation deprives me the satisfaction of being with Maurice, 
I have Sir John IIuycH’s W'gular n*port twitn* a day, aiul it 
gives me jjleasure to know your hrotlner lughly apprtjved my 
sending my own physiiuau. My own health is us good as I 
could wi.sh if^ but my limbs and nueles so extrt‘«n-ly ueukened 
that I am iinable to walk. A very few <lnys will put. me to 
rights, and the fit (of gmit) be productive of Ijcnetit to me, 

“Whilst fighting for your country’s honour, 1 intjst not let 
you forget yourself, and as tlm trial in all probability will 
come before the court about tine end of May, I must entreat 
you to give the different opinions annexed to the ease sftmc 
serious consideration, making such obseivatioim and remarks 
as you think will weigh iii the minds of a jury, fi»r though 
however confident we may in our <)wu judgments In* resjwet- 
ing the probable issue, yet too great precautions cannot 
po8sibly.be taken, when we reflect with whom we are to take 
the field i^ainst. Your private ohservations cannot fail 
operating most forcibly on the jnimls of men of common 
sense, such as I hope will he on the jury. 

“ If you are certain of being in England at the jjeriod, the 
less necessity for this precaution, but it would wound my 


* Lojpd Nd«oii*8 Brorii«'r. 


^ Sir J«im Mm’iittmikm tJurt. 
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feelings were we to Ml short of every possible means in our 
power to strengthen and arm one’s counsel on this important 
occasion. It hurts me to write a word on business when 
your mind is so occupied with public du^, yet your own 
individual interest must not be neglected, and I trust you 
will excuse me, 

‘‘ Your plate at Rundell’s is finished, and a complete case 
making to contain the whole. I conclude you now would 
like that it remain until you return. The inclosed letter will, 

I presume, tell you how matters stand in Piccadilly. Several 
epistles pass daily between us. I conclude Stewart will call 
there, and will be the bearer of other packets, as she wrote to 
me last night, telling me a note had been sent to him to ^ve 
her a visit. 

“ May every blessing attend you, aud that you may soon 
return to us, is and always will be the sincere prayer of my 
dear friend’s afi’cctiouatc 

“Alex. Davison.” 

On the 23rd Lord Nelson wrote to Lady Hamilton j— 

** St Goorga, April SSrd, 1801, 

“ My dearest amiable Vriend, this clay we sailed from Pa- 
h'rmu on our tour to Malta. Ah 1 those were happy times. 
Il(»w (lUrereut, how ioi’loru! alas, uo wonder. I severely 
feel the ditlerenee, but as we arc retiring to the mvchorage 
near (’openhagen, T hope a very short time will place mo in 
Ijumlon. Yesterday Bir Hyde Parker wrote me word that 
the iluHsian Minister at Copenhagen had sent him a letter, 
saying the Empert»r luul orilcrud his fleet to abstain from all 
hostilities, therefore Sir Hyde Parker was determined to re- 
turn to the anehorage near Copenlnigcn. I am truly anxi- 
ously looking out for my leave of absence, or that the whole 
fleet may be ordered home ; stay I will not, if the Admiral 
wtndd make me Lord High Admiral of the Baltic. Don't 
you think 1 am perfectly right ? If you were to think the 
contrary it would break my heart, for I have the veiy highest 
opinion of your judgment. 

“Ileati the inclosed, and send it if you approve. Who 
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should I consult hut my friends Eemember me in the 
most affectionate manner where proper, and respects and com- 
pliments as the person deserves to whom you give them/’ 

He wrote again on the 25th under the influence of her 
most powerful fascination ; — 

'‘St, George^ Kioge Bay, April 25th, 1801. 

My dearest Friend^ 

Sir Hyde has just sent me word that the Arrow sloop sails 
for England this dayj therefore I have only time to say that 
I hope in a fortnight to be in London. I am in expectation 
every moment for the removal of the fleet from the Baltic : 
be that as it may, I will not remain, no, not if I was sure of 
being made a Duke with £50,000 a year. I wish for hap-- 
piness to be my reward^ and not titles or money. To-morrow 
is the birthday of Santa Emyna, She is my guardian angel. 
It IS not m my power to do much honour to her in this place, 
but I have invited the Admirals and all the Captains who 
had the happiness of knowing you, and of course experiencing 
your kindness when in the Mediterranean. You may rely 
my saint is more adored in this fleet than all the saints in the 
Roman Calendar. I know you prayed for me both at the 
Nile and here, and if the prayers of the good, as M c arc taught 
to believe, are of avail at the Throne of Grace, why may 
not yours have saved my life? I own myself a BELIEVER 
IN GOD, and if I have any merit in not fearing death, it is 
because I feel that His power can shelter me when He pleases, 
and that I must fall whenever it is His good pleasure. May 
the God of heaven and earth, the Protector of those who 
truly worship Him, bless and preserve you, my dearest 
Friend, for the greatest happiness which you can wish for in 
this world, is the constant prayer of your real, sincere ami 
affectionate friend till death, 

'‘Nelson and Bronte/^ 

“ St* George, Apiil 27th, 1801. 

All your letters, my dearest Friend, to the 17 th, came safe 
on the eve of your natal day. You will readily conceive the 


^ This piobably alludes to the paper on the Aniubtice* 
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pleasure they must have given me to know that you still take 
an interest in my glory. I transfer it all to my guardian 
angel, Santa Emma. Yesterday, I had twenty -four at dinner, 
and drank at dinner in a bumper of champagne, Santa 
Emma. 

" I hope, if the fleet is not ordered home, to go in the 
Blanche, for both my mind and body are required iu England, 
therefore, unless you are sure that we are ordered to attack 
the Russian fleet, it is of no use writing more letters. I hope 
to be in London as soon as this letter, and I should hke a 
good lodging in an airy situation. I have directed Hardy to 
take care of all my letters, and return them to England. I 
have so much to tell you that I cannot tell you where to 
begin. I think we shall have a general peace, and then 
nothing shall stop my going to Bronte. 

"Your affectionate and attached friend, 

"Nelson and BRONTii." 

** St. Goorge, Apnl 28th, 1801. 

My dearest Friend, 

1 had last night one of my dreadful attacks, and this day* 
I have applied to Sir Hyde Parker, and he tells me the Blanche 
shall carry me to England. I have several letters ready wrote 
for youj but I do not send tlicm^ as it is more than probable 
tins will never reach England, Write no more, I hope to be 
sailed within a week. licep this to yourself. Ever your 
most attached and affectionate. 

A small vessel sails with letters in two days 

Sir Brooke Boothby, to whom he had written an 

account of the engagement, replied as follows : — 

Hamburgh, Mayl, 1801. 

" A thousand thanks, my dear Lord, for your very kind 

* Sir Brooke Boothby, Bart., a minor poet, formed one of the literary coterie 
of Lieha(*ld, emiched by the <3onety of Darwm, Sewaid, and Edgeworth. He 
published a letter to Mr. Buike, Obaeivations on the Appeal from the New to the 
()ld Whigs, and Pamela Rights ot Man , Sorrows sacred to the Memoiy of Pe* 
nelope j IhitaniiK ns, from the P’leuch of Kacme, a Tragedy ; Fables and Satires ; 
and a hcnes of JClegiac Poems on his Daughtoi. He died March 17, 1824, and 
was su(H!t*eded m the title by his brother. 
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note^ written on the ercning of your glorions Tictory. 1 pre- 
serve it as a precious relic. It found me just beginning to 
breathe after a painM illness of four months, and really re- 
vived me. 

“ Of all your great actions, the last seems to be deservedly 
considered as that in which you have surmounted the most 
extraordinary difficulties, and rendered your country the most 
immediate and important service j that of Aboukir not ex- 
cepted. From all I learn, I cannot help thinking you are the 
ordy man who could have performed what you have done. 

The poor Danes have been the dupes of the madness of 
Paul, and the rascality of Buonaparte, who had promised 
them Hamburgh and Lubeck; and their swindling seizure of 
this place well deserved the hcking they have got, and more. 
You cannot conceive what extravagant rhodomontades ap- 
peared in the papers here, prophesying confidently, before the 
action, that aU your glories were to be buried in Copenhagen 
roads ; and even afterwards, endeavounng to make out that 
the completely beaten had the better of it ; at least, they seem 
to content themselves with the honour of having contended 
with you, of which they have in truth some reason to be 
proud. If these ‘fat and greasy citizens^ had been bold 
enough to shut their gates, you would probably have saved 
them fixtm disgrace, and what I believe they value more, the 
loss of 40 or 50,000 marks. The Prince of Hesse had no 
preparations for a siege, and the town had provision for at 
least a month, and in the meantime the first gun fired against 
Hamburgh might have been the signal for the destruction of 
Altona. The Bourgeoisie were earnest for resistance, but the 
cowardly spirit of riches prevailed. You will find, inclosed, 
some remarks I made on the Prince of Hesse’s profligate and 
foolish manifesto. He has received a very peremptory note 
from Berlin to evacuate Hamburgh, but continues to negotiate, 
probably for the sake of the 6000 marks a-day. 

“Your rapid proceeding, and the death of Paul, seem com- 
pletely to derange the impudent plan of his brother tyrant, 
whom God confound ' I remember when I saw you I thought 
less ill of this robber than you did, but you knew him best. 
God send the African expedition, which has commenced so 
well, may be finally successful, and then, I think, the century 
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opens propitiously for poor Old England. Before the 1>attle 
of Copenhagen Roads we were a little chop-fallen, but now 
the carms^oles are down, and we hold our heads high : the 
reputation of a country is half its strength.” 

** May 15. 

Not knowing well how to direct, this letter;, with the 
GeneraPs/ has lain by. I learn with the greatest anxiety that 
the state of your health obliges you to return. The good of 
mankind will neither admit of your being long illy or of your 
retreat; your services may indeed be soon wanted at home. 
The Corsicauy whose situation is nothing less than pleasant, 
and whOy it is saidy has taken fright, must find employment 
for his troops, and the restless spirit of his new subjects, and 
will lead or drive them to the British coasts, to do mischief 
and to perish ; both for his purpose. 

^^The General is almost the only person I see. He is 
planting his winter cabbages, and seems really to enjoy the 
content of a clear conscience. If it were nothing else, I think 
his understanding is of too high a sort for treachery. He 
was a good subject of the French (limited) monarchy, and 
has been cast out by their pretended democracy ; is he not at 
liberty to become a member of any country that might adopt 
him^ 

I rejoice that my friend, Lord St. Helens, goes to St. 
Peter sburgh. He will do all that can be done. Will not what 
IS passing in Italy, Portugal, &c. at last open the eyes of those 
blinded kings > Nothing but uniting all their powers, on the 
determined, openly declared ground of putting a stop to 
those impudent invaders, can ultimately save Europe. These 
detestable people are, I think, made of rather worse stujff than 
those of other countries, but when collected and inflamed, 
they may be resembled to those fulminating powders, which, 
though composed of very ordinary materials, are formidable 
in their explosion. Saltpetre may be made from horse-dung, 
brimstone is used to cure the itch, and charcoal for the basest 
purposes, yet these combined are the gunpowder which de- 
cides the fate of nations 

Adieu, my dear Lord, I began a long letter, thinking it 


* General Dumonrxez. 
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would find you aboaxd, and might fill up a leisure moment. 
Bdieve me, ever yours, with the sincerest attachment, 

« Beooke Boothby. 

“ P.S. Amongst other reports equally true, the papers here 
gave a circumstantial account of the death of Sir Edward 
Berry, fighting by your side. I inclose you an epitaph I made 
for a magnificent monument in Westminster Abbey, which 
will have the effect, not very flattering, for a serious epitaph 
to make you smile. I am, I believe, not accurate in the places, 
but that is now, thank God, of no consequence. Pray when 
you have read it send it to your charrmng Poet Laureate,* 
who, by the bye, I much wish to hear of. Do have the good- 
ness to tell her so. I am leaving Hamburgh, but anything 
directed under cover to Sir James Crawfurd will find me.” 

The following is the letter from General Dumouriez,® re- 
ferred to in the preceding ; — 

^ Misa Knight. 

* Claude Francois Pupener Dumouriez, a French General, was bom at Cam- 
brai, Jan 25, 1739. He served in Germany in the seven years war, and at the 
age of twenty- two years had attained the rank of Captain, was a Knight of St. 
Louis, and had received twenty-two wounds. Having travelled in Italy, Belgium, 
Spam, and Portugal, and acquired considerable knowledge of languages and tho 
manners and customs of different nations, he was appointed Aido-Marochdl General 
to thcFiench expedition foi the invasion of Corsica in 1768-9. He rose to tho 
rank of Colonel, and afterwards served in a campaign to Russia Tho Puc de 
Choiseul appointed him Minister to the Confederates of Poland, and Louis XV. 
sent bim on a confidential mission to Sweden, but the Ministers becoming jealous 
of him from his having leccived instructions immediately from the King, and 
unknown to the Foreign Minister, the Puc d’AguiUon, he was arrested at Ham-> 
burgh, taken back to Pans, and impnsonedm the Bastille, where, after six months 
confinement, he was banished to the Castle of Caen for three months, and thence 
liberated by Louis XVI. on his accession to the throne He was then intrusted with 
the command of the country from Nantes to Boideaux, whilst tho religious war 
raged in La Vendee, and was successful m calming the minds of thepeople He fur- 
nished to the French Government plans for the conquest of Jersey, Guernsey, and the 
Isle of Wight, and was at the commencement of tho Revolution connected with 
the Girondists. He was appointed Foieign Ministci, and prevailed on the King 
to dcclaie war against Austria m 1792 The violence of the i evolutional y move- 
ment alaimed him, and he became an object of hatred to tho Jacobins, in conse- 
quence of which, he withdrew from politics, and went to servo under General 
Luchnei on the noithein frontieis He replaced La Fayette in the army 0))posed 
to the Duke of Brunswick, and successfully checked tho advance of tho Prus- 
sians 

Pumounez distmguibhed himself also at tho battle of Jemaiipcb, and succeeded 
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“ Otfcensen par Altoiaa, No. 43, 
le 20 Avnl, 1801. 

My dear and glorious Nelson, 

Victory is for ever bounded to your name, as my friend- 
ship to your character. I hope the peace with the Northern 
Powers will give another turn to your constant successes more 
profitable for the public cause. PauFs foolish brain destroyed 
our hopes, they revive with the successor. If you have the 
charge of the Mediterranean sea, we can together deliver 
Italy and France of the' democratic tyranny. I desire nothing 
else. After that take your leave, and spend the remnant of 
your life in the calmness, shadowed with the laurels you for 
yourself implanted. Farewell, dear Nelson, and be constant 
in friendship as you are in triumphing of internal foes and 
external ennemys. 

Your for ever aifectionate jfriend, 

In the month of May, his correspondence with Lady 
Hamilton was frequent, and he was restless to return to Eng- 
land, as the following letters will shew ; — 

in taking Liege, Antwerp, and Flanders The trial of Louis XVI. took him to 
Pans, and after the execution of the Sovereign he became an ardent advocate of 
Constitutional Monarchy Entenng into negotiations with Prmce Cobourg, he was 
enabled to withdraw his aimy from Holland, and retired to Tournay, evacuated 
Belgium, and established his head-quarters at St. Amand, m 1793 Accused of 
treason, the Convention of Paris summoned him to their bar, but he refused to 
obey the mandate, and imprisoned those sent to arrest him as hostages for the 
safety of the Royal Family. His troops, however, refusing to march upon Pans, 
he took refuge m the Austrian head-quarters, and afterwards sought an asylum in 
Switzerland, then wandered about, hated as a Constitutionalist, and, under the fear 
of being taken pnsonei , a reward of 300,000 francs having been offered by the 
National Convention of Pans for his apprehension, he fled to England j afterwards 
took up his abode at Hamburgh, and is known as the wnter of numerous political 
works, as well as Memoirs of Ins own life, which appeared at Hamburgh m 2 vols. 
8vo 1794, and weie translated into English, and published in London in 3 vols. 
8vo 17%. He rendered some services to the British Government, and was re- 
warded with a pension He enjoyed intimacy with, and was highly esteemed by. 
Ills Royal Highness the Duke of Kent From 1804, he resided in England, and 
died at the age of eighty-four years at Tuiville Park, near Henley-upon-Thamea, 
March 14, 1823 
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' St George, May 2ftd, 1801. 

‘‘My dearest Friend, 

“ I am waiting for the saiKng of the Blanche frigate, which 
is destined to carry the answers of the next vessel to England, 
and the vessel we have been expecting every day for this 
week. I have been so very indifferent, and am still so weak, 
that I cannot take the journey to Hamburgh by land, or 
I should have been off long ago. I shall get on shore the 
first land we make in England, but as it is likely to be Yar- 
mouth, I should rejoice to find a line of your friendly hand 
at the Wrestlers. I dare not say much, as most probably all 
my letters are read, 

“ Ever your faithful and affectionate.^^ 

** 2 o^clock. 

“My dearest Friend, from ail I now see, it is not possible 
that this fleet can be much longer kept here, and 1 find that 
although from others, there may be much self, yet Mr. Ad- 
dington wishes me to have the sweets of seeing this business 
finished ; it must soon happen. We must cheer up for the 
moment, at present we are in the hands of others. We shall 
be masters one day or other. 

“ Blanche just going.” * 

“My dearest Friend, again and again I thank you for all 
your goodness. I cannot say anything, my heart is full and 
big. Hardy and Parker are at work scaling up. I hope this 
will be the last packet I send off — the next shall be myself. 
In the meantime I send you six bottles of Old Hock, 200 
years of age, if you believe it — so says the Prince of Den- 
mark’s Aide-de-camp ; only ten bottles came, so they stole two, 
I send you the Danish line of defence,^ correct in the minutest 
degree. Have a good glass and frame to put to it. T shall 
repay you the expense when we meet — ’tis to add to the Nel- 
son Room. There is a print coming out something similar. 
I have wrote Mr. Beckford, pray give him the letter. You 
may shew the line of defence to Troubridge — it is perfect to 
one gun and shape of vessel. Ever yours, 

“Nelson and Bronte.” 

Receiving, however, on the 5th, intelligence of his having 
' See Plate, ante. 
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been ' appointed Commandar'in-chief in the Baltic, he was 
necessitated to remain : — 

** St George, May 5tli, 180U 

My dearest Friend, 

All my things were on board the Blanche, and Sir Hyde 
was to have dismissed me this day, but alasj in the night 
arrived Colonel Stewart, which has overturned all my plans* 
Sir Hyde has worked his leave of absence, he is ordered 
home, and I am appointed Commander-in-chief. To paint 
or describe my grief is impossible. I have this day wrote to 
the Admiralty that my heith is in such a state that they 
must send out some person who has strength enough to get 
on with the business. Sir Hyde sets off in the Blanche. I 
will write fully by way of Hamburgh to-morrow. 

Nelson and Bronte/^ 


He wrote on the same day to Mr. Davison and says : A 
Command never was, I believe, more unwelcomely received by 
any person than by myself. It may be at the expense of my life ; 
and therefore, for God^s sake, at least for mine, try if I cannot 
be relieved. The time was, a few months ago, that I should 
have felt the honour, and I rellly believe that I should have 
seen more of the Baltic, the consequence of which I can guess. 
But nothing, I believe, but change of climate can cure me, 
and having my mind tranquil.”^ To the Earl of St. Vincent he 
likewise wrote : I am, in truth, unable to hold the very honour- 
able station you have conferred upon me.^^ Yet the extraor- 
dinary activity of his mind is apparent in the following lines 
immediately succeeding the above : If Sir Hyde were gone, 
I would now be under sail, leave six sail of the line off Born- 
holm to watch the Swedes, and to cover our communication, 
and go to Revel, where I should at least, if not too late^ 
prevent the junction of the two squadrons: that I shall never 
suffer. I will have all the English shipping and property 
restored; but I will do nothing violently; neither commit 
my country, nor suffer Russia to mix the affairs of Denmark 
or Sweden with the detention of our ships. Should I meet 
the Revel squadron, I shall make them stay with me until all 


' Dispatches and Letters, Vol. ir, p. 353. 

in rt 
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out English ships join ; for we must not joke. As the busi- 
ness will be settled in a/ortnight, I must entreat that some 
person may come out to take this command/^^ 

The Armistice, which he had been the chief instrument in 
making, was approved of at home under all considerations;, and 
he wrote to the Hon. Henry Addington ; I am sorry that the 
Armistice is only approved under all considerations. Now 
I own myself of opinion that every part of the all was to the 
advantage of our King and country. I stated many of my 
reasons for thinking it advantageous. We knew not of the 
death of Paul, or a change of sentiments in the Court of 
Russia^ if her sentiments are changed. My object was to 
get at Revel before the frost broke up at Cronstadt, that the 
twelve sail of the line might be destroyed. I shall now go 
there as a fnend, but the two fleets shall not form a junction^ 
if not already accomplished, unless my orders permit it. My 
health is gone, and although I should be happy to try and 
hold out a month or six weeks longer, yet death is no respecter 
of persons. I own, at present, I should not wish to die a 
natural death.’^® And again on the 8th: Forgive me for 
one moment, but so much having been said, both by friends 
and enemies, why I sent on slfore a Flag of Truce on the 2nd 
of April, and but few seemed pleased with the Armistice, I 
take the liberty of sending the reasons why I sent the Flag 
of Truce, and also my reasons why I think the Armistice was 
a proper measure. If you and some other friends approve, 
I care not. I have dispersed the reasons to several hands, 
for I feel hurt.^^^ 

One of the papers alluded to was forwarded, together with 
the following correspondence, to Lady Hamilton : — 


May Bill, IBOl. 

My dearest Friend, 

As both my friends and enemies seem not to know why 
I sent on shore a Flag of Truce, the former, many of them, 
thought it was a ruse de guerre^ and not quite justiflable ; the 
latter, I believe, attributed it to a desire to have no more 
fighting, and few, very few, to the cause that I felt, and 


‘ Clailfc and McArthnr, Vol, ii p. 285. 

® From an Autogi'aph m the Sidmouth Papers, 
3 Ibid 
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which, I trust in God, I shall retain to the last momentj 
humanity. I know it must to the world be proved, and 
therefore I will suppose you all the world to me. 

First, no ship was on shore near the Crown batteries, or 
any where else within reach of any shore when my Flag of 
Truce went on shore; the Crown batteries, and the batteries 
on Amack, and in the Dockyard were firing at us, one half 
their shot necessarily striking the ships who had surrendered, 
and our fire did the same, and worse, for the surrendered 
ships had four of them got close together, and it was a mas- 
sacre, this caused my note- It was a sight which no real 
man could have enjoyed. I felt when the Danes became 
my prisoners, I became their protector, and if that had not 
been a sufficient reason, the moment of a complete victory 
was surely the proper time to make an opening with the 
nation we had been fighting with. When the Truce was 
settled and full possession taken of our prizes, the ships 
were ordered, except two, to proceed and join Sir Hyde 
Parker, and in performing this service, the Elephant and 
Defiance grounded on the middle ground. I give you ver- 
batim an answer to a part of a letter from a person high 
in rank about the Prince Royal, which will bear testimony 
to the truth of my assertions, viz- *As to your Lord- 
ship^s motives for sending a Flag of Truce to our Govern- 
ment it never can be misconstrued, and your subsequent 
conduct has sufficiently shewn that humanity is always 
the companion of true valour. You have done more, 
you have shewn yourself a friend of the re-establishmcnt of 
peace and good harmony between this country and Great 
Britain.^ 

If, after this, either pretended friends or open enemies say 
any thing upon the subject, tell them THEY BE DAMNED. 
Get Mr. Este, or some other able man, to put these truths 
before the public. Envious men and enemies wish to hurt 
me, but truth wall stand its ground, and I feel as firm as a 
rock. I have wrote strongly to Mr. Nepean to come home. 
Why should I stay ? 

Your time and faithful, 

Nelson and BnoNTii/^ 
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ON THB ARMISTICE. 

Much having been said relative to the bad terms of the 
Armistice made with Denmark, I wish to observe, first, that 
the Armistice was only intended a military one, and that all 
political subjects were left for the discussion of the Ministers 
of the two powers. 

Peace, Denmark could not, in the moment, make with 
you, as the moment she made it with you, she would lose all 
her possessions except the island of Zealand, and that also 
the moment the frost set in, therefore there was no damage 
we could do her equal to the loss of every thing 5 our destruc- 
tion would have been Copenhagen and her fleet, then we had 
done our worst, and not much nearer being friends. By the 
Armistice we tied the arms of Denmark for four months 
fi:om assisting our enemies and her Allies, whilst we had 
every part of Denmark and its provinces open to give us 
every thing we wanted. Great Britain was left the power 
of taking Danish possessions and ships in all parts of the 
world, whilst we had locked up the Danish Navy, and put the 
key in our pocket. Time was afforded the two countries to 
arrange matters on an amicable footing; besides, to say the 
truth, I look upon the Northern league to be like a tree, of 
which Paul was the trvnh^ and Sweden and Denmark the 
branches. If I can get at the trunk and hew it down, the 
branches fall of course, but I may lop the branches, and 
yet not be able to fell the tree, and my power must be weaker 
when its greatest strength is required. If wc could have cut 
up the Russian fleet, that was my object. Denmark and 
Sweden deserved whipping, but Paul deserved punishment. 
I own I consider it as a wise measure, and 1 wish my repu- 
tation to stand upon its merits. 

Duplicate onginals sent by way of Rostock this day. 
Heavens bless you, save our friends ; a letter goes this day 
also by the Danish post, and also by Rostock*^^] 


May 8th, 1801 

My dearest Friend, 

I hope you have received my numerous letters sent by 
the post since April 10 th, say six or seven or more, but 
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perhaps they never will arrive. The Post Office in Denmark 
may stop them, although an English merchant;, Mr. Balfour, 
said he would take care and send them under cover to his 
merchant. The Cruizer arrived yesterday, and Sir Thomas 
Troubridge had the nonsense to say, now I was a Comman- 
der-in-chief I must be pleased. Does he take me for a 
greater fool than I am^ for if I had ever such good health, 
that I must soon be a complete beggar if I staid, I will 
explain to you. Sir Hyde Parker, when he had the com- 
mand in the Baltic given to him, had the chance of great 
honours and great riches from the prizes to be taken ; but 
that was not enough for such a great officer ; he had the 
emolument of the whole North Sea command given to him, 
and taken from Dickson, and of course I had then the honour 
of sharing one-fifth part as much as Sir Hyde Parker, Dick- 
son, Totty,^ &c. will share for the Danish battle, and Sir 
Hyde, I dare say, will get near £5000. Now, what is done 
for me ? Orders not to make prizes in the Baltic, My com- 
mission as Commander-in-chief does not extend to the North 
Sea, therefore I can make no prize-money here, and am 
excluded from sharing with Dickson what may be taken in 
the North Seas. He shares for my fighting; but if the 
Dutch come out, and he fights, I am not to have one 
farthing. I have now all the expenses of a Commander-in- 
chief, and am stripped even of the little chance of prize-money^ 
which I might have had by being in a subordinate situation. 
This is the honour, this is my reward — a prison for debt, I 
see no other prospect. I have wrote very strongly by the 
Arrow, which left us your birth-day. I wrote by Sir Hyde, 
desiring they would send out another Commander-in-chief, 
and I have wrote it again this day. Why should I die to do 
what pleases those who care not a damn about me ? I will try 
and bear up and return ; but it breaks my poor heart. My 
conduct is surely different, or I know not myself. 

Your truly affectionate, 

** Nelson and BrontA^’ 


^ This officer comioaanded the Invincible, which was lost, going ont of Yar- 
mouth Roads to 3 oin the Baltic fleet. He died of an attack of yellow fever in the 
West Indies, June 2, 1802, a Rear-Admiral. 
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** St, George, May 8th, 1801. Baltic. 

My dearest Friend, 

Under your kind care I might recover, and I trust in 
God I shall be supported till that time arrives. You under- 
stand every thing in what I have said, for this letter will be 
read ten times at least before you get it. I trust another 
Admiral is on his way to supersede me, for it is downright 
murder to keep me here. If I could fight a battle, the smell 
of powder and exertion might cheer one for the moment. Had 
the command been given me in February, many lives would 
have been saved, and we should have been in a very different 
situation ; but the wise heads at home know every thing. 
I have wrote this day a packet for you with all my public 
letters, by way of Rostock and Hamburgh ; therefore if you 
see Trouhridge, say I have wrote to him, Nepean, and the 
Earl, that way. I have wrote you more letters by the 
Danish post, but I have not heard of one getting to you, 
therefore I must not say a word. How are all our friends ^ 
They may depend I am firm as a rock — ^tis not a Dukedom 
and £50,000. a year could shake me. Whilst I live my 
honour is sacred. 

Yours truly. 

Damn our enemies — bless our friends. 

Amen— Amen — Amen. 

I am not such a hypocrite as to bless them that hate us, 
or if a man strike me on the cheek to turn the other— No, 
Tinock him down, by God. 

* ‘^Some cruel remarks have been made in some of the 
papers relative to the first Flag of Truce and the Armistice. 
All false, for I feel all honourable for me. I have answered 
them by way of Rostock, and you must got some able friend 
to fit them out for the public eye, for I will not sit down 
quietly and have my public character pulled to pieces. 
Colonel Stewart is now my guest \ Hardy, &c. are all well* 
Thank Lady Malmesbury for her congratulations. George 
Elliot is very well, but cannot be expected to write. May 
the heavens bless you/^ 

Sir Hyde Parker had received several letters acquainting 
him that many vessels with corn for England, from the 
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Baltic, had been arrested in the ports of Norway ; Lord 
Nelson, therefore, wrote through Adjutant-General Lindholm 
to Count Bernstorff, to require their freedom of passage. To 
this application the following rephes were given : — 

Copenhagen, May 6th, 1801- 
7 o^clock in the afternoon. 

My Lord ! 

I have had the honour to receive your Lordship^s letter 
of this date. I have delivered the letter to Counj: Bernstorff, 
who will inform himself about the corn affair in Norway^ and 
he will have the honour to send your Lordship his answer as 
soon as possible. Count Bernstorff presents his respects to 
your Lordship. 

** I remember that some Swedish ships laden with corn, 
and bound to England, were seized in Norway, but they were 
not seized because they were bound to England, but the 
reason was, that the people in that part of Norway were in 
such a want of bread, that the King’s officers were obliged 
to buy it, and paid the cargo to the master of the vessels. 

The Prince Regent presents liis compliments to your 
Lordship, and his Royal Highness is very sensible of the 
attention and kindness which your Lordship has expressed 
in the letter which I have had the honour to receive this day. 
I beg you to receive the assurance of the great esteem with, 
which I have the honour to subscribe myself, my Lord^ 

Your Lordship^s most obedient, 

and humble servant, 

IL Lindholm, 

** Right lion Lord Nelson, Duke of Bronte, 

Vico- Admiral of the Blue, and Knight of 
thomost Honourable Older of the Bath '' 


Copenhagen, May 12th, 1801. 


My Lord, 

I have the honour to congratulate your Lordship as Com- 
,mander-in-chief of the Baltic fleet, and I wish very sincerely 
that your Lordship may enjoy a perfect health. 

hear with great satisfliction that Lord St. Helens is 
appointed Ambassador to the Court of Petersburg!!, and that 
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we can soon expect Mm in onr Koads, passing in Ms way to 
that capital. 1 hope that the differences between Great 
Britain and the Northern Powers will be settled in a short 
period, and that peace and friendship will be established on a 
firm basis. The English Ministers have shewn their inclina* 
tion to settle things in a satisfactory manner to all trading 
nations, by making a change with the Courts of Vice-Admi- 
ralty in the West Indies, whose conduct in many instances 
has been MgMy iniquitous. 

“ I have the honour to send your LordsMp a letter from 
Count Bemstorff, and 1 am assured that he has given a satis- 
fectory information about the com sMps in Norway. 

“ The Certificate,^ signed by three officers, of the number of 
men who were on board the sMps on the 2nd of April, is here 
inclosed, and some letters found on the coast near Kioge. 

“ I have the honour to remain with the greatest esteem, 

“ My Lord, 

“ Your Lordship’s most obedient 

and humble servant, 

“11. Linduolm. 

“ Bigit Hott. Lord Ndson.” 

The state of things consequent upon the arrangements 
with Denmark on the accession of , the new Czar, and Ms 
expressed desire for conciliatory measures and conduct, 
rendered an extraordinary mission to Petersburgh essential. 
Lord St. Helens was appointed to tMs important embassy ; 
and Ms Majesty George III., in a note to Mr. Addington, 
dated from Kew, May 12, 1801, states: — “As the King 
relies on every tMng being settled to the mutual advantage of 
both countries, he shall feel much personally gratified in re- 
warding Lord St. Helens on the completion of the business, 
by placing him in the Bntish House of Peers.”® The 
embassy was entirely successful; a treaty was signed on the 
Ij^th of June, 1801, and the right of searcMng vessels 
belonging to the subjects of either of the contracting parties 
when accompanied by one of their own ships of war, was 
placed on its proper basis. 


* See page 16^ ante. 


® Life of Lord Sidmouth^ Vol. i. p* 386. 
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COUNT BEBNSTORFF TO LORD NELSON. 

(Received May 18th, at sea.) 

My Lord^ 

I received the day before yesterday the two letters with 
which your Excellency has honoured me, and learn with 
much pleasure that his Britannic Majesty has approved of 
the Armistice concluded here the 9th of last month. My 
Court will carefully fulfil its stipulations. It is true the in- 
habitants of Holstein were at first uneasy, their province not 
being comprised in it. But it appears to me, that the basis 
of the arrangement for the re-establishment of a good under- 
standing between the two powers is so solidly laid, that the 
effect of it will speedily be felt in all parts of the dominions 
of the King, my master. My Court has not delayed to make 
known its disposition and wishes in that respect to the Court 
of London, and anticipates a prompt and satisfactory result. 

With respect to the alleged detention of different vessels 
laden with corn for England in the Norwegian ports, I am 
ignorant of the fact, unless it applies to some Swedish ships 
detained in Norway, in consequence of measures taken by 
their own Government to break off her communication with 
England 5 I shall, however, take care to procure some exact 
explanations on the subject ; and I beg your Excellency to 
believe that my Government values too highly the facihties 
which Admiral Parker has given to the provisioning of 
Norway, to feel any wish on her part to present obstacles 
to the same object for England. If it should be necessary 
that further or more precise orders should be given to that 
effect, I pledge myself, my Lord, that those orders shall be 
given immediately. 

Accept, I beg, the assurance of the high consideration 
with which I have the honour to be, my Lord, 

Your Excellency’s very humble, 

and very obedient servant, 

C. Bernstorff. 

“ Copenhagen, May 8, 1801.^' 

The first part of this letter refers to a communication made 
hy Lord Nelson when conveying to Count Bernstorff the 
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approval of the Armistice, expressing his hope that informa- 
tion would be given in Holstein to assure the inhabitants 
that the Armistice extended to that province, which it appears 
some had suspected not to be the case- 
On the 11th, in a letter to Lady Hamilton, an evidence 
of his superstition creeps out: — 


“May llUi, 1801. 

My dearest Friend, 

If I had stayed in Kioge Bay I should have been dead 
before this time, for what with ill health and the terrible dis- 
appointment of not going home, it would have overpowered 
me ; but I trust that long before this time you will know that 
somebody is coming out to supersede me. I have wrote so 
strongly that they cannot avoid it. I have as much right to 
have my health taken care of as any other person in the fleet, 
and if they would make me Lord High Admiral of the 
Baltic I would not stay ; but my dear Friend, you know 
enough of my attention to my duty that whilst I do hold the 
command every thing which is active shall go on, but being 
stopped fighting. I am sure that any other man can as well 
look about him as Nelson. I am now far on my way to 
Russia, where I shall be able to form a pretty decisive 
opinion as to the views and plans of the new Emperor. I 
have, my dear Friend, talien it into my head that within these 
few days your picture has turned much paler than it used to 
be 5 it has made me quite uneasy, I hope to God you have 
not been unwell, or any thing happened which could make 
you look differently on me. If it has, I care not how soon 
I leave this world of folly and nonsense j but why should I 
think so — innocent myself, I feel I deserve, and shall have 
a just retura. Without friendship this life is but misery, and 
it is so difficult to find a true friend, that the search is almost 
needless ; but if ever you do it ought to be cherished as an 
exotic plant. You will not forget to remember me most 
kindly to Sir William and the Duke. Apropos, Mr. Comyn 
has not yet joined, I suppose he is with Sir Edward Berry. 
He has several letters for me fi’om you.^^ 
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*'May 12fih, Gnlph of Finland, off Pakerot 
Lighthouse, 6 o'clock. 

My dearest Friend, here I am very near the latitude of 
60® degrees Norths the air hke a fine January day ; but my 
heart as warm towards you as the sincerest friendship can 
make it, and as if I were upon the Equator. Y ou deserve every 
mark of kindness from me, and by the living God, you shall 
always experience it whilst I draw breath, which, notwith- 
standing the unkindness of some folks, I hope will be yet 
some years. I did not, my dear friend, come to the Baltic 
with a design of dying a NATURAL death. Who will thank 
me ’> those who care not one farthing for me. Our friend 
Troubndge has felt so httle for my health that I have wrote 
him word I should never mention it again to him. By the 
12th of June, or before, I hope to be in London, where I 
am fixed as to the plan of life I mean to pursue. It is to 
take a small neat house from six to ten miles from London, 
and there to remain till I can fix for ever or get to Bront6. 
I have never known happiness beyond moments, and I am 
fixed as fate to try if I cannot attain it after so many years 
of labour and anxiety. Forgive me tormenting you with my 
aiSairs, but I know you take a lively interest in all my aflfairs, 
and so do I every day pray for your complete felicity. 

May 13th. Here I am at Kevel, as much to the surprise 
of the Russians as to most m the squadron Expresses are 
gone to Petcrsburgh, and I have wrote to Count Pahlen the 
Pnme Minister, and I dare say we shall be ordered a very 
friendly reception. I have ordered very fine beef and soft 
bread for our ships, but there is not a sign of vegetation. 
The Russian fleet sailed from hence on the 2nd to join 
the Cronstadt fleet at Caskna Gorku, where they are 
moored, forty-three sail of the line, but with twenty-five, if 
we were at war, I should not hesitate trying what stuff they 
were made of. In about a week I shall return from hence, 
and by the time I get down I hope a new Admiral will be 
arrived, when I shall proceed direct for England. To the 
Duke, Lord William, &c. say every thing. Troubridge has 
not been kind, but never mind. I have sent Galuchi, the 
child on board Foley, a present in your name. He is a fine 
boy but a pickle. Remember me most affectionately to all 
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our fiifflidB, and to those I love most, say you what is proper. 
I win soon be in England.” 

« 

Lieuteuant-Colonel Stewart in his Narrative, states that 
Lord Nelson arrived in the Revel Roads on the 12 th of May, 
and that he was disappointed in not finding the Russian fleet 
there, the breaking up of the ice having admitted of their 
departure for Cronstadt three days before. After some delay 
a salute was given and returned. Lord Nelson visited the 
Governor-General Sacken, on shore, and was received with 
military honours, and a welcome from the inhabitants. 
The Governor returned the Admiral^s visit on the next day, 
accompanied by Count Pahlen’s son, and many other officers, 
and Colonel Stewart observed that the Cossack officers gave 
infinitely more attention to what they saw than the Russians. 
These circumstances are confirmed by the details in the 
subjoined letter to Lady Hamilton : — 

George, May 15th, 1801. Revel Bay, 

^^My dearest Friend, 

" After seventeen days not out of my cabin, I was forced 
to row seven miles, to make the formal visit to the Governor- 
General, and head of the Admiralty here. It cost me about 
three hours 5 they wanted me to dine on shore ; but if I had 
been ever so well I would not. It is a horrid nasty place, 
and nothing less than the arrival of the Emperor shall get 
me ashore again. As usual, I received all the compliments 
to which I have been used, and which have spoiled me. 
The crowd was, of course, all the town. This morning the 
Governor and Admiral will be on board the St. George, and 
to-morrow morning I shall get answers to my letters from 
Petersburgh. I have wrote a hne, my dear Friend, by the 
post; but as the post is a month going, and my letter will 
assuredly be read, it is only a date to say where I am. 1 
have wrote to Lord St. Vincent to say, I expect to find ano- 
ther Admiral when I return, or prohaUy he will never sec 
me again. I cannot, I will not stay here, that you may rely 
upon. Why should I, wheix my health and happiness can I 
hope be perfect by going to England ? 

May 16th. Yesterday I had all the world on board, not 
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less than thirty ojfficers and nobles of rank. Except to you> 
my own Friend^ I should not mention it, ^tis so much like 
vanity; but hundreds come to look at Nelson, that is him^ 
that is him^ in shorty ^tis the same as in Italy and Germany, 
and I now feel that a good name is better than riches, not 
amongst our great folks in England; but it has its fine feel- 
ings to an honest heart. All the Russians have taken it into 
their heads that I am like Suwaroff^ Le jeune Suwarojffl 
This evening I expect the return of the courier from Peters- 
burgh. I have increased my cough very much by going 
round the ship with the Russian ofiicers and my trip on 
shore. I only hope the first land I next set my foot upon 
will be Old England, and the first house will assuredly be 
yours. As you wiU know when an Admiral is coming out to 
supersede me, or that permission is coming out for my re- 
turn home, I hope to find you in London, for I have much 
to say to you.^' 

The following relates also to this period and situation :~ 

J. WOLLSTONECBAFT TO LORD NELSON. 

London, May 12<ih, 1801* 

My Lord, 

As your illness, when Sir Hyde Parker sailed, prevented 
my having the honour of seeing you, and being now fearful 
of intruding on your Lordship’s time, I take the liberty of 
informing you that I passed a winter at Revel some years 
ago, and also of sending you what local knowledge of that 
place I was thereby enabled to acquire. 

The breadth of the Bay and the situation of the mole 
will admit of bomb vessels being placed sufficiently near to 
bombard the ships in the mole, and yet be themselves out of 
the reach of point blank shot from all the batteries^ viz, those 
to the westward of the mole, those on the two small islands 
to the north north-west of it, and from any that may lately 
have been made (there were none some years ago) on the op- 
posite side of the Bay and at the head of it. 

The mole is near a mile from the town, and is formed 
by a single wharf, which runs straight out towards the oppo- 
site side of the bay ; this wharf is mounted with guns, and 
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there is deep water on both sides close to it* The rest of 
the mole is perfectly open^ and presents no obstacles or dif- 
fictilties to prevent fire-ships sailing right in among the 
shipS;, which are ranged abreast of each other with their 
bowsprits over the wharf. Fire-ships attempting this service 
would be but little exposed, as the width of the bay will 
allow their keeping well to the eastward of the wharf until 
they are above it j the batteries, supposing any to exist, at 
the head of the bay and on the eastern side of it, the only 
ones which would then be able to fire at them> being at a 
great distance, could not prevent them, and the guns on the 
ramparts of the town could not be pointed at them when in 
the mole, and previous to their getting there they were too 
far 0% without firing into their own ships, which from the 
manner they are placed in order to be in the deepest water, 
could only fire stern chases at fire-ships approaching them 
jfrom the head of the bay. 

Supposing your Lordship might wish to cut the ships 
out of the mole, permit me to say, it appears to me that if the 
guns on the wharf were silenced, which might be facilitated 
by ships flanking them from the eastward and southward, in 
which situation they would only be exposed to the distant 
fire of the batteries at the head of the bay, and on the 
eastern side of it, men might be landed on the wharf and from 
thence board the ships and burn them, or get them out if 
the wind was favourable; for the guns which could be 
brought to bear on them from the town are but few, and at 
a considerable distance, and the batteries in the different 
parts of the bay are still farther off, and a ship placed close 
to that part of the wharf lohich joins the shore might prevent 
any jfresh troops from coming on the wharf, to oppose the 
landing or to assist the enemy^s ships. Should your Lord- 
ship be already acquainted with the above particulars, I beg 
you will have the goodness to excuse my troubling you witli 
them, which I have only done because I have heard different 
opinions given to Sir Hyde Parker respecting the practica- 
bility of attacking, with success, ships at Revel. 

I have the honour to be your Lordship^s 

Most obedient humble servant, 

Wollstonecbaft/^ 
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Upon his arrival in the Bay of Revel, he made application 
for pilots to come on board, and give the British ships a 
safe anchorage, and he immediately received the following 
reply 

ADMIRAL SPIRIDOW TO LORD NELSON. 


Revel, 


80 April, 
“laMuy, 


1801 


Sir, 

“ Agreeably to your Excellency’s wish, I send two pilots 
who will point out a good place for anchorage in the Bay of 
Revel. I have the honour to be, with great consideration, your 
very humble and very obedient servant, 

Spiridow. 


** Right Hon Lord Viscount Nelson, &c, &c ” 


He also applied to obtain fresh meat and vegetables, which 
was thus responded to : — 

GOVERNOR OP REVEL’s DISPATCH TO LORD NELSON. 

** May 12th. (Received 13th do off Revel ) 
Sir, 

In reply to the letter with which your Excellency has 
honoured me, I have the honour to inform you that an 
unarmed sloop may come to Revel for the purchasing of pro- 
visions when you think proper ; but that his Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s squadron, commanded by you, must not approach our 
shores within range of cannon shot, until orders have been 
received respecting it by General the Baron d’Often Sacken. 

Your Excellency’s dispatches were forwarded immediately 
to St. Petersburgh. 

« I have the honour to be, with the greatest consideration 
and profound respect. 

Your Excellency’s very humble, 

And very obedient servant, 

^^A. Balasciioff, 

** Military Governor of Revel. 

“ Right Hon. Lord Nelson.^* 

On the 9th of May, Lord Nelson acquainted Rear-Admiral 
Totty that he was desirous of keeping his squadron strong 
enough to master the Swedes, should they put to sea^ and 
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gave him, directions to that effect as well as to the obtain- 
ing of provisions. The following is from Rear-Admiral 
Totty 

“24ealous, off Bornholm, the 15th May, 1801. 

My Lord^ 

have the honour to acquaint your Lordship, that I 
passed over the Grounds with the squadron under my orders, 
on the evening of the 13th instant, and I joined Captain 
Murray upon his rendezvous off the north-east end of Born- 
holm last night; and agreeably to your Lordship^s directions 
I have given orders to Captain Murray to take the ships and 
vessels named in the margin under his orders, and proceed 
with all possible dispatch towards the Gulf of Finland, and 
endeavour to join your Lordship, agreeably to the best infor- 
mation he can obtain respecting your situation. 

I have sent some of the small fast sailing vessels with 
Captain Murray, as I think they may be useful to your Lord- 
ship I have received a copy of the orders which your Lord- 
ship gave to Captain Murray for the government of the 
squadron stationed off Bornholm, and your Lordship may 
rest assured that I shall strictly regulate my conduct 
thereby. 

So soon as the Dart returns from Dantzick, and I receive 
any information of the terms upon which fresh beef can be 
supplied for the use of the squadron, if the price does not 
exceed the sum your Lordship has stipulated, I shall send the 
Alkmaar thither for a cargo of bullocks ; and as I find many 
of the squadron are short of bread, I shall therefore give 
directions to the ships which came with me to go to two- 
thirds allowance of that article, as I find Captain Murray 
gave similar directions to the squadron left under his orders. 
As it was necessary to keep the ships as light as possible, in 
order to pass over the Grounds, they could not take any 
supply of water in Copenhagen Road, but I understand they 
may readily be watered at Bornholm. 

The Zealous and Powerful have each of them eight guns in 
their holds, with a proportion of ammunition for the use of 
the gun-vessels under your Lordship^s command. Fourteen 
of the guns are eighteen pounders, the other two twenty- 
four^s. 



On tlie 15th and 17th Lord Nelson wrote to Lady 
Hamilton : — 

St George, Revel Bay, May 15th, 1801. 

My dearest Friend, 

The Harpy brig sails to-morrow for England, You will 
not receive this line for a fortnight after her arrival. I cannot 
say a word on politics. I expect to find a new Admiral on 
my return, which will be in a very few days. 

Yours, &c. 

“Nelson and Bront^. 

Most probably you will never receive this letter. I have 
three wrote foryou now lying by me. Finish of eight lines to 
Lord St. Vincent : — ‘ I expect to find a new Admiral when I 
returfi off Bornholm, or most probably you will never see 
again 

‘ Your affectionate, 

‘N. & B.^^" 

** St. George, May 17th, 1801. 7 o^clock m the Evening 
Last letter. 

My dearest Friend, 

I sailed from Revel this morning, and feci I am now 
steering for England for the recovery of my health. I expect 
to be there a few days after this letter ; for if the Admiralty 
have any bowels of compassion, an Admiral must have long 
since sailed to supersede me. I have wrote a very strong 
letter to the Board in case none is sailed. I shall keep by 
Rostock and Lubeck in case I am to go by land; it is only 
one day^s journey to Hamburgh. This day I reckon, if Sir 
Hyde Parker had not been ordered home, I should have 
arrived perhaps in London. What a thought > but the time 
shall soon come in spite of all the world, and all my enemies, 
damn them. I cannot obey the Scriptures and bless them. 

*^^1 am rather inclined to believe that the Emperor of 
Russia had some fears for his fleet of forty- three sail of the line, 
for he seemed very anxious to get rid of my small squadron. 
I have much to tell you — the boat is waiting — night coming 
on. Adieu. 

Yours, (Src. 

^‘Nelson and Bronte.^^ 
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He quitted Revel iu consequence of a letter he received 
from Count Pahlen, who^ on the part of the Emperor, 
expressed his surprise that he should, professing pacific 
dispositions, have brought his fleet into Revel Bay. Colonel 
Stewart says. Lord Nelson received this letter about 8 p.m. 
on the 16th of May, and that it was accompanied by a letter 
from General Sacken, expressing a wish that the British fleet 
should retire from the anchorage of Revel. Lord Nelson 
received it a few minutes before dinner time ; he appeared 
to be a good deal agitated by it, but said little, and did not 
return an immediate reply. During dinner, however, he 
quitted the table, and in less than a quarter of an hour sent 
for his Secretary to peruse a letter which, in that short 
absence, he had composed. The signal for preparing to 
weigh was immediately made ^ the answer was sent on shore, 
and although contracts had been entered into for fresh pro- 
visions, &c. for the fleet, his Lordship would not admit of 
the least delay, but caused it to weigh, and to stand as far to 
sea as was safe for that evening. In his reply to Count 
Pahlen, Lord Nelson says, that his intention was to pay a 
very particular respect to bis Imperial Majesty, and that he 
had submitted it to his pleasure which port he would wish 
him to come to, Revel or Cronstadt, and he added : Your 
Excellency will have the goodness to observe to the Emperor, 
that I did not even enter the outer Bay of Revel, without 
the consent of their Excellencies the Governor and Admiral, 
My conduct, I feel, is so entirely different to what your 
Excellency has expressed in your letter, that I have only to 
regret, that my desire to pay a mark of attention to his 
Imperial Majesty has been so entirely misunderstood. 
That being the case, I shall sail immediately into the Baltic,”^ 
Nelson repeatedly affirmed, that had the Russian fleet been 
at Revel, he should not have received such a reply. The 
officers there received him with great kindness, and were 
equally surprised with himself at the nature of the communi- 
cation he had received. The fleet m the Baltic at this time 
consisted of twenty-two sail of the line and forty-six frigates, 
bombs, fireships and gun-vessels. In the whole fleet there 


^ Letter Book* Dispatches and Letters, Vol* iv. p. 373. 



was not a man in the hospital ship, and to use Nelson^s own 
words, finer fleet never graced the ocean/^ Sir Hyde 
Parker had previously to Nelson’s taking the chief command 
in the Baltic, dispatched Captain Fremantle upon a mission 
to Petersburgh. Count Panin wrote to Lord Nelson by 
Admiral Tchitchagoff, and expressed the desire of the 
Emperor of Russia to return to amicable relations with 
England. He also addressed the following to Admiral Sir 
Hyde Parker : — 

COUNT PANIN TO ADMIRAL SIR HYDE PARKER. 

‘‘Charged by the Emperor my master to receive your 
Excellency’s communications, I am also authorised to reply 
to the letter addressed on the 26 th current to Count Pahlen, 
and I feel greatly honoured by a commission so flattering to 
me, of being made the medium of the first conciliatory pro- " 
posals which may lead to a reconciliation so desirable in all 
respects, and so needful to the general welfare. The Empe- 
ror has already made his intentions known to the Court of 
London, upon the different points which may become claims 
on him, such as the release of British subjects and the raising 
the embargo on British ships, but as your Excellency could 
not yet be informed from your Comt of the explanations 
given to it in those respects by Count Woronzoff, his Imperial 
Majesty has permitted me to communicate to you, Sir, that 
he is ready to satisfy every just demand of your Court, as 
soon as he shall learn, by the reply which he expects from 
London, that his Britannic Majesty shares in his sincere 
wish for the re-establishment of peace, and that the com- 
phance of his Imperial Majesty shall meet with a just return 
both towards him and towards his Allies, which he has the 
more reason to anticipate, as one of the first acts of his reign 
has been to put a stop to the detention of English sailors, and 
to suspend the sale of the confiscated property of British 
merchants. The spirit of justice and moderation which your 
Excellency has exhibited unequivocally m causing hostilities 
against the flag of the three Courts to be suspended, con- 
vinces me that you will perceive the fidelity of my august 
master’s intentions by this declaration, and likewise an 
additional reason to continue the suspension of arms in the 
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waters of the Baltic Sea, and so to give the Cabinets of St. 
Petersburgh and of London the opportunity of terminating by 
negotiation the unfortunate differences which have troubled 
the peace of the North of Europe. His Imperial Majesty 
wishes to receive a positive assurance of the prolongation of 
this armistice, and expects. Sir, to find it in your reply to 
this letter. I send it, as requested by your Excellency, by 
Captain Fremantle, and I introduce to him at the same time 
Vice-Admiral Tchitchagoff, who is charged by the Emperor 
to receive the ultimate explanations you may judge proper to 
transmit to me. With sentiments of the highest consideration 
I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your Excellency's 

^Wery humble and very obedient servant, 

Panin. 

** St Petersburgh, 29 April, o s. 1801 

P.S. At the moment of sending this despatch to Captain 
Fremantle, a British Cabinet courier has brought us a letter 
from Lord Hawkesbury, of which a copy is subjoined. Its 
contents announce a disposition on the part of your august 
Master perfectly in accordance with that which animates 
his Imperial Majesty, for the prompt re-establishment of 
good harmony. The explanations entered into might now, 
in some degree, be considered superfluous ; but the Emperor, 
wishing to give your Excellency a proof of his confidence, 
has ordered me to forward this dispatch, notwithstanding 
the subsequent communications, which besides can only con- 
firm you, Sir, in your pacific intentions. 

“ XJt m lilfcens. 

'' St, Petersburgh, 29 April, o. 8. 1801/' 

lord hawkesbury to count PAHLEN, APRIL l^TH, 1801 . 

Monsieur le Comte, 

I received the letter your Excellency did me the honour 
to address to me by the hands of M. Smirnove, in which you 
announce the melancholy news of the death of the Emperor 
Paul I. and the happy accession of his august son to the 
Imperial throne. I am sensible in the highest degree of your 
Excellency's attention, and have hastened to place before the 
TTing my Master, the letter of his Imperial Majesty the 
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Emperor Alexander. I congratulate you. Count, on the 
accession of a Prince whose virtues and great qualities are 
so well known, and feel the value of an event so important, 
not merely to his own subjects, but to all Europe. I am 
commanded by the King to acquaint you that his Majesty 
has dispatched orders to the Commander of his fleet to sus- 
pend all hostile operations against Russia, and at the same 
time to inform you that his Majesty will send immediately a 
Minister to the Court of St. Petersburgh, who will be charged 
to express to his Imperial Majesty the warm interest he takes 
in his succession to the Empire, and who will be flxrnished 
with full powers to discuss and arrange the unfortunate dif- 
ferences which have arisen between the two Crowns, in order 
to re-establish the ancient and intimate connexion which 
subsisted between them, the suspension of which has caused 
the King great sorrow. I seize this occasion to express to 
you, Count, the great satisfaction I experience in witnessing 
the renewal of accustomed communications between England 
and Russia, and to offer you the respect and high considera- 
tion with which I have the honour to be, &c. &c.^^ 

The following declaration relates to this negotiation : — 

Declaration of Vice^-Admiral Tchitchagoff to Lord Nelson^ 
Duke of BrontSy Commander4n'^chief of his Britannic 
Majesty^ s Naval forces in the Baltic* 

Charged by the Emperor, my august Master, to enter 
into explanations with the Commander-in-chief of his Britannic 
Majesty^s Naval forces upon some points relative to the 
reconciliation of the two Powers, I declare, that his Imperial 
Majesty being chiefly animated by the principles of honour, 
moderation, and disinterestedness, desires to yield to, and 
even to facilitate every measure that may tend to terminate 
the unfortunate differences which have arisen between the 
Powers of the North of Europe and England, and that his 
wish is for the re-establishment of the ancient friendship 
existing between Russia and England. 

Given on board the St, George, 

His Britannic Majesty’s ship, 

“the May, 1801. 

“ Paul de Tohitchagopp.^’’ 
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Lord Nelson transmitted his dispatches to the Admiralty- 
through Sir James Crawfurd, as appears from the following : 

SIR JAMES CRA-WFURD TO LORD NELSON. 

‘^Hamburgh, 19tb May, 1801. 

My Lord^ 

I had the honour to receive, by the last post from Copen- 
hagen, your Lordship^s letter of the 8th Instant, accompanying 
your dispatches to Mr. Nepean, and various private letters 
which I forwarded to England by the first post. Though 
it is perhaps rather out of time, I cannot but seize this oppor- 
tunity, the first which I have had, of congratulating your 
Lordship on the great and glorious event of the second of 
April. It is my most sincere prayer that you may long 
continue to adorn that country whose name, already the first 
in the world, you have so greatly exalted. I desire nothing 
so much as to have an opportunity of paying you my court 
in person, an honour which I hope you will allow me when- 
ever an opportunity may present itself. In the mean time 
I beg leave to assure your Lordship of the great respect with 
which I am, my Lord, your most obedient and very humble 
servant, 

James Cbawfxjbd." 

From the Secretary of the Admiralty Lord Nelson received 
the following : — 

Admiralty Office, May 31st, 1801. 

My Lord, 

^^I received by the Hamburgh mail, through Sir James 
Crawfurd, your Lordship’s letter of the 7th instant, acquaint- 
ing me, for the information of my Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty, of the communication you had had with the 
Swedish Admiral, and with the determination you had formed 
of shewing yourself with a part of the fleet under your com- 
mand in the Gulf of Finland, leaving Captain Murray with 
the remainder off the island of Bornholm. I also received 
on the 29th instant by the Harpy your Lordship’s three letters 
of the 17 th, one inclosing a copy of the correspondence which 
had passed with his Excellency Count Pahlen and the Russian 
Governor and Admiral at Revel, the other giving information 
of your having left the bay of Revel, in order to rejoin the 
squadron off Bornholm, and of the quantity of bread remaining 
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onboard the fleet; I lost no time in laying those letters 
before their Lordships, and I have received their commands 
to acquaint you that they cannot but feel some regret that 
your endeavours to mark your respect for his Imperial 
Majesty should not have been attended with success, and to 
desire you will transmit to me a copy of your letter to the 
Swedish Admiral, to which you have referred in your first 
mentioned letter. I have their Lordships^ further commands 
to acquaint your Lordship that vessels are now loaded, and 
will proceed into the Baltic immediately with a supply of ten 
weeks provisions for the fleet, in order that your Lordship 
may send such instructions to the Officer who may be entrusted 
with the protection of these vessels as may be necessary for 
his guidance in respect to his junction with you. I have the 
honour to be, my Lord, 

"Your Lordship^s most obedient humble servant, 

"Evan Nepean," 

On the 20th of May Lord Nelson fell in with Lord St. 
Helens in the Latona on his way to Russia, having been 
appointed Ambassador to the Court of St. Petersburgh. He 
had three hours conversation with him. On the preceding 
day Lord St. Helens had left copies of his dispatches for 
Lord Nelson, as appears from the following letter : — 

“Latona, off Bornholm, May 19, 1801. 

"My Lord, 

"Though I most sincerely hope and trust that I shall have 
the satisfaction of meeting your Lordship before I reach St. 
Petersburgh, I think it advisable to leave with Admiral Totty 
the inclosed duplicates of the dispatches which I am to deliver 
to your Lordship from the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty. 

"Admiral Totty has obligingly consented to allow the 
Courier cutter to accompany me to Cronstadt ; and I shall 
not fail to dispatch her to your Lordship as soon as I shall 
he enabled to furnish you with any interesting intelligence. 

" I have the honour to be, with great truth and respect. 

My Lord, 

" Your Lordship’s most faithful and obedient servant, 

"St. Helens, 

“ Right Honourable Lord Nelson, 
dec. dsc. &c.'' 
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Latona, at sea^ 21st May, 1801« 

My dear Lord^ 

I return your Lordship, with my very sincerest thanks, 
the different papers that you have had the goodness to con- 
fide to me. I have taken copies of most of them, but have 
not sent any to the Secretary of State, presuming that your 
Lordship will forward the whole to the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty with your next dispatches. Those, which I 
now inclose to you for Lord. Hawkesbury, contain nothing of 
a very pressing nature ; but I could wish that they may be 
sent as soon as convenient, as his Majesty^s Ministers will 
naturally be well pleased to hear that I am advanced so far on 
my voyage to St. Petersburgh. 

I hope to re-dispatch the Courier cutter to your Lordship 
very soon with some satisfactory mtelligence. In the mean 
time, pray believe me ever with the sincerest attachment and 
respect, and most cordial wishes for your speedy recovery, 

My dear Lord, 

Your most faithful and obedient servant, 

^^St. Helens.” 


The following letters were addressed by his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Clarence to Lord Nelson : — 


Bushy House^ May 27th, 1801. 


Dear Nelson, 

I am to acknowledge yours of the 27th of April, and shall 
say nothing at present upon the recall of Sir Hyde Parker, 
but shall defer that and many other points till we meet. 
Knowing, as you do, my attachment to you, it cannot but be 
to me a matter of satisfaction that you succeed to the com- 
mand of the fleet. I hope you will give them enough to do, 
and keep them in good disciphne. 

I rejoice you feel satisfied with what I said in the House 
of Lords 5 it was, believe me, but your due, and I shall be 
happy to be able to say very shortly a great deal more in 
honour of the Hero of the Nile and of Copenhagen. Assure 
Sir Thomas Graves it afforded me great pleasure to inform 
the country of liis services, and I am happy he is pleased 
with me. 
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“My best wishes attend you publicly and privately, and 
ever believe me to be, 

“ Dear Nelson, 

“Yours sincerely, 

“William H.” 

Bushy House, May 31st, 1801* 

Dear Nelson, 

I am to acknowledge yours of the 10th and l7th instant, 
and most cordially agree with you at the improper recall of 
Sir Hyde Parker, I really know nothing, and have not yet 
even seen him ; but this I am certain of, that a certain person 
is not fit for where he now is. I believe the Armistice with 
Denmark, and the correspondence with Eussia and Sweden, 
has given offence to our Ministry, in my opinion** without any 
reason. I always considered the fleet being sent to the 
Baltic, in the situation this country was at that time, a very 
dangerous measure, and might have been vei^ fatal. Your 
representation of the North is as I have considered it: and 
really, after eight years of expensive war, it seems strange 
for Government to wish to increase our enemies. I see no 
chance of peace with France, and am therefore the more 
anxious to have tranquillity restored where you are. I take 
the contrary sentiments in Ministers here to have recalled Sir 
Hyde Parker, 

am truly concerned you complain of your health, and 
sincerely hope to see you very shortly m this country, 
not to drink asses milk, but to enjoy the company of your 
friends, amongst whom I hope you number him who was, is, 
and ever will be, 

Dear Nelson, 

Yours sincerely, 

William 
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Whilst in the Baltic Lord Nelson heard of the death of 
his elder brother, Maurice Nelson, Esq , of the Navy Office, 
who died on the 24th of April, after a few days illness of a 
brain fever, leaving Lord Nelson his executor, who, upon 
receiving intelligence of his death, immediately wrote to Mr. 
Davison to do every thing which is right for his poor blind 
wife.^^ He was ignorant of his brotheris circumstances, or 
as to the manner in which he had provided for her, for she 
was not his wife. Her name was Ford ; she had lived with 
him during many years, lost her sight, and become a cripple. 
Nelson felt that she was truly an object of compassion, and 
that was enough to direct him to take every care of her. He 
desires Mr. Davison to see that she has a proper and ample 
subsistence, and declares his willingness, if it be required, to 
make it up. Alluding to his deceased brother, he says, It 
is the only true regard I can pay to his memory. He was 
always good and kind to me." The will printed below^ is a 

^ ** As the term of this life is at all times uncertain, and being at this time of 
sound mind and memory, and judging it unnecessai y to employ an Attorney to make 
this my last Will and Testament, which I shall sign at the bottom ot every page, 
should I have occasion to write more than one Item, I give and bequeath the . 
interest of all moneys whatever that I have now in the Funds or may hereafter 
have, together with all monies that may be due to me at the time of my decease 
from any person or persons, to Mrs. Susannah Ford (alias Nelson), with whom I 
have lived in the habits of the utmost friendship for many years, for the term of her 
natural hfe, which she is to enjoy without molestation from any one , and when it 
shall please God she shall depart this life, then my will is, that the sum of five 
hundred pounds, five per cents., be given to my bi other Horatio Nelson, a Captain 
m the Royal Navy, as also the sum of five hundred pounds each to my two nieces, 
Susannah and Cathanne Bolton, daughters of my sister, Susannah Bolton j but, 
if it should so happen that the aforesaid Mrs Susannah Ford, ahas Nelson, should 
die before ray said nieces should arrive at the age of twenty-one years, then and in 
that case, I do request of my brother, Horatio Nelson, Esq. to take the said sums of 



proof of the great affection Maurice Nelson entertained for his 
brother Horatio. William Nelson, it will be observed, is not 
mentioned in it. 

On the 23rd of May Lord Nelson wrote to the widow 
thus 

St. George, May 23, 1801. 

My dear Mrs. Nelson, 

^*You are, and ever shall be, considered by me as the 
honoured widow of my dear brother ; and before I knew in 
what circumstances he had left you I had desired our good 
friend, Mr. Davison, to take care of you in every manner 
which could make you comfortable ; and I can assure you 
that I consider myself as only a faithful steward, and that if 
any more income is wanted than the interest of my brother’s 
httle fortune, that I shall have great pleasure in supplying it, 
for he was too generous to be rich. 

And ever believe me. 

Your truly affectionate brother, 

Nelson and Bronte. 

Our excellent friend, Lady Hamilton, will be the inter- 
preter of my sentiments, for she is as good as an angel.” 

He wrote also to Lady Hamilton : — 

‘'St George, off Eostock,May 24th, 1801. 

My dearest Friend, 

Yesterday, I joined Admiral Totty, where I found little 
Parker with your dear, kind, friendly letters. How can I 

five hundred pounds above given to my meces, Susannah and Catharmo Bolton, 
in trust for them until they shall attain the age ot twenty-one years, or until they 
are mamed, which I request may be left at his disci etion hut if both, or either 
of my said nieces should die before they attain the age of tw^enty-ono years, then 
and in that case I request of my brothex, Horatio Nelson, to accept of the said 
legacies I have left them, as well as all other moneys I may die possessed of, for 
his sole use and benefit, and I likewise lequest that my said bi other will have 
the goodness to see the intention of this my last Will and Testament fulfilled. 
In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand, as well to this as to the foregoing 
page, this sixteenth day of July, in the year of our Lord one thousand seven 
hundred and nmety.five. 

‘'Mauriob Nelson ** 

“ Witness the above being mterlmed, 

" Robert Davies 
“ C. N. Forbes/' 
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sulEciently thank you for all your goodness and kindness to 
me, a forlorn outcast, except in your generous soul. My 
health I have represented to the Admiralty in such terms that 
I have no doubt but an Admiral has sailed to take my place. 
The Harpy has carried a stronger letter than any of the for- 
mer. This vessel states that I do not know that I shall go to 
sea again^ as my health requires the shore, and gentle exercise, 
and so it does, and really if the Admiralty had allowed me 
to go home, and in the event of hostilities being renewed in 
the Baltic, I might perhaps, in that case, have been able to 
command the fleet, but the Baltic folks will never fight me 
if it is to be avoided. In my humble opinion, we shall have 
peace with the Northern Powers, if we oxejust in our desires. 
Will you have the goodness to carry the inclosed after you 
have sealed it to Mrs. Maurice Nelson, and your own dear 
generous heart will say every kind thing for me. She shall 
be fixed where she pleases, and with every comfort in this 
world, and ever be considered as my honoured sister-in-law. 
I feel my dear brother's confidence, and she shall feel he has 
not mistaken me. Tell Mrs. William Nelson how much I 
esteem her for all her kindness, and that I shall never forget 
her complying with my request and staying with you, al- 
though I hope it has been truly pleasant to herself. 

“ Ever yours truly. 

Nelson anb Beonte.^^ 

He gave to his brother’s widow an annuity of £ 100 . per 
annum^ which she received until his death, and she was after- 
wards assisted by Lady Hamilton. She died about 1810 or 
1811. 

To the Earl of St. Vincent on the 24th he wrote, The 
death of my dear brother, which I received only yesterday, has 
naturally affected me a good deal 5 and if I do not get some 
repose very soon, another will go — six sons are gone out of 
eight; but I hope yet to see you, and to cheer up once 
more.’’^ 

On the twenty fourth he reached Rostock, and remained 
there until June Ist^ Colonel Stewart draws a picture of 
Nelson’s mode of life, whilst with his fleet. After alluding 
' Clarke and McArthur, Vol u. p 286. 



to his maimer of keeping it alert, of supplying it with proper 
provisions, preserving the health of all, economising its re- 
sources, &c. he says, His hour of rising was four or five 
o'clock, and of going to rest about ten ; breakfast was never 
later than six, and generally nearer to five o^clock. A Mid- 
shipman or two were always of the party 5 and I have known 
him send during the middle watch, to invite the little fellows 
to breakfast with him, when relieved. At table with them 
he would enter into their boyish jokes, and be the most youth- 
ful of the party. At dinner he invariably had every officer 
of his ship, in their turn, and was both a polite and hospi- 
table host. The whole ordinary business of the fleet was 
invariably dispatched, as it had been by the Earl of St. Vincent, 
before eight o^clock. The great command of time which 
Lord Nelson thus gave himself, and the alertness which this 
example imparted throughout the fleet, can only be under- 
stood by those who witnessed it, or who know the value of 
early hours.^^ 

Lord Nelson despatched the Speedwell on the morning of 
the 25th. The following letter must therefore have been 
written on the 26 th : — 


St Geoige, Bay of Kostock. 

My dearest Friend, 

Although I wrote you late last night by the Speedwell all 
my proceedings to that time, I yet should think myself a 
great beast if I was to omit an opportunity of writing to you 
a line by w^ay of Hamburgh, where I am sending off an 
express to Sir James Crawfurd. I wrote to the Admiralty 
yesterday that I did not think I should be able to write any 
more letters to them, for the stooping so many hours hurts 
me very much. I trust yet to being in London before June 
12th. If the new Admiral would arrive, I should certainly 
sail in two hours. I have directed the London to be the 
show ship, for I will have no visitors here that I can help. It 
IS said that the Duke or Prince of Mecklenburg intends to 
come here to see the fleet, but nothing, you may rely, shall 
force me to go on shore. The hock I ordered to be sent by 
the waggon. The Harpy will arrive, I hope, to-morrow. The 
Speedvell will have a good passage. I have ten millions of 
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things to say to you, and I long so to let all out. If Minis- 
ters had really thought highly of me they should have given 
me the command in February, not in May, when I can do no 
good. I am sure you will comfort poor blind Mrs Nelson. 
Whatever you do, I will confirm ; and there is an old black 
servant, James Price, as good a man as ever lived, he shall be 
taken care of, and have a corner in my house as long as he 
lives. My uncle left him £20. a-year. 

Ever yours, 

"Nelson and Bronte. 

" This day comes on my great cause against the Earl. May 
the just gain it. I am glad to hear of your determination 
not to leave London ^till my arrival,^^ 

I have previously alluded to the misconception of the 
Emperor of Eussia as to the visit of Nelson in the llevel 
Roads. On the 26th a Russian lugger brought a reply to 
the letter of Nelson to Count Pahlen upon his departure. 
It apologized for the mistake, and expressed an anxious 
desire for the restoration of peace, and gave an invitation to 
Nelson to Petersburgh in any way most agreeable to himself. 
In his reply to this invitation he says, ‘^His Imperial 
Majesty^s justice has filled the idea I had formed of his excel- 
lent heart and head ; and I am sure the handsome manner in 
which the embargo has been taken off the British shipping 
will give the greatest pleasure to my good and gracious 
Sovereign.^^ He added, I am truly sensible of the great 
honour done me by the invitation of his Imperial Majesty, 
and at a future time I hope to have the pleasure of present- 
ing my humble duty. I have now only to pray, that a per- 
manent (which must be honourable) peace may be estab- 
lished between our gracious Sovereigns, and that our august 
Masters reigns may be blessed with every happiness which 
this world can afford When the lugger departed with the 
reply she fired a salute, upon which Colonel Stewart says 
Lord Nelson -observed to his Secretary, upon his return from 
the shore, " Did you hear that little fellow salute? Well, 

* Letter Book. Dispatches and Letters, Vol. iv p 393 
VOL. 11. « G 



now there is peace with Russia, depend upon it : our jaunt 
to Revel was not so bad after all.” 


The followiag was to Lady Hamilton : — 

** St- George, Rostock, May 27tlia ISOl. 

My dearest Friend, 

A Russian lugger has this moment brought me a letter 
from the Russian Minister announcing that the Emperor, to 
mark the effect of my letter of the 16 th of May, had instantly 
taken off the embargo from the English shipping in all the 
ports of Russia. This, my dear Friend, is such a strong proof 
of peace in the Baltic that this fleet must be home in a very 
short time ; but I trust that another Admiral is arnved, or 
nearly so, by this time, when I shall set off in two hours. 
All the world is come to Rostock to see me, and are much 
disappointed at the finding that I do not either go on shore, 
or permit them to come on board the St. George. No, never^ 
I have said so, and would not break my word for all the 
world. The London is the show ship. The General of the 
troops sent off to desire to make me a visit ; my answer was, 
that I had no right to expect that honour, as I was unable to 
return his visit. However, yesterday, the old General and 
three Aides-de-camp came, walked over the ship, such a one as 
they had never seen, and went on shore again. I have an- 
nounced to the Duke of Mecklenburgh the impossibility of 
my going on shore, therefore, he may come or not, as he 
pleases, for nothing shall make me go on shore unless to set 
off for England, if the Admiralty are unkind enough to refuse 
me a ship- of- war to carry me home, as the late Board did — 
hut never mind. 

Yours ever, 

Nelson and Bronte. 

Best regards to Sir William, the Duli:e, Mr. Beckford, 
and all our friends. I have just had a deputation of the 
Senate to invite me on shore, but 

On the l&t of June Lord Nelson was visited by the Duke 
of Mecklenburgh Strelitz, the brother of Queen Charlotte. 
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To Lady Hamilton he writes t— < 

‘^St George, Rostock, June 1st, 1801. 

My dearest Friend, 

I was in hopes my successor would have been arrived long 
before this time, and why he is not I cannot imagine, unless 
it is wished to kill me ; for a pistol put to my head would be 
charity to keeping me here dying a lingering death. I feel 
the cruelty of the measure, for everybody knows my readiness 
to serve when I am able, and there is anything to be done, 
but in the Baltic there can be nothing, and in fourteen days 
I believe we shall not have a ship in the Baltic, for all will be 
peace. May God send me safe amongst my friends, who will 
nurse and cherish me. I am going to Kioge Bay, there to 
wait my successor’s arrival, for he cannot be many hours. 
Two days ago I had sailed from this place for Kioge Bay, 
when, being obliged to anchor with a fine wind, I received a 
letter from his Highness the Duke of Mecklenburg Strelitz, 
brother to the Queen, saying that he was arrived at Rostock 
to see me, and desired I would appoint the time for his coming 
on board the St. George* I was therefore obhged to return 
to this anchorage, and wrote, expressing my sorrow that my 
ill health would not allow of the possibility of my going on 
shore to wait upon him. Y esterday was a bad day, to-day fine, 
and I hope the old gentleman will come off, sixty-one years of 
age, and the moment he is gone the anchor shall be at the 
bows. Not all the princes in Europe should make me go on 
shore. I have said it, and that is sufficient. My word is my 
bond. There is one comfort, my dearest friend, they cannot 
keep this fleet when it comes peace, which will take place in 
ten days at farthest. I do not wnte all I could, as my letter 
goes by way of Hamburgh, and will most probably be read. 

Believe me ever yours, 

Nelson and Bronte. 

Best regards to Sir William. Hardy, Parker, Stewart, all 
desire their respects.” 

“ St. George, June 1st, 1801, Sam. 

My dearest Friend, 

I have been annoyed to death for an hour this day. The 
Duke of Mecklenburgh, with his whole Court, men, women, 

G 2 



and children;, to the amount of one hundred, I am told, came 
on hoard at two o^clock^ but I got rid of them before three. 
He is a respectable venerable man, made ten thousand apolo- 
gies for the liberty he had taken in bringing so many persons, 
for he knew that I had forbid it ; to which I could only reply 
that he commanded ; and having given him two salutes of the 
whole fleet of twenty-one guns each, he went off quite happy. 
He admired your picture most exceedingly, but who does 
not ? At daylight I sail for Kioge to wait the arrival of the 
new Admiral, 

Ever yours, 

Nelson and Bronte/^ 

On the 4th Lord Nelson arrived in Kioge Bay, and wrote 
to Captain Ball, the Commander of the Navy at Gibraltar, 
pitying the poor Maltese for losing one whose counsel they 
anxiously sought, and readily attended to. The apparent dis- 
order of Nelson’s heart gave rise to a fear of consumption. He 
says ; " As I know you have always been kind to me, I know 
you will be sorry to hear that I have been even at deathh 
door, apparently in a consumption. I am now rallied a little, 
but the disorder is in itself so flattering, that I know not 
whether I am really better, and no one will tell me, but 
all in the fleet are so truly kind to me, that I should be a 
wretch not to cheer up. Foley has put me under a regimen 
of milk, at four in the morning; Murray has given me 
lozenges, and all have proved their desire to keep my mind 
easy, for I hear of no complaints, or other wishes than to have 
me with them.”^ 

On the 5th and 8th he wrote to Lady Hamilton : — 

George, ICioge Bay, June 5tli, 1801. 

My dearest Friend, 

Little potatoe Hams has this moment given me your 
letter. I can only assure you that he brought the best 
recommendation in Europe, for if he had brought letters 
from all the Kings and Queens, &c. &c in Europe, they 
w^ould have all sunk as they ought before the orders of my 
guardian angel. When I consider how my saint Emma has 
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protected me^ I am always full of gratitude. However, my 
devotion ended, as the boy cannot live upon prayers, I have 
asked him to dinner, and Hardy has put him in a mess, and 
you may rely on my care of him whilst I remain, which I 
trust will not be many days. Hardy says our youngsters 
amount to thirty-five, and none of them can now be shot at in 
the Baltic, if Lord St. Helens manages well. Apropos, you 
know him, did you dine with him ? He seems a very mild, 
good man, but all our diplomatic men are so slow. His 
Lordship told me that he hoped m a month he should be able 
to tell me something decisive. Now, what can take two 
hours I cannot even guess, but Ministers must do something 
for their diamond boxes. I gained the unconditional release 
of our ships, which neither Mmisters nor Sir Hyde Parker 
[could accomplish] , by showing my fleet. Then they became 
alarmed, begged I would go away, or it would be considered 
as warlike. On my complying, it pleased the Emperor and 
his Ministers so much, that the whole of the British shipping 
were given up in the following words : ^ Je ne saurais donner 
a votre Excellence un t^moignage plus 6clatant de la con- 
fiance que TEmpereur mon maitre lui accorda qu^en lui 
annon 9 ant Feffet qu^a produit sa lettre de 16 de ce mois. Sa 
Majeste Imperiale a ordonne sur le champ la lever de FEm- 
bargo mis sur les Navires Anglais.’ I must stop, for old 
Mr Sheppard, Purser of the Vanguard, is just come on 
board to dine with me. I never forget our old friends, and 
Mr. S. is really a good old man, but who is obliged to go to 
sea from the extravagance of his children. Old Sheppard 
has made his bow to your picture : so I made Harris, and 
every one I make do the same, that has the pleasure of 
knowing Santa Emma. I am anxious in the extreme at not 
getting letters from England, nor any notice of the speedy 
arrival of an Admiral. 

Ever yours, 

Nelson and Bronte. 

Best regards to Sir William, the Duke, Lord William, 
Mr. Beckford and all friends. Hardy and Parker desire their 
regards.^^ 



“ St. George, June 8th, 1801* 


** My dearest Friend, 

may now tell you that I have been since April 1 5th 
rapidly in a decline, but am now, thank God, I firmly believe, 
past all danger. On the 15 th of April I rowed five hours in 
a bitter cold night, in a boat, as I fancied Sir Hyde Parker 
was going after the Swedish fleet. A cold struck me to the 
heart. On the 27th I had one of my terrible spasms or 
heart-stroke, which had near carried me off, and the severe 
disappointment of being kept in a situation where there can 
be nothing to do before August, almost killed me. From 
that time to the end of May I brought up wliat every one 
thought was my lungs, and I was emaciated more than you 
can conceive ; but Parker came, and brought me all your 
truly affectionate letters, in particular that of May 5th ; it 
roused me, made me reflect that I had still one dear friend 
who would not desert me although all the world might. It 
gave a turn to my disorder. I have been mending ever 
since, firmly relying on your goodness, and am perhaps as 
\\ ell this day as ever I was in my life. I am in momentary 
expectation of the arrival of an Admiral, for I must not 
remain here. Probably I have lost my cause against Earl 
St. Vincent by it 5 indeed, after the letters I have wrote, 
unless the Admiralty have a desire to see me dead, they can- 
not allow me to remain 5 hut God Almighty has protected 
me, in spite of all the little great men. It is this day thirty- 
four days since I have had a scrap of a pen from England, so 
little do the Admiralty think of us. Merchant ships from 
London bring papers of the 23rd of May, but the Admiralty 
not a line. Don^t you recollect how I got scolded because I 
sent letters to them only three ways, and a fourth offered— 
it happened at Palermo,^ when I was slaving — and for which 
the present First Lord of the Admiralty is trying to rob me 
of my honourable right 5 but if I am poor by such unjust 
means, what I have will wear weU, for it is honestly got at 
the expense of my blood ; therefore, never mind them, my 
happiness, thank God, does not rest either on their smiles or 
fiowns. I keep a fast-sailmg brig ready to carry me off the 


‘ See Vol I page 298, mfe* 
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momeat my successor arrives. May the heavens bless and 
preserve you, my only true friend. I rejoice that Mrs. W. 
Nelson is still with you. I am sure of your goodness to poor 
blind Mrs. Nelson ; whatever you promise her I will most 
punctually perform. Best regards to all friends. 

Ever yours, 

Nelson and Bronte" 

Colonel Stewart had been dispatched to Copenhagen, and 
wrote to Lord Nelson as follows : — 


^ Copenliagen, June 8th. 

My dear Lord, 

I came here yesterday by water from Kioge through the 
Amack Channel, which is of an infinitely more intricate descrip- 
tion than I had formed to myself an idea of. The greater part 
of the Strait, which begins across from Draco to the main, is so 
very shallow, as to admit of no vessels of any burden or draft of 
water above six feet in general, and the shallowest reef begins 
and seems to go right across at least four miles from this 
town. Yesterday being Sunday, no Ministers were in town, 
nor have I yet been able to find either Mr. Lizakowitz or 
Mr. WalterstorfF at home, being not returned from the coun- 
try. I had, however, occasion to have much explanation 
with the Governor, the Prince of Wurtemberg, relative to a 
very cavalier manner in which they sent on board the 
schooner again one or two of the sailors who had only landed 
with the St. George^s officers^ clothes, and to the circum- 
stance of every officer being obhged to be attended by a 
Danish serjeant, if walking the streets. The Prince put 
everything on the best intentioned footing which I believe he 
could, but I could not bring matters to much understanding 
about the unpleasant mode in which our officers were followed 
by what they call ^ military attention,’ until Lindholm went 
to the Prince about it this morning, who has, I find, given 
directions that every such symptom of jealousy should cease 
m future. 

I have had fifty reports and informations about the hos- 
tility of the Danes towards us, the preparations for future 
offence, as well as defence, their breach of the armistice by 
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repair and refit of their ships, &c. and have reason to think, 
from what could be gathered from a good deal of conversation 
with Lindholm this morning, that the sum total is, the whole 
nation is enraged at the loss of their colonies, and are cer- 
tainly carrying on every preparation in their power, as far as 
relates to land operations, which Lindholm will, I think, 
explain to your Lordship as a measure of general preparation 
against the worst which may come on all sides. As he 
intends to be on board the St. George to-morrow, I need 
scarcely trouble you, my Lord, with the substance of our 
conversation this day, and will only observe, that he seems to 
feel equally confident of a peace as we do, but cannot help 
expressing the ill-humoured grace with which it will now be 
received, since the loss (which they pretend to call unex- 
pected) of their colonies. To that event, rather than to new 
instructions supposed to have been conveyed from Peters- 
burgh in the Russian brig, is, I believe, to be attributed the 
hostile feature which every thing has borne within these last 
ten days. I taxed Mr. L. pretty roundly with the circum- 
stance of the refit of their ships, which you will find he will 
positively deny : I think, however, I shall ascertain before I 
leave this. As to appearances, they are the same to my eye 
as when here before 5 but I have scarcely had a view. I 
have been contending hard with the old lady of the hotel 
here to let me send by this conveyance the last three English 
papers, but she will not let them leave the club room. I 
however perceive no news in them, and no confirmation of 
the Guadaloupe surrender. Mr. Lindholm has informed me 
that by the Hamburgh mail, which is just arrived, the French 
are retaking possession of Ehrenbreitstein, and marching 
50,000 men into Germany — that the King of Prussia is 
receding from Hanover — that 10,00Q French have been 
shipped from Ancona into Turkey — and that we are m pos- 
session of Rosetta, the Grand Vizir^s advance being within 
three days march of that place. 

Mr Balfour promises to send tliis safe off, and also his 
newspapers the moment he receives them. I shall proceed to 
join you, my dear Lord, to-morrow night, if the Blanchisseuse 
be expeditious, if not at least on Wednesday morning, and 
shall do so with even more pleasure than I always must feel 
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to join you, on this occasion, as the ill-natured and jealous 
eye, with which we English are now viewed here, is not very 
tempting to a longer residence among the Danes than is 
necessary. I have the honour to be, -with the greatest respect 
and gratitude, 

Your Lordship’s most faithful servant, 

Stewart. 

My head is so annoying with the continuation of my cold, 
that I fear I have been penning sadly confused stuff.” 

The following to Lady Hamilton relates to the feeling of 
the Danes in regard to their West India islands : — 

“ St George, June 10th, 1801, Kioge Bay. 

My dearest Friend, 

^^It IS now thirty- six days since I received the scrap of a 
pen from England, although the wind has blown fair these 
four days. What it means is beyond my comprehension. We 
have newspapers to the 25th by which I see no movements 
of a new Admiral. I duly appreciate the kindness of the 
Admiralty, and nothing I believe but God^s protection has 
saved my life, and thank God, but not them, I am perfectly 
recovered, and as far as relates to health, I don^t think I ever 
was stronger or in better health. It is odd, but after severe 
illness I feel much better. I continue my warm milk every 
morning at four o^clock. In ten days the fleet must be 
ordered home, for no power in the Baltic will fight us this 
year. I shall not forget all these things. Yesterday I had 
the Prince RoyaPs Adjutant on board to dinner, with a civil 
message from the Prince. The Danes have a great confidence 
in my opinion, and we had much confidential conversation, 
ther^ore you may rely that Denmark fights no more against 
me, but I find the whole country is in a ferment at the un- 
usual and hard capitulation forced upon their West India 
islands, and so I think them, such as even the French under 
monarchy never imposed when they took our islands last 
war. 

June Wth. This day twenty- two years I was made a Post 
Captain by Sir Peter Parker,^ as good a man as ever lived. 

* See Vol 1 p 7, note. 
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If yoa meet him again, say that I shall drink his health in a 
bumper this day, for I do not forget that I owe my present 
exalted rank to his partiality, although I feel, if I had even 
been in an humbler sphere, that Nelson would have been 
Nelson still. My eyes are almost stretched out looking at that 
point of land where ships come from Englihd, but alas! not 
a thing to be seen. I begin to be very uneasy- Little Harris 
has begged that he may have a full dress suit of uniform, 
which I have promised him when we get to England. If he is 
kept in order he will be a good young man, and with thirty- 
five there is no great danger of his being spoilt, but he is too 
much for his age. When will any thing arrive ? May she 
bring me as kind affectionate letters as the last, and I shall 
bear till our arrival, which cannot be many days.” 

Captain Ball wrote to Lord Nelson to congratulate him on 
his victory : — 


** Alexander at sea, lOth June, 1801. 

My dear Lord, 

Never did I feel a more joyful and happy moment, than 
when I heard of your Lordship^s most glorious victory over 
the Danes. You may now claim the fairest title to Caesar’s 
motto, ^ Veni, vidi,’ &c. and this last brilliant occasion has 
proved to the world, that you possess the abilities of a states- 
man as well as the qualities of a great hero. May God 
preserve your Lordship^s health to the end of a long life, that 
you may enjoy your great fame and well-earned laurels. 

^^Mrs. Ball has sent me a copy of your Lordship’s letter 
to her respecting me, for which I can only offer the senti- 
ments of the most grateful heart. It is truly flattering to me 
that your Lordship should be exerting every friendly effort 
to serve me at a time that you must be so fully occupied. 
Your Lordship has endeavoured to get me established at 
Malta ; but I believe it would be much easier for you to gain 
another signal victory, than in this one instance, to conquer 
the jobbing system, although the Ministers are called to act 
patriotically by the unanimous voice of ninety thousand 
people, who have only asked this one favour of our Govern- 
ment, the refusal of which will not be forgiven ; as the Maltese 
perceive that they are treated as a conquered people. When 
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Sir R. Abercromby paid a second visit to Malta, where he 
staid a month, it was his intention to have sent me on board 
of my ship, but the Bishop at the head of the clergy, and all 
the corporate bodies waited on him to express their gratitude 
to me, and solicit that I might not be removed, which Sir 
Ralph found was^the effect of real attachment ; and as he 
risked losing the island by removing me, he requested me to 
remain some time longer. The Maltese were so oppressed 
by General Pigot^s government, that they had planned an 
insurrection, which would have broken out but for the assu- 
rances I gave them that their grievances would soon be 
redressed. I inclose an extract of a letter from Mr. Paget to 
Lord Grenville, and an extract from Sir Ralph’s letter to me.^ 

General Pigot was second in command of the army under 
Sir R. Abercromby, and was landed at Malta to make way 
for General Hutchinson to be second, who was a great favorite. 
A General Officer told a friend of mine that he might perceive 
Sir Ralph’s opinion of the improbability of Malta surren- 
dering by his giving the command to Pigot, who had orders 
to act only on the defensive, and it was agreed on between 
Lord Keith and Sir Ralph to withdraw our forces from 
Malta the first week in October, and it would have been done 
before, but from my sanguine report. Luckily for the credit 
of our country, it surrendered in September 5 the blockade of 
Malta has certainly contributed to strengthen the high opinion 
foreigners entertain of our naval abilities and wonderful per- 
severance. I expect Hallowell at Malta soon by whom I 
shall write more fully. I am very happy to hear that the 
worthy Sir William and my dear sister Hamilton are well. I 
beg my best respects to them. 

Troubridge has proved himself my warm friend, he has 
endeavoured to get me established at Malta, and has spoken 
in his strong language very fully his sentiments. Ministers 
may be sorry, when it is too late, at not having complied with 
the wishes of the Maltese. Adieu, my dear Lord, may God 
continue to protect you, and increase your prosperity, is the 
fervent prayer of 

Your Lordship’s obliged and devoted, 

^‘Alexander John Ball.” 

' These are wanting. ^ 
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The fottowing is from the Danish Adjutant-Generalj Lind- 
holm : — 


"His Bntanmc Majesty’s brig the Kite, 
June the 10th, 1801, at noon. 

My Lordj • 

have this moment received a letter from his Royal 
Highness the Crown Prince, who has given me orders to 
communicate to your Lordship that on the evening of the 
8th, some English officers were on shore at Copenhagen, from 
his Majesty^s schooner the Eling, and that some dispute had 
arisen between them and the populace of that city, but for- 
tunately being near the guard, the officers thereof interfered 
immediately, and prevented any injury being done. The 
irritation of the people must be occasioned by the capture 
of our West India possessions, and from their idea that the 
capitulation is severer than they could have expected, con- 
sidering the nature of the dispute between the two countries, 
for until that news arrived Sir Thomas Williams, Captain 
Devonshire, and other officers were on shore, did me the 
honour to call on me, and walked about the city entirely un- 
molested, and as a proof that his Royal Highness has endea- 
voured to prevent any disrespect being paid to the British 
officers since that time he had ordered that a non-commis- 
sioned officer should attend them to interfere in case of need. 
It gives his Royal Highness pain that this circumstance 
should have happened, and he certainly will prevent any 
repetition thereof as much as lays in his power ; but his 
Royal Highness thinks the surest and most effectual manner 
of preventing it, in the present moment of the displeasure of 
the people, is, that the British officers should not go on 
shore at that city until the so much wished for happy re- 
conciliation is settled between the two Courts. I beg your 
Lordship will excuse my not stating to you personally what 
I have the honour of writing, for in attempting to land last 
night at Kioge, it was so dark we could not find the harbour, 
and after being three hours in the boat we returned very wet 
to the Kite. I am awaiting the abatement of the wind to go 
on shore to shift myself, and if the weather is moderate I 
will certaipjy wait on your Lordship to-morrow ; but if on 
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the contrary it should be stormy, I pray your Lordship will 
have the kindness to send a small vessel as near the harbour 
of Bjoge as is safe, in order to facilitate my wish of waiting 
on your Lordship as early as possible. 

Your Lordship^s kind reception of me yesterday, and the 
great attention aiM civility I experienced while on board the 
St, George, made that day one of the pleasantest of my life ; 
but all the joy that arose in consequence thereof is damped 
by this very disagreeable and unpleasant communication 
which falls to my lot to be the conveyer of to your Lordship, 
as I assure your Lordship it is my private hope and I am 
sure it is also that of his Royal Highness, that this unplea- 
sant accident may not be the cause of any coolness or altera- 
tion in the harmony that has subsisted since the conclusion 
of the armistice. With sentiments of the most unfeigned 
regard, I have the honour to subscribe myself, my Lord, 
Your Lordship^s most obedient, and most 
Humble servant, 

Lindholm. 

‘‘The Right Honourable Lord Viscount Nelson, 

&c, &c. 

Nelson, always alert, immediately wrote to express his hope 
that if any serious insult had been offered by any persons 
to British officers, they would be brought to punishment. 

Adjutant-General Lindholm writes : — 


“ Kioge, June lltb, 1801. 

My Lord, 

I beg your Lordship will excuse me for not having the 
honour to wait on you to-day, as I am very unwell, and wish 
to go to Copenhagen as soon as possible. I hear that a 
Midshipman from the Elmg is the cause of a little trouble 
which was of no consequence. I was almost sure that our 
populace has not been the aggressor, but I will not accuse 
any man. I hope and I wish that no animosity will exist 
between two nations who have been friends in many cen- 
turies. 

Permit me, my Lord, to ask if one of our frigates who is 
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arrived in Norway from the Mediterranean can return to 
Copenhagen ? 

I have the honour to remain, with the highest esteem, 
My Lord, 

Your Lordship^s 

Most obedient and most humble servant, 

Lindholm. 

Right Honourable Lord Viscount Nelson, 

Commander-m chief, &c &c.” 


'‘Kioge, June 11th, 1801. 

" My Lord, 

have this moment had the honour to receive your 
Lordship^s letter^ brought me by an officer of the Kite. I 
am very sorry that I cannot, so much I desired, wait on your 
Lordship, as I am sick, and am going to Copenhagen this 
evening. 

Your Lordship may be assured that our Government 
certainly will punish any man who dared give the least insult 
to any British subject, and certainly that will never be the 
case 5 but I am afraid that perhaps some young men will not 
always be so cautious as they should. 

I beg once more that your Lordship will excuse me for 
not coming, I hope I shall soon have the honour to wait on 
your Lordship. I am, with sentiments of high esteem and 
respect, my Lord, 

^ Your Lordship’s most obedient, and 

Most humble servant, 

H. Lindiiolm. 

** Right Honourable Lord Viscount Nelson, 

&c &c. &c ” 

To this, Nelson replied, “Respecting my permitting a 
Danish frigate to pass from Norway to Copenhagen, I beg 
leave to iriform his Royal Highness, that I have no power 
whatever to grant such permission. On the contrary, the 
Government of Denmark having refused to allow of Norway 
being included in the armistice, I believe that there would be 
no impropiiety in any English man-of-war attacking them in 
the ports of Norwav, much less if they put to sea, as Den- 
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mark has refused the temporary neutrality for that kingdom j 
but I have no doubt the British Government will do every 
thing of that nature, which his Royal Highness may think 
proper to 

Lord Nelson directed Captain Sutton^ on the 11th to cruise 
between the Koll and Zealand to intercept Danish vessels 
laden with warlike stores, &c. I find a copy of this letter as 
follows : — 

" St George, Kioge Bay, June 11th, 1801. 

Sir, 

Having received information that a ship is bound from 
Copenhagen to Norway, loaded with cannon, and also that 
some other vessels are about sailing from Copenhagen, loaded 
with naval stores, contrary fo the terms and spirit of not 
only the armistice, but also to the kindness of Sir H}de 
Parker and the British Government, who allowed provisions 
to pass from Denmark into Norway; I therefore desire that 
you wiU proceed through the Belt, and cruise between the 
Koll and the Island of Zealand, and endeavour to intercept 
the ship and vessels above described, as also all other vessels 
w^hich may be bound from Copenhagen or other parts of the 
Danish dominions to Norway, Iceland, Faro, or Greenland, 
loaded with warlike stores or naval stores ; and you will send 
such ships as you may seize* of the above description, to 
England, and as there is a squadron of Danish ships of war 

* Sir John Sutton attained the rank of Post Captain m 1782, and in 1798 was 
appointed to the Romulus of 36 guns, in which he pioceeded to the Mediterra- 
nean, and afterwaids commanded the Egmont ot 74 guns He was m the action 
in Gourjean Bay in 1795 with SirDavidge Gould, and also off the Hieres islands 
under Vice-Admiral Hotham In 1796 he headed a party of boats belongmg to 
a squadron sent to Tunis by Vice-Admiral Waldegrave, made an attack on some 
French vessels, and captured the Nemesis of 28 guns, the Sardine of 22 guns, 
and two other armed vessels He seived with Nelson at the evacuation of 
Corsica, and assisted in transporting the valuable public stores and other property 
to Porto Perrajo He was an able officer on the 14th of February 1797, off Cape 
St Vmcent, and received a gold medal on this occasion. He afterwards served 
m the Channel fleet, had the command of the Superb, of 74 guns, andm 1801 was 
made Captain of the Fleet, under the Honourable W. Cornwallis. In 1804 he 
was made a Rear-Admiral, and appointed to the harbour duty at Plymouth. In 
this he continued until 1809, when he was made a Vice-Admiral, and appointed 
Commander-in -chief on the Halifax station. He was made K C.B on January 2, 
1815, became a full Admiral in 3819, and died at Ramsgate, an Admiral of the 
White, August 8, 1825, at the age of 67 years 



in Norway^ wlio may wish to get to Copenhagen, it is my 
direction that you do your utmost in endeavouring to prevent 
their coming to Copenhagen ; but you are to acquaint the 
Commander of your orders, and if he consents to remain 
with you till you receive directions from me or any other, 
your superior officer, for your conduct ; in that case you are 
to allow him, or them, to keep their colours flying; but if 
they refuse your reasonable request, it is my direction, that 
you use your utmost endeavours to take possession of him 
or them, and acquaint me, or the Secretary of the Admiralty, 
as the case may require, of your proceedings 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

‘^Nelson and Bronte. 

“ Samuel Sutton, Esq 
Captain of H.M. Ship Amazon ” 

Nelson was exceedingly dissatisfied with the <;onduct of 
the Danes. He considered the conditions of his armistice 
disregarded. Ships (he says) have been masted, guns taken 
on board, floating batteries prepared ; in short every thing 
is doing, as my reporters say, in defiance of the treaty, except 
hauling out, and completing their rigging.-’^^ And to Earl 

* To Evan Nepean, Esq Dispatches and Letters, Vol iv p 41 L The evi- 
dence upon which Nelson makes these complaints, was afforded by the following 
report obtamed by the Hon. Colonel Stewart, which I hnd among the Nelson 
Papers 

Note of Ships qf War now in the Barhour of Copenhagen* 

*'Ten sail of the line, two thereof new ships of eighty guns, viz the Neptunas 
and Waldemar. These ships are m the same state as before the action of the 
2nd of April — ^having their guns on board, lower rigging set up, and topmasts 
ready to send up — are supposed to he the best ships in the navy, and have lately 
undergone a thorough repairing. 

Two sloops of war ot 20 to 24 guns, new ships, the same as above 

One new line of battle ship of 80 guns^ — took m her lower masts and bowsprit 
last week. 

One ship of 80 guns fitting out with all expedition, may he ready to take in 
her masts m the course of a fortnight 

Three old ships of 60 to 70 guns, supposed to he fitting out for block ships, 
such as command the entrance of the Channel, or what is termed the Northern 
line of defence. 

One Ime-of-battle ship at present in dock. * 

One fngate of 36 guns fitting out 

''Three cut down frigates, supposed to he intended for block ships or floating 
hatteiies. 
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St. Vincent on the 14th he writes : I see every thing which 
is dirty and mean going on^ and the Prince Royal at the head 
of it ; but your astonishment will cease when I assure you 
that a French Republican oiEcer, in his uniform, feathers, &c. 
is always with his Royal Highness. The measure is so 
indelicate towards England, that you will not be surprised, 
if every thing, which is sacred amongst nations of honour, 
should be broken. The Armistice, except their ships being 
absolutely hauled out, has been totally disregarded/^^ 

His health improved greatly, and he wrote to Rear-Admiral 
Totty, and to Mr. Davison of its re-establishment. To the 
latter he says, That great and good Being, who has so often 
taken care of me, has still protected me, and I am recovered 
contrary, I am sure, to the expectation of myself, and every 
one in this fleet : and within these last four days, am got 
stronger and better than I almost ever felt myself/^ He 
adds : “ All my friends in the fleet have been more than kind 
to me. If I had not been so ill, I should, perhaps, not have 
believed how much I am respected, I may almost say beloved, in 
the fleet. Even Admiral Totty, an entire stranger to me, writes 
me, — ‘ Your Lordship talks of going to England. I hope in 
God you will not stir from the Baltic until every thing is 
settled, and you take us all with you.^ ” Lord Nelson also 
alludes in this letter to ‘^poor Mrs. Nelson I am sure you 

** One floating battery of 24 guns, saved on the 2nd of April. 

One polacre of 24 guns — formerly the guaid-ship 
** All the gun-boats saved on the 2nd of April have their sails bent, and seem- 
ingly ready for sea. 

** Copenhagen, %th June, 1801 
Skips of War laying in the Inner Roads, 

“ Two ships of the line completely rigged and sails bent. 

One frigate do. 

Three brig cutters. 

** Two line-of-hattle block ships, and one 24-gun battery, a bomb, forming the 
Northern hue of defence. 

The new ship formerly mentioned has got in some of her lower-deck guns 
this forenoon, and has men on board to iigher out with all expedition 

^^Two of the cut down frigates have each twenty carpenters on board, and the 
other eighty-gun ship upwards of fifty, they work extra hours 


* Letters and Dispatches, Vol iv. p 412. 
VOL. II. 



have done every thing which is proper and kind for poor Mrs. 
Nelson ; he liberal, and let her want for no comfort. I never 
wanted to make money of any one. The dead cannot do any 
more kindness than to repose a confidence in the living. 
Never shall poor Maurice^ can he know what is going on^ be 
sorry for his goodness to me.^^ 

TO LADY HAMILTON. 

** St. George, Kioge Bay, June 12th, 1801. 

My dearest Friend, 

I am writing a last line as the Pylades is getting under 
sail, and in the moment a cutter is reported to be in sight. 
I am aU now anxiety, therefore cannot get on, so you must 
excuse my short letter of this day, but since I wrote yesterday 
not a piece of news nor a boat has been on board. Let me 
have good, good news, it cannot be too good. Yes, then it 
wonld distract me with happiness — if bad from you it would 
so grieve me that I should become melancholy. Thirty-seven 
days, not a scrap of a pen. Bear me up. 

Ever your faithful, 

Nelson and Bkont£.^^ 


My dearest Friend, 

I am oveijoyed. I shall he better and happier than ever, 
and be as soon in England as possible. I have sent off four 
letters this day, two by Troubridge, and two by Davison — 
this makes five. 

Ever yours, 

Nelson and Bronte.” 

“11 at mght 

“Jme \2th. Have only read the Admiral’s letter, and that 
Admiral Pole is coming. Will write to-morrow if I keep my 
senses.” 

His anxiety to he relieved was now met by the appoint- 
ment of Admiral (afterwards Sir Charles Monce) Pole/ an 


> Sir Charles Monce Pole, Bart, was descended fiom the Poles of Shute in 
Devonshire, and bom January 18, 1757. He was educated at the Eoyal Naval 
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early friend of Nelson's. He invested Rear-Admiral Graves’ 
with the Order of the Bath agreeably to the commands of 


College at Portsmoutli, sailed as a Midshipman with Captain Locker in the 
Thames frigate m 1772, and afterwards accompanied Sir Edward Hughes to the 
East Indies, where he was made Lieutenant of the Seahorse, when he formed ac- 
quaintance with Nelson. On the surrender of Pondicheriy in 1778 he was made 
a Commander, and on March 22, 1779, a Post Captain. He was in the followmg 
year appointed to the Hussar of 28 guns, which, by the unskilfulness of a pilot, 
was lost in North Amenca, He conveyed Vxce-Adnural Arbuthnot's dispatches to 
England, and was then appointed to the Success of 32 guns, m which, in 1782, he 
fought a severe action with, and took the Santa Catalma of 34 guns, the largest 
frigate at that tune m the Spanish service Upon the estabhshment of peace in. 
1783 he was appointed to a guard-ship, and m 1790 to the Melampus, then to 
the Illustrious, and was made a Groom of the Bedchamber to his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Clarence. Upon the breaking out of the Revolutionary war, Sir 
Charles Pole was appomted to the Colossus, and accompanied Vice-Admiral 
Hotham to the Mediterranean. Upon his return to England in 1793 he was made 
a Rear-Admiral, served m the Channel Meet, went to the West Indies under Sir 
Hugh Chnstian, displayed great activity and abihty, and upon his return was 
made First Captain of the Grand Fleet, under the command of Lord Bridport. In 
1799 he was moved into the Royal George, jomed Rear-Admnal Berkeley's 
squadron, and engaged five Spanish Ime-of-battle ships. He was afterwards named 
Commander-m-chief and Governor of Newfoundland, whither he proceeded m 
the Agmcourt of 64 guns, but was recalled to take Lord Nelson's place in the 
Baltic m 1801, having on the 1st of January of this year attamed the rank of Vice- 
Admiral Having seen an end to the Northern Confederacy, he was engaged ofT 
Cadiz, and was for his services raised to the dignity of a Baronet, September 12, 

1801. He represented the Borough of Newark-upon-Trent m Parliament in 

1802, took an active part m the discussion of Naval matters m the House of 
Commons, and was made Chairman of a Board to inquiie into certam Naval 
abuses, after which, in 1806, he was made one of the Lords of the Admiralty, but 
retired upon a change of Administration m October of this year. At the general 
promotion after the Battle of Tiafalgar, Sir Charles Pole was made a full Admiral 
and received the honour of G C B He died an Adnural of the White at his 
seat, Wolverton Park, Hants, June 10, 1813 

^ Sir Thomas Graves was the son of a Clergyman, who settled in the north of 
Ireland, and nephew to Admiral Samuel Graves, through whose interest he was 
introduced mto the navy, prior to the American war. He was selected by Lord 
Mulgrave to accompany the expedition to the North Pole With Commodore 
Hotham he was engaged m many services of great peril and difficulty, and uniformly 
displayed the greatest gallantry. Upon the breaking out of hostilities with France, 
he was sent to the West Indies, and afterwards appointed to the Bedford, 74 guns, 
and served m America under his relation, Rear-Admiral Thomas Graves, after- 
wards Lord Graves, who was Commander-m*chief m North Amenca. He was sub- 
sequently engaged in the encounter with the Comte de Grasse, m 1782, and thenm 
a desperate contest with La Sybille, French frigate In 1801 he was raised to the 
rank of Real -Admiral of the White, and proceeded to the Baltic with Sir Hyde 
Parker At the attack on Copenhagen he was second in command under Lord 

H 2 



George IIL as a mark of distinction for his conduct at Co- 
penhagen, and according to Colonel Stewart this ceremony 
was performed in a very distinguished manner* N elson laid the 
sword across the Admiral’s shoulder^ in the name of his Sove- 
reign, and addressed him in a dignified and animated speech ; 

Never (says Colonel Stewart) was Knight more honourably 
invested/^ The same excellent authority also acquaints us 
that Nelson^s departure from the fleet was matter of deep 
regret to all^ and that there was a complete depression of 
spirits on the occasion* 

Nelson was much gratified by the manner in which his 
return to England was granted, as the letter from Mr. Nepean 
communicating the same was accompanied with the following 
expressions : “ I have their Lordships^ further commands to 
acquaint your Lordship, that your services m the Baltic have 
met their entire approbation, and to assure you that they 
feel the greatest concern that the state of your health should 
render it necessary you should quit the command, by which 
your country must be deprived (though it is hoped only for 
a short time) of the advantage of your Lordship’s talents and 
experience, which have been so conspicuous on all occasions/^ 

Lord Nelson alludes to the investiture and the levee in the 
following letter to Lady Hamilton : — 


June 13th, 1801, 

My dearest Friend, 

I was so overcome yesterday with the good and happy 
news that came about my going home, that I believe I was in 
truth scarcely myself. The thoughts of going do me good, yet 
all night I was so restless that I could not sleep. It is nearly 
calm, therefore Admiral Pole cannot get on. I wish I had a 
rope fast to him, I believe I should pull myself to pieces, but 
I will have a httle more patience ; but my nails are so long, 


Nelson, who has spoken nobly of the services of his friend. The Ordei of the 
Bath was bestowed on him, and Nelson deputed to invest him with it, as will bo 
seen by Nelaon^s letters on this occasion He was made Rear-Admiral of the 
Red in 1804, and afterwards commanded in the Home or Channel fleet In 1805 
he was made Vice-Admuah and obhged to return home from ill health. He 
attained the rank of Vice-Admiral of the Blue, and died at his seat, Woodbine 
Cottage, near Homtou, Maich 29, 1814 
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not cut since Februaiy, that I am afraid of their breaking, 
but I should have thought it treason to have cut them, as 
long as there was a possibility of my returning for my old 
dear friend to do the job for me. How is Sir William — 
better? I shall do as you please about going into the country, 
but in the party to Wales there will be Mr. Greville, who 
I am sure will be a stop to many of our conversations, for 
we are used to speak our minds freely of Kings and beggars, 
and not fear being betrayed. Do you think of aU this against 
my arrival. 

June \^ih. Looking out very sharp for Admiral Pole. If 
he was not to come I believe it would kill me. I am ready 
to start the moment I have talked with him one hour. This 
day I am going to invest Sir Thomas Graves with the ensigns 
of the Order of the Bath. He will be knighted with the 
sword given me by the Captains of the Nile. Your green 
chair is to represent the throne, placed under a canopy, made 
of the Royal standard, and elevated. Your blue satin pillow 
is to carry the ribbon, star, and commission, and Hardy has 
trimmed out the quarter-deck in his usual style of elegance. 

Sunday evening^ June 14^A, 9 clock. Our parade is over, 
I have acted as King as well as I could. I have letters from 
Tyson of April 12th, he seems, poor fellow, very unhappy 
about his wife. The wind is fair for Admiral Pole, he must 
be here to-morrow, and I shall sail next day. 

Ever yours. 

Nelson and Bront]e” 

June IBth, The wind is fair for Admiral Pole ; he must 
arrive in the course of the day. How slow he moves — at 
least in my idea. I shall move faster homewards. Best 
regards to all our friends. My brother scolds me because I 
do not write to him. If he knew as you do what I have 
[to do] for near 80 sail of pendants he would not think so, 
but he has no patience, and now thinks that what would have 
satisfied him before, and which he has neither got, or is likely 
to get, IS not worth his acceptance. Best regards to Mrs. 
Nelson.” 

Captain Parker also wrote to Lady Hamilton: — 



“ H. M. Ship, St George, Kioge Bay, 

June 14, 1801, 

My Lady^ 

You are so very kind in every instance to me, and have 
been so continually my friend, that I should be most un- 
grateful was I not to acknowledge so many and repeated 
favours and attentions. I feel Inost particularly gratified at 
the receipt of your friendly epistle inclosed to my most 
valuable fidend for me, and am happy beyond measure to tell 
you he has most perfectly recovered his late indisposition, 
which I assure you was such as to excite no little alarm in 
my breast, when I first saw him ; but, thank God, the change 
of scene, added to the hopes he had of constantly receiving 
orders to go home from his own request, buoyed him up 
against the indisposition he laboured under, and the firesh 
and certain intelligence of another Admiral quitting England 
to take this command has altered him to every thing we can 
wish. He can, thank God, now eat and drink, laugh and 
joke, and in short, I never before saw him in such spirits. 
He purposes allowing me the honour of going home with 
him, and you can, I am sure, knowing the affectionate esteem 
I have for him, well conceive how peculiarly happy such 
attentions from him must make me. 

I got your letter by the Phoenix last nightj she left 
England on the 5th, at which time Admiral Pole was at Yar- 
mouth waiting for the iEolus^s arrival to bring him out, and 
as the winds have been fair since that time, we are in hourly 
expectation of seeing him. The great and good Lord Nelson 
is anxious for the moment, and has so judiciously arranged 
all his papers that I do not think he will be six hours in 
preparing to quit the St. George. The great regret all the 
officers feel at losing their noble patron is distressing to 
witness. Hardy, who begs me not to forget him to you, 
remains with Admiral Pole, and I feel not a little interested, 
and indeed enthusiastic at accompanying the hero of Aboukxr 
and Copenhagen to England. I hope my sister feels as 
much obliged to you as I do, and that she has not forgotten 
to acknowledge with respect and gratitude your mark of 
kindness. I have given her a strict order to wear it and 
reverence the man whose conduct claims such general admi- 
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ration. I am glad to hear the beautiful Horatia is so well, 
and shall not easily forget your proposal which I leave you 
to make to the Admiral, This day we have had grand doings 
on board — Lord Nelson, by the command of the King, has 
invested Sir Thomas Graves with the Knighthood of the 
Bath, and in the most handsome style, all the Captains of the 
fleet, full-dressed, present, under the Royal Standard, a grand 
guard, and a salute of twenty-one guns. I had the honour 
to carry the sword of the Nile with which Sir Thomas was 
knighted. At the close of this august ceremony Lord Nelson, 
with his usual goodness and ability, made one of the most 
appropriate and elegant speeches I ever heard ; it pleased and 
awed everybody, and expressed how amply rewarded all 
glorious actions were by our Sovereign and our country. My 
best respects to Sir William, and Mrs. Nelson, nor do I 
forget Horatia, and with great esteem I remain, your Lady- 
ship^s most grateful servant, 

T. Paekeb. 

‘^Tou will soon see Lord Nelson in London. He says he 
will not let much grass grow under his feet after he lands 
until he sees you.^’ 

Another of Nelson^s favourite Captains, who had heard 
that Sir William Hamilton was to be the Governor of Malta, 
wrote to congratulate her Ladyship : — 


Minotaur, off Alexandria, 
June 15th, 1801. 


«^Dear Lady Hamilton, 

Although a considerable time has passed since I had the 
honour of taking my leave at Leghorn, believe me, I have 
not been backward in my inquiries after your health and Sir 
William^s, and I have very often thought of writing ; but thiS 
country has been so dull since you left it, that nothing but 
misfortunes and scenes of misery have taken place, and the 
many comforts we used to enjoy at the different places, are 
now vanished, and I am sorry to say, the French, with aU 
their villainy, have taken possession. 

I shall ever acknowledge the many kind attentions 



sliewn me by you and Sir William, and I often, very crflen, 
regret the change that haa taken place, and most sincerely 
hope the new appointment of Sir William Hamilton will 
answer his expectation, and which I most sincerely congra- 
tulate you both upon. The Governorship of Malta, which 
we are informed for certain is given to Sir William, may he 
live many years to enjoy it, and you to partake of every 
comfort. No doubt by the time he comes out, we shall have 
peace, and with a little of your good management, things 
may be brought round in this country, to make it pleasant 
once more. 

Our valuable friend. Lord Nelson, has been adding new 
laurels ; may he live long to enjoy them. I have to lament 
my not going home, when I might have stood a chance to 
have been one of his party : I like no better company, I 
assure you. I hope if this country is to fall, that it will be 
soon, then no doubt it will be Minotaur^s turn to go to Old 
England, when I shall have the pleasure and satisfaction of 
paying my respects to you and all my friends. I beg my 
kind remembrance to Sir William and Lord Nelson, when 
you see him. Miss Knight I had a line from some time 
since. My best wishes to her and Mrs. Cadogan. If I can 
be of any service to you or Sir William, in this part of the 
world, you have only to command me, and believe me with 
great truth, and every sincere wish, your much obliged and 
obedient humble servant, 

Thomas Louis. 

P. S. Part of our army with Turks, &c. are near Cairo. 
I wish they were in it/^ 

Lord Nelson quitted the Baltic on the 19th, and sailed in 
the Kite brig for England, being unwilling to deprive the fleet 
of a large vessel. He was at this time in correspondence 
with the Prince Castelcicala relative to the affairs of Naples, 
and received the following from his Highness ; — 

My noble and respected Friend, 

I received your obliging and very interesting letter yes- 
terday. Accept, my dear Lord, my earnest thanks for the 



you acquainted with them. The state of this monarchy is so 
reduced that the natives and their families are shocked by it. 
The general quarters of the army is at Schdnbrun, and the 
insurrectionary Hungarians are one half in Luxembourg, the 
other still in Hungary. We were on the point of starting at * 
Christmas, my people and baggage were already at Brun. Now 
I tremble for Italy, for the scoundrel Le Brun will not agree 
to an armistice, and I apprehend if he does he will not in- 
clude us in it. The King, the Prince, and Princess, are all 
well, their two children have had the small-pox naturally, and 
very favourably, and are already quite recovered. All was 
quiet in our two kingdoms. I live very retired here. Har- 
mony is in some degree established in our family. I shall 
hold the Empresses child at the baptismal font, and she 
will hold Louisans. I do not go out at all now, for I have 
a violent cold, which torments me very much. St. Marco 
Corigliano is here. Luchesi also arrived last night. In the 
general alarm and departure at Christmas I sent poor 
D® Carolina and her family to Trieste. Adieu, my dear 
Lady, send me word how you feel, if you are happy, what 
your prospects are ; all that concerns you interests me. Bel- 
mont has left Russia in very bad health ; he could not stop 
there, all their proceedings were insupportable to him. He 
travels slowly by way of Germany, and will perhaps be at the 
marriage of his brother with the Princess of Courland, which 
takes place this month in Saxony. Adieu, my compliments 
to the Chevalier, and to the valorous and dear Lord Nelson, 
the hero of the Nile. How often I think of him. Adieu, my 
dear Lady, I hope some day to see you again, and rely on my 
constant friendship, which will cease only with the life of 
your tender and sincere friend, 

Charlotte. 

All my dear children make their compliments to you ; they 
are all well, thank God, but our misfortunes leave me no hope 
of establishing them. Adieu, again adieu,^^ 


My dear Lady, 

Your letter has quite distressed me, for I 


March 31, 1801 
see you are neither 
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SO happy nor as satisfied as my sincere and grateful hearty 
and true' friendship for you, would desire you to be, but 
these are bad times^ and there is nothing but suffering. I 
have been ill again^ I cannot quite recover, but, thank God, 
I am able to move about. My dear daughters are quite well, 
thank Heaven, and form my only consolation, though mingled 
with sorrow too, seeing, as I do, that there is no estabhsh- 
ment for them, and thinking, if I die, what they may be 
subjected to ; this often makes me regret escaping the tempest 
of the 23rd of December, when, engulphed in the waters, 
none with me, I should never have known so many horrors 
and such ingratitude ; the entry of the French into the king- 
dom, and the horrible peace forced upon us, which brought 
me to the brink of death, and now, though I am partially 
restored to health, I fear it will not be durable, with my spirits 
so tired. Leopold has been very ill, and has been obliged to 
lose blood for the first time. I hope to go into the country 
soon, that will give me great pleasure, for plants and trees are 
not ungrateful. Adieu, my dear Lady, I hope we shall meet 
again. Rely on my constant finendship and gratitude ; make 
my compliments to the Chevalier, let me often hear from you, 
and believe me ever your sincere 

Cabolina..^^ 

Soon after his arrival in London, Lord Nelson wrote to 
the Hon Henry Addington (July 8th), in which he says : 

Pnnce Castelcicala has been so pressing that I should bear 
my testimony to you of the fidehty of the King of the Two 
Sicilies, and his fear that the loss of the island of Sicily may 
be the consequence of the want of assistance from this 
country ; that it has struck me forcibly that the former plan 
of the French is still likely to be carried into effect, either by 
treaty or by force. I dare say that plan is much better 
known to you than to me, although having for a length of 
time seen the correspondence both public and private, from 
aU the Neapolitan Ministers to their Government, and to the 
Queen of Naples, I am perfectly acquainted with the views 
of the several Powers, The plan of the French Directory 
was, not to have an army of French in Italy on a peace, but 
to make all the Powers of Italy dependent upon them j in 



order to do tWs, Corsica was to be taken from Elba, 
Sardinia, Sicily, if possible, Malta, Corfu, and those could be 
easily kept, and would awe their enemies in Italy (if any 
turned against them), and support their friends, and cut our 
trade both with Italy and Turkey to pieces 5 indeed, we 
could have none. From Castelcicala^s conversation, I think 
that either by a forced treaty with the King of Naples, or by 
force of arms, these people will attempt, and even are 
attempting, the getting Sicily, which will be a very severe 
stroke upon us/^^ 

It was on the 1st of July that Lord Nelson landed at 
Yarmouth, and the first act he performed was to visit the 
wounded at Copenhagen in hospital at this place; after 
which he departed for London, bemg escorted by the Volun- 
teer Cavalry as far as Lowestoffe, a distance of eleven miles. 
Another act of kindness signalized his arrival; the following 
was directed to Mrs. Maurice Nelson : — 


My dear Mrs. Nelson, 

I beg that you will stay at Laleham, with horse, wiskey, 
and keep every convenience there to make your stay com- 
fortable, and by Michaelmas you can determine as to the 
mode and manner of your future residence. Nothing, be 
assured, shall be wanting on my part to make your life as 
comfortable and cheerful as possible, for believe me, with 
every respect and regard, your affectionate friend, 

‘^Nelson and Bront^. 


I send a hundred pounds, which you wdl accept from 
me. 

July 2nd, 1801 


Sir John Orde now courted communication with Lord 
Nelson, but failing to meet with him at his hotel, wrote the 
following letters : — 


My dear Lord, 


Gloucester Place, 
July 6th, 1801. 


I yesterday called ineffectually at Lothians, to offer you 
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personally my sincere congratulations on the many recent 
marks of distinction which your eminent services have ob- 
tained. An act of attention due from me as a member of the 
community you have so much benefited; as an oflScer in 
that service you have contributed so highly to distinguish j 
and one greatly interested in your welfare. I felt true satis- 
faction in acquitting myself of it, by the first opportunity that 
presented since our meeting at Gibraltar. 

I wished also to offer for your perusal a copy of the 
Correspondence which passed between me, the Board of 
Admiralty, Lord Spencer, and Lord St. Vincent, on a subject 
where your name is imphcated, and to add my verbal assur- 
ances to its ample testimony, that though I complained, as I 
must still do, of the preference given your Lordship over 
me, yet that I did so, merely in consequence of my seniority^ 
and some peculiarities in my situation, and without the 
slightest intention of derogating from your great sufficiency, 
which I shall ever feel true satisfaction in acknowledging. 

" This Correspondence also indisputably shews the ground 
of my subsequent difference with Lord St. Vincent, and the 
cause of my return to England, were totally unconnected 
with your Lordship^s nomination above alluded to, as in it 
Lord St. Vincent assures Sir William Parker and myself he 
had no concern in your Lordship^s nomination, which he 
styles a hard measure, calling for remonstrance on our part. 
But there seems a propriety in thus expressly assuring your 
Lordship I was not so influenced by it, as I am aware most 
uncommon and malicious efforts have been employed to cir- 
culate and establish a contrary opinion. 

My fear of occasioning some difference of sentiment in the 
Mediterranean fleet whilst Lord St. Vincent was with it, 
prevented my sending your Lordship a copy of this Corres- 
pondence when first prepared, as I otherwise should have 
done, to obviate every appearance of concealment ; which I 
hope was in some measure effected by my having the honour 
of presenting one to Lady Nelson and your Father for 
perusal, who might communicate to your Lordship any part 
of its contents they thought expedient. 

As I shall leave town on Thursday morning, I fear I shall 



not have the pleasure of seeing you before my return ; I will 
therefore now mention my regret at your liaving found it 
needful to put the agency of the Flag share of the Nile Prize 
Money in other hands than those of our approved and very 
worthy agent, Mr. Purvis, as the change has already occa- 
sioned some difficulties to the parties, and may eventually, 
from some mistakes, be a means of preventing his getting a 
Commission on it, unless your Lordship interferes in his 
behalf 5 though his doing so is, I believe, desired by a great 
majority, perhaps the whole of the flag-officers with whom, 
I conceive, the appointment of an agent rests. 

I have the honour to be, with great condescension and 
regard. 

My dear Lord, 

^^"Your most obedient humble servant, 

Obde. 

The Right Honourable 
Viscount Nelson, K.B/^ 


Hachwood, July 13th, 1801 

My dear Lord, 

As I found some difficulty in reading your letter sent by 
Captain Parker, not being accustomed to your writing, I 
would not detain him for my answer, and since perusing its 
contents, I have thought it prudent before making my reply, 
to allow you time to satisfy yourself from the correspondence 
put into your hands, as I reasonably thought you might have 
done from my letter of the 6th instant, that I have been 
very far from saying anything in it against you. 

Ambition is a sentiment natural to the breast of every 
good officer, and equally urges him to push by every honour- 
able means, at opportunities for distinction, and to complain 
when such occasions appear unfairly withheld from him — 
liberties, the exercise of which, ought not to be repined at 
by the fortunate candidate, nor to be readily given up by the 
unsuccessful. We all perhaps have aimed at chief command, 
and might, without blame, have employed our friends to 
assist in obtaining it. That I have some who are both able 
and willing to second my views, I am proud to say, hut I 
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could protest to you^ I never solicited their interference with 
the Admiralty on my behalf since promoted to the rank of 
an Admiral. 

No idle apprehensions of exposing to the knowledge of 
our enemies the defects in our naval discipline^ and in the 
character of some of our highest sea officers (circumstances 
of great public notoriety), would have prevented my publish- 
ing the correspondence in question immediately on my being 
refused the Court-Martial I demanded. Considerations of 
a very different nature have hitherto restrained my exercise 
of this necessary act of justice to myself, and the service, 
such as I trust, howeverj, wiU now soon be removed, and 
leave me at hberty to adopt such measures as in my judg- 
ment events shall make needfuL 

I did not mention Purvis to your Lordship in view to 
discuss his general claim to your favour, or the propriety of 
his conduct in any transactions between you. I did so in 
justice to his character as a very honest honourable agent, 
and in support of the consistency and propriety of my own 
conduct in not abandoning such a man, who your Lordship 
win recollect, was in possession of this appointment, when I 
conceive my right to continue him in it is equal to your 
power of taking it from him. I should not wonder if subor- 
dinate officers detached from a fleet when so fortunate as to 
make some prizes might wish to appoint a sole agent to dis- 
pose of them, although I never remember hearing of any 
such instance; and I am ready to allow they might on 
solicitiny expect an acquiescence with their views from all 
parties concerned when perfectly disengaged; but I must own 
I feel distressed and astonished to find your Lordship ex- 
pecting such a sacrifice on the pait of your brother Admirals 
interested in the Nile prize-money, in favour of a man un- 
known to most of them, and little acquainted with the 
nature of the employment, when it was not solicited on your 
part, nor to be effected but at the expense of a man who 
had every claim to the continuance of their support and con- 
fidence : much more still am I astonished to find your Lord- 
ship not only expecting from them such an abandonment of 
a faithful servant, but seemingly dissatisfied with your 
brother Admirals for starting any objections to your perse- 



vering in the appointment of a man as their agent whom 
they are nninterested about. 

“ I am, my dear Lord, 

“ Tour most obedient and humble servant, 

“J. Oede. 

Right Honourable Viscount Nelson, K.B. 

&c. &c. 

LORD NELSON TO SIB JOHN ORDE. 

dear Sir John, 

return your pamphlet, with many thanks for the 
perusal. I cannot but see clearly the cause of Lord St. 
Vincentes differences latterly with you — they evidently took 
their rise from my being sent up the Mediterranean. The 
order you gave out at Gibraltar in contradiction to the 
Commander-in-chief, from the slow approach of the Princess 
Royal, which hurt your feelings, and from the entirely very 
wrong conduct of Captain Draper and Colonel Desborough 
relative to the marine. I can now assure you on my word of 
honour, that neither Earl St. Vincent nor Lord Spencer w^ere 
the original cause of my being sent to the Mediterranean. 
The arrangement was made in April 1797, a year before I 
was sent. It is plain that neither the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, nor the Commander-m-chief, thought it right to tell 
you the causes which naturally sent me in particular into the 
Mediterranean 5 and I verily believe, that if Admirals, with 
iflags of the mam, had been in the same situation as yourself, 
that I should have been equally employed in the Mediterra- 
nean. I own myself sorry that the pamphlet was ever 
printed, and am glad that you saw the propriety of calling 
them in , for if answers had appeared by anonymous writers, 
you would have had to contend with a shadow. Excuse my 
observations on your book, and believe me, 

^^&c. &c. &c., 

Nelson and Bronte.^^ 

SIB JOHN ORDE TO LORD NELSON. 

** Hackwood Park, July 16tb, 1801. 

My dear Lord, 

“I did not receive your letter of the 11 th until I had 
despatched mine of the 13th instant. 
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Although, I confess, I cannot help expressing concern at 
some of your Lordship’s remarks on the correspondence sent 
for your perusal, which differs so very materially from all I 
had hitherto received from other quarters, yet as they appear 
in the shape of a statement, of what you consider to be the 
causes of the difference between Lord St. Vincent and 
myself ; and as they are, in fact, most of them new and ex- 
traordinary, I feel some degree of satisfaction from your com- 
munication of them? because I trust you will allow me to 
indulge a hope of such further explanations as may perhaps 
lead to the unravelling a mystery 1 have hitherto found inex- 
plicable. I must own, that from those I am induced to 
suspect that some representations, very opposite from facts, 
have been circulated, and reached your Lordship, making an 
impression on your mind, which I should be very anxious to 
remove. And for this purpose I must beg to trouble you 
with such observations as occur to me, from your ideas, as 
they appear at present from your letter, which I wish you to 
consider as a sort of inquiry, whether I am right in regard to 
the points I suppose you allude to, and as a request for your 
fuller information where you may find me wrong in my con- 
jectures, and my consequent explanations. But before I 
begin, I must state my surprise at your Lordship omitting to 
notice some of the reasons assigned in my correspondence, as 
causes of our difference, which I cannot conceive as an officer 
possessing a high sense of honour, you could deem too insig- 
nificant to be urged by me. 

“ Among the reasons supposed by your Lordship to have 
occasioned the difference in question,' you mention, ^The 
order I gave out at Gibraltar in contradiction to the Com- 
mander-in-chief/ What order this alludes to I have no con- 
ception ; for until I received your letter I never understood 
such a fact had been imputed to me. When about to leave 
Lord St. Vincent for Gibraltar, I waited on him, and in the 
most respectful manner, as I am certain his Lordship will 
bear me witness, requested his verbal explanations on the 
instructions he had sent for my future guidance, in order 
that I might be more certain (on this my intended first sepa- 
ration from his Lordship to be in port) fully to act in all 
things up to his plans and regulations, telling his Lordship 
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^at iM3p€f ^ my should mterfw witlx his^ aware^ as I 

of t|i^e mischiefs that had accrued in the fleet from sucji 
imprudent variance- His Lordship very readily complied 
with my wisht I went to Gibraltar ; and whilst there, I 
solemnly declare it was my first and only study how best 
to obey his orders, and faithfiilly second his views in every 
instance. On my rejoining his Lordship off Cadiz, I waited 
upon him with copies of my journal, and of every order and 
memorandum I had issued, whilst absent from his flag, and 
most pressingly requested him to peruse them 5 saying, that 
though I conceived I had most strictly conformed to his 
instructions as explained by himself to me, yet it was possible 
I might have erred unintentionally, and in such case I should 
desire to be set right. His Lordship' declined looking at 
them, and with great politeness assured me, in the most une- 
quivocal terms, he was fully satisfied with my conduct at 
Gibraltar, as he had been on every other occasion. 

As a third reason you mention, ^ the slow approach of the 
Princess Royal which hurt my feelings.^ What I a'm to un- 
derstand from this I am at a loss to judge. The Princess 
Royal approaching the fleet off Cadiz, had every sail set, 
which I judged useful to accelerate her junction with it. On 
a signal being discovered, and, after some time clearly made 
out from the Ville de Paris to the Princess Royal to make 
more sail, and reported to me, I directed Captain Draper to 
obey it instantly in the fullest extent, which I have no doubt 
he did in an officer-like manner. 

The next reason you mention, ^ The certainly very wrong 
conduct of Captain Draper and Colonel Desborough about 
the marine/ How far the conduct of Captain Draper and 
Colonel Desborough about the marine, which your Lordship 
decides to be wrong (from what evidence I know not), was 
really so, I will not presume to say, the matter never having 
been submitted to my judgment. But, admitting they were 
to blame, what is that to me ^ My memorandum, ordering 
the discharge of a marine from several ships, into Captain 
Hardy’s brig, will shew I complied most strictly with Lord 
St. Vincentes orders on that head; and as Captain Hardy 
made no representation to me afterwards on the business, 
how was I to know it had not been fully observed ? Besides, 
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had Lord Bt Vincent thought my conduct exceptionable in 
any of these instances, would he have approved of it as he 
had done ? or would he have omitted mentioning his objec- 
tions to me, had any occurred to make the impression on his 
mind you seem to suggest? To judge the contrary, would in 
my opinion be a reflection on Lord St Vincent, both as an 
oflScer and as a gentleman. 

Lord St. Vincent indeed wrote to me a very extraordinary 
letter on the business of the marine, but that he afterwards 
declared, with apologies, to have been in mistake for Colonel 
Desborough ; but not, as you will have seen, until he had 
had my answer to this letter two or three days in his posses- 
sion without opening it. His Lordship afterwards refused 
to allow this answer, still unopened, to be entered in his letter 
book, telling me, incorrectly as I have since found, that Mr. 
Purvis has assured him his letter to me had not been so 
entered : a conduct, if not calculated to disgust every officer 
of common feeling, certainly not conciliatory, or like to prevent 
a difference 

With respect to the point of your being sent up the Medi- 
terranean, which I observe you place as the first cause of 
difference, I really think it more than unnecessary to trouble 
you with a repetition of that representation upon it, which 
you will have already read in my correspondence; but I 
cannot help expressing my disappointment and mortification 
at finding my assurances of its not being a ground of my 
subsequent differences with Lord St. Vincent (although I 
allow it hurt my feelings), still fail to produce the effects on 
your Lordship^s mind, I had reasonably looked for. After 
Lord St. VincenPs positive denial to Sir William Parker and 
myself, of having any concern in your Lordship^s nomination, 
and his expressing his disapprobation of it, saying it was a 
hard measure calling for remonstrance on our parts, I must 
have had a worse opinion of his Lordship than I had to have 
doubted his veracity; and have been more unreasonable than 
I trust I have hitherto approved myself to differ with him on 
such a business. 

Your Lordship is good enough to ^give me your word of 
honour, that neither Lord Spencer, nor Lord St Vincent, 
were the original cause of your being sent into the Mediter- 

I 2 
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ratx^an ; that the arrangement was made in 1797> a year 
before you were sent/ Strange circumstance certainly (Lord 
Spencer being at that time at the head of the Admiralty^ and 
Lord St. Vincent of the Mediterranean fleet), as the French 
had not begun their preparations for the invasion of Egypt, 
and such as I could have little idea of. For your Lordship 
must recollect the conversation we had together on the 
subject at Gibraltar, when you told me, Lord St. Vincent had 
mentioned to you, that I wished to be sent on detached 
service ; and when you gave it me as your opinion, that I 
should be sent after you up the Mediterranean, by Lord St. 
Vincent, should he find it expedient to augment your small 
squadron to ten or twelve ships of the line. Besides, the last 
conversation I held with Lord Spencer previous to my leaving 
England, and those I had had with Lord St. Vincent on my 
first joining him, both events subsequent to the month of 
April, 1797 ^ were calculated to convey to me a very different 
idea of the importance of the service I was destined to be 
employed on. 

But, to take the matter as your Lordship puts it, why 
the laboured concealment of such a fact on the 'part of Lord 
Spencer, and Lord St, Vincent, which you notice on-the part 
of Sir William Parker and myself^ Why endeavour to 
deceive us, when the simple communication of such particular 
motives, as you allude to, might have served to assuage our 
wounded feelings, and to satisfy us we ought, on such ex- 
traordinary grounds, to be reconciled to the measure ? Surely, 
my dear Lord, I must have mistaken your character, or you 
do not think such communication would have been too great 
a sacrifice to the reputation, or even the prejudices of old 
officers ^ Surely some little attention to officers, placed in so 
unfortunate a predicament, was not too much to expect from 
the liberality, or even the justice of their country I But after 
all, in this case, as in every other arising out of my corres- 
pondence, I am far from wishing to bias the opinion of any 
sea officer, however low m rank, much less that of your 
Loidship, every officer of liberality will judge for himself, 
without condemning his neighbour, who may happen to 
differ from him in point of sentiment. 

My last letter would have conveyed to you my senti- 
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ments and resolutions respecting the publication of my cor- 
respondence. Be assured I have not recalled a copy of those 
I gave out, but in view to increase the circulation of them. 
I am not so undecided in my measures as to be deterred from 
the execution of any plan I deem necessary to the support of 
my own character, or the good of the corps to which I belong, 
by silly apprehension of the malicious workings of anonymous 
writers, whose impudent efforts I should ever disregard. 

“ I am, my dear Lord, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

Oede. 

the Right Hon Viscount Nelson, &c &.c” 


Warwick, August 1st. 


My dear Lord, 

I had purposely avoided every appearance of soliciting 
the opinion upon my pamphlet of any naval officer to whom 
1 addressed it* But I felt much gratified by the voluntary 
offer of your Lordship, with your supposed reasons of the 
cause of my difference with Lord St Vincent (although the 
former was not exactly conformable to what I might have 
expected), as they afforded me some prospect of discovering 
the grounds of that inexplicable business, and of counter- 
acting the effects of any misrepresentation from whatever 
quarter or misconception concerning it made on your Lord- 
ship^s mind. 

The information your Lordship has been pleased to 
convey to me, by your explanations on these heads, gives me 
perfect satisfaction, except in as far as I have cause to lament 
some appearance of a difference in judgment between you and 
I in points of discipline, which I consider material. 

Admitting for an instant, in its fullest extent, the only 
pretext your Lordship seems to urge as a ground for Lord 
St. Vincenf s extraordinary treatment of me, that I had issued 
an order at Gibraltar on the tnfling subject of round hats, 
in contradiction to the one given by the Commander-in- 
chief, as it is not pretended I did so, knowing it to be 
the case, or with any view of opposing his regulations, 
which it was notorious I ever promoted, it would not, 
I conceive, be deemed by the strictest officer, a ground 
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a fuller oommunication from tte Cpmroandier-m-chief, of 
his wishes on that subject, which I had ever solimted upon 
dl, but which, from his Lordship’s silence, after general 
declaration' of satisfaction, he should not he supposed to have 
judged more needful upon this than any other occasion. 
But the simple fact is, that I know of no instructions given by 
Lord St Vincent on the subject ; and finding that the officers 
under my orders suffered extremely in their sight, from the 
excessive glare and reflected heat of the Rock, insomuch that 
they were generally compelled to wear round hats 5 and as 
General O’Hara had, by order, permitted the officers of the 
garrison to do, I judged it better, and more conformable 
with the general system of discipline adopted by Lord St. 
Vincent, generally to authorise the practice in a military 
form by a public order, than to be a daily witness of officers 
wearing an uniform differing from that established, and 
thereby forfeiting, in some sort, their just pretensions to mili- 
tary compliments from the guards and sentinels of the garrison. 

“With respect to the effect which Captain Hardy’s state- 
ment seemed strongly to have produced on your Lordship’s 
mind, I think it impossible to apprehend any further bad 
impressions of that nature, after the full explanations I have 
now given upon the subject of the marme. With respect to 
the command of the Mediterranean, I certainly ever thought 
that Sir William Parker ryas best entitled to command the 
squadron sent upon that service in May, 1798; and I only 
adverted to myself, as your Lordship had mentioned me, and 
to remind you of the conversation that passed between us on 
the subject. I cannot, however, cease to think that the injus- 
tice done to Sir William Parker, under whom I should have 
been zealous to serve upon that occasion, did not put me out 
of the fair line of next immediate preference, and should not 
now make me reconciled to the secondary injury done to 
myself, and of which I assuredly complain, without an idea 
of thereby detracting from your acknowledged sufficiency. 

“ I have the honour to be, 

“ With great consideration and regard, 

“ My dear Lord, 

“ Your most faithful humble servant, 

J. Qrdb, 
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In London Nelson took up his residence at Sir William 
Hamilton's in Piccadilly, where a party, consisting of the Rev. 
Dr. and Mrs. Nelson, with their son and daughter, were as- 
sembled to meet him, and they, together with Captain Parker, 
went to Box Hill for a change of air for a few days, and 
then to Bush Inn at Staines, where Sir William Hamilton 
could indulge his taste for angling. The following lines were 
addressed to Lady Hamilton by Lord William Gordon at this 
time. Her Ladyship has prefaced the original by the fol- 
lowing observations : — 

When our glorious Nelson came home ill, and worn out 
with fatigue, after the glorious 2nd of April, we thought it 
right to let him change the air and often. We therefore went 
for three or four days at a time to different places, one of 
which was to the Bush at Staines, a delightful place, well 
situated, and a good garden on the Thames, Sir William was 
fond of fishing, and Lady Hamilton wrote to the Duke of 
Gueensberry and to Lord William Gordon an account of 
their occupations, which brought the following verses from 
Lord William. The company at Staines consisted of Sir 
William and Lady Hamilton, the gallant Nelson, Rev. Dr. 
and Mrs. Nelson, Miss Nelson, and the brave little Parker who 
afterwards lost his life in that bold, excellent, and vigorous 
attack at Boulogne, where such unexampled bravery was 
shewn by our brave Nelson’s followers.^^ 

So kind a letter, from fair Emma’s hands, 

Our deep regret, and warmest thanks, commands. 

Ah ' Lady, could we both, with happier you, 

Now form a part of gallant Nelson’s crew, 

Six sable, foaming coursers, long ere night. 

Had brought us, willing, to — ^the Bush— Tom White, 

There to have witnessed Father Thames’s pnde, 

While Anthony, by Cleopatra’s side — 

While you, I mean, and Henry, ^ — in a wherry. 

Are, cheek by jole, afloat there, making merry , 

But sickness, and old age, resist the will, 

And keep us hound m Piccadilly still. 

Yet since, nor sickness, nor old age, can bind 
The frequent — ^friendly wishes of the mmd, 

We send them, Jresh and fresh, by every vnnd. 

Though, to say truth, I should not, vastly, hke, 

To trust my inner to an uncaught pike, 
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At five, at Stainesy I gladly would talce post^ 

Close to the Cavallero, — and a roast, 

And should he^ talking, better like, than eating, 
Lend him an ear, while month was stowing meat in , 
And, on his water pranks, while he was dwelling. 

Of bites confirm’d and doubtful nibbles tellmg, 

I still would hsten, (though I thought it dull) 

Till he was out of breath, and 1 chokefiill. 

Or, if it were his fancy, to regale 

My ears, with some long, subterraneous tale. 

Still would I listen, at the same time, pickmg, 

A httle morsel of Starnes ham and chicken, 

But should hehoaSt of Herculaneum jugs, 

Damme ! I’d beat him, with "White’s pewter mugs. 

The httle, reverend Mistress Nelson* next, 

Shan he our Muse’s very welcome text ; 

And, should the verse of praise he longer far, 

Than any of her husband’s^ sermons are, 

It wdlbe better listen’d to, I’m sure, 

And, what is more, — ^beheved, by all his cure. 

Next to her baby®— with her cheeks of rose, 

Her teeth of ivory — and eyes of sloes * 

Ah * henceforth, never, may she unmov’d look 
On the poor worm, — that wnthes upon the hook ! 
Nor seek, with cruel guile, and barbed steel 
The guileless victims of a murderous meal ’ 

But, recollecting stdl, the tortur’d fish, 

Heave a young sigh, and shun the proffer’d dish. 
With ghstemng eyes, confess the mornmg’s guilt. 
And shed atonement, for the blood she spilt. 

Not so — the Parson * on it let him fall, 

And, hke a famish’d otter, swallow all 
Nor for the gudgeon’s suffenngs, care a groat. 

Unless some bone stick m his own damn’d throat. 
Now, here, perhaps, it may not, (by the way). 

Be mudi amiss, a word or two, to say 
Of this same Pastor, who, to every claim, 

Of mdividual merit, adds a name ; 

A name * which shall remain, to latest time, 

In every nation, and m every chme, 

Bever’d and honour’d » long as Nile shall flow, 

Long, as the changeful wmds of Heaven shall blow. 


* Afterwards the Countess Nelson. 

® Rev. William, afterwards Earl Nelson. 

^ Miss Charlotte Nelson, now Lady Bndport. 
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Long, as onr slups, to northern seas, shall steer, 

Or naval glory, be, to Bntons, dear ’ 

But, stop, my Muse * avast * there, if you please. 

Or damme ! you^U run longer than all these ’ 
Though, when you've got brave Nelson on your back, 
You'd prove yourself a curs'd unworthy hack. 

If you should spurring want, or tue — or jade, 

'Ere, rotmd the world, a journey you had made ; 
Though, for that job, he has a nag more steady, 

For Fame has earned him twice round already. 

But, to return to this same worthy Vicar, 

Who loves, you say, good eatmg and good hquor, 
Elnow, Lady, that it is our earnest wish, 

That we, ere long, may greet him — Lord Archbish • 
For this, no common pams, or I'm mistaken, 

Our best of fnends, the Duke,^ hath lately taken, 
And, if a mitre fall not on his head * 

Justice and gratitude are gone to bed < 

Of Norfolk Sally, you have nothing said, 

Though she be such a pretty, black-eyed maid I 
But, Lady, lest the Rector go astray, 

Read the Commandments to him, thnee, each day 
Once, — after breakfast^ — and once, aTter dinner, 

Lest, after full meals, he become a smner, 

Thirdly and lastly, ere he go to bed, 

Lest smful thoughts or strange dreams fill his head. 

Nor, by our Muse, shall Allen® be forgot, 

Who, for himself, nor bullets fear'd, nor shot, 

But for the Guardian Angel® of his master. 

Knowing, fall well, the Doctor had no plaster. 

He wisely, as a lady, and a stranger, 

Took her below, and plac'd her out of dangei 

Let not, poor Quasheebaw,^ fair Lady, think, 

Because her skin is blacker than this ink. 

That, from the Muse, no sable praise is due, 

To one so faithful, so attached, and true ^ 

Though m her cheek, there bloom no blushing rose, 
Our Muse, nor colour, nor distmction knows, 

Save of the heart ’ — and Gluasheebaw's I know, 

Is pure, and spotless, as a one night's snow ’ 


* Nelson, Duke of Brontd. 

® Tom Allen, Nelson's servant. 

® The portrait of Lady Hamilton, so called by Nelson, framed and glazed, and 
hung up m Nelson's cabin. It was taken down upon entermg into battle, lest it 
should sustain injury. 

A black servant. 
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J'orthfiel and Henry* sil^ aife o\w Ib^ 

Thy heauty, and his valour mock all praise. 

Yet haply, shall these vers^ serve to prove, 

How much, and oft, we thmk of those we love.*' 

Mrs* Maurice Nelson, the widow of Lord Nelson’s brother, 
resided at Laleham, two miles distant from Staines. She was 
completely blind, and Nelson took the opportunity of visiting 
her, and condoling with her, while at the Bush, and made up 
the pittance bequeathed to her by his brother to the amount 
of a regular annuity of £200. per annum^ besides providing 
for her inqjnediate exigencies. Although Lord Nelson had 
made many attempts to get his brother promoted, he did not 
live to be even a principal clerk in the Navy Office more than 
four months. 

The following Is from Major-General Count Walterstorff, 
Chamberlain to his Danish Majesty i — 

" Copenhagen, July 13th, 1801 

My Lord, 

I learn by the newspapers with great pleasure your Lord- 
ship^s safe arrival in England, and that your health is so far 
re-estabhshed as to have permitted your Lordship to take 
again your seat in the House of Lords. We were in hopes 
that your Lordship would have favoured Copenhagen with a 
visit, previous to your sailing for England, and I anticipated 
the satisfaction of finding an opportunity to return my best 
and respectful thanks to your Lordship for your very kind 
letter to me of the 16th June, and for the distinguished 
favour you have conferred on my son, by sending him your 
picture in a very good print, a sketch of your life, and the 
medal struck in memory of your Lordship^s victory of the 
Nile. The advice to my son, which accompanied that pre- 
sent, from your Lordship’s hand, is what my son will, I hope, 
when six or eight years older, put a still greater value on, 
and what will make a deep impression on his mind. 

It must give every friend of England and Denmark 
equally pleasure to see peace and harmony restored between 
the former Power and those of the North, though, as a Dane, 

I confess I could wish that my country had been led back to 
its former connexion with Great Britain in a more gentle 
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manner, and less by the sudden impulsion (if I may be per- 
mitted that expression) of another Power* It is, however^ 
always a great consolation to know, that we shall enjoy 
peace, and that short and unfortunate as the war has been 
for Denmark, it has not shewn the character of the Danes in 
an unfavourable light. 

I wish very much I could make a trip to England for 
the sake of my health, and spend next winter at Bath. Ib 
would naturally make me stdl more happy to go there in a 
diplomatic character, and I flatter myself my conduct would 
be such as to entitle me to the esteem and confidence of his 
Britannic Majesty^s Ministers; but I suppose that Count 
Wedel, who before the late unfortunate quarrel between our 
two Governments, was Envoy-extraordinary from our Court, ^ 
will do his utmost endeavours to get re-appointed. I cannot, 
however, give up the hopes of paying my respects to your 
Lprdship in England, and of renewing to your Lordship the 
assurance of the high regard I feel for your personal, as well 
as for your public character, and of the sincere and respectful 
attachment with which I have th^ honour to be, 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s 

Most obedient and most humble servant, 

Ernest Frederick Walterstorpe.’^ 

In a previous letter of the 15th of June the Count re- 
marked, Whoever may be the respective Ministers who 
shall sign the Peace, I shall always consider your Lordship 
as the Pacificator of the North, and I am sure that your 
heart will be as much flattered by that title as by any other 
which your grateful country has bestowed upon you.”^ 

In July Lord Nelson made application to have the Barony 
of Nelson extended. The King graciously acquiesced, and to 
prevent the extinction of the Barony from failure of heirs 
male on his own part, on the 18 th of August a new Barony, 
called Nelson of the Nile and of Hilborough in the county 
of Norfolk, was granted. This was limited in default of male 
issue of his Lady to his father, and the male issue of his 

' Prom an autograph in the possession of the Right Honourable Johij Wilson 
Croker, printed in the Dispatches and Letters, Vol iv. p. 417. 
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bo%, felling which^ it was to extend to tlie heirs male of the 
hddies of his sisters Mrs. Bolton^ and Mrs. Matcham respec- 
tively. Agreeably to his wish, expressed in his application 
to the First Lord of the Treasury, his foreign orders, which 
he regarded as honourably obtained and approved by the 
King’s Sign Manual, were described in the Patent, which 
also declares that any successor to the Barony so created 
shall use the surname of Nelson only. The Rev. William 
Nelson alludes to this patent in a letter to Lady Hamilton ; — 

HilborougH, August 6th, 1801. 

My dear Lady Hamilton, 

“You can easily conceive what joy your letter gave me 
this morning; thank God, our great, glorious, and invincible 
Jriend is safe. I was at Swaflfham when I received it, and 
read the Gazette honours to my father. He made but little 
observation upon it, only said he liked him as well plain 
Horace as with all these high-sounding titles ; that may be 
true, but still I could have wished him to* have appeared 
pleased with the prospect of his family honours descending 
to his posterity, and I could not help remarking to him, that 
we ought not to be like the selfish man who is reported to 
have said, ^ Why should I care for posterity^ for posterity 
never cared for me/ Mrs. Bolton made no remarks, nor 
seemed in the least elated or pleased ; indeed, to say the 
truth, there appears a gloom about them all, for what reason 
I can’t devise, unless they are uneasy. They did not deserve 
to have a chance^ and I wish it had gone to Charlotte and 
her heirs male^ but I hope to God it will be a long time 
before it leaves the true Nelson line, and that the young 
Baron^ and Duke (who is now writing by my side) will raise 
up posterity, and cut all the others out. The clergy are all 
busy here calling meetings of their parishes for the defence of 
the country and coast, and cannot stir from home at present, 
but I hope our great hero’s doings will set us all at ease. 
When you write, give my love to him, and express all my 
gratitude to him for what he has already done for me and 
mine; I only now hope for a good Deanery for myself. 
Believe me your affectionate friend, 

“Wm. Nelson.” 

* The present Earl Nelson is the grandson of this lady. 

^ Afterwards Viscount Trafalgar-^ He died at the age of 19 years. 
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The following letter I presume relates to the difference 
of opinion entertained upon the conduct of Sir Hyde 
Parker ; — 

^^Sir, 

“ You must be sensible that I cannot continue to cor- 
respond with an anonymous correspondent. I am convinced 
that the partiahty of my countrymen, with some very few 
exceptions, have far overrated my abilities, and I wish that 
placing my talents on its proper level may be useful to my 
late Commander-in-chief, but I do not believe that a wish to 
detract from me will be consonant to his wishes. I am such 
as I am, neither better nor worse, from either the partiality 
of my friends, or the envy of my enemies. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

Nelson and Bronte. 

« July 24th, 1801.'^ 

In a letter to his friend Mr. Davison on the 15th of June, 
he writes : Secret. — They are not Sir Hyde Parker^s real 
friends who wish for an inquiry. His friends in the fleet 
wish every thing of this fleet to be forgot, for we all respect 
and love Sir Hyde ; but the dearer his friends, the more un- 
easy they have been at his idleness^ for that is the truth — no 
criminality. I believe Sir Hyde Parker to be as good a 
subject as his Majesty has.^^^ 


^ Dispatches and Letters, Vol. iv p 416. 
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During tbe summer of 1801^ reports of the intended inva- 
sion of England by France were very general. The conquests 
achieved from the Red Sea to the Baltic had not only 
humbled the pride of Buonaparte, but excited him to feehngs 
of the bitterest animosity and revenge. Camps were formed 
opposite to the British coast: one at Ostend, a second 
between Gravelines and Dunkirk, and a third at Boulogne. 
Added to these martial demonstrations, great activity pre- 
vailed along the Dutch and Flemish shores, as well as on the 
part of France, whose naval force combined with that of 
Spain, now amounted to a fleet of no less than fifty-two ships 
of the line, lying in the harbour of Brest. 

The people of England generally entertained very little 
apprehension with regard to the accomplishment of the 
threatened invasion, yet those who were in power, and moving 
in the best informed circles, were certainly not at all indif- 
ferent to the matter. Lord Nelson and others high in the 
Naval service of the country, participated in this alarm, and 
from a letter addressed by Mr. Windham to Lord Eldon, and 
pubhshed in Mr. Twiss^s Life^ of the Chancellor, he seems to 
have entertained serious apprehensions as to the possibility of 
its accomplishment, and under these impressions no precautions 
were omitted to be taken for the safety of the country. The 
spirit of patriotism combined with military ardour, and the 
general heroism of the British nation displayed in so remark- 
able a manner on this occasion, served doubtless to repress 
any feelings of terror that might otherwise have prevailed, 
and a great and just confidence was placed in the national 
courage and resources of the country. Lord Pelham, then 
one of the Secretaries of State, issued a circular at the end 
of J uly to the Lord Lieutenants of counties, communicating 
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to them, that the naval and military preparations, carried 
on in the ports and on the coasts of France and Holland, 
had of late been pursued with increasing activity ; and sig- 
nifying his Majesty^s earnest wish that the several corps of 
volunteer cavalry and infantry throughout the kingdom, 
might be kept in a state of immediate service/^ The extent 
of and alacrity with which this summons was obeyed, was a 
glorious exhibition of British patriotism. The whole country 
answered to the call, and constituted a body not only ade- 
quate to all the purposes of defence, but one capable of 
exhibiting and exercising the utmost defiance. The whole 
coast was effectually guarded, and a chain of vessels stretched 
across the extent of the Channel. The preparations at Bou- 
logne by the French were of a formidable description : a 
large army being there assembled, and a flotilla collected. To 
this point, therefore, attention was particularly directed ; and 
for the arrangements necessary to be made on this occasion. 
Lord Nelson was consulted, and appointed to the command 
of a force consisting of frigates, brigs, and other smaller 
vessels, between Orfordness and Beachy Head. Admiral 
Lutwidge had at this time the command in the Downs : but 
Nelson^s was to be confined to the specific object of watching 
the epiemy on different parts of the coast in the Channel, and 
of making defence against any attack that might be contem- 
plated. The following were the instructions received by 
Lord Nelson on this occasion : — 

By the Commissioners for executing the OflSce of Lord 
High Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, &c. 

Whereas intelligence has been received that considerable 
preparations are making by the enemy on different parts of 
the coast between Dieppe and Ostend, and that a great num- 
ber of boats and other craft, calculated for the reception of 
troops, have been collected, particularly at Boulogne and 
Calais, for the purpose of making a descent on some part of 
this country ; and whereas by our Commission bearing date 
the 24th instant, we have appointed your Lordship Com- 
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maader-in-cliief of a squadron of his Maj^ty^s ship^ to be 
employed on a particular service, intending to place under 
your orders the ships of war and craft described in the 
inclosed list, and such others as may hereafter be sent to you, 
to be employed in the defence of the mouths of the Thames 
and Medway, and all that part of the coasts of Sussex, Kent 
and Essex comprised between Beachy Head and Orfordness 5 
your Lordship is hereby required and directed to proceed 
without delay to the Nore, and hoisting your flag on board 
either of the said ships or vessels that you may find there, 
carry these our orders, and such farther orders and instruc- 
tions as we may judge it necessary to give you, into exe- 
cution. - * 

On your arrival at the Nore, you will communiqate with 
Vice-Admiral Graeme,^ and inform yourself from him of the 
arrangements he has already made, and the various orders 
and mstructions which have been given by him to the several 
Captains and Commanders of the ships and vessels appointed 
for this particular service, and having gamed such informa- 
tion as you may be able, you are to lose no time in satisfying 
yourself how fhr the officers so employed are conducting 
themselves in obedience to those instructions, and whether 
the ships and vessels are in all respects fitted, stored, and 
manned for the performance of the service for which they are 
designed. 

And whereas the Corporation of TlVinity House has placed 
a proper number of vessels at the buoys and beacons in the 
Channels leading to the Thames and Medway for the purpose 
of sinking or destroying them, in the event of the approach of 
the enemy, and one of its officers to superintend and direct 
the proceedings of the persons employed on that service ; 
your Lordship is to arrange such a plan with the officer so 
employed as may in your opinion be most effectual for that 
purpose, and in the event of his finding it necessary to cut 
away and sink the beacons and buoys, to place such craft on 

^ This officer distingiushed himself when Captain of the Preston m Sir Hyde 
Parker's action with the Dutch squadron off the Dogger Bank, in 1781, on which 
occasion he lost an arm He lived to attain the rank of Admiral of the Red, and 
died in 1818 
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iJie shoals as may be requisite for securing to us the advan- 
tage of the navigation. 

And whereas it is judged expedient that some of the ships 
and vessels under your Lordship’s command should be placed 
in the different channels for the purpose of more effectually 
obstructing the passage of the enemy into the Thames or 
Medway^ your Lordship is to consider of the stations the 
best adapted to that purpose^ and so station any of the ships 
and vessels under your command that may be best calculated 
for that purpose in such channels, giving .their Commander 
the necessary instructions for the regulation of their conduct 
under the different circumstances that may arise; and in 
order the more fully to explain our ideas to your Lordship 
on this head^ we annex a charts shewing the disposition made 
of the force employed for the same purpose in the year 
1798^ with copies of instructions given to the Commanders 
of some of the ships and vesssls so employed, and though we 
conceive the plan then settled generally to be well deserving 
your attentive consideration, we do not confine your Lord- 
ship to a similar disposition, intending, that you shall, after 
you have made yourself completely master of the subject at 
the spot, and taken the opinion of such persons as you may 
think it necessary to consult, adopt such plan as, upon a full 
consideration of all the circumstances, you may judge to be 
most advantageous for the public service. 

When your Lordship shall have made your arrangements 
for defending the passages of the Thames and Medway, and 
also made a disposition as may appear necessary for the 
protection of those parts of the coast of Essex and Suftblk 
within the limits of your command, you will proceed to the 
Downs, and make such a disposition of the force intended to 
be actively employed as you may judge most advisable for 
blocking up or destroying, if practicable, the enemy's vessels 
and craft in the ports wherein they may be assembled, or if 
they should be able to put to sea, for destroying them : in 
the former case your Lordship will have the advantage of no 
less than seven bomb vessels, which will be prepared in all 
respects for service with all possible expedition, but which 
ought not to be brought into action until, after visiting the 

VOL. II. K 
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coast of France, your Lordship shall be satisfied that they 
can be employed with effect : in the latter case it must be 
obvious to your Lordship that by attempting to capture the 
numerous vessels and craft of the enemy, the object will be 
totally defeated^ and therefore some expedient must be found 
if they cannot be destroyed, of effectually disabling them, 
and rendering them incapable, by depriving them of the 
means of pursuing any direction, they would be likely to take 
even for the purposes of reaching the nearest shore. 

‘^^We have ordered the Amazon to be prepared for the 
reception of your Lordship^s flag the moment she shall arrive 
at the Nore, but before she can be ready for that purpose, or 
indeed at any time hereafter, your Lordship will feel yourself 
at full hberty to hoist it on board any other ship or vessel of 
your squadron, and proceed from time to time to those parts 
either of the coast or of this country within the hmits of your 
station as you may judge most convenient to enable your 
Lordship to execute the important Iservice entrusted to your 
care. 

And whereas Admiral Dickson has ordered his Majesty’s 
ship Ruby to be placed in Hosely Bay for the purpose of 
defending that part of the coast, your Lordship is at hberty 
to send any orders or instructions to her Commander that 
you may judge necessary, until we shall be able to make such 
an addition to your force as to enable you to station a proper 
ship in that bay in her stead. 

When your Lordship shall have arranged the whole of 
your plan, you are to transmit a copy thereof to our Secre- 
tary for our information, and acquaint us, through him, from 
time to time of your proceedings, and of all occurrences which 
may take place that may be worthy of our knowledge. 

Given under our hands the 26th July, 1801. 

‘®St. Vincent. 

‘^T. Troubridge. 

Markham. 

the Right Hon Lord Viscount Nelson, K B 

Vice-Admiial of the Blue, &c &c &c. 

“ By command of their Lordships. 


“Evan Nepean.’^ 
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Lord Nelson hoisted his dag aboard the frigate L’Unit4 at 
Sheemess on the 27th of July, and on that day mote to 
Lady Hamiltou ; — 


** Sheerness, July 1801 . 

My dearest Emma, 

" My flag is flying on board the Unite frigate. She will 
probably go to the Nore to-morrow, as the wind is easterly. 
It is lucky I followed my plan of coming by land instead of 
water, for it would have taken me two days. If I have any 
ship fit to sad with me on Wednesday, certainly I shall go 
either for Margate or towards Hosely Bay. Coffin does not 
return till Wednesday, therefore Parker and myself are alone, 
and we have enough to do. To-day I dine with Admiral 
Graeme, who has also lost his right arm, and as the Com- 
mander of the Troops has lost his leg, I expect we shall be 
caricatured as the lame defenders of England. 

Remember me affectionately to my charge, to my father, 
brother, &c. Say all that is proper to them, and also to the 
good Duke, and Lord William, and ever believe me, 

Yours affectionately, 

Nelson and BrontA 

A little tired.^’ 

Many officers were anxious to be with Lord Nelson on 
this service. To Lady Hamilton he writes : — 

« July 28th, 1801 

My dearest Emma, 

^^Ten thousand thanks for your affectionate letter. At 
this moment I could do nothing with volunteer Captains, 
having no post to give them. Should the enemy really 
approach, the country must have their services, and I should 
be glad to have on that occasion our friend Bowen. I have 
many offers on that head, but Bowen may rely, if any, come 
to me, that he shall. My time is so fully employed> that I 
am not able to get off my chair. I can only say, that I am 
as ever, 

Yours, 

Nelson and Bronte. 
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I dine at the Admirars, who seems a good man. It 
blows hard. If the Dutch mean to put to sea, this is their 
time. How vestfe'i I am at the Spaniaids being able with 
impunity to come before Gibraltar, and to protect the French 
ships. Parker desires his comphments, and shall expect 
your letter to-morrow.^^ 

“ July 29tli, 1801 

My dearest Emma, 

Your letter of yesterday naturally called forth all those 
finer feelings of the sort which none but those who regard 
each other as you and I do can conceive, although I am not 
able to write so well, and so forcibly mark my feelings as you 
can. Not one moment I have to myself, and my business is 
endless. At noon I set off for Faversham to arrange the Sea 
Fencibles on that part of the coast; at nine o^clock I expect 
to be at Deal to arrange with Admiral Lutwidge various 
matters ; and to-morrow evening, or next day morning, to sail 
for the coast of France, that I may judge from my own eye, 
and not from those of others Be where I may, you are 
always present to my thoughts — not another thing, except 
the duty I owe to my country, ever interferes with you. 

Yours, 

Nelson and Bronte. 

" In about five days 1 hope to be again upon some part of 
the Enghsh coast. You shall hear from me every day if 
possible. I have not rose from my chair since seven this 
morning. A post chaise is at the door Best regards to my 
father, brother, Mrs. Nelson, the Duke of Queensberry, Lord 
William Gordon, &c.^^ 

“ Deal, July 30th, 1801. 

My dearest Emma, 

Having finished all my business at Sheerness yesterday 
at one o^clock, I set off for Deal, calling on my way at Faver- 
sham, in order to examine into the state of our Sea Fencibles 
at that place, and on that part of the coast I found that 
reception which I have been so used to, and it seemed the 
geneial opinion, that if I was authorised to say to the seamen 
on that coast that it was necessary for them to embark on 
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board our floating batteries, that they would go on. the assu- 
rance^ that when the danger was passed, they should be landed 
at their homes again, for the expression was that they never 
believed the thing serious until I was appointed to this com- 
mand However, unless the matter comes closer, I hope 
the Admiralty will not make me speechifyer but the fact is, 
the men are afraid of being tricked. At nine o’clock I got 
to Admiral Lutwidge, not having tasted a morsel since seven 
in the morning. At ten we supped. The Admiral and his wife, 
Parker, myself, and Captain Bazeley.® My flag was hoisted 
this morning in the Leyden, fl4, which ship, if the surf will 
allow me, I shall be on board of to-morrow morning. I have no 
bed, but that does not matter, although I shall doubtless have 
much envy against me, yet I wish to shew good people that 
they have not mistaken their man. This service must soon be 
over, I have sent for the Medusa frigate, in which ship I mean 
to go over to the coast of France ; it is Wilham Cathcarf s^ 

' In his letter to Earl St. Vincent (July 30) he says, that he had desired a Mr, 
Sahsbury to meet him, as he was a person of respectabihty, rich, (got xt by fair 
trade) and of great influence amongst the seafanng men on that part of the coast, 
particularly a1x)ut Whitstable “ I made him (says he) sensible of the necessity 
of our ships, which were to be stationed off the sand-heads bemg manned. He 
thought, if the Admiralty, through me, gave the men assurances that they should 
be returned to their homes, when the danger of the invasion was passed, that the 
sea folk would go ; but that they were always afraid of some tnck , this service, 
my dear Lord, above all otheis, would be terrible for me to get up and harangue 
like a recruiting sergeant * I do not think I could get through it , but as I am 
come forth, I teel that I ought to do this disagreeable seivice as well as any other 
if judged necessary ” — Clarke and McArthur, Vol ii p 294. 

* Captain John Bazeley was the son of Admual John Bazeley, who had seen 
a great vanety of service under Sir Edward Hughes, Sir Hugh Palhser, Admiral 
Keppel, Lord Rodney, Lord Howe, and Lord Hotham His son, mentioned 
above, was in Lord Howe's action of the 1st of June, 1794, being at that time 
Third Lieutenant of the Royal George He served m 1795 under Lord Bndport, 
and earned the flag of Rear-Admiral Harvey m the action off L* Client as Cap- 
tain of the Pnnee of Wales, of 98 guns, and was afterwards appointed to the 
Hmd, and stationed m the Channel In 1797 he jomed Admiral Peyton in the 
Overyssel of 64 guns, and was at the capture of the Dutch Fleet m the Texel m 
1799 He continued m this ship until the Peace of Amiens, and was appointed 
to the command of the Sea Fencibles from the mouth of the Humber to the river 
Ouse He was made a Post Captain in 1794, and superannuated as Rear-Admiral, 
July 18, 1814 He was placed on the Active List a Vice-Admiral of the Blue, 
July 5, 1827, and died March 21, 1828 

® The Hon Captam Wilham Cathcart, eldest son of Lord, afterwards General 
Earl Cathcart, died of the yellow fever at Jamaica, June 4th, 1804, when in 
command of the Claimde, being then only twenty-two years of age. 
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ship you know. Captain Gore^ of the Amazon, is not yet 
arriv^ in England. Reports are so vague, that it is difficult 
to say wh.ence this host of thieves is to pour forth. Tour 
letters are gone to Sheemess, and I shall be deprived of the 
pleasure of receiving them till to-morrow. 

Tours, 

Nelson and Bront6. 

When you write to Sir William® say every thing which 
is kind, also to my father, Mrs, Nelson, the Duke, Lord 
William Gordon, who I shall always esteem amongst my 
truest friends. Pray have you heard of any house from Mr. 
Christie? I am very anxious to have a home where my 
friends might be made welcome. Coffin charged me to say 
how sorry he should be to lose your good opinion, and that 
he never failed calling.^^ 

Captain Parker describes to Lady Hamilton the manner in 


* Captam John Gore was the soe of Major Gore, many years Governor of the 
Tower of London, and a brother of Bngadier-General Gore, who nobly fell at 
Bergen-op-Zoom m 1 8 14. He was made Lieutenant m 1789 on board the Victory 
with Lord Hood, and was at the taking of Toulon in 1793. He was also at the 
taking of Bastia, Engaged m a variety of services, but of no great importance, 
he was made a Post Captain m 1794, and was appointed to Le Censeur of 74 guns. 
In conveying a convoy home, he fell in with a French squadron under Admiral 
Bicherry, of six ships of the line, besides frigates, and was compelled to surrender 
after sustaining a very severe fire. He regained his hberty in 1796, and was 
appointed lo the Tnton of 32 guns, in which he cruised against the French 
privateers. In October, 1799, he was at the capture of the Santa Brigida firom 
Vera Cruz, bound to Old Spam, and received as his share of prize-money, on this 
occasion, upwards of j^40,000 sterling Tn 1801 he was appomted to the 
Medusa, under the orders of Lord Nelson. In 1803 ne was again employed, 
and sent to the Mediterranean. On the 5th October, 1804, he shaied m another 
capture of three Spanish fiigates laden with specie and valuable merchandize, and 
in November took another vessel laden with quicksilver. He received the honour 
of Knighthood m February, 1805, and took the Marquis of Cornwallis to India, 
and had the melancholy task of bringing home the remains of this nobleman 
m the Medusa, which made the extraordinary passage of 13,831 miles in 84 days. 
In 1806 he was appomted to the Revenge, of 74 guns, and subsequently com- 
manded the Tonnant of 80 guns, having been engaged in treating with the Spanish 
Commissioners at Cadiz m 1808. He was made a Rear-Admiral, December 4, 
1813, and sent to the Mediterranean In 1815 he was made K.C B. and appomted 
Commander-in-chief m the Medway. He died August 21, 1836, having attained 
the rank of Vice-Admiral of the Red. 

^ Sir WiUiam was at this time on a tour. 
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which Lord Nelson was received, and the activity of his pro- 
ceedings upon his arrival, in the following letter : — 


" Deal, July 30, 1801. 

My Lady, 

I hope Lord Nelson has told you how busily I have been 
engaged ; if not, you must believe me when I say nothmg 
could have prevented my acknowledging the receipt of your 
very kind and affectionate letter before. He is, thank God, 
extremely well, and in good health. We got down to Sheer- 
ness very quick and well, and were received by the accla- 
mations of the people, who looked with wild but most 
affectionate amazement at him, who was once more going to 
step forward in defence of his country. He is the cleverest 
and quickest man, and the most ze^ous in the world. In 
the short time we were at Sheemess, he regulated and gave 
orders for thirty of the ships under his command, made every 
one pleased, filled them with emulation, and set them all on 
the g'wi vive. How, what, I feel when I reflect how warmly 
I am attached to so great and noble a patron ; but I fear I 
am a little envied. 

We arrived at Deal last night, and this morning the flag 
was hoisted on board the Leyden, but it is to be removed to 
the Medusa, and she is now in sight coming in. I believe 
we shall then take a peep at them on the coast of France, and 
see what can be done. 

‘^Not a word of little Horatia. You don^t mean to 
mention her for sixteen years I suppose. 

Pray send him cream cheese, and whatever you can get 
you think he likes, and I will cut it I hope you will 
write to me often, as nothing can flatter or please me more, 
and believe me, my Lady, your ever obliged and grateful 
servant, 

E. T. PARKElt. 

Remembrances to Mrs. Nelson and Charlotte.^^ 


* Extract of a letter from Lord Nelson to Lady Hamilton “Parker srts next 
me to cut my meat when I want it done." 
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TO LADY MaMILTON. 

Deal, My 31, 1801. 

My dearest Emma, 

My time is truly fully taken up, and my head aches 
before night comes. I got to bed, last night, at half-past nine ; 
but the hour was so unusual, that I heard the clock strike 
one. At this moment, I see no prospect of my getting to 
London ; but, very soon, the business of my command will 
become so simple, that a child may direct it. What rascals 
your post-chaise-people must be ! They have been paid every 
thing. Captain Parker has one receipt for seven pounds odd, 
and I am sure that every thing is paid ; therefore do not pay 
a farthing. The cart- chaise I paid at Dartford, Give ten 
thousand kisses to my dear Horatia, I did not get your 
newspapers ; therefore, do not know what promise you allude 
to : but this I know, I have none made to me. The extension 
of the patent of peerage is going on 5 but the wording of 
my brother’s note, they have wrote for a meaning to. The 
patent must be a new creation. First, to my father, if he 
outlives me ; then to William and his sons | then to Mrs. 
Bolton, and her sons ; and Mrs. Matcham, and hers. Farther 
than that I care not ; it is far enough. 

« Nelson and Bront6. 

I have failed for poor Madame Brueys, Buonaparte^s 
wife is one of Martinique, and some plan is supposed to be 
carried on.^^^ 


At this time Nelson received the following compliment jfrom 
the Committee of Lloyds : — 

"Lloyd% My 30th, 1801 

^^My Lord, 

“Fortunately I have had an opportunity of getting ac- 
quainted with the manner that your Lordship acquired your 
last very severe illness, the consequences of which might have 
been so fatal to the country in the loss of so very valuable a 
life as that of your Lordship. I informed the Committee for 
the sufferers of the glorious action at Copenhagen the par- 
ticulars, and they have directed me to inform you that they 

* Collection of Letters, Vol. i. p. 43 
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have voted five hundred pounds to be -laid out in plate, in 
such a manner as you will please to direct, as a sm*dl token 
of their gratitude for the extraordinary exertions of your 
Xiordship in that ever-memorable victory. 

" I am, my Lord, 

“With the utmost respect, 

“ Your most obedient humble servant, 

“John Julius Angebstein. 

Lord Viscount Ndson, aad 
Duke of Bronte, K.B. 

&c. 8cc, Sec. 

P. S. The Committee have voted £60 per annum Long 
Annuities to Mrs. Mosse^ and her children^ and £500 to Sir 
T. B. Thompson/^^ 

The Ist of August must^ of necessity, as the Anniversary 
of the Battle of the Nile, have been a day dear to Nelson's 
remembrance. He wrote to Lady Hamilton thus : — 


** Medusa at sea^ betwe^ Calais and Boul(^e,i 

Au^t 1, 1801. 

When I reflect, my dearest Emma, that for these last 
two years on this day we have been together, the thoughts, 
and so many things rush into my mind, that I am really this 
day very low indeed, even Parker could not help noticing it, 
by saying, ^ on this day you should be cheerful/ but who 
can tell what passes in my mind — yes, you can, for I believe 
you are feeling as I do. When I was in the bustle, perhaps 
I did not feel so strongly our separation, or whether being at 
sea makes it appear more terrible, for terrible it is. My heart 
is ready to flow out of my eyes; but we must call fortitude 
to our aid. I did not intend to have sailed until this morning, 
but at ten last night we had intelligence that the enemy were 
come out of Boulogne. I put to sea of course, but as yet 
have not been able to get off Boulogne. I send you one 
receipt for money paid Mr. Dean, and although I have 
no receipts for the other journey, you may rely that by 
James, Captain Parker says, they were each paid before I ever 
took a chaise a second time. It only shews what rascalily 
there is moving — always get a receipt, and every now and 


X 

3 


The widow of Captain Mosse, who fell in action on the 2nd of ^ 
This officer lost a leg on the same occasion. ^ 

Ms '-' ' 
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thiai a receipt m full, *or one day or other you will be ruined. 
CJonsider how you are at the mercy of all your servants. 

August 2nd. I am going this morning to take a look at 
Boulogne, and shall then send over a cutter with this letter. 
Many of the officers here think that the enemy are afraid we 
have some design of invading their coast, for they are erecting 
many new batteries on this part of their coast. Be that as 
it may, in a very short time we shall be so well prepared, that 
our sea officers wish they may come forth. I have not had a 
letter from you since Wednesday — I only mention this to 
shew you, that although we may write every day, yet they 
cannot always be as regularly received. I am not unwell, but 
I am very low. I can only account for it by my absence 
from aU I hold dear in this world. Captain Gore is very 
good and kind to me, and your nephew Cathcart bears a very 
high character as a seaman and an officer, although he cer- 
tainly does not possess the graces. To Mrs. Nelson say every 
thing which is kind, and to the Ouke and Lord William. 

Yours, 

“Nelson and Bronte.” 

And on the 3rd off Boulogne ; — 

“ Off Boulogne, August 3rd, 1801. 

“ My dear Emma, 

“ The wind is too far to the northward to allow our bombs 
to go on the coast this morning, or some of the rascals should 
repent their vapouring nonsense. I believe my head will be 
turned with writing so much as I am forced to do. You 
may assure our friends that between Dieppe and Dunkirk I 
will insure them from any invasion for the present. The 
French had better be damned than to allow us to catch them 
three miles from their own ports. Your dear letters of the 
1st I received at eight o^clock last night. Best regards to all 
our friends. 

“ Yours, 

^‘Nelson and Bronte.” 

He now resolved on making an attack upon the enemy, 
and at break of day, on the 4th, began to throw bombs and 
shells into Boulogne harbour. Ten vessels were by these 
means disabled, and five sunk. Nelson upon this, though 
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undecisive effect, remarked that it would “ serve to convince 
the enemy that they could not come out of their harbours 
with impunity.” 


Medusa, off Boulogne, August 4th, 1801. 

My dearest Emma, 

Boulogne is evidently not a pleasant place this morning. 
Three of their floating batteries are sunk ; what damage 
has been done to the others, and the vessels inside the pier, 
I cannot say, but I hope and believe that some hundreds of 
French are gone to hell this morning ; for if they are dead 
assuredly they are gone there. In fire or out of fire I am, 

“ Yours, 

Nelson and Bbonte. 

Tell the Duke and Lord William that the embarkation 
of the French army will not take place at Boulogne. Beyond 
this I cannot say. In my visits to the bombs in my barge, 
my friends think the French have been very attentive to me, 
for they did nothing but fire at the boat and the different 
vessels I was in, but God is good." 


“ Medusa, off Calais, 7 o'^clock, August 4tli, 1801 
My dearest Emma, 

Your kind and affectionate letters up to yesterday are all 
received. Ten times ten thousand thanks for them, and for 
your tender care of my dear little charge Horatia. I love her 
the more dearly, as she is in the upper part of her face so like 
her dear good mother, who I love, and always shall with the 
truest affection. I am on my way to Ostend and Flushing, and 
shall probably be off Margate on Friday. Captain Gore is 
very kind and good to me, for I must be a great plague to 
him. I have to thank him even for a bed. I have only one 
moment to write this, as Admiral Lutwidge sent his own boat 
with my letters of this day^s post. Best regards to Mrs. 
Nelson, kind love to Horatia, and believe me, 

Yours, 

Nelson and Bronte. 

^^This goes through my kind friend. Admiral Lutwidge. 
I wrote to you to-day through Troubridge." 
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” Medusa, August 5th, 1801, 

My dearest Emma^ 

There is not in this world a thing that I would not do to 
please my dearest friend, but you must not take things amiss 
that never were intended. I know not that I wrote to my 
father more news than to you ; in fact^ I know not my own 
movements, they are as uncertain as the wind, I can always 
tell you where I am when I write, but at what spot where 
letters may find me is impossible. I intend going towards 
Flushing, from thence towards Margate, Hosely, or Harwich ; 
but if I was to die for it, I cannot teU which. I really wish 
you would buy the house at Tumham Green. I have ;63000. 
which I can pay m a moment, and the other I can get with- 
out much difficulty. It is, my dear friend, extraordinary, 
but true, that the man who is pushed forward to defend his 
country, has not from that country a place to lay his head in ; 
but never mind, happy, truly happy, m the estimation of such 
firiends as you, I care for nothing. How great has been Sir 
James Samaurez^s success From my heart I rejoice. The 
Spaniards will never surely go to sea again. My command 
is only against small craft, therefore small must be my 
services in the taking and destroying way, but you know I 
will not be inactive. I hope soon to be able to get to London 
for a day or two, at least I will try. Make my best regards 
to Mrs. Nelson, the Duke, and Lord William. 

Ever yours. 

Nelson and Brontb.^^ 

** Medusa, back of the Goodwin Sands, 
August 6th, 1801. 

My dearest Emma, 

The wind being easterly, and the Sea Fencibles not being 
so forward as I could wish them, I have deferred my visit to 
Flushing until they are embarked, and our floating batteries 
placed in the places assigned them. All your dear kind 
letters received yesterday made me much better, for I was 
not quite so well as when in London. I could not drink 
Champagne, a sure sign that all is not right ; but indeed I 


^ His celebrated victory off Algeziras 
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am not to call ill, but sometimes the exertion of my mind is 
beyond the strength of my body. I hope you will be able to 
get the house at Turnham Green, either to hire or buy. 
Shall I desire my lawyer to call and talk to you, if you think 
it will sdit me, and he shall hire or purchase it, Messrs. 
Booth and Haslewood, No. 4, Craven Street, Strand. I 
really want a house, I am grieved to hear you complain. — 
Keep well, get well, for the sake of all your friends, and for 
the sake of none more than 

Yours, 

Nelson and Bronte, 

The Guardian Angels, although lying by in their cases, 
are not hung up in this ship Best regards to Mrs. Nelson, 
the Duke, and Lord William 

Of the proceedings off Boulogne (which certainly were not 
deserving or rather demanding the service of an officer of 
the rank and importance of Nelson) he writes on the 5th to 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence : The whole of 
this business is of no farther moment than to shew the 
enemy, that, with impunity, they cannot come outside their 
ports.^^ The operations of the 4th were noticed by Nelson 
in laudable terms : Lord Nelson has reason to be very 
much satisfied with the Captains of the bombs, for their 
placing of the vessels yesterday. It was impossible that 
they could have been better situated ; and the artillery officers 
have shewn great skill in entirely disabling ten of the armed 
vessels out of twenty-four opposed to them, and many others 
Lord Nelson believes are much damaged.^’^ 

On the 6th he directed the following to Captains Shield,^ 
Hamilton,^ Schomberg,^ and Edge^ : — 

^ To the Squadron See Naval Chronicle, Vol vi p 160. 

^ Captain William Shield acquired a notoriety from an action brought against 
him, and tried before Lord Chief Justice Loughborough in the Court of Common 
Pleas, m 1792, in which Mr Leonard, the plaintiif, complained of an assault 
and violence offeied to him in consequence of the disobeyance of an order of 
Captain Shield, at that time Lieutenant of the Saturn of 74 guns. The usage of 
the service was proved, and the thirty-sixth naval article of war authorized 
Lieutenant Shield in the measure he had adopted, and the jury gave a verdict in 
his favour accoidmgly. The Court, moreover, finding that a spirit contrajy to 
the maintenance of good discipline prevailed among the Midshipmen of the 
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Medusa, August 6tli, 1801. 

As there can be no doubt of the intention of the French 
to attempt the invasion of our country^ and as I trust, and 

London and Edgar, submitted to the Admiralty the propriety of trying Mr. Moore 
of the London, for the same, as a necessary means of preservmg good order, and 
preventing improper combinations The trial took place, and Mr. Moore was 
sentenced to one month^s imprisonment m the Marshalsea Mr. Shield was pro- 
moted to the rank of Commander, m La Sincere of 20 guns, one of the Toulon 
prizes, and he afterwards commanded the Berwick, and also the Wmdsor Castle 
He was made a Post Captain in 1794 In 1795 he commanded the Audacious, 
and was present at the destruction of L'Alcide off Frejus, July 13th, 1795. 
He was then employed in the Southampton under Lord Nelson's orders, harassed 
the enemy on the coast of Genoa, and co-operated with the Austnan army en- 
camped at Sarone. After this service he was appomted to L'Unit6 in the North 
Sea, was with Nelson off Boulogne, and m 1805 commanded the Illustnous, of 74 
guns, on the coast of Spam In 1807 he was made Naval Commissioner at 
Malta, then appomted to superintend the payment of ships afloat at Portsmouth, 
thence transferred as Commissioner of the Cape of Good Hope, 'after which 
he was placed at the Navy Board In 1814 he was made Deputy Comptroller of 
the Navy, and in the following year Resident Commissioner at Plymouth He 
retired as Rear-Admiral, January 9, 1829 ; was placed on the Active List, as Ad- 
miral of the White, November 12, 1840 , and died June 25, 1842 
* Sir Chailes Hamilton, Bart is lineally descended from the Earl of Mallcnt, 
m Normandy, whose nephew is celebrated m history for the part he took at the 
Battle of Hastings The Captain above mentioned is the son of Sir John 
Hamilton, Bart who acquired his Baronetcy for his conduct dunng the siege of 
Quebec, where he commanded the Lizard frigate, and was bom August 25, 1767 
He served as a Midshipman with his father, on board the Hector m 1776, and 
afterwards studied at the Royal Naval Academy at Portsmouth. He was made 
Lieutenant of the Tobago on the Jamaica station. He was made a Post Captain 
November 22, 1790, having previously been elected M P. for St Germains in 
Cornwall. He afterwards represented Honiton in Devonshire, and Dungannon 
in the County of Tyrone Upon the commencement of the Revolutionary War 
in 1793 he was appomted to the Dido of 28 guns, and cruised off Norway, and 
then with Lord Hood at Corsica Upon his return to England in 1794 he was 
appointed to the Melpomene, and remained m the command of that vessel up- 
wards of seven years. He was engaged imder Admiral Mitchell in the expedition 
against the Helder, at the blockade of Amsterdam In 1800 he had the chief 
command on the coast of Africa, and took possession of Poito Praya In the Ruby 
he commanded the Sea Pencibles at Harwich. In 1802 he acted as Commissioner 
at Antigua in the West Indies, and in the following year commanded the 
Illustnous of 74 guns, in the Channel fleet In 1809 he obtained a Colonelcy of 
the Marines, in 1810 was made a Rear-Admiral, and Commander-in-chief m 
the Thames, and m 1814 was advanced to the rank of Vice-Admiral In 1818 
he was made Commander-in-chief and Governor of Newfoxmdland, and returned 
to England in 1822. He is the present senior Admiral of the Red, and K C B 
® Captain Isaac Schomberg was made a Post Captain, November 22, 1790. 
He was m Lord Rodney's action in 1782, and commanded the Culloden m 



come forward to defend oiir land, that the seamen of Great 
Bdtain will not be slow to defend our own proper element, 
and maintain as pure as our glorious ancestors have trans- 
mitted it to us, our undoubted right to the Sovereignty of the 
Narrow Seas, on which no Frenchman has yet dared to sail 
with impunity. Our country looks to its Sea Defence, and 
let it not be disappointed, 

I shall send cutters to bring the Sea Fencibles, and other 
sea«faring men to me, in order that I may dispose of them 
in the way most proper for the defence of our King and 
Country, and, at the same time, in the most commodious way 
to the men themselves. 

Nelson/^ 


To Lady Hamilton he writes : — 

Medusa, Margate Roads, 
August 7tli,^801. 

My dear Emma, 

I arrived here yesterday evening, and received your kind 
letters from the Downs of the 5th. I am vexed such a 
racket should be made of these trifling things — consider, 
that when I do my utmost they are boats of fifty or sixty 
tons; but I ever have done my best. I grieve, my dear 
Emma, to hear you are unwell. Would I could do anything 
to comfort you; try and get well. We shall all meet at 
Naples or Sicily one of these days. I thank Castelcicala for ' 
his affectionate note, and send him an answer. To-morrow 
morning I go over to Hosely Bay or Harwich, to see what is 
to be done with the Sea Fencibles on that coast. I have given 
directions to Captain Gore (or rather requested) not to let 
any body come into the ship but who had business with me, 
for the Medusa would be full from morning till [night]. 
Fifty boats, I am told, are rowing about her this moment, to 
have a look at the one-armed man. I hope Reverend Sir will 
be satisfied with the new patent, as it is taken from Hilbo- 
rough on purpose to please him, and if I leave none, he must 
breed stock from his own place. A letter to-morrow will 
find me at either Hosely or Harwich, perhaps Troubridge 
will send it for you. With my best regards to Mrs, Nelson, 
and the Duke, and Lord William, believe me. 

Ever yours, 

"Nelson and Bronte. 
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Captain Gore is very good to me^ for I must be a great 
plague to him- Parker is- very well, and much to do. I de- 
livered your message to Allen. He says he has no fear for 
his wife whilst she is with you/^ 


‘‘Medusa, August 7th, 1801. 


My dear Emma, 

w j good Castelcicala’s letter. My mind is not so 


perfect at ease as I wish it, but I hope by your next letters 
I shall be made better. To our friends say every thing 
which is kind. 

“ Ever yours, 

Nelson and Bronte 


The following is the Prince Castelcicala^s reply to the letter 
above alluded to : — 


“London, August 8th, 1801. 

My noble and revered Friend. 

I received your obliging and friendly reply, and perceive 
the goodness of heart of the incomparable friend and hero, 
whose modesty renders him superior to all others with whom 
I am acquainted. There cannot be another Nelson in the 
world. I shall inform the King and Queen of what you have 
written to me respecting them with so much solicitude. My 
patrons owe you so many, and such great obhgations ; they 
love and venerate you so perfectly, that they experience the 
highest gratification in your triumphs, and m being constantly 
remembered by you. I hope you will soon bring your 
enemies here to reason, and that then you will be able to 
proceed to save the Sicilies a second time. I beg you to 
accept my unbounded thanks for what your goodness induces 
you to write to me. Permit me, my dear and worthy Lord, 
to solicit care and attention to yourself, to avoid exposing a 
person precious to all the world, to your country, to the Two 
Sicihes, to your affectionate friends, amongst whom I beg you 
to believe me the warmest, for none can put a higher value on 
your friendship, and the opinion you deign to entertain of 

VOL. II. L 



me j believe me until my latest breathy, penetrated with enthu- 
siasm and respect, with gratitude and friendship, 

Your grateful, respectful, 

‘‘ and obsequiously attached, 

Castelcicala. 

My wife begs to present her best compliments to you/^ 

To his Excellency, 

Lord Nelson, Duke of Bront6.*^ 

From Margate Roads Lord Nelson wrote to Earl St. Vin- 
cent respecting the Sea Fencibles, and received the foUowmg 
. reply; — 

My dear Lord, 

I have to thank your Lordship for the continuance of 
your correspondence, touching the arrangement and disposi- 
tion you have made of the Sea Fencibles, the whole of which 
will be left to your judgment, as it is fitting it should, from the 
unbounded confidence we repose in you. I am very sorry 
they do not turn out in greater numbers ; it is understood 
here that they entered into a written engagement, which is 
supposed to be in the hands of the Captains, and we conclude 
has been communicated to you. 

The public mind is so very much tranquillized by your 
being at your post, it is extremely desirable that you should 
continue there ; in this opinion, all his Majesty^s servants, 
with Sir Thomas Troubridge, agree 3 and happy as I should 
be to see you, let me entreat your Lordship to persevere in 
the measures you are so advantageously employed in, and 
give up, at least for the present, your intention of returning 
to town, which would have the worst possible effects at this 
critical conjuncture. I will explain further when we meet. 
De Ruyter was intended to be placed under your command, 
and orders will be sent for that purpose ; heartily hoping you 
are recovered from the fatigue you have undergone, believe 
me to be, 

Most affectionately yours, 

^^St. Vincent. 


Admiralty, August 8th, 1801.” 
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Off Yamouth on tiie 9th Nelson wrote to Lady Hamilton: — 

** Medusa, Harwidi, August 9th, 1801 

My dearest Emma, 

I find from Lord St. Vincent that even my quitting my 
post at this moment would create an alarm, therefore I must 
give it up ; but, my dear Mend, the time will come when I 
am more at liberty, I hope that you and Sir William will 
come and see me when I can get a little more stationary, 
for at present I am running to every port. To-morrow I 
intend to go to the Nore, and jfrom thence to Margate, perhaps 
the Downs, or over the water, not to fight, I have no such 
thing at this moment in my head. Times are when it is 
necessary to run risks : I do not mean myself, for I should 
be very sorry to place any one where I would not wish to be 
myself ; but my flotilla must not be wantonly thrown away, 
I reserve them for proper occasions. I wish, my dear Emma, 
that my name was never mentioned by the newspapers ; it 
may create poor Nelson enemies, not that I care, only that I 
hate to be praised except by you. My conduct at this time 
of service, is not to be altered by either praise, pufis, or 
censure. I do my best, and admit that I have only zeal to 
bear me through it. lliank our excellent Mend, Lord 
William, for his new song — ^the last seems always the best. 
How is the Duke? I saw Sir Edward Berry last night: he 
inquired after you kindly. We only got the Medusa into 
Harwich at noon. I have been in a cutter since six o^clock 5 
apropos, I have seen Captain Dean, late of the King George 
packet. You may remember the other cutter which conveyed 
us over 5 she was dismasted on the Sunday, and very near 
sinking. We had a good escape. Make my best regards to 
Mrs. Nelson, and believe me, 

Yours, &c. 

Nelson and Bronte. 

I passed close to our Baltic Mends yesterday ; sent a 
boat aboard the St. George, got a letter from Hardy, a nod 
from George Murray, &c. 

** Medusa, Harwich, August 10th, 1801. 

My dearest Emma, 

Your letter from Margate I received last night, and those 
from the Downs yesterday morning. Although I cannot get 

L 2 
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to London yet, I hope that the business of the house will go 
on. I should think the purchase would be the best, then 
I should collect all my little matters together. Having 
arranged all my business here, at noon I am going to the 
Nore. I may be there two days, but it is impossible to say. 
I wish I could fix any time or place where I could have the 
happinesss of meeting you, but in my vagabond state I fear 
it IS impossible. I think I could have come to London for a 
day, to arrange about the house, without any injury to the 
King^s service; but patience, my dear Emma, and be assured 
I am, 

Tours, &c. 

Nelson and Bronte. 

Best regards to the Duke, Lord William, Mrs. Nelson, 
and all our real fhends.^^ 


"Sheeniegs, August lltli, 1801. 

" My dearest Emma, 

came from Harwich yesterday noon; not having set 
my foot on shore, although the volunteers, &c. were drawn 
up to receive me, and the people ready to draw the carriage. 
Parker had very near got all the honours. 

I came on shore ; for my business lays with the Admiral, 
who lives in a ship hauled on shore, and the Commissioner. 
Slept at Coffin's : and having done all that I can, am off for 
the Downs, to-day if possible. 

“ As far as September 14th I am at the Admiralty's disposal, 
but, if Mr. Buonaparte does not choose to send his miscreants 
before that time, my health will not bear me through equi- 
noctial gales. I wish that Sir Wilham was returned; I 
would try and persuade him to come to either Deal, Dover, 
or Margate ; for, thus cut off from the society of my dearest 
friends, ^tis but a life of sorrow and sadness, but patienza 
per for za ^ 

‘^I hope you will get the house. If I buy, no person can 
say, this shall or shall not be altered ; and you shall have the 
whole arrangement. Remember me most kindly to Mrs. 
Nelson, the Duke, Lord William. Write to me to the 
Downs. 


Nelson and Bronte. 
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The Mayor and Corporation of Sandwich, when they 
came on board to present me with the Freedom of that 
ancient town, requested me to dine with them, I put them 
off for the moment, but they would not be let off. There- 
fore, this business, dreadful to me, stands over, I shall be 
attacked again when I get to the Downs But I will not 
dine there, without you say approve ; nor perhaps then, if I 
can get off. Oh ! how I hate to be stared at/^^ 

Off Margate Nelson wrote to the Premier: In my com- 
mand, I can tell you with truth, that I find much zeal and 
good humour ; and should Mr. Buonaparte put himself in 
our way, I believe he will wish himself even in Corsica. I 
only hope, if he means to come, that it will be before the 
14th of September, for my stamina is but ill suited for equi- 
noctial gales and cold weather.^^ On the 12th he wrote to 
Lady Hamilton : — 

“August 12th, 1801 

My dearest Emma, 

" You must know me well enough that even when I can- 
not fully repay an obligation, yet I always wish to do something 
which may at least mark my gratitude, so is my situation 
with Captain Gore. I therefore wish you to order for me a 
piece of plate, value £50 ^ in order that I may leave it as a 
memento that I am not insensible of his kindness to me. He 
is very rich, therefore, I must take care not to offend. He 
has every thing except a silver urn or tea-kettle and lamp, 
I think the latter a useful piece of plate, and will come 
to about the sum. I propose to have wrote on the kettle, 
^ From Vice-Admiral Viscount Nelson, Duke of Bronte, to 
Captain John Gore, of His Majesty^s ship Medusa, in grati- 
tude for the many acts of kindness shewn him when on board 
the Medusa in August, 1801 f and let it be done as soon as 
possible, as I expect about next Tuesday to leave this ship 
and go into the Amazon. Have it directed for me at Deal, 
and a bill sent with it ; hut if, my dear Emma, you think any- 
thing else more suitable of the same value, be so good as to 
order it. 


^ Collection of Letters, Vol i p 4f 
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^TOtat beast, AUen,^ has left bdiind, or lost aE my 
jankers, but I have sent him after them, and he is such a no- 
a lows liar, that he never says truth — no, such is his delight 
^ in lying that even to do himself good he cannot resist the 
Measure he has in telling a he, for I asked him in the boat for 
my ^ed case, as I did not see it. His answer was, ^Sir, I put 
it in the stem locker/ I then desired him to take particular 
care in handing the case up the side, when he knew perfectly 
well that he had not put it in the boat, and as all my things 
were brought by him from CofBn^s house to the landing-place 
I never expect to see it more. There is ^200 in it, and all 
^7 papers. Huzza ! Huzza / What a beast he is, but I 
trust more to other people^s honesty than his cleverness. He 
wdl one day ruin me by his ignorance, obstinacy, and lies. 

** I am pushing for the Downs, but whether I can stay one 
day or two is impossible to say, but it shall not be long before 
we meet. As for going out of the kingdom without seeing you, 
nothing shall prevent me ; I would sooner give up my com- 
mand. We are just off Margate, and I think-one of my 
vessels may save post. I send it under cover to Sir Thomas 
Troubridge. 

Ever yours, 

‘^Nelson and Bronte.^^ 

On the 13th, he wrote many letters ; two to Lady Hamil- 
ton, one to Earl St. Vincent, another to Mr. Nepean, and one 
also to Mr. Davison. 


'^Medusa, Downs, August 13th, 1801. 

My dearest Emma, 

have received all your truly kind and affectionate letters, 
and you may rely it is not my fault that I cannot get to Lon- 
don to see you and Mrs. Nelson ; but I believe it is all the 
plan of Troubridge, but I have wrote both him and the Earl 
my mind. But ^ Cheer up, fair Emma/ cheer up, then I 
shall be better to hear you are so, for I would not give a 
farthing for friendship that could be in good health when the 
friend of my heart is sick. I have had a fever all night, and am 


* His old servant. 
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not much better this morning. I am going to-morrow m orr^M 
over to the French coasts therefore you may be one day 0 -"^ 
out heanng from me ; but I assure you, my dear friend, 

Jam going into no danger. The services on this coast aW 
not necessary for the personal exertions of a Vice-Admiral, 
therefore, I hope that will make your dear good friendly heart 
easy, you would naturally hate me if I kept back when I 
ought to go forward — never fear, that shall not be said of me. 
I find both at Harwich and Margate that they are disap- 
pointed at my not going on shore ; the whole gentry of the 
country came to see me just as I came away, but a Sir 
George Murray, a very loyal gentleman, related to Princess 
Augusta,^ came near Margate in a Custom House cutter to 
see me. I was in hopes to have seen Lord William. Re- 
specting Banti^s son I will ask Captain Gore to take him, 
and I should hope he would not refuse me, or I will take him 
into the Amazon, and fix him with Captain Sutton, and 
under Robert Walpole^s eye, who is Lieutenant of her. Get 
the lad ready and send him to me. Whatever I can do you 
may command, for yours are acts of kindness. Look out for 
a house for me (to buy, if you like it), but have a dry situa- 
tion. 

Yours, 

Nelson and Bronte, 

I have received, I believe, every letter and paper. Never 
ask the question, do they bore me > All others do most dam- 
nably. Yesterday I received more than one hundred. Pray 
write me everything and of everybody — all you say must be 
most interesting to your. 

Nelson and Bronte. 

Allen is returned with my case/^ 

‘‘Downs, August IStli, 1801, 

My dearest Emma, 

Your letters to-day make me happy. Thank Mrs. Nel- 
son for the perusal of Mrs. Whitens letter. She is a woman 

^ Lady Augusta Murray, who was marned to His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex* 



^-s^nse. I send you a letter from Mrs. Cannon. I suppose 
^^Hst give her the money. What can I do, but it must be 
' ^P|R u please. Keep it secret^ I will send an order by return 
'^^post^ if you choose, and you shall write her a kind letter* 
My head is split. 

Ever yours, 

Nelson and Bronte. 

Send me a translation of the Queen^s letter. Must I 
write ? I shall write to General Jerningham.^^ 

To Earl St. Vincent he sent the Reports of the Sea Fenci- 
bles Captains, and asks, Where, my dear Lord, is our 
invasion to come from > The time is gone ; owing to the 
precautions of Government, it cannot happen at this mo- 
ment, and I hope that we shall always be as much on the 
alert as our enemies.^^ He then goes on to the consideration 
of an attack ; Flushing (says he), is my grand object 5 but 
so many obstacles are in the way, and the risk is so great of 
the loss of some vessels, that, under all circumstances, I could 
hardly venture without a consultation with you, and an 
arranged plan, with the Board^s orders.^^^ 

The Rev. William Nelson never let slip an opportunity of 
soliciting preferment. He applied in every quarter to pro- 
mote his object. The following was addressed by him to 
Lady Hamilton : — 


"Hilborough, August 13th, 1801. 

^^My dear Lady, 

If London, the capital and metropolis of this great em- 
pire, which is herself able, single and alone, to keep the rascally 
French villains at bay, cannot afford a subject for a letter, ^tis 
no wonder that such an obscure village as this cannot. In- 
deed, the truth is, there is but one object, both here and 
there, that engrosses our whole thoughts and soul, and him 
we can for ever dwell upon. Pray God continue to protect 
and preserve him. The greatest comfort we have in the 
country is in the abundant crops of all kinds of corn we are 
now blessed with, and the extreme fine weather to get in the 


^ Clarke and McArthur, Vol u. p 298, 
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harvest. I think things muit be cheaper very soon ; hops 
are so plentiful, that what was sold last year for £16, are now 
offered only at £5^ and of best quality, so that your friend, 
Tim Brown, must let us have some of his best irown stout 
considerably cheaper. 

I was told yesterday by a person who lately came from 
Mxeier^ that Dr. Harward, the Dean, is eighty years old, and 
is lately grown very infirm If a vacancy should happen 
there, it would be a most desirable tbmg if Mr. Addington 
would make me Dean of Exeter, ^tis about seven or eight 
hundred pounds a-year, and a good house and pleasant town 
and country, nothing could scarce be better of the sort, and 
is one of the things I desired my brother to mention to him, 
only you know Mr. Addington at that time could not be 
pinned down to anything. But now we have secured the 
Peerage, we have only one thing to ask, and that is, my pro- 
motion in the Church, hanjdsomely and honourably, such as 
becomes Lord Nelson^s brother and heir apparent to the 
title. No put off with small beggarly stalls. Mr. Addington 
must be kept steady to that point. I am sure Nelson is 
doing everything for him. But a word is enough for your 
good sensible heart, so I remain. 

Your most affectionate and obliged friend, 

William Nelson.” 

Lord Nelson was far from well during this service. He 
writes : — 

^'Medusa, at sea, August 14tli, 1801. 

My dearest Emma, 

The fever which I had seems fallen in my head, which is 
much swelled, and my poor teeth pain me very much. I fear 
my letter will not be in time for the post to-day, and to- 
morrow likewise, the winds and tides fall out so cross that the 
vessels cannot get over the same day, therefore, do not expect 
one ; you know I will write and send over if it is possible, but 
we cannot command the winds and the waves. Do not be 
uneasy about me, as I told you yesterday there is at this mo- 
ment no service for a Vice-Admiral ; but, my dear Emma, your 



good heart fancies danger for your fnend, and a more true- 
hearted one does not exist than 

Your faithful. 

Nelson and Bronte. 

am obliged to send off the cutter, and have not a 
moment. The cheese arrived safe and excellent. Send to 
some good wine merchant for three dozen of the best cham- 
pagne, and order to the Downs by waggon, directed on board 
the Amazon, or I shall have nothing to give you, and that 
would be shameful in me who receive all good things from 
you.^^ 

Contemplating the intended attack, Lord Nelson writes 
thus ; — 


Medusa, off Boulogne, August 15th., 1801. 

" My dearest Emma, 

From my heart I wish you could find me out a good 
comfortable house, I should hope to be able to purchase it. 
At this moment I can only command ;63000 ; as to asking 
Sir William, I could not do it, I would sooner beg. Is the 
house at Cbiswick fiirnished ^ if not, you may fairly calculate 
at £2000 for furniture, but if I can pay, as you say, by little 
and little, we could accomplish it. Be careful how you trust 

Mr. 5 all must be settled by a lawyer. It is better to 

pay £100, than to be involved m law. I am very anxious 
for a house, and I have nobody to do any business forme but 
you, my dear friend. If Davison was in town, I would get 
him to look about, and settle all the law business for me ; 
but as to a house, you are an excellent judge, only do not 
have it too large, for the establishment of a large house would 
be ruinous. As you may believe, my dear Emma, my mind 
feels at what is gomg forward this night 5 it is one thing to 
order and arrange an attack, and another to execute it ; but 
I assure you I have taken much more precaution for others, 
than if I was to go myself — then my mind would be perfectly 
at ease, for after they have fired their guns, if one half the 
French do not jump overboard and swim on shore, I will 
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venture to be heii^ed^ and our folks have only to go on, never 
think of retreating. This will not go away tiU to-morrow. 
Many poor fellows may exclaim, Would it were hedr-time^ and 
all were well ; but if our people behave as I expect, our loss 
cannot be much. My fingers itch to be at them. What 
place would you like to come to, Margate or Deal ? Dover, 
I fear, would be inconvenient ; Hosely Bay would be also 
the same. As for having the pleasure of seeing you, that I 
am determined upon. I am fagging here, and perhaps shall 
only get abuse for my pains to be half ruined in my little 
fortune, but rich or poor, believe me. 

Ever yours. 

Nelson and Bronte.^^ 

On this day he drew up the plan of attack on the enemy^s 
flotilla at Boulogne, and dispatched memoranda for the ships. 
The first division was to be under the command of Captain 
Somerville,^ the second under Captain Parker,^ the third 
under Captain Cotgrave,^ and the fourth under Captain 
Jones.^ There was also a division of howitzer-boats under 
Captain Conn,^ Each division was to be subdivided into 
two, and to be made fast to one another as close as possible. 
The utmost silence was to be preserved, and the oars were to 
be mufiled. The boats were to be manned at half past ten, 
and at eleven they were to sail, upon a signal of six lanterns 
hung over the guns of the Medusa, Nelson^s vessel.® The 

^ Captain Philip Somerville was a Post Captain of April 29, 1802. 

® Captain Edward Thomborough Parker. 

® Captain Isaac Cotgrave was made a Post Captain in 1802. He was upwards 
of fifty years in the service, and many years Agent for French pnsoners at Ply- 
mouth, where he died in 1814 

* Captain Richard Jones was a Lieutenant on board the Defence at the Battle 
of the Nile, and was made a Commander upon that victory. After commandmg 
the Diligence sloop-of-war, he was appomted to the Sea Fencibles in the Chepstow 
distnct. He was made a Post Captam, April 29, 1802, and died December 11, 
1829. 

® Captam John Conn was a Post Captain m 1802. He commanded the 
Dreadnought at the Battle of Trafalgar, and was afterwards appomted to the 
Swiftsure, from which vessel, whilst in chase off the Bermuda Islands on the 4fih 
of May, 1810, he fell overboard and was drowned. 

® See Appendix No. 1, for the rough draft of the Plan of attack. The altera- 
tions in the wordmg of it are very few, and the whole marks the genius of Neison 
for the service, displaying an attention to the minutest details. 



watchword was Nelson, and the answer Bronte. The 
attack was unsuccessful. The flotilla could not be brought 
out of the mouth of the harbour. Great bravery was dis- 
played by the oiEcers and men employed, and the loss was 
severe. The flotilla^, hrigs, and flats, were moored by the 
bottom to the shore, and to each other by chains, and our 
force was severely injured by the firing of musketry from the 
shore- In this attack, Captain Parker, one of Nelson^s 
greatest favourites, received a shot in the thigh, shattering it. 
He was saved from being killed or taken prisoner, by the 
Honourable Mr. Cathcart, for every man in Parker^s boat 
was either killed or wounded, and his boat had drifted along- 
side a flat full of men. Parker’s condition excited Nelson’s 
deepest commiseration — ^he truly loved him. In his account 
to Mr. Nepean, at the Admiralty, he says : — Amongst the 
many gallant men wounded, I have, with the deepest regret, 
to place the name of my gallant, good friend and able 
assistant. Captain Edward T- Parker, also my Flag Lieu- 
tenant Frederick Langford,^ who has served with me many 
years ; they were wounded in attempting to board the 
French Commodore.” The following letters will shew the 
deep interest he took in the fate of his friend and aide-de- 
camp : — 


Medusa, August 16th, 1801. 

My dearest Emma, 

You will be sorry to hear that dear little Parker is 
wounded, but the doctors assure me he will do well. Langford 
has his leg shot through, but will do. The damned French had 
their vessels chained from the bottoms to the shore, and also 
to each other ; therefore, although several of them were taken, 
yet they could not be brought off. They will not unchain 
them for us to catch them at sea. The enemy have lost 
many men, so have we, about 100 killed and wounded. 
Nobody acquitted themselves in every respect better than 
Cathcart 5 he saved Parker from being a prisoner. Parker 
shewed the most determined courage 5 so did Langford. 

* Lieutenant Fiedenck Langford died at Jamaica in 1815, being then in com- 
mand of the Cydnus. He was made a Commander m 1801, but was not posted 
until 1806 
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You will believe how I am suffering, and not well into -file 
bargain. Troubridge has wrote me such letters, that I do 
not know if I shall ever wnte to him again. It is all his 
doing, my not coming to London. I shall be two days in 
the Downs, but it is just at Sir WiUiam^s arrival. How I 
envy him the sight of your blessed face ! and probably I shall 
be gone before you can come. I have no friend but one, as 
I wrote Troubridge ; that is you, good, dear, disinterested 
Emma. I am agitated, but believe me, 

" Yours, 

Nelson and Bront£. 

This letter will be opened to a certainty, to hear news 
from Boulogne/^ 


Medusa, Downs, August 17th, 1801. 

" My dearest Emma, 

Your kind letter of Saturday I received last night, and I 
regret that I cannot find a house and a little piece of ground, 
for if I go on much longer with my present command, I must 
be ruined. I think your perseverance and management will 
at last get me a home. I am now hkely to be here till 
Thursday. I wish Sir William had been either at home or 
not coming. Perhaps you, my excellent friend, and Mrs. 
Nelson, might have come down to Deal ; how happy you 
would have made me, but I hope to get in agam somewhere 
after this next trip, and by that time Sir William will have 
arranged his affairs in London As for Troubridge, never 
send a letter through him. I shall never write to him again 
unless his letters are done away. I am no longer useful, and 
we know, ^ No longer pipe, no longer dance.’ The Admiralty 
are beasts for their pains ; it was only depriving me of one 
day’s comfort and happiness, for which they have my hearty 
prayers. Parker will do well, I hope, but he must be kept 
very quiet ; his thigh is broken in three places, but as he has 
youth, the doctors hope it will unite ; it is the only chance 
he has. Langford is suffering very much. I have sent and 
taken lodgings for them both, and I trust they will get well 
as fast as I wish them. Now we shall see whether the 



Admiralty will again iieglect me, or whether officers and men 
who serve under me are to be neglected. We all dine at the 
Admirars to day, and sleep on shore, contrary to my inclina- 
tion; but Captain Gore has requested it, that the ship 
may be cleaned and punfied, for the wounds smell very bad, 
and they cannot begin to wash till Parker and Langford are 
removed out of the cabin. To-morrow morning I will be on 
board again. Mr. Pitt is coming to Walmer Castle. If he 
asks me to dinner, I shall go to Sandwich ; at present I shall 
not think of it. What pleasure can I derive from it ? Re- 
member me to Sir WilKam. I wish you were here. 

Ever yours, 

‘^Nelson and Bronte. 

*^To Mrs. Nelson, the Duke, and Lord William, say every 
thing which is kind. How can the Duke think you would 
take his house ? Never.^^ 

Parker wrote to Lady Hamilton : — 

Deal, August 18th, 1801, 

My Lady, 

Your letter has made such strong impressions on me, 
that I hardly know how my feelings allow me to answer, but 
still I must, as long as nature allows me to hold a pen. To 
call me a Nelsonite is more to me than making me a Duke : 
oh God, how is it possible for me ever to be sufficiently 
thankful for all his attentions * He is now attending me with 
the most parental kindness, comes to me at six in the morn- 
ing and ten at night , both late and early his kindness is 
alike. God bless him and preserve him I would lose a 
dozen limbs to serve him. Thank Mrs. Nelson for me. 
Excuse me, for I am tired, and beheve me, 

‘^Tour most grateful servant, 

E. T. Parker/’ 


In communicating the approval of the zeal and courage of 
the squadron by the Lords of the Admiralty, Nelson assures 
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them^ that the enemy will not have long reason to boast of 
their security; for he trusts ere long to assist them in person 
in a way which will completely annihilate the whole of them. 
Lord Nelson is convinced^ that if it had been possible for 
man to have brought the enemy’s flotilla out, the men that 
were employed to do so would have accomphshed it. The 
moment the enemy have the audacity to cast off the chains 
which fix their vessels to the ground, that moment Lord 
Nelson is well persuaded they will be conducted by his brave 
followers to a British port, or sent to the bottom/^ He 
burned with anxiety for an attack in which he might per- 
sonally partake. He was desirous of attacking the enemy at 
Flushing ; he even contemplated a bombardment of Calais. 
To Earl St. Vincent he says, I own I shall never bring 
myself again to allow any attack to go forward, where I am 
not personally concerned ; my mind suffers much more 
than if I had a leg shot off in this late business. I am 
writing between poor Parker and Langford; therefore I 
must beg great indulgences, only believe that I will do my 
utmost/^i 

This service was considered by many as of too petty a de- 
scription for an oflScer of Lord Nelson^s rank and character 
to be employed upon ; but it was undertaken at the request 
of the Hon. Mr. Addington, to satisfy the British people, and 
subdue the alarm entertained by many at Buonaparte’s 
threats of invasion. Nelson was not a man to cavil at a 
service when an opportunity offered by which he could benefit 
his country. Although his attack on the Boulogne flotilla 
was unsuccessful in its object, it failed not to demonstrate 
the utter futility of all attempts at invasion. M, Thiers 
says, that the confidence of the English in the enterprising 
genius of Nelson, was greatly diminished by the failure of his 
attack ! La confiance des Anglais dans le genie entrepre- 
nant de Nelson 4tait fort diminu6e.’^^ The best refutation 
of this is to be found in his subsequent career, and the un- 
bounded attachment and admiration entertained for him by 
the whole British nation. 

* Clarke and McArtlnir, VoL h. p 301. 

* Hist dtt Consulat. tom m. hv. xi p. 175, 



On the 18 th he wrote to Lady Hamilton : — 

Deal, August 18th, 1801. 

My dearest Emma^ 

“ I have this morning been attending the funeral of two 
young Midshipmen ; a Mr, Gore, cousin of Captain Gore, 
and a Mr. Bnstow.^ One nineteen, the other seventeen 
years of age. Last night I was all the evening m the hos- 
pital, seeing that all was done for the comfort of the poor 
fellows. I am going on board, for nothing shall keep me 
hving on shore without you were here. I shall come in the 
morning to see Parker, and go on board again directly. I 
shall be glad to see Oliver : I hope he will keep his tongue 
quiet about the tea-kettle, for I shall not give it tiU I leave 
the Medusa. You ask me what Troubridge wrote me? 
There was not a syllable about you in it. It was about my 
not coming to London, at the importance of which I laughed : 
and then he said, he should never venture another opinion. 
On which I said, ^Then I shall never give you one,^ This 
day he has wrote a kind letter, and all is over. 

I have, however, wrote him in my letter of this day as 
follows, viz . : — ^ And I am this moment^ as firmly of opinion 
as ever, that Lord St. Vincent, and yourself should have 
allowed of my coming to town, for my own affairs ; for every 
one knows I left it without a thought for myselff But this 
business cannot last long, and I hope we shall have peace i 
and I rather incline to that opinion. 

I hope, my dear Emma, you will be able to find a house 
suited for my comfort. I am sure of being happy by your 
arrangements. I have wrote a hne to Troubridge about 
Darby. Parker will write you a line of thanks if he is able. 

I trust in God he will yet do well • You ask me, my dear 
friend, if I am going on more expeditions ? And even if I was 

* These two poor fellows were Midshipmen m the Medusa Mr Goie was a 
son of Lieut -Colonel Goie, and only in his 16th year In attempting to hoard 
the enemy he was wounded by no less than five musket balls. They were buried 
at Deal in one grave, Lord Nelson and eight Captains of the Navy attending the 
funeral His Lordship^s sensibility was freely expressed on this occasion by a 
flow of tears, A file of marines preceded the bodies, and three volleys were fired 
over the place of their interment 
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to forfeit your friendships which is dearer to me than all the 
worlds I can tell you nothing. For, I go out ; if I see the 
enemy, and can get at them, it is my duty, and you would 
naturally hate me if 1 kept back one moment. 

I long to pay them for their tricks the other day, the 
debt of a drubbing, which surely I will pay : but mhm^ mhere^ 
or hotjOf it is impossible, your own good sense must tell you, 
for me or mortal man to say. 

I shall act not in a rash or hasty manner, that you may 
rely, and on which I give you my word of honour. Just 
going off. 

“ Ever your faithful, 

Nelson and Bronte.^^^ 


And on the 19th : — 

“Deal, August 19th, 1801. 

My dearest Emma, 

Oliver came on board about two o^clock this morning 
with young Banti, who you may be assured I will take every 
possible care of. I have all your truly kind and aifectionate 
letters by Oliver, and also those by the post to-day. You 
may rely, that as soon as I can with honour get clear of this 
business, I shall resign it with pleasure; but if I was to give 
it up at this moment, you would hate me. The whole history 
must be over by the 14th of September, if not, I will certainly 
think of giving the command up ; hut as I have had all the 
fag, and what is to come must be playful compared to what 
has passed, I may as well have the credit of finishing this 
business I think it very probable I shall never personally 
be engaged, therefore, my dear Emma, do not let your dis- 
interested friendship make you uneasy. How often have I 
heard you say, that you would not quit the deck if you came 
near a Frenchman. Would you have your attached friend do 
less than you purpose for yourself^ That I am sure you 
would not. In these bombardments there is no risk for my 
rank, therefore I pray be quiet. I have wrote Sir William a 
letter, which you will see ; he was so good as to write me one 
from Milford on the 12 th, by a Revenug cutter, which arrived 


^ Collection of Letters, Vol ii. p 48. 



this morning. I had a note from Mr. Tretor,^ he is at 
Ramsgate ; he was sailing about with Mrs. T,, but did not, 
he says, come near the ship, as he heard I had been uvfor- 
tunate> I write a line to Mrs Nelson. I am sure she wilt 
not leave you. I will entreat it of her. I am sure the kettle 
IS all right, and as it should be; I shall leave it packed 
with a letter to-morrow- I expect the Amazon ; but all my 
movements are uncertain ; but this is the most likely place 
to find me. The Three Kings I am told is the best house 
(it stands on the beach), if the noise of the constant surf 
does not disturb you. Dear Parker is much better. I 
am sure he will be much gratified with your uniform kind- 
ness. When I left him to go on board yesterday, for I would 
not stay on shore, he got hold of my hand, and said he could 
not bear me to leave him, and cned like a child However, 
I promised to come on shore this morning to see him, and 
nothmg else could have got me out of the ship, for this beach 
IS very uncomfortable to land upon. Oliver will tell you 
that I have been to the hospital to see my poor fellows, and 
altogether it has almost upset me, therefore I have nq^ wrote 
so much as I should. Forgive me, and believe me. 

Yours, 

Nelson and Bronte. 

Your interest with Sir Wilham is requested to come and 
see a poor forlorn sailor 


Medusa, Downs, August 20th, 1801. 

My dearest Friend, 

I approve of the house at Merton ; and as the Admiralty 
are so cruel (no, I never asked the Board of Admiralty), as 
Troubridge and the Earl are so cruel as to object to my 
coming to London to manage my own matters, I must beg 
and entreat of you to work hard for me. Messrs. Booth and 
Haslewood will manage all the law business. I have £ 3000 . 
ready to pay to-morrow, and I can certainly get more in a 

^ John Trevor Hampden, third Viscount Hampden, born February 24, 1748^9, 
was in 1780 Minister Plenipotentiary to the Diet of Raleston, and in 1783, to 
the Coui*t of Sardinia He succeeded to the title upon the death of his brother, 
and with him the title hab become e\tinct 
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little time if the people will have patience, therefore pray, 
dear Emma, look to it for me. I shall approve your taste. 
How often have I, laughing, said I would give you £500. to 
furnish a house for me — you promised me, and now I claim 
it ; and I trust to your own dear good heart for the fulfilment 
of it. I wrote Sir Thomas Troubridge that I had but one 
real fnend ; his answer was, that he knew I had a hundred, 
but I do not believe the ninety-nine. It is calm, and our 
men are not arrived, therefore cannot go to sea this day. 
How happy I shall be to see you. Sir William, and Mrs. 
Nelson here, and how dear Parker will be delighted. He is 
much better to-day. I went on shore one minute to see 
him, and returned instantly on board. Captain Gore told 
me that Mr. and Mrs. Trevor had been alongside, inquiring 
for me ; that he had asked them to dinner, and that they 
would call again, so alongside they came. Captain Gore 
told them he was afraid he had done wrong, for that I was 
very busy ; upon this Mr. Trevor came into the cabin, and 
begged pardon, but asked for Mrs Trevor and two ladies to 
come in. My answer was, for being acquaintances of yours. 
Yes, if they wished to see the ship; but that I really could 
not allow them to stay dinner, for that every moment of my 
time was taken up. I did not go upon deck to receive them. 
They stayed ten minutes, inquiied after you and Sir William, 
hoped you would come down and stay at Ramsgate, and away 
they went, making many apologies. I told him no other 
person should have come m, but for old acquaintance sake I 
could not refiise him. The other ladies were a Lady Some- 
body, and a Mrs. Somebody. I neither know or care for 
their names. Make my kindest regards to Sir William, Mrs. 
Nelson, the Duke, and Lord William. I think if you will 
take the trouble for my house you will have country em- 
ployment enough without going to Richmond, where you 
never can do as you please. 

Ever yours. 

Nelson and Bront4’^ 

About this time, Captain, now Sir Alexander John Ball, 
Bait., wrote to Lord Nelson : — 


M 2 
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Minorca, August 1801 

My dear Lord, 

" Our friend Hallowell, who has had the misfortune to be 
captured by Gantheaurae^s squadron, is arrived here, .and will 
proceed immediately to England, where on his arrival he will 
pay his respects to your Lordship, and communicate the 
many interesting naval and military operations which have 
been transacted since you left us, and he will assure you of 
the ardent wish of the navy to see your Lordship command 
once more in these seas. 

inclose a copy of a letter from Lord Hobart (Secretary 
for Foreign afiairs),^ expressing his Majesty’s approbation of 
my conduct at Malta, and that he is pleased to give me a 
thousand pounds for my loss of prize money. Had I not 
landed at Malta, your Lordship would have given me the 
same friendly protection and advantage which you gave to 

* Downing Street, May 15tli, 1801 

“ Sir, 

I have to acknowledge your several letters to Mr Dundas, of the dates men- 
tioned in the margin, and to express the great satisfaction which his Majefaty's 
confidential servants have received fiom the valuable and interesting communica- 
tions they contain respecting the revenues and interior situation of the island of 
Malta. 

I am particulaily commanded by his Majesty to convey to you his entire 
approbation of your conduct during the time you exercised the Administration of 
the Island, as a testimony of which, it is with very sincere pleasure that T have to 
inform you his Majesty has been giaciously pleased to confer upon you the dignity 
of a Baronet of the United Kingdom of Gieat Bntain and Ireland 

With respect to the loss of Pnze Money which you have sustained, by ceasing 
the command of the Alexander, you will, I am suie, on reflection, be aware of 
the great inconvenience that would anse fiom entertaining so delicate a question, 
by the numbeiless applications of different cases to which it might give rise 
His Majesty, however, on a consideration of the peculiar circumstances of your 
situation, has been pleased to give directions that the sura ot one thousand pounds 
shall he paid to you from the revenues of Malta; and you may lest assured that 
>ou will, be included m the distribution of the proceeds ansmg from the shipping, 
ordnance and stores captuied in the ports and fortresses on the suirondci of tho 
island to his Majesty's arms Whenever that distribution shall be made, the 
cl iims of the Neapolitan and of the Maltese troops appeal to me equally entitled 
to attention, and I shall not fail to recommend them to his Majesty's favourable 
consideration 

I am. Sir, 

** Your most obedient humble servant, 

“ Hobart," 


''To Captain Ball " 
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the other Captains, who made from eight to sixteen thousand 
pounds, while I was at Malta ; had I remained in the Alex- 
ander I should have received three thousand pounds for the 
captures made before Malta. With respect to precedent. 
Governor Phillip receives £500. a year for his services at 
Botany Bay, Lord Minto has a handsome pension. I cer- 
tainly do not put my services in competition with those of 
Sir Sidney Smith ; but when these gentlemen receive such 
handsome rewards, and I only get one thousand pounds to 
make up for the loss of several thousand pounds, I must 
think that his Majesty’s Ministers do not know the diffi- 
culties I have had to encounter. They have appointed a Mr. 
Cameron Cml Commissioner of Malta, and the line is dis- 
tinctly drawn between the civil and military departments. 
This gentleman has never been in a public situation 5 he is in 
distressed circumstances from a mercantile house, m which 
either he or his father was concerned, having failed. He 
married a sister of Lord ErroPs, whose interest procured him 
this situation. The Maltese are astonished at this arransre- 
ment, and that so little deference is paid to their wishes, and 
the great injustice done me ; particularly after Mr. Dundas^s 
declaration in his letter to General Pigot, an extract' of which 
I inclose herewith. If Government suppose that the Com- 
missionership is a recompense, I shall regret having applied 
for it. I have written for leave to go to England, in the hope 
that I shall, with the assistance of my friends, obtain at least 
a full indemnification for my losses. Tyson® is still at Malta. 


^ 'Bxtraot of a Letter from the Right Hon Henry Lundas, November 17, 1800, 
to Major-General Ptgot 

**The judgment and zeal with which Captain Ball, of the Royal Navy, con- 
ducted the aifairs of the island, during the whole of the blockade, and the esteem 
and confidence which have been so justly and frequently shewn him by the inhabit- 
ants, rendei him in every respect a most fit person for you to consult and advise 
with as long as the duties of his profession may allow him to remain on the island , 
and I cannot moie fully explain to you how much weight is due to his opinions 
and suggestions on the subject, than by informing you that his Majesty feels so 
forcibly how very mateiially his indefatigable services, and superior abilities have 
contributed to rescue Malta from the French, that it is a matter of regret to his 
Majesty, that the nature of the command and government being purely mihtary, 
at least for the lemainder of the war, precludes Captain Ball from retammg a 
situation adequate to his rank, and just expectations m this island 
® Lord Nelson’s Secretary 



I shall join him in a few days^ and then proceed to Gibraltar- 
I wrote to yonr Lordship about him several months since. 
I am under great obhgations to him for the assistance he has 
given me, whxch I fear has prevented his joining your Lord- 
ship, by which he will be a great sufferer. I believe he has 
never received a line from your Lordship since your arrival in 
England. Adieu, my dear Lord. My very best respects to 
my worthy and good friends, Sir William and Lady Hamilton. 
With the greatest respect, I have the honour to remain, 
Your most obliged and devoted, 

‘^AiiE:§:ANDEB John BAhh” 


Merton was now an object of attention, and was ultimately 
purchased by Nelson. To Lady Hamilton he writes ; — 

** August 20th, 1801. 


My dear Friend, 

I am very much flattered by Mr. Greville^s kindness, and 
the great honour he has done me, but independent of that, I 
admire his description of the rising prosperity of Milford,^ 
and the rising of its industnous inhabitants, which will make 
proprietor and tenant rich in time, and not like many fools 
be hke the boy with the golden egg. I hope Greeffer is going 
on so at Bronte ; I am sure I take nothing from that estate. 
I entreat, my good friend, manage the affair of the house for 
me, and believe me, yours, 

Nelson and Bronte. 

Furniture and all fixtures must be bought.’^ 


The Rev. W. Nelson wrote to Lady Hamilton ; — 

Burnham, August 20th, 1801. 

Your letters, my dear Madam, though they make us 
easy about my dear brother, yet make me very uncomfortable 
about poor Parker \ I hope to God his limb may be set again, 
so that he may be able in time to return to his duty, for it 
will be a wretched thing for so young a man to be set aside 
so early in life ; but God^s will be done. I am glad Oliver 
IS gone down to Deal, it will be a comfort to my brother. I 
shall be happy when he has done with these boat expeditions^ 


^ Sir William Hamilton had much propeity here. 
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you see, nothing can be done with these rascals, they are too 
knowing : they well know nothing but iron chains will keep 
their vessels in their own ports when Nelson commands. 
Give my love to him when you write^ and tell him I don^t 
write to him myself, as he has so much to do, but my regard 
and love and gratitude to him is, and always will be, unalterable^ 
You say I was silly I did not press for the entail of the 
peerage on Charlotte and her heirs male, as my brother was 
half inclined ; had I known as much, I would have done it, 
for I agree perfectly with you, they don’t value the thing as they 
ought ; they are a little tickled with it at first, and that is all. 
However, if he is made an Early then will be the time, and I 
will get you to try to have it settled on me and my heirs 
maUy and failure of them, on my daughter and her heirs mahy 
that will do the business at once. 

I get on very well; the old gentleman is pretty well, and 
seems anxious about my brother’s safety. He desires his 
compliments to you, and says you promised to write to him 
if any thing particular occurred. I shall be glad to know 
when Sir William returns, on your account as well as my 
own, that you may send my dear jewel to me, for I shall be 
quite alone. I shall be home on Saturday, and expect to find 
letters. 

Yours most faithfully and affectionately, 

^"Wm. Nelson.” 

The Hon. Col. Stewart's practice at Copenhagen with Nel- 
son, seems from the following letter, to have inspired him 
with the desire of having been present at the unsuccessful 
attempt upon the French flotilla at Boulogne ; — 

Weymouth Camp, August 21st, 1801. 

My dear Lord, 

The anxiety and interest with which I have entered into 
the spirit of your Lordship’s late gallant attempt against the 
Boulogne fleet, must apologize for my intruding this letter 
upon time more seriously occupied than even the perusal of 
it can perhaps afford. I know not how it is, but some how 
or other, I do not feel comfortable at the not having requested 
your Lordship more particularly to have taken me with you, 



on the late occasion, although out of my line immediately, and 
liable to have created jealousy had I been honoured with any 
thing like a considerable share of friendship ; be it as it may, 
I cannot read your Lordship^s letter, accompanied by our 
dear Parker^s, without tears coming in my eyes, and wishing 
that I might at least have borne some share in the danger 
which surrounded that gallant young fnend of your Lord- 
ship^s on the late occasion. How true is it, that fortune is a 
capricious dame, and favours our attempts in this world only 
when she pleaseth. Those only who understand where to 
attach glory to the attempt and to enterprise, and not to suc^ 
cess, can fully feel all that they ought to feel, or enter into 
the grandeur of the action which last Saturday night took 
place. How strongly does that admirable hue in the tragedy 
of Cato come to our minds, when he says, 

* ’Tis not m mortals to command success. 

But well do more, Sempronius , we'll deserve it.' 

After having been on this occasion not so fortunate as 
to have been of any use under your command, if chance or 
situation can still, my dear Lord, bring me in any manner, 
with or without my willing fellows^ into play, where you lead 
I shall be made one of the happiest of soldiers, for much as I 
before wished to accompany your Lordship, more anxious do 
I feel now than ever, since the Goddess of Fortune has 
seemed to shew an inclination to be ill-natured, and to dare 
us to still harder trials. I am an individual, who from my 
situation in life, and from my turn of feelings upon certain 
subjects, feel not perhaps more desirous to preserve myself 
beyond this war than many of my contemporary officers. 
Without being tired of the world, I, perhaps, attach not that 
idea of value to it which is so much felt, and am of that turn 
of mind which induces a man sometimes to look forward to a 
long dull and lingering decline, as in the main less enviable 
than a more rapid exit from this world, tinged with a mode- 
rate degree of honour. 

I am doing my utmost to bring my young regiment here 
into a state worthy of being called upon by your Lordship, 
w^herever their services may be useful. My Baltic party has 
at length joined me, and with heartfelt sincerity, (my friend 
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Beckwith at their head)j*submit their hopes of remenihrance 
to you. With the same feeling, I beg leave to subscribe myself^ 
my dear Lord, 

One of your very faithful and humble servants, 

Stewaet/^ 

Captain Parker again wrote to Lady Hamilton : — 

^‘Deal, August 21st, 1801. 

My Lady, 

How much I feel for your goodness to me. I am as well 
as the nature of my wounds will allow, and eat and drink all 
the Doctors will let me. I have strong hopes from what my 
dear Lord says, that I shall see you all down on his return, 
What a joy that will be. I dare say I shall be half well by 
that time. Langford is much obliged to you ; he is upon the 
mending hand, and I hope will soon be well. Companions 
in misfortune are not desirable I was afraid my friend, my 
nurse, my attendant, my patron, my protector, nay, Mm 
whom the world cannot find words sufficient to praise, would 
have sailed ; but he is not yet gone. Remember me most 
affectionately to Sir William, with every thing you can say 
kind and grateful to Mrs. Nelson, and believe me your Lady- 
ship’s grateful and obedient servant, 

^‘Edwakd T. Parker. 

Thank you for your plan about the letters. I wish the 
newspapers did not say so much j they are too lavish a great 
deal, they do nothing but cut and shoot, and everytMng that 
IS dreadful.^^ 

And Nelson : — 

“ Medusa, August 22nd, 1801 

My dear Emma, 

I shall try and get this letter through Troubridge, but 
one day he is angry and another pleased, that, to say the 
truth, I do not wish to trouble any of them. I have been 
sea-sick these last two days, and I should die to stay here one 
quarter of the winter. God knows whether those fellows will 
try and come over, I can hardly tMnk they are fools enough. 
You may rely, my dearest friend, that I will run no unneces- 
sary risk, therefore let youi* friendly mind be at ease. Would 
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to God it were peace^ and then I would go to Sicily, and be 
happy, I cannot get on shore and afloat again, the surf is so 
great, and yet I could have wished to have seen Parker, but 
nothing but necessity should have made me remain on shore, 
and if I was to go I could not get off. I expect the Amazon 
to-day, and shall get on board her, but in a very wretched 
state, for I have nothing in reality fit to keep a table, and to 
begin and lay out £500. is what I cannot afford, therefore in 
every respect I shall be very miserable. I know not why, 
but to-day I am ready to burst into tears. Pray God your 
friendly letters may arrive and comfort me. I am sure I get 
not one scrap of comfort from any other quarter. Banti seems 
stout, and will, I dare say, do very well. He is not sea-sick, 
which I am — ^that is very odd, and I am damned sick of the sea. 
This moment I have your letters, and although I rejoice from 
my heart that you are coming, yet I am fearful I shall not be 
here by Wednesday night, but I hope on Thursday, or Fri- 
day at farthest. The three rooms next the sea are all sitting- 
rooms, with a gallery before them next the sea. I will 
desire two of the rooms, if possible, for I believe, except a 
dark sitting room, they are the only rooms in the house, and 
I will desire good bed-chambers to be kept for you at an inn. 
You cannot take rooms without being in the house, for it is 
the eating and drinking that is charged, and not the rooms, 
but I am sure the house will give you accommodation, and I 
will send to say so this day. I will lose no time in returning, for 
the meeting of you and Sir William and Mrs. Nelson will be 
the day of my life, being yours, 

‘^Nelson and Bronte. 

I send this under cover to Nepean. Your letters for 
Parker had better be directed for me at Captain Parker^s, 
but explain this to him ; but the postage is nothing, therefore 
direct to him 5 the cost is nothing, for I should not like my 
letters to be opened, therefore do away to him the direction 
you sent to-day. I hear he is much better to-day j he will 
rejoice to see you. Remember me kindly to Sir William and 
Mrs. Nelson. I am glad she is coming down with you, but 
I fancy you will hate the town of Deal, at least I do at this 
moment, but I shall think it Paradise when my dear only 
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friends come to it. Pray get the house and furniture. I 
have sent to pay Mr. Salter/ but I have not got the other 
bills. 


“ Medusa, Downs, August 23id, 1801. 

Six m the morning. 

My dearest Emma. 

I am ready to run mad, I have been at this horrid place 
one whole week, and now on the approach of my dearest 
friends am forced to go to sea and am fearful that I cannot be 
here by Wednesday night, or before Thursday or Friday at 
soonest, and I am more fearful that you will hate Deal and be 
as tired of it as I am without you. If you were here we would 
drive to Dover Castle and Ramsgate if you pleased. Poor little 
Parker cannot occupy much of your time, and Sir William 
may be so tired as to shorten his visit when I arrive, therefore 
had it not better be Friday, by which I hope to be able.to 
get back, but for two or three days, when we are once afloat 
you know no one can answer, witness our voyage to and from 
Malta. We are just getting under sail. May God bless 
you and believe me. 

Your most faithful, 

‘‘Nelson and Bronte. 

fi^If you are here before my arrival, and choose to be 
known to Admiral Liitwidge, he is as good a man as ever 
lived. I know very little of her ; she is a very good woman, 
but her figure is extraordinary. Oh that I could stay. How 
I hate going to sea. The rooms are taken, and the master of 
the inn sends me vrord everything shall be done. I shall send 
a cutter in two days.^^ 


** Medusa at sea, August 24th, 1801. 

My dearest Emma, 

‘‘ So little is newspaper information to be depended upon, 
that on Thursday although with a + I was not a quarter of 
an hour on shore. I went to Parker, from him to the 
Admiral, from the Admiral to Parker, did not stay five 
minutes, was very low, did not call upon any of the wounded. 


* The respected Silversmith in the Strand, well known to idl Naval OfEicers. 



nor at the Three Kings, got into the boat, and have not 
since been out of the Medusa. If I had staid ashore, I should 
not have had Trevor on board. The information I have 
received about Flushing is not correct, and I cannot get at 
the Dutch 5 therefore, I shall be in the Downs I trust on 
Wednesday evening, ready and happy to receive you. What- 
ever Sir Thomas Troubridge may say, I feel I have no real 
friends out of your house. How I am praying for the wind 
to carry me and to bring me to your sight. I am tired at not 
being able to get at the damned rascals ; but they are pre- 
paring against me in every quarter, therefore they cannot be 
preparing for an invasion. I agree with you, fight them if 
they come out, so I will and reserve myself for it. I believe 
the enemy attaches much more importance to my life than 
our folks, the former look up to me with awe and dread, the 
latter fix not such real importance to my existence. I send 
this under cover to Parker in case you are not come, that he 
may send it to London. I am making some arrangements 
and shall be across directly. With my kindest regards to 
Sir William believe me, 

Yours, 

Nelson and Bront^i.’^ 

Medusa, Downs, August 31, 1801. 

My dear Emma, 

Sir WiUiam is arrived, and well 5 remember me kindly to 
him, I should have had the pleasure of seeing him, but for 
one oj my lords and masters^ Troubridge 5 therefore, I am 
sure, neither you nor Sir William will feel obliged to him. 

‘^^The weather is very bad, and I am very sea-sick. I 
cannot answer your letter, probably ; but I am writing a line, 
to get on shore if possible : indeed, I hardly expect that your 
letter can get afloat. 

I entreat you, my dear friend, to work hard for me, and 
get the house and furniture ; and I will be so happy to lend it 
to you and Sir William * 

Therefore, if you were to take the Duke^s (Queensberry^s) 
house, a cake house, open to everybody he pleases, you had 
better have a booth at once 5 you never could rest one moment 
quiet. Why did not the Dd^.e assist Sir William, when he 
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wanted his 'assistance ? why not have saved you from the 
distress, which Sir William must every day feel, in knowing 
that his excellent wife sold her jewels to get a house for him ; 
whilst his own relations, great as they are in the foolish world^s 
eye, would have left a man of his respectability and age, to 
have lodged in the street Did the Duke or any of them, 
give him a house then ? Forgive me * you know if anything 
sticks in my throat, it must out. Sir William owes his life 
to you ; which, I believe, he will never forget. 

To return to the house. The furniture must be bought 
with it, and the sooner it is done, the better I shall like it. Oh ! 
how bad the weather is ! The devils here wanted to plague 
my soul out, yesterday, just after dinner. The Countess M., 
Lady this, that, and toother, came alongside, a Mr. Lubbock 
with them — ^to desire they might come in. I sent word, I 
was so busy that no person could be admitted, as my time was 
employed in the King^s service Then they sent their names, 
which I cared not for, and sent Captain Gore, to say it was 
impossible ; and, that if they wanted to see a ship, they had 
better go to the Overyssel (a sixty-four m the Downs). They 
said, no, they wanted to see me, however, I was stout, and will 
not be shewn about like a bmst I and away they went. 

“ 1 believe Captain Gore wishes me out of his ship ; for the 
ladies admire him, I am told, very much : but, however, no 
Captain could be kinder to me than he is. These ladies, he 
told me afterwards, were his relations. 

I have just got your letters ; many thanks for them ’ You 
do not say in the end. Sir William is arrived. I am glad that 
you approve. You may rely, my dear friend, that I will not 
run any unnecessary risk ^ No more boat work, I promise 
you I but ever your attached and faithful. 

Nelson and Bronte, 

“ To the Duke and Lord Wilham, say everything which is 
kind ; and to Mrs Nelson. I am so dreadfully sea-sick, that 
I cannot hold up my head.”^ 

Lord Nelson^s father^s anxiety became great on his account, 
and he wrote the following to Lady Hamilton : — 


^ Collection of Letters, Vol i p 57. 



Madam^ 

heartily congratulate you upon Sir W. Hamilton's 
return from his late excursion, which I hope has firmly 
established his health. As your Ladyship flattered me with 
the favour of a letter from you, whenever any event respecting 
my dear son called forth our immediate notice, I have been 
in hope that you might tell me something more than public 
papers. His situation is more than usually dangerous, and I 
do feel much on that account, perhaps you may have seen 
him, certainly you know more of his health and movements 
than come to my ear. Anxiety is a continual smart. I am, 
Madam, with best compliments to Sir William. 

“ Your obliged and obedient servant, 

‘^Edmund Nelson. 

‘^Love to my much esteemed daughter-in-law, Mrs, Nelson.^^ 

The parental anxiety of the Rev. Edmund Nelson also 
appears in the following letter to Lady Hamilton, who wrote 
to the venerable man ; — 

Madam, 

I am much favoured by your polite letter, and the very 
friendly regard with which Sir W. Hamilton and yourself 
always mention my dear son 5 who is, certainly, a worthy, 
good, brave man, parental partiality apart. But I myself 
am by no means satisfied with his present situation ; as to 
its importance, its safety, or its merited rewards. It is his 
to sow, but others to reap the yellow harvest, all things, I 
trust, however, will work together for good. Captain 
Parker^s misfortune, I see in every point of view, with a 
friendly concern. Langford will quickly be upon his legs. 

"Though the amusements of a diity sea-port are not the 
most refined, good health, and domestic cheerfulness, will be 
a happy substitute. I beg the whole party to accept this my 
remembrance, and assurance of my regard, respect and love, 
and am. Madam, 

"Your most humble servant, 

" Edmund Nelson 

Nelson was visited by Sir William and Lady Hamilton, 

^ Collection of Letters, Vol. 1 p 190 
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and Mrs. Nelson, (wife of the Rev. William Nelson) towards 
the end of August. He was then very anxious about obtaimng 
Merton, the price of which was to be £9000, but he was 
doubtful of his ability to purchase it. The Bront6 estate was 
threatened by a considerable charge upon it, and Lord Nelson*s 
agent, Mr. John Graeffer, addressed the following to Sir John 
Acton, Bart. 


Bronte, September 3rd, 1801. 

^^Sir, 

‘‘Your Excellency's attachment towards the welfare of my 
Lord Nelson, Duke of Bronte, has emboldened me to trans- 
mit the inclosed memorial, craving, in the name of his 
Lordship, your Excellency’s assistance to ease the demand, 
so that the same may not become too great a burthen for my 
Lord Nelson to support. Permit me to have the honour 
to be, Sir, 

“ Your Excellency's 
“ Most obedient and most devoted, 

“ Humble servant, 

‘‘John Gruffer, 

** His Excellency General Sir John Acton, Bart 
Palermo." 

SIR JOHN ACTON^S REPLY. 

“ Sir, 

“ I have received your letter of the 4th instant, and what 
therein you have thought proper to acquaint me of, in regard 
to Bronte, is certainly much deserving of attention. I shall 
ever be ready to promote whatever may be useful to our 
worthy and most excellent Lord Nelson. I have taken his 
Majesty^s order, and the Conservntore Tomasi shall settle and 
fix the military service in the proper rule, directed to avoid 
certainly that our good Admiral should not be under con- 
ditions more grievous than any other Baron in Sicily. I am 
going to Naples, but confide that every care in my absence 
shall be taken to favour the just demands in Lord Nelson^s 
name. I remain constantly. Sir, 

“ Your most obedient and most humble servant, 

“J. Acton. 


“Palermo, September 15th, 1801." 



The memorial transmitted to General Acton was a 
demand on your Lordship for military service ; to be better 
understood, a quota of horses for the King^s military use, 
maintained at your expense, the number proportioned accord- 
ing to the annual income of the estate, which would have 
been no less than twenty fixed for ever on the Bronte estate. 
But General Acton interesting himself in behalf of your 
Lordship, the number, from what I can learn, is to be fixed 
either at two or three horses. 

The attachment of Nelson^s oflBcers to his person, their 
desire to give him intelligence, and anxiety to be again with 
him, are shewn in the following : — 

H M S Kent, Aboukir Bay, 

4th September, 1801 

My Lord, 

Presuming on your Lordship^s attention to those who 
formerly have had the honour of serving with you, I am 
encouraged to trouble you on the piesent occasion. The 
surrender of Alexandria, and the entire conquest of the 
country by the exertions of our army and navy, will, I doubt 
not, afford your Lordship very great satisfaction. 

It has been my good fortune to render to a detachment 
of our army under Major-General Coote, a piece of service 
that has called forth the acknowledgments of the General, 
and has met with the approbation of Lord Keith and Sir 
Richard Bickerton 5 to the latter, and to the Honourable Cap- 
tain Cochrane,^ I am under great obligations for the very 


^ The Hon Sir Alexander Foirester Inglis Cochrane -was born Apul 23, 1758, 
entered the Navy early, and having, in 1778, attained the lank of Lieutenant, 
was made signal officer to Sii Geoige Rodney in his action with the Count de 
Guichen m 1780, on which occasion he was wounded In 1782 he was made a 
Post Captain, and sei-ved on the Ameiican station In 1795 m the command of 
tlie Thetis, he took La Prevoyante fiigate with stores for Prance. He captured 
many Amencan privateers, and m 1800 served with Lord Keith in the Mediter- 
ranean, and on the coast of Egypt In 1803 he was made a Rcar-Admiial He 
joined Lord Nelson in 1805 m his pursuit of the French Fleet, and m 1806 was 
with Admiral Sir John T Duckworth in the West Indies In the Northum- 
beiland he was engaged in the action with the squadron that had sailed from Brest, 
and had a muaculous escape, his hat being earned away by a grape shot early m 
the battle The Corpoiahon of Loudon \oted him the Fioedom ot the City on 
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handsome manner they were pleased to represent my services 
to the Commander-in-chief^ hut excepting the zreal by which 
I was animated, I am sensible they were over-rated. The 
copies of the letters which passed on the occasion, I have the 
honour to inclose, for your Lordship^s perusal, they will 
inform you of the nature and extent of the service I have 
had the good fortune to perform. It may be proper to 
observe that the survey and offer to lead his Majesty’s 
ships into a harbour very httle known, was a voluntaiy 
act of my own, the survey of the channels being at the 
time a service I was not employed on, or had any connection 
with. 

Our boats had been driven from the survey of the middle 
channel by the enemy, and the Arab Pilot had refused to 
conduct the ships through any other, when it occurred to me, 
that as the enemy’s attention seemed to be directed against 
the survey of the middle and eastern channels only, the 
western might be examined without being materially annoyed 
by the guns of Marabou. I was resolved to try, and was 
lucky enough to succeed in the attempt, and in consequence 
had the satisfaction to lead the squadron under the order of 
Captain Cochrane, through the shoals to a safe anchorage in 
the harbour of Alexandria. By transmitting this account to 
your Lordship I hope to obtain your approbation of my con- 
duct, as it w^as under your auspices I entered his Majesty’s 
service, and under whose command I have principally served. 

I cannot but look forward to a time when I may again have 


this occasion, and a sword of lOQ gunieas value , the Patriotic Fund a vase valued at 
^300 , and March 29, 1806, he was made a Knight of the Bath. The inhabitants 
of Barbadoes voted him a piece of plate of the value of £500 sterling In 1807 
he was appointed to the Belleisle, of 74 guns, and took possession of the Danish 
islands of St. Thomas, St John, and St Croix, also co-operated with Lieutenant- 
General Beckwith to take possession of Martimque In 1809 he was advanced 
to the rank of Vice-Admiral, and assisted in the reduction of Guadaloupe, and 
the Dutch islands of St Martin, St Eustatia and Saha He was made Governor 
and Commander-in-chief of Guadaloupe m 1810, and m 1813 commanded the 
fleet on the coast of North Amenca, and distinguished himself by his great activity 
in this service He returned to England in 1815, and m 1819 became full 
Admiral, hoistmg bis flag on board the Impregnable, of 98 guns, as Commander- 
in-cluef at Plymouth, February 1, 1821. He died January 26, 1832, Admiral of 
the White, aud G C B. 
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the honour of serving with yoiu Wishing you the continuance 
of your health, I have the honour to be, my Lord, 

Your Lordship^s most obedient faithful servant, 

Thomas Withees”^ 

" Success (as Sir Thomas Suckling writes) is a rare paint ; 
it hides all manner of ugliness so the want of it excites 
discussion and censure, A Mr. Hill, it appears, ventured to 
criticise Lord Nelson’s conduct m the attack upon the flotilla 
off Boulogne, and sent to him a paper entitled, “ Remarks 
by a seaman on the attack at Boulogne,” which contained 
severe strictures on Lord Nelson’s official dispatch, 'fo this 
was appended a note to say, should Lord Nelson wish the 
inclosed not to be inserted in the newspapers, he will please 
to inclose^ hy return of post^ a Bank note of ^100. to Mr. 
Hill, to be left at the Post Office, till called for, London.^^ 
Lord Nelson transmitted it to the Secretary of the Admiralty, 
saying, If their Lordships think it proper to save me from 
such letters, they will be pleased to send proper people to 
take up whoever comes for Mr. Hill’s letter. I have franked 
it with the following direction : — 

«Mr. Hill, 

To be left at the Post Office till called for/^^ 

To Mr. Hill he wrote as follows : — 

‘‘Amazon, Downs, 6th September, 1801. 

‘‘Mr. Hill, 

« Ygpy likely I am unfit for my present command, and 
whenever Government change me, I hope they will find no 
difficulty in selecting an officer of greater abilities ; but you 
will, I trust, be punished for threatening my character But I 
have not been brought up in the school of fear, and, there- 
fore, care not what you do. I defy you and your malice, 

“ Nelson and Bronte.^’® 

^ This officer died a Post Captain. His exertions as Agent of Transports at 
Alexandna were highly eulogised by Major-General Fraser in his Dispatch to 
General Pox on the sui render of the town and fortress on the 20th March, 1807 

® In the possession nf the Right Hon J. W. Croker. 

® Letter Book 
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Mn Hill Was too cunning however to be taken. A porter 
sent to the Post Office for the answer, was taken up, but he 
either did not or would not know his employer. The confi- 
dence in Lord Nelson^s zeal and ability entertained at the 
Admiralty, was in no degree abated by the discomfiture off 
Boulogne, as is seen by the following letters : — 

^^Confidential, Admiralty, 9th S^tember, 1811 

My dear Lord, 

A plan has been in contemplation for attempting the 
destruction of the Dutch squadron at Helvoet, and some 
communications have tal^en place with Admiral Dickson on 
the subject. The person whose opinions have been taken is 
Captain Campbell^ of the Anadne, who, I understand, is an 
intelligent, enterprising man, and not likely to take up the 
subject lightly, being very well acquainted with the port of 
Helvoet. 

The inclosed paper contains Admiral Dickson, or rather 
Captain Campbell^s idea of the nature and extent of the 
force to be employed on this enterprise. It is wished that 
your Lordship would consider the subject in all its points, 
and if you think the plan to be practicable, there will be no 
difficulty in sending Captain Campbell to you. If it should 
be agreed to undertake it, your Lordship must leave it to 
Lord St. Vincent to make some arrangement with Admiral 
Dickson for placing it under your Lordship^s direction. I 
cannot send your Lordship the plan of Helvoet to-day, but 
you shall have a very good one to-morrow. 

Believe me to be, 

‘‘My dear Lord, 

Very truly and sincerely yours, 

‘‘Evan Nepean. 

‘ Captain Patnek Campbell, K.C B. died a Vice-Admiral of the Blue, Aug 13, 
1841. He was with Captain Inman m the attack upon the French squadron in 
Dunkirk harbour, in which he took La Desiree, for which he was promoted and 
made Post Captain of the Anadne. In 1805 he commanded the Dons, which struck 
upon a sunken rock in his progress to Q.mberoon Bay, and was ultimately so dis- 
abled as to be burnt. He had also a nanow escape at Rochfort, and most laudably 
exerted himself to save the life of his Commander, Captam Jervis, who, however, 
was unfortunately drowned from the upsetting of his boat. In 1815 he com- 
manded L^Unitl, was stationed oif Corfu, and afterwards moved into the Levia- 
than on the Mediterianeau station. He was n»ade C B m June 1815 

N 2 
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Markham tells me that he thinks you have already a 
copy of the chart of Helvoet 

My dear Lord, 

Until your Lordship has had a conference with Captain 
Campbell^ we are not disposed to come to a final determina- 
tion on the design against the port in question, and as we 
have observed more than common caution, I trust it will not 
be let out. The preparations being made under your direc- 
tion, is the only mode we can employ to mask it. Happy 
should I be to place the whole of our offensive and defensive 
war under your auspices, but you are well aware of the diffi- 
culties on that head. 

Tour’s most affectionately, 

^^St. Vincent. 

Admiralty, 14th. September, 1801 '' 

Lord Nelson approved the idea and the spirit of Captain 
Campbell. In a letter to Earl St. Vincent he says, ^^The 
attempt is worthy of an English Admiral. It is one of those 
judicious enterprises in which we hazard only a few boats, 
and may destroy an enemy’s squadron.” 

To the Earl of Eldon Lord Nelson made application for a 
living for the Rev. Mr. Comyn, his Chaplain. The following 
was the Chancellor s reply : — 

My Lord, 

I am honoured with your Lordship’s letter ; I can’t agree 
with your Lordship’s observation that you have no claim on 
Lord Loughborough or on me, because I don’t know the 
individual in this country, upon whom your Lordship may 
not be said to have a claim. The living you mention I can- 
not promise yonr Lordship, because I have made it a rule, 
from which I have never departed, not to promise a living 
not yet vacant. I am scrupulous upon this point, because a 
Chancellor is but a being of a day, and I think he can’t with 
propriety promise ^ hat it may not belong to him to give ; 
and he has no right to embarrass his successor with the hard- 
ships which belong to the situation of those whose expecta- 
tions are crossed by the accidents which remove Chancellors 
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about bim, and it can hardly be said that he lives at this mo- 
ment, and before night will probably be out of this world, and 
if real worth and honour have a claim to Divine favour, 
surely he stands a fair chance of happiness in that which is 
to come. I will not say what I feel because I know that your 
feelings are similar. We might have comforted each other, 
but the Fates have denied us that comfort. Sir William’s 
business forces him to London, and mine irresistibly forces 
me to remain on this miserable spot. I got on board at seven 
o^clock, and found what a dijBTerence ’ I must not think of 
it. My sailing to-morrow depends on poor Parker. If he 
dies he shall be buried as becomes so brave and good an oflS- 
cer, Mr. Wallis is just come on board ; he says, there are 
no hopes. I am sick to death, hut 

Ever yours, 

Nelson and Bronte. 

I send you Mr. Haslewood’s letter about the furniture. 
Do what you think best, I shall be content. We must not 
sink under the will of Providence. The valuation had better 
be, probably, by Mr. Haslewood’s man — it can make no dif- 
ference to Mr. Dods ; but do as you please, and see it right.” 

His mind had endured much suffering on Parker’s account. 
In his letters of this period to Earl St. Vincent, Mr. Davison, 
and others, his case and condition is never omitted to be no- 
ticed. He wrote also to Dr. Baird, (whose kindness and 
ability made a great impression upon Nelson), on the 20th: 

Your kind letter has given me hopes of my dear Parker ; 
he is my child, for I found him in distress. I am prepared 
for the worst, although I still hope. Pray tell me as often as 
you ran. Would I could be useful, I would come on shore 
and nurse him ; I rely on your abilities, and if his life is to be 
spared, that you, under the blessing of God, are fully equal 
to be the instrument. Say everything which is kind for me 
to Mrs. Parker, and if my Parker remembers me, say, ^ God 
bless him and do you beheve me. 

Your most obliged and faithful friend, 

Nelson and Bronte. 
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I have been in real misery. Hawkins^ will come off night 
or day.^^2 

To Lady Hamilton he writes : — 

Amazon, Sept. 21st, 1801. 

My dear Emma^ 

My letter from Dr. Baird last evening, and from the 
Assistant-Surgeon at four this morning, again revive my hopes 
of our dear little Parker. He is free from fever, and his 
stomach got rid of the sickness. He can speak, therefore 
I hope the blood is forming again, and if the ligature can 
hold fast he may yet do well. Pray God he may, in which 
I know you and all with you most heartily join ; but I dare 
not be too sanguine. We have a good deal of swell, and it 
blows strong, so that I cannot go under Dungeness, indeed, 
I know of no use I am, either there or here. We can do 
nothing in future but lay at anchor and wait events, I have 
wrote Lord St. Vincent strongly on the subject this day. A 
gale of wind is brewing, and I think our communication with 
the shore will be cut off. The moon is also eclipsed to- 
morrow. Would to God I was on shore at the farm. I 
have sent to Mr. Dods to cany you a list of my things at his 
house, and to receive your orders what is to go to the farm. 
I have not yet any answer from the Admiralty on the subject 
of my last letter. Make my best regards to Sir Wilham, 
Mrs. Nelson, Mrs. Cadogan, &c. &c. To the Duke, and all 
friends of ours, and believe me ever 

Yours, 

Nelson and Bronte. 

Yesterday, if I could have enjoyed the sight, passed 
through the Downs 100 sail of West Indiamen. If Sir 
William had accepted Mrs. Lutwidge’s bnbe of the ginger, 
I suppose he would now have got it, for Captain Beresford is 

* Captain Richard Hawkins was bom at Saltash m 1768, and was present in 
the Wmdsor Castle in 1793 at the evacuation of Tonlon, He distmgnished him- 
self at Hieres Bay, and served as First Lieutenant of the Theseus at the Battle of 
the Nile, at which he was wounded. He afterwards commanded the Galzo, and 
was made Post Captain m 1802. Five years afterwards he was m the command 
of La Mmerva, and contmned m her until 1814. He died m 1826 

* From the Athenseum Dispatches and Letters, Vol. iv. p. 491. 
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arnved. I send you verbatim a postscript of Admiral Lut- 
widge’s letter: viz. * Remember us to your friends who have 
just left you, when you write, with the sincere regret we felt 
in partmg with them/ I shall keep my letter open to the 
last moment. 

Noon. I have this moment your kind line from Roches- 
ten I grieve at your accident. I am obliged to send my 
letters now^ for I doubt if a boat can go at three o^clock/^ 

** Amazon, Sept. 22nd, 1801 

My dear Emma^ 

It blows so fresh to-day that I almost doubt whether a 
boat will be able to get on shore with our letters, therefore, if 
you fever miss receiving letters, you may be sure that it is 
either from bad weather, or that I am gone out of the Downs. 
I shall write you every day if it is possible, and you may 
always be assured that if you do not get a letter from me, 
that no person in London does At six this morning, I 
received a letter from Dr. Baird, saying, dear Parker had 
a bad night, and he was afraid for him, he was so very weak, 
therefore, w^e must not flatter omrselves, but hope the best. 
I am more than half sea-sick. I can tell you no news, for 
we can at present hold no communication i the surf is very 
high on the beach. I shall try if it is possible at three 
o’clock, but I do not expect your letters off to-day although 
I am most anxious to hear of your safe arrival in town, with 
all the news. Your letters are always so interesting that I feel 
the greatest disappointment when I do not receive them. Have 
you seen Troubridge ? I dare say he came the moment you 
arrived. I hope you have seen Mr. Haslewood and Mr. 
Dods, and that you will b'^ able to get to Merton long before 
the 10th of October, before w^hich I hope the Admiralty will 
remove me fi’om my command ; much longer than that, I assure 
you, I will not stay. I leave the letter open in hopes I may get 
a communication with the shore. Charles is very well, is a very 
good boy. So is Banti 5 but the latter is initiated into the 
vices of London, I fancy, at least, he loves to spend money. 
Make my best regards to all your party, and believe me, 

Yours, 


Nelson and Bronte. 
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What a difference to when you was here. A boat that 
sells things to the people is the only boat that has come to us 
since six this morning. He says, he will get on shore, there- 
fore, I send my letters. Captain Sutton desires his best 
compliments, I am very sick.*^ 

The following is from Mrs. Lutwidge, wife of the Admiral, 
to Lady Hamilton : — 


“ Deal^ September 23rd 

Here I am, my dear Lady Hamilton, pen in hand, to 
write to you, and so charming is the task, that pleasure, in 
her gayest attire, should not for one moment induce me to 
relinquish an employment which nothing (but the idea of 
affording the fair Emma amusement) can render more delight- 
ful. Your welcome epistle I found upon the table this 
morning, and it had the good effects of a cordial without the 
bad, for it raised my spirits without intoxicating me. I am, 
indeed, infinitely indebted to your Ladyship for bestowing 
this kind mark of attention upon me, which really was in 
some measure necessary to enable us to support the pain 
occasioned by your absence. It appears to me that all the 
agreeables, hke birds of passage, take their flight, and ce n^est 
gue les ennuyeux nom restent. We have not seen Lord 
Nelson since you left us, for how is it possible he could 
remain on shore when his amiable friends were no longer to 
be found there. Report says, his Lordship and squadron 
are getting under weigh, and if my correspondence in his 
absence can be of any use to your Ladyship, you may com- 
mand it, and though I cannot boast of affording much amuse- 
ment I can assure you of a sincere zeal in your service. I 
am truly sorry I cannot give a favourable account of poor 
dear Captain Parker ; he had a most wretched night, but 
though considerably better at present, there is much more 
reason for apprehension than hope ; we are all anxiety on his 
account, and should be most truly happy to have it in our 
power to announce his amendment to your Ladyship. Tell 
Sir William, with my best regards, that had he waited one 
day longer, I would have had an opportunity of presenting 
him with the ginger, as Captain Beresford and two hundred 
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sail of ships arrived on Sunday. However, the ginger is safe 
in the closet, whence it shall be conveyed to Piccadilly by the 
first safe opportunity, only that I should have been much 
more happy in presenting it myself. Adieu, my dear Lady 
Hamilton; forgive this sad scrawl, which has been written 
amidst a thousand interruptions. My Admiral desires PU 
say every thing kind and affectionate for him to yourself and 
Sir Wilham ; he also desires I will speak our regrets at your 
absence, but this I find impossible, for were I to fill a whole 
quire of paper, I could not tell you half of what I feel ; how- 
ever, we both hve in the hopes of meeting soon, when I hope 
to assure your Ladyship by word of mouth, how very sin- 
cerely I am your affectionate friend, 

C. Lutwidge. 

^‘My Admiral desires to unite in best regards to Mrs. 
Nelson, Sir William, and your social circle/^ 

Lord Nelson^s correspondence with Lady Hamilton is 
continued : — 


** September 21stj 1801. Q.umter past ten o^clock 
" I send you Dr. Baird^s comfortable note, this moment 
received You will find Parker is treated like an infant, 
j Poor fellow ' I trust he will get well, and take possession of 
his room at the farm. 

«N. &B.” 


** Amazoa, September 23rd, 1801. 

My dear Emma, 

I received your kind letters last evening, and in many 
parts they pleased and made me sad ; so life is chequered, 
and if the good predominates, then we are called happy. I 
trust the farm will make you more so than a dull London 
life. Make what use you please of it ; it is as much yours 
as if you bought it. Whatever you do about it will be right 
and proper ; make it the interest of the man who is there to 
take care £ am not cheated more than comes to my share, 
and he will do it ; poco, poco, we can get rid of bad furniture, 
and buy others : all will probably go to Bront6 one of these 
days. I shall certainly go there whenever we get peace. I 
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have had odd letters from Troubridge about what Captain 
Bedford^ told me of the conversation about officers. Whether 
it is intended to quarrel, and get rid of me, I am not clear, 
but do not take any notice if you see him, which I dare say 
you will, for he likes to come to you. Remember me kindly 
to Mr. Este.® I hope we shall have peace. 

Ever yours, faithfully, 

‘^Nelson and Bronte.^* 

Amazon, September 23rd, 1801. 

My dear Emma, 

“ I send Dr, Baird^s note, just received ; it will comfort 
you. Captain Bedford says he is thought better since the 
report. 

Ever yours, 

‘^Nelson and Bronte. 

“ If he lives till Thursday night I have great hopes.’^ 

<< Amazon, September 24th, 1801, 

My dear Emma, 

"This morning^s report of Parker is very favourable 
indeed, and if he goes on well this day I think he will 
recover. I should have gone out of the Downs to look about 
me this morning, but I wish to leave Parker in a fair way. 
Sutton is gone on shore to make inquiries, and if Dr, Baird 
will allow me to see him for a few minutes, I intend to go on 
shore to assure him that I love him, and shall only be gone a 
few days, or he might think that I neglected him ; therefore, 

' Captam William Bedford served as a Lieutenant dunng the Russian Arma- 
ment, m the Edgar of 74 guns, and afterwards m the Formidable He was 
appointed to the Queen of 98 guns, beanng the flag of Sir Alan Gardner m the 
Channel fleet, and was in Lord Howe's action m 1^94, and made a Post Captam, 
August 15. He was in the attack off L'Onent, and afterwards went into the 
Royal Sovereign of 110 guns. He remained m this vessel until the Admiral 
struck his flag, bemg appointed Commander-m-chief on the coast of Ireland. 
He commanded the Leyden, 68 guns, m the North Sea, and was then with Nelson 
off Boulogne In 1803 he commanded the Thunderer of ^^4 guns, and took the 
Venus, a French pnvateer. In 1805 he commanded the Hiberma, and afterwards 
the Caledoma He was raised to the rank of Rear-Admiral, August 12, 1812, 
and jomed the North fleet under Sir Wilham Young. He was made a Vice- 
Admiral, July 19, 1821, and died in October, 1827 

® Rev Ml Este, author of ‘'My own Life," Lend 1787> 8vo., and “A 
Journey in the yeai 1793, through Flanders, Brabant, and Germany, to Switzer- 
land," Lond 1795, 8vo 
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my present intention is to sail in the morning at daylight 5 
therefore yon will not probably get a letter on Saturday, but 
you shall if I can, but do not expect it. I would give the 
universe was I quit of my present command, and in October, 
one way or other, I will get clear of it. The wind is now 
freshening, and I do not think I shall be able to land, but I 
will write him a line. Dr. Baird is very unwell, and I should 
not be surprised if he is seriously ill from his attention to the 
wounded under his care. Whether I can afford it or not, 
you must have made for me a silver cup, gilt inside, price 
about thirty guineas, with an inscription, ^^As a mark of 
esteem to Doctor Andrew Baird, for his humane attention to 
the gallant officers and men who were wounded at Boulogne, 
August 16 th, 1801 , from their Commander-in-chief, Vice- 
Admiral Lord Viscount Nelson, Duke of Bronte, &c. &c. &c.^^ 
What do you think of this ? WiU you order it ? I must find 
money to pay for it. Never mind the newspapers, they can- 
not say we are saving of our money. We give it where it is 
wanted. Even Troubridge writes me, he wished you had 
stayed at Deal. What can you do in London ^ I have 
already got cold, but I hope it will go off; I long to hear the 
result of your visit to Merton. I hope Mr. Greaves will give 
up sooner than the 10th. Mr. Dods will do anything for 
you, and have them removed to Merton as soon as you can : 
I long to see you at work. I hope Mrs. Nelson will stay 
with you as long as possible. Make my best regards to Sir 
WiUiam. I hope he has had plenty of sport. To Mrs. Nel- 
son say every thing which is kind, to the Duke, &c. &c. and 
be assured I am 

Yours, 

Nelson and Bronte. 

All the Captains regret your absence. Charles is a very 
good boy, and so is Banti: Captain Sutton is very kind to 
them.^^ 


Two o'clock (September 24th). 

Allen has given the inclosed for his wife. Captain 
Sutton is this moment come from the shore. Parker^s 
stump has been dressed, looks very well ; he has taken port 
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wine, has eat, and is asleep I have now great hopes. A 
gale of wind I believe is coming on. 

Ever yours. 

Nelson and BrontI:. 

I am very low — ^bad weather.^^ 

** Amazon, off Folkstone, September 25th> 1801. 

My dearest Emma, 

I got under sail this morning at daylight, intending to 
return to the Downs on Sunday or Monday, but receiving a 
note from Dr. Baird of our dear Parker’s being worse, and 
requesting me to stay a day or two longer, and as it is calm, 
so that I can neither get to the coast of France or to Dunge- 
ness, I am returning to the Downs. My heart, I assure 
you, is very low; last night I had flattered myself, I now 
have no hopes. I dare say Dr. Baird will write you a line, 
but we must bear up against these misfortunes. I have not 
had your letters to-day; they are my only comfort. Yes- 
terday the Calais flat boats, &c. came out. Captain EusseP 
chased them in again, but they can join at any time, as the 
season approaches when we cannot go on their coast. You 
must, my dear fnend, forgive me, for I cannot write any 
thing worth your reading, except that I am at all times, 
situations, and places. 

Yours, 

Nelson and Bronte ” 

On the 26th he again wrote to Dr. Baird : Although the 
contents of your letter were not unexpected, yet I am sure 
you will judge of my feelings — I feel all has been done which 
was possible : God’s will be done I beg that his hair may 
be cut off and given to me ; it shall remain and be buried 
with me. What must the poor father feel when he is gone ! 
I shall request Captains Sutton and Bedford to arrange the 
funeral, and I wish you to ask Admiral Lutwidge to announce 
it by telegraph to the Admiralty; the Board ought to direct 


^ Of tlie Gier, he was Post Captain m 1802, commanded the Sea Pencibles 
m Argyleshire, and died on half- pay m 1813 
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every honour to be paid to the memory of such an excellent 
gallant officer/’ 

To Lady Hamilton on the 27th t — 

^^My dearest Emma^ 

I had intended to have gone on shore this morning, to 
have seen dear Parker^ but the accounts of him are so very 
bad, that the sight of his misery poor fellow would have so 
much affected me, and if he had been in his senses must 
have given him pain, that I have given up the idea, unless he 
feels better and expresses a wish to see me, then dear fellow 
I should be too happy to go. I slept not a wink all night, and 
am to-day very low and miserable. Captain Sutton is gone to 
see how he is, and should he express a desire to see me, I 
win go whatever I may suffer from it, but he will soon be at 
a place of rest, free from aU the folly of this world. 

Sutton is returned. Dear Parker left this world for a 
better at 9 o^clock ; I believe we ought to thank God. He 
suffered much, and can suffer no more. I have no one to 
comfort me. I shall try and keep up, and I beg you will. We 
can now do no good I shall leave the Downs as soon as the 
funeral is over. 

Your management of my affairs at Merton, are like what- 
ever else you undertake, excellent I shall write this day to 
Mr. Haslewood to order £1000. to be paid for the furniture, 
and what you bargained for. Mrs. Nelson^s quarter is to 
commence October the 1st. If Davison has left no directions 
I must pay it. I know not who else to desire Would to 
God I was with you, then I might cheer up a little. I have 
wrote to Mr. Haslewood and desired him to call on you at 
noon. You will see my letter, it is more regular for me to 
desire my agents to pay Mr. Greaves, I can do it by Tues- 
day's post, but these lawyers know how to take a regular 
receipt, which we do not. Remember me most kindly to 
Mrs. Cadogan, Oliver, &c. Sir William gone to Newmarket ! 
well wonders will never cease. Believe me, 

Ever yours, 

Nelson and Bronte. 

My heart is almost broke, and T see I have wTote 
nonsense, I know not what I am doing Send down Dr. 
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Baird^s cup as soon as you can. I shall not write or say any 
thing about it." 

On the same day to Mr. Davison Lord Nelson writes : 

My dear Parker left this world for a better at nine o’clock 
this morning. It was, they tell me, a happy release ; but I 
cannot bring myself to say I am glad he is gone; it would be 
a lie, for I am grieved almost to death." 

To Earl St Vincent also : " The scene, my Lord, with our 
dear Parker, is closed for ever; and I am sure your good 
heart will participate in our grief, both as a public and private 
loss ; not a creature living was ever more deserving of our 
affections. Every action of his life, from Sir John Orde to 
the moment of his death, shewed innocence, joined to a firm 
mind in keeping the road of honour, however it might appear 
incompatible with his interest ; his conduct in Orders busi- 
ness won my regard. When he was abandoned by the 
world, your heart had begun to yearn towards him — how 
well he has deserved my love and affection his actions have 
shewn. His father, in his advanced age, looked forward for 
assistance to this good son. Pensions, I know, have some- 
times been granted to the parents of those who have lost 
their lives in the service of their King and country. All 
will agree none fell more nobly than dear Parker ; and none 
ever resigned their life into the hands of their Creator with 
more resignation to the Divine will than our Parker. I trust 
much to your friendship to recommend his father’s case to 
the kind consideration of the King. I fear his loss has 
made a wound in my heart, which time will scarcely heal. 
But God is good and we must all die.”^ 

To Dr. Baird Nelson wrote : I should be a wretch if I 
did not feel sensible of aU your kindness to my dear Parker ; 
we have the melancholy consolation to think that every thing 
was done which professional skill and the kindest friendship 
could dictate. God’s will be done ; but if I was to say I 
was content, I should lie — but I shall endeavour to submit 
with all the fortitude I am able." 

And to Mr. Nepean he officially writes: ‘‘ Captain E. T. 
Parker having died in consequence of the wounds he received 
on the 16 th of last month, I have given directions for his 

* Claike and McArthur, Vol ii p 203 
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being buried this day with all the honours and respect due 
to so meritorious and gallant an officer; and I have to 
request that their Lordships will be pleased to direct the 
Sick and Hurt Board to defray all the expenses of his 
lodgings, &c on shore, and also of his funeral.'^ 

To Lady Hamilton : — 

^‘Amazon, Sq)tember 28th, 1801 

My dearest Emma, 

We are going this noon to pay our last sad duties to dear 
good Parker. I wish it was over for all our sakes, then w^e 
must endeavour to cheer up, and although we cannot forget 
our Parker, yet we shall have the comfortable reflection how 
we loved him, and how deserving he was of our love. I am 
afraid his father is but in very mdiflFerent circumstances ; but 
I doubt if the Admiralty will assist him, however, they shall 
be tried. I hope the Admiralty will direct all the expenses of 
the lodgings, funeral, &c. to be paid — if not, it will fall very 
heavy upon me. Pray write me when I am to direct my 
letters to Merton. Is it a post town, or are the letters sent 
from the General Post Office ? I wish I could see the place, 
hut I fear that is impossible at present. I entreat I may 
never hear about the expenses again. If you live in Piccadilly 
or Merton it makes no difference, and if I was to live at 
Merton I must keep a table, and nothing can cost me one- 
sixth part which it does at present, for this I cannot stand, 
however honourahle it may be. God bless you and believe me. 

Yours, 

“Nelson and Bronte. 

If the wind is to the westward, I shall go to Dungeness, 
but you must not, by Gore’s account, which I send, be sur- 
prised at not hearing from me regularly, but you know I 
always shall write and send w^hen it is possible. I only send 
this that your dear friendly mind should be easy. 

“ Half past one . — Thank God the di'eadful scene is past. 
I scarcely know how I got over it. I could not suffer much 
more and be alive. God forbid I should ever be called upon 
to say or see as much again. Your affectionate letters are 
just come, they are a great comfort. The worst, thank God, 
is past, I must have plate, &c. at Davison’s, and I agree 
with you, that nothing but what is mine should be there, and 
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that Sir William should always be my guest. I told you so 
long ago. I will find out what spoons, &c. I have, and send 
you a list to-morrow, but to-day I am done for, but ever 

Yours, 

‘^Nelson and Bront£, 

I will write to my Father to-morrow/^ 

Captain Parker^s funeral took place at Deal on the 27th, 
and was conducted as Nelson had determined, with all the 
honours due to his rank and distinguished character. His 
Lordship attended as chief mourner, and was accompanied by 
Admiral Lutwidge, Lord George Cavendish, and several 
officers of the Army and Navy. The ships in the Downs had 
pendants half-mast high and the yards reversed. Minute 
guns were fired from the Amazon and shore alternately at 
noon.^ 

To Lady Hamilton Nelson writes : — 

** Amazon, September 29tb, 1801. 

My dearest Emma, 

I send by the coach a little parcel containing the keys of 
the plate chest and the case of the tea um, and there is a case 
of Colebrook Dale breakfast set, and some other things. 
Mr. Dods had better go to the house, for he is Davison’s 
man. Will you have your picture carried to Merton? I 
should wish it, and mine of the Battle of the Nile. I think 
you had better not have Sir William’s books, or any thing but 
what IS my own, I have sent in the parcel by the coach 
this day, two salt-cellars, and two ladles, which will make 
four of each, as two are in the chest. You wiE also find 
spoons and forks sufficient for the present. If sheets are 
wanting for the beds, will you order some and let me have the 
bill. 1 also think that not a servant of Sir Wilham^s, I mean 
the cook, should be in the house, but I leave this and all other 
matters to your good management. W^ould to God I could 
come and take up my abode there, and if such a thing should 
happen that I go abroad, I can under my hand lend you the 
house that no person can molest you, not that I have at 

^ Naval Clironicle, Vol vj. p 340 
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pr^nt any idea of going anywhere but to Merton. Do you 
take black James ? Do as you please. I have no desire one 
way or the other. Our dear Parker’s circumstances are a 
little out of order, but I have undertaken to settle them if the 
creditors will give me time, for the poor father is worse than 
nothing. I have given him money to buy mourning and to 
pay his passage home again I trust in God that he will 
never let me want, for I find no man who starts up to assist 
me. I can with a quiet conscience when all is gone, live upon 
bread and cheese. Nevermind so long as I have your jfriend- 
ship warm from the heart. I have got some of dear Parker’s 
hair, which I value more than if he had left me a bulse of 
diamonds. I have sent it in the little box, keep some of it 
for poor Nelson. 

Noon* Blows strong. I have just received your kind letters, 
they indeed comfort me, and I hope we shall live to see many, 
many happy years. 

‘‘ Ever yours. 

Nelson and Bront6»” 

Sir William Hamilton, who was on a visit to his relative 
the Earl of Warwick at this time, wrote the following to Lady 
Hamilton upon receiving intelligence of the death of Parker : — 

Wednesday, September 29tb. 

was not, my dear Emma, the least surprised by the 
account I received from you of the brave young Parker’s 
death. What comfort can I give you in a case where there is 
no remedy? We must cherish his memory, and ever do him 
justice when we speak of the glorious attempt he made at 
Boulogne, and the exemplary courage and patience with 
which he bore his misfortune, and of which you and I were 
eye-witnesses. I am sorty he died hard ; youth will struggle 
with death, but perhaps he might not feel so much as he 
appeared to do in the convulsion of death. I flatter myself 
that Lord Nelson after he has done everything he can do to 
shew his respect for his departed friend, will console himself ; 
but I am sorry we are not with him at this cruel moment. 
The accident of the clock in the Nelson room was really 
singular, but I hope that you and I think pretty nearly alike 
as to such sort of accidents. 


William Hamilton.’’ 
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To Lady HamiilxHi Nelson writes ; — 

Amazon, September 30th, 1801 

My dearest Emma, 

I well know by my own feelings that you would think of my 
birth-day with a degree of pleasure and pain. I am sensible 
of all }our goodness. Respecting the farm and all the 
frugality necessary for the present to be attached to it, I know 
your good sense will do precisely what is right. I only entreat 
again that everything even to a hook and a cook at Merton 
may be mine. The house should be insured for three or four 
thousand pounds, including the furniture, that all may not be 
lost in case of fire. The Admiralty have refused to bury 
Captain Parker. He might have stunk above ground, or 
been thrown in a ditch ; the expense of that and lodgings, &c. 
has cost me near £200, and I have taken, poor fellow, all his 
debts on myself, if the creditors will give me a little time to 
find the money. Dr. Baird has been very, very good indeed. 
I wish the cup had arrived, for I have taken leave of him 
with only thanks much against my inclination. You are very 
good, my dear Emma, about poor Parker’s father. If he calls 
you will of course see him, but he is a very different person 
from his son. He has £^2, more in his pocket than when he 
came to Deal. I wish for his own sake that his conduct had 
been more open and generous like mine to him, but never 
mind. 

As I shall go under Dungeneas to-morrow for three or 
or four days, I went on shore at nine to call on the Admiral 
(Lutwidge), and to thank him and her for their attentions to 
dear Parker, and I presented your regards, &c. I called on 
poor Langford, who has got fidl possession of your chaise. 
He removed from the other lodgings to where Captain Bed- 
ford's officers are — much more airy. Dr. Baird is in great 
wrath with the methodist. — He gave her six guineas as a 
present from me, and she was not satisfied. I shall en- 
deavour, in a very little time, to get a few days leave of 
absence, if not, to get rid of my command. The business 
of G. is over, it is gone to Dickson. I wish I could with 
propriety have undertaken it, it could not fail, if well man- 
aged, and it would have made me an Earl. You asked me 

o 2 
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did I see Parker after was dead? I believe if I had it 
would have killed me. I intend Flaxman to prepare a little 
monument, about fifty pounds, for him, on a column or 
pyramid. I shall use Sir William^s or your taste on the occa- 
sion. I cannot afford one, or it should be handsomer, but 
the will must be taken. Remember me kindly to Mrs. 
Cadogan, Oliver, and all friends. Langford desires me to 
say everything which is kind. To the Duke say all that is 
kind, and ever believe me. 

Yours, 

Nelson and Bronte 

Nelson, firom the day of Parker^s death, and for a consider- 
able time after that event, sealed his letters with black wax. 

Mr. Grseffer forwarded Lord Nelson some intelligence 
respecting the state of his Duchy of Bront6. 

** Bronte, 26tli September^ 1801. 

^^My Lord, 

'*The letter dated London, July the 5 th, your Lordship 
was pleased to honour me with, I received under cover from 
General Acton, accompanied by one of his Excellency’s own 
hand-writing, whereof inclosed I have sent a copy, to shew 
your Lordship the attachment the General has for your wel- 
fare. Your letter, my Lord, has not only quieted ray mind 
of the fear that none of my letteis had reached London, hut 
it has given both myself and Mrs. Grseffer the most heartfelt 
pleasure and satisfaction to hear of your Lordship’s health, 
after, not only dispersing the Northern cloud that hung so 
heavy over Great Britain, but also to change the affairs of the 
whole of Europe a second time, to the interest and welfare of 
a country which every unbiassed man must and ought to love 
and adore. My Lord, I feel proud to have the honour of 
being thought worthy by your Lordship to take upon me the 
principal management of the Duchy of Bronte. I shall 
always think it a glory to sacrifice both health and life for 
your advantage ; I flatter myself, that in a very few years, 
}our Lordship will find that my time has not been foolishly 
employed in the improvement of your estate. It is true, my 
Lord, and I own it, I am not the man that can augment the 
income of your estate from six thousand ounces to thirty 
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thousand pounds sterling, either through economical or poli- 
tical means ; of the first, I have not aerostatical knowledge 
suflScient to build castles in the air, and the second I detest 
abominably. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leckie and sister have made a stay with 
us above three weeks. Mr. Leckie took an eight days politi- 
cal excursion 5 he had a great inclination to purchase a woody 
mountainous estate, not many miles from Bronte, have since 
heard the owner will not sell it, better for Mr. Leckie, al- 
though he does not think so; I am soiry for his thoughts. 
The farming utensils and cask with seeds are not as yet arri- 
ved ; Mr. Noble, who had some interest in the ship, informed 
me, that the ship had put in at Mahon, and discharged her 
cargo there, on account of the peace between France and 
Naples I have written to Mr. Noble, and begged of him to 
do his utmost to get these packages forwarded ; I am very 
anxious about them, particularly the seeds, as the season is 
already far advanced for sowing. I hope your Lordship^s 
repose from public employments wiU not be long first, and 
your glorious and ever-memorable actions hasten a general 
peace. We are very happy to hear of your intended unex- 
pected visit, together with good company, and to have the 
honour to kiss that hand which has written the confirmation 
of this promise ; this is as ti ue as the QospeL 

^ I hope we shall see your Lordship and company come 
as gentle shepherds and shepherdesses, and peaceable plough- 
men, rural amusement alone can be the diversion here, I 
am very happy of the determination to stay some time with 
us at Bronte. If those gentlemen that have a desire to come 
out to settle here with an intent to acquire a foitune by 
farming, they are mistaken ; but if they are desirous to culti- 
vate and improve a small farm by way of amusement, they 
may live thereon comfortably without lessening their annual 
income, and this they must not altogether expect the first 
two years ; they are to study both soil and climate. Your 
Lordship will please to give me leave to say without reserve 
several difficulties will arise before a small Enghsh family of a 
decent income can be fixed or situated comfortably on your 
Lordship’s estate, or to say more, on any other in Sicily ; 
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there is not a house on the farms (a very few excepted}, for a 
decent English family to live in ; they are, for the most part, 
hovels, it is therefore necessary to build, either by the land- 
lord or the new settler. The fanner in Sicily lives in the 
town, and so do aU the ploughmen and other husbandry 
workmen, although many of the farms are above six miles 
distant from the town. This accursed custom, detrimental as 
it is to the advantage of agriculture, yet does not meet with 
any reproach. The farmer (except a few industrious ones), 
lounges half the day about the market-place, and the labourer, 
if the wmd blows a little fresh on the Monday morning, is 
furled up, and does not venture to leave the town to go to 
work, but stands in the street to listen to a cock-and-bull 
story 5 when he moves he is half tired before he arrives at his 
work : this is another difficulty for a new settler, particularly 
for an English constitution, not easily to digest. Nothing 
would give me more pleasure than to have about four or five 
English agricultural families about us, I foresee it would in a 
short time change this most odious and ignorant system of 
Sicilian agriculture. 

It is in your power at present, my Lord, to do that for 
Sicily as a great promoter of agriculture, what you have 
done for this island as a great warrior. I shall not trouble 
your Lordship any longer at present, because your great 
national employment givethyou little time to attend to private 
affairs. But I hope your repose is not very distant, as I 
understand there is great hopes of a peace with France. I 
shall, in my next letter, my Lord, send you my observations 
and thoughts of a remedy for the husbandry of this countiy. 
Your Lordship may perhaps have an opportunity to converse 
with Arthur Yoimg, Esq. on this subject. Mrs. Graeffer 
joins me in duty to your Lordship, and I have the honour to 
be, my Lord, 

Your Lordship^s 

Most obedient, and most devoted humble servant, 

^^JoHN Gruffer. 

** The Right Hon Lord Nelson, 

Duke of Bront6 in Sicily, 

London.'* 
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In October the correspondence with Lady Hamilton con- 
tinues:— 


“ Amazon^ October 1st, 1801. 

My dearest Emma^ 

From various causes it is as well for me to leave the 
Downs for a few days to change the scene a little, and also 
it is right to look a little at my squadron under Dungeness. 
I left the Downs at day-hght, and am now writing off Folke- 
stone. I shall have Hardy to dine which will be a pleasure 
to me, for he is a good man. Captain Sutton has just been 
giving me such instances of want of feeling in Mr. Parker, 
that I am quite disgusted with him ; he is a dirty dog. How 
unlike his worthy son ! but I have done with him. I shall 
send this letter on shore to New Romney, but I think you 
had better, after a day or two, direct your letters to Deal, for 
longer than three or four days I shall not remain here. At 
this moment I fancy you setting forth to take possession of 
your little estate, for t^s very day I shall make a codicil to 
my will, leaving it in trust for your use, and to be at your dis- 
posal until you wish me to leave it to my nearest and dearest 
relation.^ We die not one moment the sooner by doing 
those acts, and if I die, my property may as well go to those I 
tenderly regard, as to those who hate me; but I trust to live 
many years with those who love me. I send you a very hand- 
some letter from Lord George Cavendish.^ I must return 
his visit when I get back to Deal, but shall not dine there 
or anywhere else. I hope soon to be done with this com- 
mand. I am yet of opinion it will be Peace before this 
month is out. Pray God send it calm, and we shall hardly 
save post as it goes out at one o^clock. The French have all 
gone into Boulogne, but probably they will be out to-day. 
Dr. Baird has been very attentive and good to me, and he 
gave your good things to Langford. 

Ever yours. 

Nelson and Bront£’^ 


‘ An evident allusion to Horatia. 

® He attended the funeral of Captain Parker -with Lord Nelson. 
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** Amazon, Dongenesg, October 2nd, 1801. 

My dearest Emma, 

I am sorry the lawyers should have been the cause of 
keeping you one moment from Merton, and I hope you will 
for ever love Merton — since nothing shall be wanting on my 
part. From me you shall have every thing you want. I 
trust, my dear friend, to your economy, for I have need of it. 
To you I may say, my soul is too big for my purse, but I do 
earnestly request that all may be mine in the house, even to 
a pair of sheets, towels, &c. You are right, my dear Emma, 
to pay your debts — to be in debt is to be in misery, and 
poor tradespeople cannot afford to lay out of their money., 
I beg you will not go too much on the water, for the boat 
may upset, or you may catch an autumnal cold which cannot 
be shook off all the winter. Wrap yourself up warm when 
you go out of the house, and for God^s sake wear more 
clothes when winter approaches, or you will have the rheu- 
matism, I hope you are this moment fixed — damn the 
lawyers. If black James has no particular desire to come, 
I can have none to have him, he must be a dead expense. 
You will do what is right, and I shall be happy in leaving 
every thing to your management. I don^t wonder Sir Wil- 
liam IS tired of Warwick Castle How could he expect to 
find anything equal to what he left — he might as well have 
searched for the Philosopher’s Stone. Poor Mrs. Nelson, I 
pity her. She never was so happy in her life, but the little 
woman will try and be with you again very soon, and she 
will succeed Tell me how I can do anything for you at this 
distance. You command me. I obey you with the greatest 
pleasure Your letters for the next two or three days, 
may be directed for me here, but after that to Deal. I have 
had dear Hardy on board all the morning, he is a good man 
and attached to me ; indeed, so is Bedford, Sutton, Gore, 
and others, but these from no interested motive. Make my 
best regards to Sir William when you write ; and to Mrs. 
Cadogan, say every kind thing. 

Yours, 

‘‘Nelson and Bronte.’^ 

Mr. Davison wrote a letter of condolence to Lord Nelson, 
on the death of Captain Parker : — 
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‘^Swarland House, 3rd October, 1801. 

My dear Friends 

It is very often and justly observed^ bow serious a mis- 
fortune it is to outlive those to whom we have formed an 
attachment. The loss of poor dear Parker, I feel most sensibly, 
having seen such proofs of the rectitude of his mind — the good- 
ness of his heart — ^the high sense of honour he possessed — 
all combined to rivet and cement a friendship, I had fondly 
hoped would have been of long duration. If there be a 
better world, which we are taught to believe there is, he 
must be gone there to enjoy it, and possibly to be relieved of 
troubles in this, had he survived, as to have involved him in 
misery. Dear fellow — a more sincerely attached friend you 
never had, his whole study and delight was how best to 
secure your approbation of his conduct. 

I heartily wish you were relieved of your present com- 
mand, though however honourable it may be, must, if it be 
^continued for any length of time, wear you down with fatigue 
and incessant anxiety. It will make me very happy when 
the post bears me a letter of your being superseded. 

I have been in Scotland with my sister, trying al! in my 
power to support her under the most afflicting calamity, 
nearly proving fatal to herself. 

If you have settled for the house in Surrey you write me 
about, I am suie you must be in want of money to pay for 
it, and lest that should be the case, I have written to my 
Bankers, Messrs Vere, Lucadou, and Co., to honour what- 
ever bills you may draw on them, with orders to those gentle- 
men to charge the same to my account. You may draw at 
sight on them whenever you please. In my absence this 
will he the easiest mode for you making your payments. 
We are all well here, and all unite in constant prayer for 
your happiness. God ever bless and protect you, my dear 
friend’s affectionate 

"Alexander Davison.” 

To this he replied : " Your kind letter has truly affected 
me. Can your offer be real ? Can Davison be uncorrupted 
by the depravity of the world ^ I almost doubt what I read ; 
I will answer, my dear friend, you are the only person living 
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who wotild make such aa offer. When you come to town you 
shall know all my pecuniary affairs^ and if in arranging them 
I should want your kind assistance^ I will accept it with many 
thanks. In my present purchase I have managed tolerably 
weU.”i 


TO LADT HAMILTON. 

" Amazon^ Dtmgeness, October 3rd, 1801 

" My dearest Emma, 

Your kind letters of Wednesday night and Thursday 
morning I have just received, and I should be too happy to 
come up for a day or two, but that will not satisfy me, and 
only fill my heart with grief at separating. Very soon I must 
give in, for the cold weather I could not bear ;besides, to say 
the truth, I am one of those who really believe we are on the 
eve of peace. As mine can be only guess from various cir- 
cumstances, do not give it as my opinion. I think we are 
almost signing. You may ask, do you know any good reason 
for this joyful idea? I can answer, iVo, but my mind tells me 
it must be. I shall long to have the picture of the little one® 
— ^you will send it to me ; but very soon I shall see the 
original, and then I shall be happy. Do not think I am 
seriously unwell, but I am naturally very low. What have I 
to raise my spirits ? Nothing. The loss of my friend, the 
loss of Parker. The Surgeon recommends me to walk on 
shore, but that I cannot do, we lay so far off, and surf, and 
what is to become of my business — but it cannot last long. 
What you want with all the Heraldry I know not — they are 
devils for running up a bill. I shall not agree to Sir Wilham^s 
keeping house whenever I come, that is impossible. I hope 
Mr, Haslewood has done every thing to get you into the 
possession, and for the rest and management I give all up to 
you. I have had a letter from Lieutenant Turner — he has 
got the gout, and desires his kind regards. I have had rather 
a begging letter from Norwich, but I cannot at present do 
any thing, for I have nothing ; for heaven^s sake never do 
you talk of having spent any money for me. I am sure you 

* Dispatches and Letters, Vol. iv p 412 
® Horatia. 
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sever have to my knowledge, and my obligations to you can 
never be repaid. 

Ever yours^ 

Nelson and Bronte. 

Make my kind regards where proper. Captains Sutton, 
Bedford, and Gore, all inquire after you. Are there any 
images standing in the grounds ? Gore says there are. If 
so you will take them away — they look very bad. Patienza* 
T?x2lj is our Belmonte dead at Baden ? Tell me.” 

The preliminaries of Peace were now entered upon, and 
Lord Nelson wrote to Lady Hamilton : — 

‘‘Just anchored, October 4th, nine o'clock. 

My dear Emma, 

You are right, no champagne till we can crack a bottle 
together. Your letter with the papers I suppose are gone to 
Romney. I shall have them in the evening. 

Yours, 

Nelson and Bront^, 

" Send to Castelcicala that from my heart I congratulate 
him, and beg to present my duty to his and mine august 
Sovereign, The Lutwidges’ have sent off congratulations for 
you, and I always send your regards and respects ” 

“ Amazon, off Folkestone, October 4th, 1801 

My dearest Emma, 

Although preliminary articles are signed, yet I do not 
find that such lengths are gone towards peace as to point out 
a time when hostilities shall cease, and I am directed to be 
pai-ticularly vigilant, and the Earl says the country has 
received so many proofs of my zeal in its service as leaves no 
doubt of my remaining at the head of the squadron until peace 
is proclaimed. 

I was in hopes that at least all my feeble services might 
be dispensed with. This has fretted me a good deal, for they 
would perhaps gladly get nd of my claim, at least for poor 
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Langford. I have wrote to the Earl, saying that I was in 
hopes my humble services were no longer wanted, but at 
least I hoped that I might have four or five days leave of 
absence, for that I wanted rest, and could not stay in the 
Channel when the cold weather set in. I shall try the eflfect 
of this letter, and although my whole soul is devoted to get 
rid of this command, yet I do not blame the Earl for wishing 
to keep me here a little longer. It is probable disturbances 
may break out in these squadrons when I am gone 5 I am of 
some consequence. If I can I should like to come on shore 
good Mends with the Administration, or my brother will 
stand no chance, probably he does not much at present. I 
have wrote congratulations to Mr. Addington, but if Ministers 
can shake off those who have a claim on them, they are glad 
of the opportunity. If I am forced into this measure for a 
month, you and Sir William might come down, and I would 
hire a house, and have our own things on shore, and not cost 
one-eighth part of the other cheatmg fellow^s expense. I hear 
he has been fool enough to say as nobody goes twice to his 
house, he takes care to make them pay enough the first time. 
What a fool, but he did not know, if it had been fifty times as 
much I should have paid it with pleasure for the happiness 
of my Emma’s company. I think I shall get off this staying 
here, but I hope you will agree with me that a little manage- 
ment may not be amiss. Sir Charles Pole has sent the two 
pipes of sherry. I have wrote to Portsmouth this day to 
have them sent to Merton, therefore the wine cellar must be 
prepared. 

It is impossible to get on board in a dark night, heavy 
surf, &c. therefore I shall stay on board altogether, unless it 
IS a very fine day, which is not to be expected. The surf 
seldom is httle at this season. Make my best regards to 
Mrs. Cadogan, and all friends, and beheve me, 

Yours, 

Nelson and Bronte. 

^‘To the Duke, Sir W^ilham, &c. say every thing which is 
proper. Yawkins^ desires to be remembered.^^ 


* Master of the King George hired cuttei. 
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“ Amazon, October 5th, 1801. 

My dearest Emma, 

Give tlie inclosed to Allen’s wife. I have been expecting 
the pleasure of hearing from you by the coach^ and when the 
tide tums^ I shall send on shore and examine the coach office. 
Tour kind letters are my only consolation. 

Yours, 

^‘Nelson and Bront:b. 

When does Sir William return '> Say every thing which 
is kind to Mrs. Cadogan, &c/’ 


Amazon, October 5tli, 1801. 

“ My dearest Emma^ 

“ The weather is getting so very bad, that I doubt whether 
the letters can be got on shore. I am half sea-sick and 
much vexed, but still if the Admiralty would send me leave 
by telegraph, it should go hard but I would get on shore at 
Ramsgate, or some where. Nothing should keep me ; it is 
hard to be kept here, but I should be sorry to quarrel the last 
few days. Admiral Lutwidge has offered to dine at three 
o’clock, but if I dined it would be almost impossible to get 
afloat, and all my wish is to get a-shore for good, as the 
folks say. 

Thank God it is peace — may the heavens bless us. Say 
every thing kind to Charlotte — ^hers is a nice innocent letter, 
and to Mrs. Nelson, and my brother, you know what to say. 
As to Mr. Addington’s giving him anything, I do not venture 
to believe he ever will. I never had a kind thing done for 
me yet. As the Order of Malta will be restored, I suppose 
now you and Ball will have permission to wear the order, 
however, you shall abroad. I am vexed that you are so much 
troubled to get into the house — I wish we were all in it. I 
shall only come to town on particular business, or to give a 
vote on some interestmg question, and that in order to get 
something for my brother. I have not yet wrote to my 
father, but I shall to-day. It rains dreadfully. Pray take 
care and do not catch cold. You have not told me if you 
have seen Troubridge. Hallowell will call of course, or he 
will behave very ill. Mr Turner desires his thanks for your 
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kind inquiries (for I always say those things for you, as I 
am sure you do for me), and he will certainly come and see 
you when he comes to London. Believe me, 

Ever yours. 

Nelson and Bbontb. 

Your kind letter just arrived— -it has quite cheered me up. 
May the heavens bless you. I always send your remem- 
brances to Admiral and Mrs, Lutwidge. We must think 
about Charles and Banti, Charles says he should like to get 
into a public ofiSce, but I shall do every thing you wish me 
for him. Pray God I may soon see you/' 

o’clock, gomg on shore 

^^My dearest Emma, 

I did not pay Mr, B. for the drawing of the San Josef, 
:6lO. is the price. Pay him out of the £S00, Have you 
bought any cows. I wish you were got in, and I with you. 
It is dreadfully cold to-day. Good Admiralty, let me get on 
shore. I have settled with Lutwidge for them to forgive 
my dining with them. How the lawyers torment you. 

" Yours, 

Nelson and Brontk 

I have just got a letter from a Surgeon in the Navy, beg- 
ging for money. If 1 do not get away very soon, I shall be 
ruined.'^ 


Amazon, Oct 6th, 1801 

‘^My dear Emma, 

^^To my astonishment. Captain Sutton, of the Romulus^ 
sent me word last night that he w’^as arrived, and ordered to 
hoist a broad pendant aboard the Isis, and he came on board 
this mornmg at seven. It being a very fine beach, I went on 
shore with him and Bedford, to call on Admiral Lutwidge 
for the first time since my return from Dungeness, and for the 
second time since your departure. I expected, I own, and 
had prepared Allen, &c. with my trunk, and directed Mr. 
Wallis to make out the necessary orders, to leave with 
Sutton, when in came the letters, and one from Troubndge, 
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of which I send you an extract, ^The Earl desires me to 
beg of you to remain until the time for hostilities ceasing 
in the Channel is fixed, and then, if you wish it, you can 
have leave of absence, I think, without striking your flag, 
if that is your wish ; in short, everything that can be done 
to meet your wishes will, l^uit pray remain for the few days. 
The ratification is expected to-morrow, and the time for hos- 
tilities ceasing will be settled directly, and in the Channel 
very soon indeed.^ Under all these desires, I cannot help 
staying — ^fourteen days at the outside — but by complymg I 
hope to get rid of it long before that time. 

I have had a letter of thanks from Parker^s uncle at 
Durham. I shall be glad the cup is coming. Dr. Baird 
dines on board to-day. What a curious letter of Mrs. Nel- 
son’s and my brother's. How I regret this fortnight, at all 
events Sutton^s being here will be ready for me to start when 
the Board will give me leave, or otherwise I want no assist- 
ance. I shall perhaps go to Dungeness, where we lay, five or 

six miles from the shore. As for , he is a fool, and I 

dare say we need not carry that article to Bronte. Mr. 
Scott, ^ who writes Italian and aU languages, and is a veiy 
clever man, would be truly useful, and wants to go, but more 
of this when we meet, which, pray God, may be soon. I 
shall come straight to Merton. 

«N. & B ” 

^‘Amazon, Oct 6th, 1801 

My dearest Friend, 

“ I have just got your letter of yesterday, and am veiy 
angry with Mr. Haslewood for not having got you into pos- 
session of Merton, for I was in hopes you would have arranged 
everything before Sir William came home. I shall write Mr. 
Haslewood to-day on the subject. The Peace seems to make 
no impression of joy on our seamen, rather the contrary, they 
appear to reflect that they will go from plenty to poverty. 
We must take care not to be beset by them at Merton, for 
every beggar will find out your soft heart, and get into your 
house. Lord George Cavendish has just been on board to 


* See Appendix, No. II. 
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make me a visit before he leaves Walmer to-morrow. If the 
weather is moderate, I shall return his visit and call on Billy 
Pitt, as they say he is expected to-day. I intend to land at 
Walmer Castle. But for this visit I should not have gone 
ashore till all was finished. Make my best regards to Sir 
William. I hope he will be able in bad weather to catch fish 
in the water you so beautifully describe. You must take care 
what kind of fish you put into the water, for Sir William will 
tell you one sort destroys the other. Commodore Sutton has 
been on board all the morning, but dines with Admiral Lut- 
widge. You will see amongst my things return the round 
table and the wardrobe — extraordinary that they should re- 
turn again into your possession. You are to be, recollect. 
Lady Paramount of all the territories and waters of Merton, 
and we are all to be your guests, and to obey all lawful com- 
mands What have you done about the turnip field, duck 
field, &c. ? Am I to have them ^ I wish I could get up for 
four or five days. I would have roused the lawyers about 
The Isis is just coming in — Sutton^s broad pendant is to be 
in her Yawkins has just been on board, and I delivered 
your comphments as directed. He always inquires after you 
and Sir William, and he desires me to say that he wishes Sir 
William was now here, for there were never so many fish in 
the Downs. The beach for two days has been remarkably 
smooth — not a curl on the shore. I shall send to Mr. Tur- 
ner : you will win his heart by your goodness. Your going 
away made a blank in our squadron. Dr. Baird is very much 
affected at receiving the cup ; it made him really ill, so that 
he could not come to dinner, but he deserved it for his 
humanity. Lord St Vincent, never, I dare say, gave him a 
sixpence. Best I'egards to Sir William, Mrs. Cadogan, and 
all our friends, 

Yours, 

Nelson and Bronte.” 

Dr Baird, who was specially sent down by the Earl of St. 
Vincent to attend the wounded at the attack of the Boulogne 
flotilla, acknowledged the receipt of Lord Nelson’s present 
of a silver vase, through Lady Hamilton, in the following 
letter : — 
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“Deal, October, 1801. 

Madam, 

had the honour of receiving your Ladyship’s letter 
yesterday^, and with it the Duke of Bronte’s token of appro- 
bation : so flattering a testimony of his Lordship^s esteem has 
affected me most sensibly, and made such an impression on 
my heart as no time can erase; for indeed, his attention to 
me has ever been veiy kind. I beg your Ladyship to accept 
my warm acknowledgments for the share you have talcen, and 
request you will be so good as to present my respects to Sir 
William Hamilton. Mr. Langford reclines on your Lady- 
ship’s sofa, the comfort of which he enjoys much. His 
general health is much improved, he is totally without pain, 
and his wounds look well, and if there be no further exfoli- 
ation, we may soon look forward to all being well, but in this, 
I must not pronounce hastily, for when exfoliation of bone 
has taken place, it is difficult to foresee when it will end. I 
can, however, assure your Ladyship, in general terms, that 
everything has a very favourable appearance. I do not know 
anything he wants. I thought the basket you sent for poor 
Parker, and which came too late, should go by descent to 
Langford, and he had it. I do not mean to prevent your 
Ladyship indulging in your usual benevolence in sending him 
any little nice things you may wish, for I really do not know 
anything that can do him harm at present. 

1 mean to send his Lordship’s present into the different 
surgical wards in the hospital, that the wounded may see how 
much their Commander-m-chief has been interested about 
their well-doing. 

I have the honour to be. 

Madam, 

“ Your Ladyship’s very obliged humble servant, 

Andrew Baird.” 
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CHAPTER V. 

1801. 

Upon the i-eturn of peace. Nelson received the following 
letter from his father : — 

** Burnham, Oct 8th, 1801 

My dear Horatio, 

" Upon the happy return of peace, I may, with a little 
variation, address you in the words of an Apostle, and say. 
You have fought a good fight. You have finished your mili- 
tary career with glory and honour ; henceforth there is laid 
up for you much happiness, subject, indeed, in this present 
time to uncertainty, but m a future state immutable and in- 
corruptible. 

As a public character, I could be acquainted only with 
what was made public respecting you Now, in a private 
station possibly you may tell me where it is likely your 
general place of residence may be, so that sometimes we may 
have mutual happiness in each other, notwithstanding the 
severe reproaches I feel fi’om an anonymous letter for my con- 
duct to you, which is such, it seems, as will totally separate 
us. This is unexpected indeed. Mosthkely the wmter may 
be too cold for me to continue here, and I mean to spend it 
between Bath and London. If Lady Nelson is in a hired 
house and by herself, gratitude requires that I should some- 
times be with her, if it is likely to be of any comfort to her 
Everywhere age, and my many infirmities, are very trouble- 
some, and requhe e\ eiy mark of respect. At present, I am 
in the Parsonage , it is w^arm and comfortable. I am quite 
by myself, except the gentleman who takes care of the 
churches. He is a worthy, sensible, sober man, and as far as 
rests with him, makes me very happy, I cannot do any 
public duty, nor even w^alk to the next house. But, my 
deai’est son, here is still room enough to give you a warm, a 
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joyful and affectionate reception, if you could find an inclina- 
tion to look once more at me in Burnham Parsonage. I pray 
God to continue his blessings in all stations, places, and un- 
dertakmgs, 

"Edmund Nelson.^^ 

Lord Nelson’s memorandum for reply to this letter is as 
follows : — 

" I think of writing my poor old father to this effect — ^that 
I shall live at Merton with Sir William and Lady Hamilton 
— ^that a warm room for him and a cheerful society will always 
be there happy to receive him — that nothing in my conduct 
could ever cause a separation of a moment between me and him, 
for that I had all the respect and love which a son could bear 
towards a good father — ^that going to Burnham was impossible, 
as my duty, even if I was inclined, would not permit it — ^that as 
to anonymous letters, they made no impression where they did 
not fit, and that I should ever conduct myself towards him as 
his dutiful son. 

"N. &B.^' 


To Lady Hamilton, communicating the above, he writes : 
" Tell me, my friend, do you approve ? If he remains at 
Burnham he will die, and I am sure he will not stay in 
Somerset Street, (Lady Nelson’s residence). Pray let him 
come to your care at Merton. Your kindness will keep him 
alive, for you have a kind soul/^ 

Lord Nelson^s letters to Lady Hamilton continue : — 

Amazon, Oct 8, 1801 

My dearest Friend, 

I do not expect, although I am writing, that any boat can 
communicate with us to-day. 

" What can be the use of keeping me here ; for, I can know 
nothing such weather ; and, what a change since yesterday ! It 
came on, in one hour, from the water, like a mill-pond, to such 
a sea as to make me very unwell. If I had gone to make my 
visit, I could not have got off again. I rejoice that I did not 

p 2 
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gol Until I leave the station, I have no desire to go on 
shore ; for Deal was always my abhorrence, 

^^That Parker is a swindler, Langford owed our dear 
Parker twenty-five pounds^ of which there was no account ; 
but Langford desired his agents to pay Mr, Parker Langford 
requested, that he would wait two or three months, as it would 
be more convenient to him, to which the other agreed — 
^ Aye, as long as you please.’ He got one pound, eleven shil- 
lings and sixpence, from Samuel, by casting his account 
wrong. The first thing he does is to desire Langford’s agents 
to pay £34 for Langford, nine pounds more than the debt. 
He IS worse than a pubhc thief. His conduct to me was, 
absolutely, the worst species of thieving | for, it was under 
false pretences. He sent Dr. Baird on board to me, to say 
that, in London, his pocket-book was stole, in which was 
twenty pounds 5 and begged my assistance to get him home 5 
and that he had not a farthing to buy mourning for his dear 
son At this time, he had £47* m his pocket, besides what 
he had sold of his son^s. He has behaved so unlike a gen- 
tleman, but very like a blackguard, to both Captain Sutton, 
Bedford, and Hardy. I am now clear that he never lost one 
farthing and that the w'hole is a swindling trick. So you 
see, my dear friend, how good nature is imposed upon. I am 
so vexed that he should have belonged to our dear Parker * 
I have now done with the wretch, for ever. I hope he has 
got nothing from you ; and, if you have promised him any- 
thing, do not send it. 

Nelson and Beonte/^^ 

" Amazon, October 8th, 1801 Half-past seven 
‘^Mydeaiest Friend, 

send on shore one line by the boat which goes for our 
letters, to tell you not to be surprised if you get no other 
letter to-morrow, for it now blows very hard, and every 
appearance of an increasing gale. How I am praying for the 
Admiralty. Last night I had one of the attacks on my 
heart, which some day will do me up ; but it is entirely gone 
off. I know it has been brought on by fretting at being kept 
here doing nothing. I shall write late, and if possible get it 


^ Col’ection of Letters, Vol 1 p 67 
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on shore, but you must not expect. Make my best regards 
to Sir William, and believe me, 

Yours, 

‘^Nelson and Bronte.’^ 

‘^Amazon, October 9th, 1801 

® My dearest Friend, 

^*How provoked I am at the slowness of that damned 
rascal Buonaparte, in ratifying the Treaty. I hope he will, 
for if we are involved in a war again, our fools, who rejoiced 
that the French could not come to eat them up, will frighten 
themselves to death, and our country become an easy prey. 
There is no person in the world rejoices more in the peace 
than I do, but I would burst sooner than let a damned French- 
man know it. Let them rejoice that the English rod (its 
navy) is taken from them; the rod that has flogged, and 
would continue to flog them from one end of the world to the 
other. We have made peace with the French despotism, and 
we will, I hope, adhere to it whilst the French continue in 
due bounds ; but whenever they overstep that, and usurp 
a power which would degrade Europe, then I trust we shall 
join Europe in crushing her ambition; then I would with 
pleasure go forth and risk my life for to pull down the over- 
grown detestable power of France. The country has so 
foolishly called out for peace, that I almost wonder we had 
not to make sacrifices. It has been the cowardice and 
treachery of Europe that has elevated France, and certainly 
not her own courage or abihties. But, I long to get on shore, 
and why am I troubling either you or myself with all this 
stuff. From my heart I wish I was at Merton, and you 
shewing me the place and your intended improvements, for I 
have the very highest opinion of your taste and economy. I 
have not had an opportunity of sending Mr. Turner your 
kind message, and probably he has got the trumpet before 
this time ; but you are good and thoughtful to every body. 

I am going to send Sutton under Dungeness to watch the 
fellows that they do not pick up any of our trade for the few 
days that remain. Letters just come off. Lutwidge has sent 
me word that the vessel with the ratification arrived at eight 
this morning. Mrs. Lutwidge has sent me partridges and a 
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pine-apple, and always inquires for you and Sir William. 
Troubridge writes me, that I may rest assured we will not 
keep you longer than I have before stated, that is, I suppose, 
fourteen days ; and he hopes the exercise ashore will quite 
restore me. Now, I never will go on shore but oxAj per force. 
I hate Deal, and from my heart wish I was out of sight of it. 
Remember me kindly to Sir William, the Duke, and all our 
friends, and none but real friends shall come to Merton ; but 
you are to manage e^ery thing. 

Yours, 

Nelson and Bronte. 

The wine from Portsmouth is on its journey. Is there a 
good wine cellar ? I have a good deal at Davison^s. We 
will eat plain, but will have good wine, good fires, and a 
hearty welcome for our friends, but none of the great shall 
enter our peaceful abode- I hate them all. I have had a 
real kind letter from Davison, such a one as is scarce in these 
d^enerate times. God bless you.’^ 

** Amazon, October lltb, 1801. 

^ My dearest Friend, 

I ought, and do beg you 10,000 pardons for not having 
sent the memorandums for Davison^s house, but I was really 
so unweir that I could not. Would to God I was hberated, 
for cooped up on board ship, with my head for ever leaning 
over paper, has almost blinded me, and it is impossible to be 
sure of a beach for one hour together. Captains Bedford and 
Sutton say they will not go any more unless it is perfect 
calm, for they got wet with all their care and activity, and yet 
I ought to return Lord George Cavendishes visit, and I see 
Billy Pitt has arrived, as the colours are hoisted. I will see 
him before I leave the station i he may perhaps be useful to 
me one day or other. We have now cold fogs, and you 
cannot conceive how truly uncomfortable I am. A Bay 
Master and Commander is just come, made Post — never per- 
formed a jot of service, whilst dear Parker, Somerville, Lang- 
ford, and others, smarting and dying of their gallant wounds, 
cannot get a step. You cannot conceive how full every body^s 
mouth is. As to Merton, you are the whole and sole com- 
mander. I wish naturally that every thing in the place 
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should be mine ; but as to living, we will settle that matter 
very easily* I only wish I was with you* I agree with you 
— no great folks ; they are a public nuisance. How odd that 
the IQng has had no lev6e. I hope he is well, but should 
almost fear it. I have had a very affectionate letter from 
Colonel Stewart, on the death of dear Parker. He desires 
something as a remembrance of him. I have secured a book 
and a chart. The newspapers are not come. I am out of 
patience — a damned rascally Frenchman to be drawn by 
Englishmen * I blush for the degraded state of my country. 
I hope never more to be dragged by such a degenerate set of 
people. Would our ancestors have done it > So, the villains 
would have drawn Buonaparte if he had been able to get to 
London to cut off* the King^s head, and yet all our Royal 
Family will employ Frenchmen. Thanks to the navy, they 
could not Elenen clock. Your letters are just come, but 
now we cannot get newspapers ; they cannot come the same 
day to and from Merton. Soon, very soon, I hope to be 
with you, for there can be no use in keeping me here 
Sutton, Bedford, &c all inquire after you. Old Yawkins I 
always give your and Sir WiUiam^s remembrance to. 

Ever yours, 

Nelson and Bronte. 

^"The Bay will come of course, and stupid De Graves’ 
men, but not my steward ; he is too fine for me. Our navy 
is all blank at the peace. If you see the Duke, say every 
kind thing. Best regards to Mrs. Cadogan, Oliver, kcP 

** Amazon, ten o’clock, October 12, 1801. 

My dearest Friend, 

** This being a very fine morning, and smooth beach, I went 
with Sutton and Bedford, and landed at Walmer, hut found 
Billy fast asleep ; so left my card ; walked the same road that 
we came, when the carriage could not come with us that 
night ; and all rushed into my mind, and brought tears into 
my eyes. Called at the barracks on Lord George (Cavendish) , 
but he IS gone to London. From thence to the Admiral’s , 
found him up; and waiting half an hour to see Mrs. 
Lutwidge, who entreated me to stay dinner, came directly on 
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board. I did not even call to see poor Langford, who has 
been worse these few days past, and God knows when he will 
be well, I am afraid it will be a long time, for several pieces 
of bone have lately come away, and more to come. 

^^But Troubridge has so completely prevented my ever 
mentioning any body^s service^ that I am become a cypher, 
and he has gained a victory over Nelson’s spirit. I am 
kept here; for what, he may be able to tell, I cannot; 
but long it cannot, shall not, be. Sutton and Bedford are 
gone a tour, till dinner-time ; but nothing shall make me, 
hut almost force, go out of the ship again till I have done, 
and the Admiralty, in charity, will be pleased to release me. 
I am, in truth, not over well. 

^ Just as I was coming off I received your packet, and 
thank you from my heart for all your kindness. What can 
Reverend Sir want to be made a Doctor for ? He will he 
laughed at for his pains. I thank you for the King’s letters. 
I shall write a kind hne to Castelcicala, and answer the 
King’s veiy soon, and write to Acton, for he can make Bront6 
every thing to me, if he pleases. I dare say I did wrong 
never to write to him, but as he treated Sir Wilham unkindly, 
I never could bring myself to it. 

I wish you had translated the King’s and Acton’s letters, 
Banti cannot. 

Ever yours, 

“ Nelson anb Bronte.”^ 

** Amazon, October 13th, 1801 

My dearest Friend, 

Sutton and Bedford would fain persuade me, that by the 
post to-day the Admiralty will give me leave to go on shore. 
I own I do not believe it, or I should not begin this letter, 
for I should certainly be at Merton to-morrow at breakfast ; 
but they have no desire to gratify me. Thank God there is 
no more than nine days to the cessation of hostihties, after 
that they can have no pretence. My complaint is a little 
better, and you cannot think how vexed I am to be unwell 
at a time when I desire to come on shore, and to enjoy a 
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good share of health ; but at this season, and in this place, it 
is impossible that I can be free from colds. The wind is set 
in very raw from the westward. Mr. Turner came and dined 
with me yesterday, and brought the trumpet with him, and 
he has charged me to say how much he feels obhged by 
your kind remembrance of him. This is the first time for 
five years he has been on board. 

Elmen clock. The letters are arrived, and Troubridge 
tells me not to think of leaving my station, so here I shall 
stay, miserable, shut up, for I will not stir out of the ship^ 
1 told Dr. Baird yesterday, that I was determined never to 
mention to Troubridge^s unfeeling heart whether I was sick 
or well. I wish to my heart I could get to Merton : I had 
rather be sick there than well here ; but in truth, I am so 
disgusted, that this day I care but little what becomes of me. 

I have this day received a curious letter from the Order 
of Joachim/ in Germany, desiring to elect me Knight Grand 
Commander thereof. I shall send it to Mr. Addington, that 
he may give me his opinion, and obtain, if proper, the Kmg^s 
approbation : — this is very curious. Dr. Baird is just come 
on board. Although I am not confined to my bed, I should 
be much better out of a frigate^s cold cabin ; but never mind, 
my dear friend, I see and feel all kindnesses and unkind- 
nesses towards me. Make my kindest regards to Sir William, 
Mrs. Cadogan, and all friends, and believe me yours. 

Nelson and Bronte. 

Mr. Pitt has just been on board, and he thinks it is very 
hard to keep me now all is over. He asked me to dine at 
Walmer, but I refused. I will dine no where till I dine with 
you and Sir William. 

Yours, 

B. 

Sutton and Bedford desire their respects. If I am cross 
you must forgive me. I have reason to be so by great 
Troubridge/^ 

** Amazon, October 14tb, 1801. 

My dearest Friend, 

To-morrow week all is over—no thanks to Sir Thomas, 
I believe the fault is all his, and he ought to have recollected 
* See Appendix, No. IIL 
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that I got him the medal of the Nile. Who upheld him when 
he would have sunk under grief and mortification ^ Who 
placed him in such a situation in the Kingdom of Naples, 
that he got by my public letters, tiths^ the Colonelcy of 
Marines^ diamond boxes^ from the King of Naples, 1000 
ounces in money, for no expenses that I know of? Who got 
him £500. a year from the King of Naples ^ and however 
much he may abuse him, his pension will be regularly paid. 
Who brought his character into notice? Look at my public 
letters. Nelson^ that Nelson that he now Lords it over. So 
much for gratitude. I forgive him, but, by God, I shall not 
forget it. He enjoys shewing his power over me. Never mind ; 
altogether it will shorten my days. The day is very bad — 
blows, rains, and a great sea. My complaint has returned from 
absolutely fretting ; and was it not for the kindness of all 
about me, they, damn them, would have done me up long 
ago. I am anxiously waiting for your letters ; they are my 
only comfort, for they are the only friendly ones I receive. 
Poor Captain Somei^le is on board; himself, wife, and 
family, make twenty, without a servant, and has only £100. 
a year to maintain them. He has been begging me to inter- 
cede with the Admiralty agam ; but I have been so rebuffed^ 
that my spirits are gone, and the great Troubndge has what 
we call cowed the spints of Nelson ; but I shall never forget 
it. He told me if I asked any thmg more that I should get 
nothing, I suppose alluding to poor Langford. No wonder 
I am not well. 

iVoow. Your kind letters are just come, and have given 
me great comfort. Pray teU Sir William that if I can I will 
write to him this day, but certainly to-morrow. I have 
much to do from Admiralty orders, letters, &c. I rejoice at 
your occupation. Live pretty, and keep a pig. Have you 
done any thing about the turnip field ^ Say every thing 
that is kind for me to Sir William, Mrs. Cadogan, &c. I 
have delivered your message to Sutton and Bedford. You 
may rely on a visit. 

^^Ever yours, 

Nelson and Bronte 

Half sea sick. I thank you for Rev Doctor’s letter, and 
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** Amazon, October 15tb, 1801, 

My dearest Friend, 

The Admiralty will not give me leave till the 22nd ; and 
then, only ten days. What a set of beasts ! My cold is now 
got into my head; and I have such dreadful pains in my 
teeth, I cannot hold up my head . but none of them cares a 
d — ^n for me or my sufferings ; therefore, you see, I cannot 
discharge my steward. And yet, I think, upon consideration, 
that I will send up my things, and take my chance as to 
their sending me down again. What do you think ? At all 
eventsj everything except my bed. I have table spoons, 
forks, every thing ; at least, I shall have, soon, two hundred 
pounds worth. 

Admiral Lutwidge is going to Portsmouth. Sir W. 
Parker is going to be tried for something. Make my kindest 
respects to Sir William, and believe me, 

Yours, &c. &c. 

Nelson and Bronte.^^^ 

^‘Amazon, October 15 tb, 1801. 

My dearest Friend, 

I have wrote by the way of London, but as your letter 
came regular, mine may go most likely. The Admiralty will 
not let me move till after the 22nd, and I have got a dreadful 
cold. I send you a letter for my^ father ; when read, send to 
London, to be put in the post. I could not say less ; I hope 
you will approve. Forgive my short letter, but the tooth- 
ache torments me to pieces. 

Ever yours. 

Nelson and Bronte. 

Sutton and Bedford desire their best respects, and will 
certainly come and eat your brown bread and butter.^^ 

‘‘Amazon, October 16tb, 1801. 

My dearest Friend, 

It being a very fine morning, and the beach smooth, I 
went to call on Admiral Lutwidge, and returned on board 
before ten o^clock. Mrs. Lutwidge is delighted with your 
present. Sutton, &c. were called forth to admire it. She 
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joins in abusing the Admiralty. She pressed me very much 
to dine with them at three o^clock ; but I told her, I would 
not dine with the angel Gabriel, to be dragged through a 
night surf ’ Her answer was, that she hoped soon I should 
dine with an angel, for she was sure you were one. You are 
so good, so kind, to every body ; old, young, rich, or poor, it 
is the same thing ! 

I called on poor Langford ; who has a long time to look 
forward to, for getting wellj he told me your goodness, in 
writing him a line : and I called upon Dr. Baird ; he dis- 
approves of rhubarb, and has prescribed magnesia and pepper- 
mint and I called on Mr. Lawrence. So you see, 1 did 
much business in one hour I was on shore. 

“ The moment I got your letters, off I came, and have read 
them with real pleasure. They have made me much better,f 
I think ; at least, I feel so. I admire the pigs and poultry. 
Sheep are certainly most beneficial to eat off the grass. Do 
you get paid for them ; and take care that they are kept on 
the premises all night, for that is the time they do good to 
the land. They should be folded. Is your head-man a good 
person, and true to our interest ? I intend to have a farming 
book. I am glad to hear you get fish ; not very good ones, 
I fancy. 

“ It is, I thank God, only six days before I shall be with 
you, and be shewm all the beauties of Merton. I shall like it, 
leaves or no leaves 

No person there can take amiss our not visiting. The 
answer from me will always be very civil thanks, but that I 
wish to hve retired. We shall have our sea friends; and I 
know. Sir William thinks they are the best. 

I have a letter from Mr. Trevor, begging me to recom- 
• mend a youngster for him ; hut none before your Charles.® 
Banti, I suppose, must return ; but, at present, we know not 
w^hat ships are to be kept in commission. I have a letter 
from a female relation of mine. She has had three husbands ; 
and he, Mr. S. three wives. Her brother, a Nelson, I have 
been trying, ever since I have been in England, to get pro- 

^ The irntabilitjr of Nelson had at this time occasioned derangement of his 
bowels 

2 Lady Hamilton’s nephew, Charles Connor. 
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moted* The last and present Admiralty promised* I never 
saw the man 5 he is in a ship m the North Seas, forty-five 
years of age. 

I have a letter from Troubridge, recommending me to 
wear flannel shirts. Does he care for me ? JVo ; but never 
mind. They shall work hard, to get me back again. 

Remember me kindly to Sir William, &c. &c. 

Nelson and Brontk 

Do you ever see Castelcicala ? He is a good man, and 
faithful to his master and mistress/^^ 

Amazon, October 16tih, 1801. 

My dearest Friend, 

I have a letter from Reverend Doctor ; he is as big as if 
he was a bishop ; and one from the Bedel of the University, 
to say how well he preached. I hope you ordered something 
good for him, for these big wigs love eating and drinking. 

N, & 

^‘Amazon, October 17tb, 1801. 

My dear Friend, 

Although my complaint has no danger attending it, yet it 
resists the medicines which Dr. Baird has prescribed ; and I 
fancy, it has pulled me down very much. The cold has 
settled in my bowels, I wish the Admiralty had my complaint : 
but they have no bowels; at least for me. I had a very 
indifferent night, but your and Sir William^s kind letters have 
made me feel better. I send you a letter from Lord Pelham ; 
I shall certainly attend, and let them see that I may be useful 
in council as I have been in the field. We must submit ; 
and perhaps, the Admiralty does this by me, to prevent 
another application. You may rely, that I shall be with you 
by dinner on Friday, at half past three or four at farthest. I 
pray that I may not be annoyed, on my ai rival ; it is retire- 
ment with my friends, that I wish for. Thank Sir William 
kindly for his letter ; and the mclosure, which I return. 
Sutton is much pleased with your letter ; and, with Bedford, 
will certainly make you a visit. They are both truly good 
and kmd to me. Our weather has been cold these two days, 

* Collection of Letters, Vol i p 81,^ » Ibid p. 83 
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but not bad. I bave got a fire in the cabin ^ and, I hope ray 
complaint will go off. 

May heaven bless you ! I send this through Troubridge, 
direct in Piccadilly. I shall, you may rely, admire the pig- 
stye, ducks, fowls, &c. for everything you do, I look upon as 
perfect. Dr. Baird has been aboard to see me. He thinks I 
shall be better ; and that a few days on shore will set me up 
again. 

Make my kind remembrances to Sir William, the Duke, 
and all friends ; and believe me, ever, your most affectionate 

“^Nelson and Bronte/’^ 

Nelson was eager for the interest of those officers who had 
served with hina, and he accordingly applied to Earl St. 
Vincent, who gave the following answer : — 

My dear Lord, 

^^Your Lordship may rest assured that the interest you 
have taken in Captain Somerville^s fortunes has not been 
lost upon me. I have made inquiry for the passing certificate 
of his son, but neither it nor his appointment appear. 

Captain Tobin® has been a little in disrepute with the 

^ Collection of Letters^ Yol i, p 84 

® Captain George Tobin entered the Navy in 1780, accompanied Sir George 
Rodney to the Webt Indies, and was in the actions of April 9th and 12th, 1782 
After a variety of service, he learnt that Lord Nelson, whose wife was related to 
Captain Tobin's mother, had retained for him the Third Lieutenancy of the Aga- 
memnon , but not then contemplating the eminence to which his Lordship wonid 
arise, he congratulated himself upon being Second Lieutenant to the Hon Sir A 
Cochrane, of the Thetis After the Battle of the Nile his efforts to be with Lord 
Nelson were unsuccessful, and he was paid off at Plymouth m October, 1801 
He was made a Post Captain in 1802, and was in the Northumberland, with his 
former Captain as Rear-Admiral. In 1805 he was on the Leeward Island station, 
and m the following year had a homeward-bound convoy He was then on the 
Irish station, afterwards escorted a "West India fleet of merchant-men, and was 
engaged by the Honourable East India Company to bnng home the trade col- 
lected at St Helena He was now employed on the Irish station, and m the 
Channel, and in the Bay of Biscay, where he succeeded in making several cap- 
tuies He was wnth Sir George CoUier at the siege of St Sebastian He cap- 
tured La Trave, a large French fngate, and in the Andromache, with Rear- 
Admiral Penrose, forced the passage of the Gironde His vessel formed part of 
tiie assembled fleet at Spithead dnnng the visit of the Alhed Sovereigns in 1814, 
at the expiration of which year she was paid off He died Rear-Admiral of the 
White and C B , Apnl 10, 1838. 
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Board, on account of his pertinacity about refitting, a very 
cont€^ious disease in frigates and sloops, extremely diflScult 
to eradicate ; I apprehend his health to be delicate. Encom- 
passed as I am by applications and presumptuous claims, I 
have nothing for it but to act upon the defensive, as your 
Lordship will be compelled to do, whenever you are placed 
in the situation I at present fill. 

Yours, most affectionately, 

^^St. Vincent. 

Admiralty, October I5tb, 1801." 

On the 16th Sir William Hamilton wrote Lord Nelson 
from Merton : — 


Merton, October 16tb, 1801. 

My dear Lord, 

We have now inhabited your Lordship^s premises some 
days, and I can now speak with some certainty I have 
lived with our dear Emma several years. I know her merit, 
have a great opinion of the head and heart that God Almighty 
has been pleased to give her, but a seaman alone could have 
given a fine woman full power to choose and fit up a residence 
for him without seeing it himself. You are m Ivck^ for in my 
conscience, I verily believe that a place so suitable to your 
views could not have been found, and at so cheap a ratej for 
if you stay away three days longer, I do not think you can 
have any wish but you will find it completed here ; and then 
the bargain was fortunately stiuck three days before an idea 
of peace got abroad. Now every estate in this neighbourhood 
has increased in value, and you might get a thousand pounds 
to-morrow for your bargain. The proximity to the Capital, 
and the perfect retirement of this place are for your Lordship 
two points beyond estimation , but the house is so comfort- 
able, the furniture clean and good, and I never saw so many 
conveniences united m so small a compass. You have 
nothing but to come and enjoy it immediately, and you have a 
good mile of pleasant dry walk around your own farm. It 
would make you laugh to see Emma and her mother fitting 
up pigstyes and hencoops, and already the canal is enlivened 
•with ducks, and the cock is strutting with his hens about 
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the walks. Your Lordship’s plan as to stocking the canal 
with fish is exactly mine, and I will answer for it that in a 
few months you may command a good dish of fish at a 
moment’s warning. Every fish of any size has been taken 
away, even after the bargain was made ; for there are many 
Troubridges in this world, but Nelsom are rare. I think it 
quite impossible that they can keep you at Deal more 
than three or four days longer. It would be ridiculous^ 
This neighbourhood are anxiously expecting your Lordship’s 
arrival, and you cannot be off of some particular attentions 
that will be shewn you, and which all the world know that 
you have merited above all others. I inclose a letter which 
I have just received from Count Dillon O’Kelly, who supped 
with us at Coblentzall’s at Prague. See how your merit is 
estimated on the Continent, and shame be it that so little 
justice is done you at home. Be so good as to bnng or 
return the letter, as I must answer it. Adieu, my dear Lord, 
and most sincere friend I have in this world. 

Yours, 

William Hamilton.” 

Nelson continued his correspondence with Lady Hamil- 
ton, until his return to London on the 22nd ; — 

“ Amazon, October 18th, 1801. 

My dearest Friend, 

‘‘ I am to-day much better than I have been for several 
days .past, and I believe my cold has taken a favourable turn, 
and I trust to being perfectly stout and strong before Friday. 
No thanks to the Admiralty We have had, and it still blows 
a very heavy gale of wind from yesterday five o’clock. I 
doubt whether any boat will be able to get* to us to-day with 
your letters, and less do I believe that mine will get on shore, 
for the wind blows partly from the land. I could not write 
all my thoughts through the Admiralty, for I should not be 
surprised if now and then, for curiosity’s sake, they wish to 
know^ our truly innocent correspondence. I think it probable 
that I shall be obliged, for a week perhaps, to return to Deal, 
for I find, and there they are right, to put by all superfluous 

VOL. II. a 
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expeases, and os^y to keep what I call clean men-of-war in 
commission till the defimtive Treaty is signed. What has 
been done already in the Naval department will reduce our 
expenses £150,000 a month. We shall make a better treaty 
with arms in our hands. I am very angry at the great 
rejoicings of the mihtary, and, in some ports, of our naval 
men, at peace. Let the rejoicmgs be proper to our several 
stations — the manufacturer, because he will have more mar- 
kets for his goods — ^but seamen and soldiers ought to say, 
* Well, as it is peace, we lay down our arms ; and are ready 
again to take them up, if the French are insolent.^ There is 
a manly rejoicing, and a foolish one; we seem to have taken 
the latter, and the damned French will think it proceeds from 
fear. I hope to manage so that I shall get something for my 
brother; for myself it is out of the question ; they can give 
me nothing as a pension at this time, but good things may 
fall. I shall talk and be much with Mr. Addington, if he 
wishes it. If not, I can have no desire to go to the House, 
and give myself trouble. Lord St. Vincent says two days 
ago, ^ When you, my dear Lord, hold my place, you will be 
obliged, as I am, to act on the defensive against such pre- 
sumptuous claims.’ 

I am m hopes the weather will moderate after twelve 
o^clock, for you will fancy I am ill, but recollect in the winter 
it is often a week, has been fourteen days, without any com- 
munication with the shore. I received all your letters yester- 
day, but you need not direct them to the care of Admiral 
Lutwidge. Wednesday will be your last day of writing. 
Have you thought of the turmp fields can we get it? We 
will, if possible, and in any reason of price. I finish my 
letter, that, if it is possible, it may get on shore, but I have 
no expectation at present. Make my kindest regards to Sir 
William, Mrs. Cadogan, the Duke when you see him, and all 
our friends. I am certainly in luck not to be ordered to 
these couit-martials ; they will altogether take a fortnight at 
least. 

Ever yours. 

Nelson and Bjronte. 

What a gale > does it blow with you 
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** Amazon, October 19tb, 1891. 

My dearest Friend, 

What a gale we have had ! But Admiral Lutwidge^s 
boat came off ; and as your letter was wrote, it got on shore ; 
at leastj, I hope so^ for the boat seemed absolutely swallowed 
up in the sea. None of our boats could have kept above 
water a moment ; therefore, I could not answer all the truly 
friendly things you told me in your letters, for they were not 
opened before the boat was gone. 

They (the Lutwidges) dine with Billy Pitt to-day ; or, 
rather, with Mr. Long; for Pitt does not keep house, in 
appearance, although he asked me to come and see him ; and 
that I shall do, out of respect to a great man, although he 
never did anything for me or my relations. 

I must leave my cot here, till my discharge, when it shall 
come to the farm, as cots are the best things in the world for 
our sea friends. Why not have the pictures from Davison^s, 
and those from Dodd’s, especially my father’s and Davison’s ^ 
Ajyropos^ Sir William has not sat, I fear, to Beechey. I want 
a half length, the size of my father’s and Davison’s. The 
weather to-day is tolerable, but I do not think I could well 
get on shore ; but Thursday, I hope, will be a fine day. I 
shall call on Mr. Pitt, make my visit at the hospital, and get 
off very early on Friday morning. My cold is still very 
troublesome, I cannot get my bowels in order. In the night 
I had not a little fever. But never mind ; the Admir^ty 
wull not always be there. Eveiy one has his day. 

^^Ever yours. 

Nelson And Bronte.’’^ 

On the 20th he received another letter from Earl St. Vin- 
cent. 

" My dear Lord, 

Many thanks for your hints about the block ships, which 
are approved by the Board, and will be acted upon ; direc- 
tions have been given to the Navy Board to dispose of all 
the gun-vessels out of repair; the twenty last built are 
efficient, and mil be useful in peace. 


^ Collection of Letters, Vol j p 94 
Q 2 
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^ Captain Thomson liad justice done him, the moment I 
was apprized of his merits, and a notification was sent to 
him some time ago. I wish I could provide for Mr. Priestly 
with the same facility ; the great number of Parsers out of 
employment by the loss and sale of smaE ships, calls for all 
the vacancies which occur, and it is so beggarly and ruinous 
an office, that I fear very many of those who fill it will be 
thrown into prison at the winding up ; it is no easy matter 
for any of them to find security when they do get waltants. 

I heartily hope a little rest will soon set you up, but 
untE the definitive Treaty is signed, your Lordship mu^ con- 
tinue in pay, although we may not have occasion to require 
your personal services at the head of the squadron under 
jour orders. 

** Remember me kindly to all those whom we mutually 
esteem within your reach, and believe me to be. 

My dear Lord, 

Yours most affectionately, 
^^St. Vincent. 

Admiralty, 20tli October, 1801. 

“ Your Lordship acted with great judgment in releasing 
the French coaster. 

“St. Vt.” 

To Lady Hamilton on the 20th, Nelson writes ; — 

Amazon, October 20, 1801, 

My dearest Friend, 

How could you think for a moment, that I would be a 
time-server to any Minister on earth * and if you had studied 
my letter a little closer, you would have seen that my inten- 
tion was, to shew them that I could be as useful in the cabinet 
as in the field. My idea is, to let them see that my attendance 
is worth soliciting For myself, I can have notffing, but for 
my brother something may be done. 

Living with Mr. Addington a good deal : never, in your 
sense of the word, shall I do it. What, leave my dearest 
friends, to dine with a Minister? Damn me if I do, beyond 
what you yourself shall judge to be necessary > Perhaps it may 
be once ; and once wEh the Earl, but that you shall judge for 
me. 
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If I give up all intercourse, you know enough of Courts, 
that they will do nothing : make yourself of consequence to 
them, and they will do what you wish in reason; and, out of 
reason, I never should ask them. It must be a great bore 
to me to go to the House, I shah tell Mr. Addington, that 
I go on the 29th to please him, and not to please myself ; 
but more on this subject when we meet. 

Dr. Baird is laid up with the rheumatism ; he will now 
believe that the cold may affect me. This is the coldest |dace 
in England most assuredly. Troubridge writes me, that as 
the weather is set in fine again, he hopes I shall get walks 
on shore. He is, I suppose, laughing at me ; but, never mind. 
I agree with you in wishing Sir William had a horse. Why 
don't you send to the Duke for a pony for him ? 

** I am just parting with four of my ships. Captains Conn, 
Rowley,^ Martin, and Whitter — ^who are proceeding to the 
Nore on their way to be paid off. The surf is still so great 
on the beach, that I could not land dry, if it was necessary 
to-day ; but I hope it will be smooth on Thursday ; if not, 

I must go in a boat to Dover, and come from thence to Deal. 
Sutton says, he will get the Amazon under sail, and carry me 
down ; for, that I shall not take cold : Bedford goes with 
a squadron to Margate, so that all our party will be broke up. 

I am sure, to many of them I feel truly obliged. 

^‘Nelson and Bronte.^*® 

** Amazon, October 20th, 1801. 

My dearest Friend, 

Only two days more, the Admiralty could with any con- 
science keep me here ; not that I think they have had any 

^ This officer appears to have been Samuel Campbell Rowlej, who was a brother 
of Itear-Admiral Sir Josias Rowley, Bart., and made a Commander April 6, 1799 
He served m the Teiror bomb at the attack on Copenhagen, Apnl 2, 1801, 
returned to England and was made a Post Captam, Apnl 29, 1802. He com. 
manded the Laurel frigate, which, at the commencement of 1812, was wrecked 
from sinking on a rock called the Govivas, when proceeding through the Teigneuse 
passage m company with the Rota and Rhin On the wreck he was exposed to 
a very severe fire most inhumanly directed from the French hattenes and field- 
pieces, until every officer, man and boy were removed in the boats sent to their 
rehef. He afterwards commanded the Impregnable, of 104 gons, and was on the 
Mediterranean station. 

® Collection of Letters, Yol i. p 99. 
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consdeBoe* I dare say Master Troubridge is grown fat. I 
know I am grown lean, with my complaint^ which but for their 
indiSerence about my health, would never have happened 5 or 
at leasts I should have got well long ago, in a warm room, 
with a good fire and sincere friends. I believe, I leave this 
little squadron with sincere regret, and with the good wishes 
of every creature in it. 

How I should laugh to see you, my dear friend, rowing 
in a boat ; the beautiful Emma rowing a one-armed Admiral 
in a boat! it will certainly be caricatured! Well done, far- 
mer's wife 1 Pll bet your turkey against Mrs. Nelson’s ; but. 
Sir WiUiam and I will decide. Hardy says, you may be sure 
of him ; and that he has not lost his appetite. You will 
make us rich, with your economy. I did not think, tell Sir 
William, that impudence had got such deep root in Wales. 
I send } ou the letter, as a curiosity ; and to have the impu- 
dence to recommend a Midshipman ! It is not long ago, a 
person from Yorkshire desired me to lend him three hundred 
pounds, as he was going to set up a school 1 Are these peo- 
ple mad; or do they take me for quite a fool? However, 
I have wisdom enough to laugh at their folly ; and to be, my- 
selfi your most obliged and faithful firiend. 

Nelson and Bronte 


** Amazon, October 21st, 1801. 

My dearest Friend, 

^^It blows strong from the westward, and is a very dirty 
day, with a good deal of surf on the beach, but Hardy and 
Sutton recommend my going on shore this morning, as they 
believe it may blow a heavy gale to-morrow. But what 
comfort could I have had, for two whole days at Deal 1 I hope 
the morning will be fine, but I have ordered a Deal boat, as 
they understand the beach better than ours ; and if I cannot 
land here, I shall go to Ramsgate Pier, and come to Deal in 
a carriage. Has Mrs. Cadogan got my Peeris robe ? for I 
must send for Mr. Webb, and have it altered to a ViscounPs. 
Lord Hood wrote to me to-day, and he is to be one of my 


' Collection of Letters, Vol. 1 p. 103. 
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introducers. He wanted me to dine with him on the 24th, 

but I will be d d if I dine from home that day, and it will 

be as likely we shall dine out on the 2Srd. If you and Sir 
William wish me to dine with his brother, it must be the 
time of a very small party, for it would be worse than death 
to me, to dine in so large a party. 

** I expect that all the animals will increase where you are, 
for 1 never expect that you will suffer any to be killed. I am 
glad Sir William has got the Duke^s pony ; riding will do 
him much good. I am sorry to tell you that Dr. Baird is so 
ill that I am told it is very probable he may never recover. 
This place is the deviPs for dreadful colds: and I don’t 
believe I shall get well aU the winter ; for both cough and 
bowels are still very much out of order I am literally 
starving with cold, but my heart is warm. 

Yours, &c. 


On the 22nd Nelson first visited Merton, and on the 29th 
took his seat in the House of Lords, upon being created a 
Viscount. He was introduced by Viscounts Sidney and Hood. 
On the following day he seconded Earl St. Vincentes motion 
of Thanks to Rear-Admiral Sir James Saumarez, for his action 
with the combined fleet off Algeziras, in the month of July. 
He entered into the details of the action, and lauded the con- 
duct and skill of the Commander. In this speech he inge- 
niously complimented Lords Hood and St. Vmcent as forming 
the school m which Sir James Saumarez had been educated, 
and elicited the warm approbation of the Peers assembled. 
On the 3rd of November he again spoke in the House, and 
defended the preliminaries of peace. He considered Minorca 
as an island of little value to us, and he also held Malta of 
no consequence to this country. He yet conceived it to be 
an object of importance to rescue it from the French- He 
estimated 7000 soldiers to be necessaiy to man the fortifi- 
cations, and expressed his admiration of the extent and 
convenience of the harbours. He spoke of the Cape of Good 
Hope as a tavern to be called at, and thereby often to delay 


* CoUection of Letters, Vol i. p 107. 
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a voyage from India. When the Dutch possessed it, you 
could buy a cabbage for two-pence, but since it had come 
into our hands, we were obliged to pay a shilling. It could 
only be maintained at an enormous expense, and produced 
little that made It worth holding. Lord Nelson finished his 
address by declaring his approbation of the preliminaries as 
honourable and advantageous to the country. 

Lord Nelson also spoke on the 12 th 5 upon a motion of 
Thanks to Lord Keith and the Officers under his command 
for their services in Egypt. 

On the following day he spoke in the Debate on the Con- 
vention with Russia. He gave his approval of it, and 
contended that it had put an end to the principle endeavoured 
to be enforced by the armed neutrality in 1780, and by the 
late combination of the Northern Powers, that/ree ships made 
free goods, a proposition he looked upon as monstrous in itself, 
and contrary to the law of nations, as well as injurious to the 
maritime rights of this country. The rashness and violence 
of the Emperor Paul, he considered, had formed the con- 
federacy against us to support and enforce that proposition ; 
but the moderation and temper of his successor Alexander 
had consented to give it up and renounce it. He approved 
of the article restricting the right of search of ships under the 
convoy of a neutral flag-ship of war to our navy, only during 
hostihties, and stated what would have been his own conduct 
if he had met with such convoy, declaring that he should have 
endeavoured to discharge his duty with aH possible civility to 
the Captain of the neutral frigate, should have inspected his 
papers, and ifi fi'om the information of any seaman, he was led 
to entertain a suspicion that the papers were fraudulent or 
fabricated, and that the convoy did contam what was contra- 
band or illicit, he should in that case have insisted on a 
search, and if he found any contraband articles on board, he 
should have detained such ship or ships. 

The following letter from his father must have been accept- 
able to him : — 

“ Hilborough, November 2iid 

“ My dear Horatio, 

I have to acknowledge many kind and polite invitations 
from yourself and Lady Hamilton to visit Merton, which it is 
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my mtention to accept before my winter residence commences 
at Bath, My journey to London is very slow^ not only from 
infirmities, but by necessary and pleasing visits with my chil- 
dren, whose kindnesses are a cordial for age such as few 
parents can boast of. After finishing some necessary business 
in town, if convenient to your family, I shall, with the highest 
gratification a fond parent can receive, pass a time with you, 
I am, with all proper regards to the family at Merton, 

Yours most affectionately, 
^‘Edmund Nelson/^ 

Hercules Ross^ Esq. whom he had known at Jamaica in 
1779 and 1780, and from whom he had received great atten- 
tion, solicited Lord Nelson to become godfather to his child. 
He readily assented, and the boy was named Horatio, In 
his reply to this request. Nelson writes : Whatever call the 
public duty has to my services, yet I must not altogether for- 
get the duty of private friendship. You do not think me 
capable of forgetting when your house, carnages, and purse 
were open to me 5 and to your kindness, probably, I owe my 
life, for Green Bay had very often its jaws open to receive 
me. But as money* never was my object, so I am not much 
richer than when you knew me, except by my pension. No ! 
the two Parkers have had the sweets of Jamaica, but I would 
not change with them, I pray God we may have peace, when it 
can be had with honour ; but I fear that the scoundrel Buo- 
naparte wants to humble us, as he has done the rest of Europe 
— to degrade us in our own eyes, by makmg us give up all 
our conquests, as proof of our sincerity for making a peace, 
and then he will condescend to treat with us. He be d — d, 
and there I leave him,^’^ 

This letter is acknowledged by the following : — 

My dear Friend, 

“ So many important events have crowded into the last 
six weeks, that I thought it better for a time to delay intrudmg 
my grateful acknowledgment of your kind letter from the 
Downs, of the 12th September. Be pleased now to accept 

^ From an autograph m the possession of Horatio Ross, £s^. printed m Dis- 
patches and Letters, Vol iv. p 488. 
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my best thanks and high sense of the bononr done me, by 
your Lordship’s remembrance of our early friendship^ your 
good wishes for my son, and the affectionate sentiments of 
regard so warmly expressed. It shall be carefully preserved 
as a record, a valuable one, for your godson, to hereafter shew 
why and wherefore he was named Horatio. On the 27th of 
last month the baptismal ceremony was performed ; Sir John 
Wedderburn had the honour of representing your Lordship, 
Lady Northesk (Lord St, Vincentes niece), and Lady Jane 
Stuart, daughter of the Earl of Leven, were godmothers. 

I am particularly instructed by the partial mother, to 
assure your Lordship, that our young Horatio is one of the 
finest children imaginable, and likewise to request that you will 
be so good as to express our just sense of Sir Wilham and 
Lady Hamilton's compliments. 

I shall not attempt to congratulate your Lordship on the 
peace, such a diversity of opinion prevails ; at the same time, 
I confess my firm belief that it is the best our Ministry could 
make. An enormous sum has been expended, but in fact, I 
know no better way in which money can be spent than for 
the safety of our country and the preservation of our honour. 
Speaking of money, I note what you say about the two Par- 
kers, and I wonder what has become of our old friend Sir 
Peter. The other day, tumbhng over some old papers, I fell 
in with a letter of yours of the 12th of June, 1780, from Lady 
Parker’s Mountain, it will amuse you one day or other, when 
we shall have the happiness of meeting here. By the news- 
papers, I remarked you lately in the House of Peers, thence 
I conclude in good health, otherwise your Lordship would pre- 
fer the country. Nothing can give me higher pleasure than 
learning that you enjoy that blessing. 

We have some thoughts of a trip to London in the spring, 
as a jaunt of variety to our eldest daughter in her 15th year ; 
I shall then hope to have the happiness of shaking my noble 
friend by the hand. May the Almighty bless and preserve 
him, says his faithful and affectionate 

‘^H. Ross. 

** Rossie Castle, North Bntam, 

7th November, 1801. 

I must not forget your remembrance of the Nurse. 
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What f couldn’t you trast that pecuniary matter to your old 
Agent ^ 

Lord Nelson was gratified by a letter from Lord Elgin : — 

Constantmople, November 24tbi, 1801. 

My dear Lord^ 

In forwarding to your Lordship the accompanying letter 
from the Porte, and the remaining insignia of the Order of 
the Crescent, it is but justice to add, that they have a very 
peculiar degree of pleasure in recollecting your services, and 
their infinite obligations to you. Your naming the Order of 
the Crescent y in your Convention at Copenhagen, suggested 
to them the idea of extending that decoration on the occasion 
of the conquest, of which you had laid so solid a basis, and 
really one of their principal inducements in it, was the oppor- 
tunity it afforded them of saying once more, how proud they 
are of being connected with you. 

They have followed your glories in the North with in- 
finite satisfaction ; indeed, I say a great deal when I can 
assure you, the interest in you is as ahve here as it ever was, I 
rejoice in every incident that brings me to your Lordship^s 
recollection, and enables me to express the respect and sincere 
regard with which I have the honour to be. 

Your faithful humble servant, 

Elgin/" 

The Rev. Edmund Nelson visited his son at Merton, and 
upon his return to Bath, wrote as follows on the 5th, 13th, 
and 19th: — 


[Bath, December 5th, 1801.] 

My dear Horatio, 

The affectionate and kind manner in which you received 
and entertained me at Merton, must have excited all those 
parental feehngs which none but fond parents know ; and 
having seen you safe through the perils which infancy, 
childhood, and even the early years of manhood are exposed 
to, how must I now rejoice to see so few impediments to as 
much felicity as falls to the share of mortals. What you 
possess, my good son, take care of— what you may still want, 
consult your own good sense in what way it can be attained. 
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Strive for honours and riches that will not fede, hut will 
profit in time of need. Excuse my anxiety ^rwhat I esteem 
your real good. 

My journey here was cold, yet safe — arrived last night ; 
met with a kind and warm reception from your good sister 
and her indulgent husband. Am now going to a warm 
lodging. No. 10, New King Street. Though tired with scrawl- 
ing, yet must add my best thanks to Sir William and Lady 
Hamilton for their very many civihties to me. Your sister 
and Mr. M.^s best regards as ever with you 

Affectionately, 

Nelson. 

December, Priday.’^ 

My dear Horatio, 

The little addition you are likely to make to your landed 
property wiU, I hope, bring some further pleasure and do- 
mestic comfort, such as the real comfort of a private and 
independent hfe must consist of, and every event which you 
are so good as to communicate to me, which is hkely to 
increase your happiness, adds a prop to my declining life, 
and the little incidents, even of indifference, which Lady 
Hamilton pohtely communicates to me, are at all times very 
acceptable. Your sister’s daily care in watching my infir- 
mities, and rendering them as easy as in her power, I feel 
with dehght. She is, as usual, cheerful, often regretting not 
having been able to see you, and even still she and Mr. M. 
[Matcham] meditate a visit to Merton for a day or two, to 
wait upon Lady Hamilton and yourself, if the weather is 
tolerably good, and she herself can prudently undertake such 
a journey five or six weeks hence, when the Bairns are all 
returned to their several academies. The box came safe, as 
did the plaid — very handsome. Lady Hamilton will accept 
my thanks for her care about it, to whom with Sir William 
present my respects, as also to the whole party. 

“ I am. 

My dear. 

Your affectionate Father, 

Edmund Nelson. 


** December I3th, 1801 
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‘‘ By inclosing a letter now and then I would not infringe 
upon your privilege.’^ 

My dear Horatio, 

^‘From an old man you will accept the old fashioned 
language at the approaching happy season, which is, I wish 
you a merry Christmas and a happy new year. 

For midtiplied favours Lady Hamilton has my respectful 
thanks. 

«E. 

The Rev. Edmund Nelson also wrote to Lady Hamilton : 

“ Madam, 

‘^The intelligence you have troubled yourself to commu- 
nicate to me, respecting the lad Cook, vexes me more than a 
little, as I am concerned that any act of mine should have 
given any the least anxiety, or for a moment interrupted the 
domestic quiet of my good son, who is every day so affec- 
tionately shewing marks of kindness to me ; but the idleness 
of youth and their easiness of receiving bad examples are 
not to be guarded against The lad^s mother must also be 
very much grieved, and his brother is greatly disappointed 
by this rash act, who I think is too good a youth to have 
given any advice s^ contrary to their mutual interest. But 
I hope it will blow over without much blame on my recom- 
mendation, who would avoid whatever should hurt or bring 
expense upon so good and benevolent a mind. 

Even the severity of the season, which makes many a 
poor creature, such as myself, to shake, gives much pleasure 
to the skating parties, so that I hope all in their turns have 
their hours of enjoyment at a season when all the Christian 
world do celebrate with songs of praise the return of Christ- 
mas. Long may you aU feel the happy influence of such an 
event Acre, and the inestimable benefit of it hereafter. 

"Edmund Nelson. 

** December 21 

Apartments were prepared at Merton Place to receive the 
Rev. Edmund Nelson, after passing his winter at Bath, it 
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being his inteation (acc5ording to a statement made in Harri- 
son^s Life of Lord Nelson)^ to return in May^ and then to 
take up his residence entirely with his son, and Sir William 
and Lady Hamilton. His death in April, of course, pre- 
vented this being carried into effect. He had for many 
years been a great invalid, suffering from paralysis and 
asthma. He was not able for several hours after rising in 
the morning to hold any conversation, and was compelled to 
pass his winters at Bath. 

About this time Lady Hamilton received the following 
from the Gueen of Naples ; — 


December 6th, IBOl. 

" My dear Lady, 

I take the opportunity of the departure of the courier, 
to write to you. You have, I know, shared in the sad mis- 
fortune which has befallen me in the loss of my dear and 
good daughter-in-law, w^hich destroys the only happiness 
remaining to me, in a perfect union and domestic peace , this 
dear and good princess died hke a saint. Her husband is in 
the most profound grief ; my poor children do nothing but 
weep for a sister-in-law, w^ho was a tender sister, and who at 
my death (to which my sorrows and troubles are hastening 
me) would have been a mother to them. I flatter myself 
that, though you do not write to me, and^I think myself half 
forgotten, yet that you preserve so much recollection of me 
as to feel this cruel trial which is so much more painful now, 
a thousand untoward circumstances preventing my estabhsh- 
ing my dear children, whom I must take back to Naples, 
where, without their sisteT and friend, they will probably re- 
main for hfe. Let me hear how you aie, and the Chevalier 
also — they say he has bought an estate near London. My 
compliments to the worthy, valorous Lord Nelson, to whom 
I shall feel grateful as long as I hve, notwithstanding his 
speech in Parliament against the importance of maintaining 
a position in the Mediterranean, Malta, &c. has greatly dis- 
tressed me ; it is true, he only followed the bitter and unjust 
Lord Hawkesbury, even Pitt and many others, who have 
decided to leave Italy as a mere French dependent province, 

* Vol u page 379 
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and tiie Mediterranean free for them, where they will find all 
the needful resources for the Levant, Egypt^^ &c. and all the 
commerce ; but it is not for females to reason, we can only 
sigh and weep. My attachment to England has been perfect, 
entire, all our movements, misfortunes, losses and sufferings 
have shewn it, therefore I own this complete abandonment 
is cruel, and so much the more so as one must be silent even 
when laughed at, and asked if our Anglo-mania is cured. I 
grieve, and my tears suffocate me. My attachment may be 
unfortunate, but cannot be destroyed, and leads me to hope 
that England will not before ten years have to repent of this 
peace, now concluded with a nation whose activity, pugnacity, 
and good fortune, will make such efforts as will surprise and 
incommode her; but I am a woman, and have no right to talk 
about it, and must endeavour neither to think nor to trouble 
myself further with it. Tell me all that concerns you, for my 
heart is interested in it. I can say nothing to you at present 
of my intentions and movements, as they depend on the 
orders of the King, on the evacuation of the French, and 
the season. I think at the commencement of the spring of 
going to die at my post — if my children were established, 
their position certam, I should regard such an event as my 
deliverance from this prospect of further misfortimes, but 
until my children's condition is fixed (I do not say perma- 
nently secured, for no one could, in such times as these), I 
should wish to hve to be serviceable to them, and then I 
would quit life without regret. Adieu, my dear lady, I have 
spoken to you with sincerity and frankness, as I have always 
been accustomed to do, I hope that your sentiments are not 
changed, mine are unchangeable, and believe me for life, 
your very sincere and grateful friend, 

Charlotte. 

‘‘ A thousand compliments to the good Chevalier Hamilton, 
and the hero of the Nile, the valorous Nelson ” 

A letter to his agents, Messrs Marsh, Page, and Creed, 
will shew that the demands upon Lord Nelson’s purse had 
placed him rather in embarrassment, and that he had been 
obliged to dispose of the diamonds which had been at different 
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tmes presented to him* Allxmion to a valuation of these is 
made in a letter to A, Davison, Esq^ December 18th, 1801, 
in which he says, The valuation of the diamonds is, as fer 
as I have been told, shameful; therefore, although I am 
naturally very anxious not to obtrude more on your goodness 
than necessity obliges me, yet I wish to talk to you on the 
subject of being even a little longer in your debt, taking care, 
which I hope I shall be able, to secure the payment to you: 
but more of this to-morrow." 

The subjoined letter shews Nelson^s anxiety to relieve his 
Secretary, Tyson, from whom he received the following 
letter : — 


** Malta, 21st October, 1801. 

My Lord, 

I refer your Lordship to Sir Alexander Ball, Bart, the 
bearer of this, for all the particulars of my cursed detention 
in this country, and the difficulties I have had to encounter 
in the final settlement of my accounts, a thing beyond all 
calculation grievous to me, and hath very materially affected 
my health. I have been ill for near two months last past, of 
a slow fever, attended with boils, with which I have been 
covered from head to foot, and even to the finger ends, a 
more miserable wretch never crept on the face of the earth 
than I was for some time — disease added to disappointment 
in the adjustment of my affairs, have all added to make me 
extremely unhappy. However, I hope in a few days to take 
my departure with Captain Loms to Mahon and Gibraltar. 
I have yesterday received from Mr. Brown on your Lord- 
ship^s account the sum of £767* 13^ 5d sterling, which is all 
he 6ays that is as yet payable, and if there is any payable at 
Mahon or Gibraltar, he will give me orders to receive it also. 
The utensils for Graeffer at Bront6 arrived a few days ago, 
and I got Captain Martinis and Captain Louis’s launches to 
land them in the dockyard here. Mr. Lawson, the late 
Master of the Aexander, who is now the Master Attendant, 
has them m his care, but I have to mention to your Lord- 
ship that all the seeds which were stowed m one cask, were 
dropped overboard ; we had them immediately opened and 
spread to dry, and I beheve the most of them are yet good. 
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except the flax seed, which seems to have been rotten before, 
by stowing it in a damp place. The villain that landed them 
at Mahon, although by license of the Court of Admiralty, 
ought not to have been paid his freight : there is a charge on 
those packages of 1144 dollars with the agio on them, and 
Mr. Lempriere has drawn on Noble for the sum, which I 
shall pay on your Lordship^s account. Should Grmffer send 
for those things or the seed, Noble will send them over; 
Captain Sayer brought them up from Mahon in the Ulyss^ 
troop-ship I sail for Mahon, as I am told, in six days. 
God be thanked it is a peace, and that your Lordship will 
not have any more dangers to encounter, in small vessels 
particularly We are not yet informed of the terms of peace, 
but expect them soon. Sir Alexander will tell you all the 
news of and about the Great Chief and his Secretary, and 
in the hope of seeing your Lordship in two months from this 
date, I have the honour to be, with the most sincere respect 
and esteem, 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship^s 

Most obedient and most faithful servant, 

Tyson. 

" I beg your Lordship to make my most respectful com- 
pliments to Sir William and Lady Hamilton ” 

To his Agents, Lord Nelson wrote thus : — 

‘^Merton, December 29tb, 1801 . 

Most private, to be returned to me, as I consider this 
letter as a confidential communication to my friends. 

Mr Tyson, my Secretary, and as good a man as ever lived, 
is arrived, and I have an account with him which makes me 
his debtor about £4000 There may be some set off, but I 
choose to consider that the sum, and I not only wish, but 
am fixed to pay him the day after he gets to London, there- 
fore I wish to prepare this money for him. If I have money 
in the funds (and I think I have Indian Stock) it must 
directly be sold ; this, with my arrears of pay, will, I hope, 
go far towards raising the money, and if it will not, I must 
trespass on your indulgence. I have the means to repay 

VOL. II. R 
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have sold diamonds to pay one person to whom I 'was fa- 
debted by Ms goodness in trusting me £3000. I take no 
SHAMS TO BE POOR ; never for myself have I spent six- 
pence, it has all gone to do honour for my country^ and in 
a way which, whether the persons have deserved it or no, is 
for their consideration not for mine. I intended to have 
gone to town to-day, but I am not very well, and perhaps I 
have explained myself better in writing than by speaking, 
and give you time to reflect whether you can or not comply 
with my request.’^ 
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CHAPTER VL 
1802— 180S. 

In the year 1802 we find Lord Nelson living at Meiton» 
afgoying the sodefy of Sir William and Lady Hamilton, who 
redded with hm, and a select few of his fnends. 

It was at this time probably pondering over the proceedings 
during the war, that he marked down the following summary 
of the wounds he had received in the defence of his country ; 
(See FcW'-simile.) 

Wounds received hy Lord Nelson. 

His eye in Corsica.^ 

His belly off Cape St. Vincent.^ 

His arm at Teneriffe.® 

" His head in Egypt.^ 

^ Tolerable for one war.^^ 

Ihe Queen of Naples addressed Lord Nelson : — 

I received, my worthy Lord, your letter of the 24th of De- 
cember, and was much affected by your expressions of attach- 
ment. I was very sorry that amongst other speeches in 
Parliament, my Lord, even yours was in favour of the plan of 
abandoning Malta to the domination of the masters of the 
world, to execute their sway without hindrance over us — this 
is very painful to me, and my frank and loyal sincerity compels 
me to say so. But I shall never forget what we owe to you. 
A lively and sincere gratitude towards you will accompany me 
to the grave. And I fervently hope that the opportunity 
may once more occur to enable me personally to tell you, 
that I am your sincere and grateful friend, 

Charlotte. 

Yi&om, 5th February, 1802.^’ 

‘ At the sie^ of Calvi. 

* He was struck by a splinter on the 14th of February, 1797, in Sir John Jervis's 
action. 

3 The unfortunate attempt on Santa Crus, 

* Scalp wound from a langndge shot at the Battle of the Nile. 

B 2 
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Although away firotn his commaud between Orfordness and 
Beachy Head, Lord Nelson was only on leave, and did not 
strike his flag until the 10th of April. He made many appli- 
cations to the Admiralty in favour of those who had served 
with him, hut with very limited success, and he got some 
provided for by the aid of some of his officers who were con- 
tinued in service. 

In the previous year he had received a communication from 
Lord El^ of the honour conferred upon him by the Grand 
Signior for the Battle of Copenhagen, and on the BOth of 
January he received the letters and nbbon of the Order. 
He forwarded the same to the Hon. Henry Addington with 
the following letter : — 


“ Merton, January SXst, 1802. 

dear Sir, 

I have received yesterday from Lord Elgin the letters 
and ribbon sent herewith, and I have to request that you will 
have the goodness to lay them before the King, in order that 
I may know his Royal pleasure as to wearing the ribbon. 
This mark of regard from the Sultan has made a strong 
impression on my mind, as it appears that the Battle of 
Copenhagen has been the cause of this new decoration from 
the Porte. If his Majesty should, from regard to the Sultan 
or honour to me, intend to place the ribbon on me, I am 
ready to attend his commands, but I own, my dear Sir, that 
great as this honour would be, it would have its alloy, if I 
cannot wear the medal for the Battle of Copenhagen at the 
same time, the greatest and most honourable reward in the 
power of our Sovereign to bestow, as it marks the personal 
service of. 

My dear Sir, 

“ &c. &c. &c.”i 


Nelson was very much annoyed that no medals had been 
voted for the Battle of Copenhagen, which he designated, 
and always looked upon, as, under all its circumstances, the 
most hard fought battle, and the most complete victory that 
ever was fought and obtained by the Navy of this country. 

^ This lette is printed from Lord Nelson’s autograph, and differs a little from 
that m the Dispatches and Letters, Vol v p 3. 
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He had been led to expect, from a conversation he had with 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, that they were intended to 
be granted, and he did not hesitate to communicate the same 
to several of the officers who had been engaged in this 
honourable ser\ice. When, therefore, he received from Earl 
St.* Vincent a letter which stated that he had never given 
encouragement to the expectation of receiving medals for 
the action of the 2nd of April, he was exceedingly astonished 
and mortified. On the 20th of November, 1801, he wrote a 
letter to the Lord Mayor of London, having seen that the 
thanks of the City had been voted to the army and navy, 
who brought the campaign in Egypt to an honourable con- 
clusion. Nelson expressed his satisfaction at this vote so 
truly deserved, and after noticing the attention of the citizens 
to services in honour of the country, remarked, that there 
existed only one exception, namely, that of the action of the 
2nd of Apnl, 1801 5 day when the greatest dangers of 
navigation were overcome, and the Danish force, which they 
thought impregnable, totally taken or destroyed by the con- 
summate skill of the commanders, and by the undaunted 
bravery of as gallant a hand as ever defended the rights of 
this country/^ He appealed to the Lord Mayor, as the 
natural guardian of the characters of the officers of the navy, 
army, and marines who fought, and so profusely bled, under 
his command on that day. In no sea action during the war 
had so much British blood flowed for their King and country. 
He forwarded this letter to the Hon. Henry Addington, and 
sohcited his opinion ; but three days having elapsed without 
a reply, his impatient spirit could brook no further delay, and 
he sent off the letter, Mr. Addington, however, was averse 
to the communication, and was led to be so upon private as 
well as public grounds, and he expressed his willingness to 
state them to Lord Nelson at Downing Street, They were, 
it may be presumed, sufficiently convincing at this time, as 
Lord Nelson in consequence withdrew his letter.^ 

* The following is from the rough draft of this letter, found among the present 
collection of Lord Nelson's papers — 

My Lord, 

** I have seen m this day's papers that the City of London have voted their 
thanks to the brave Army and Navy who have so happily brought the campaign 
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To hme semaes of ^ arduous and izii^pcsrl^ail; a mixm 
UBacknowledged by the City, and so disregarded by the 
Government in reiiising the meddsi, occasioned Nelson tbse 
greatest disappointment. He declared to Captain Foley tiiat 
he never would wear his other medals untd that for Copen- 
hagen was granted, and he refused to dine with the Lord 
Mayor in his official capacity until justice was done to his 
companions in arms on the 2nd of April. He never ceased 
to urge these subjects even two years posterior to the action, 
and when Lord Melville had been placed at the head of the 
*• Admiralty. Nor did the officers, many years after his deaths 
cease to put forth their claims to such a distinction. When 
his Royd Highness the Duke of Clarence was appointed 
Lord High Admiral in 1828, a memorial was presented to 
Mm, praying him to obtain for them the medals they felt they 
had so strong a claim to possess, and also the rank of 
Commander of the Bath, to which some of the officers 
conceived themselves entitled. Time, however, only served 
to render the matter more difficult, and it was never accom- 


in Egypt to a glonons conclusion ; and no thanks were certainly ever better 
deserved From my own experience I have never failed seemg that the smallest 
services rendered by either Navy or Army to the country, have missed being 
noticed by the Great City of London, with one exception — mean, my Itord, the 
glorious second of April, a day when the greatest dangers of navigation w^ over- 
come, and the Danish force, wMch they thought impregnable, totally taken or 
destroyed by the consummate skill of the Commanders, and by the undaunted 
bravery of as gallant a band as ever defended the rights of this countay. For 
myself I can assure you that if I was only personally concerned, I should bear 
the stigma, first placed upon my brow, with humility , but, my Lord, I am the 
natural guardian of the characters of the officers of the navy, army, and 
who fought and so profusely bled under my command on that day In no sea 
action this war has so much British blood flowed for their iCmg and country. 
Again, my Lord, I beg leave to disclaim for myself more merit than naturally 
falls to a successful Commander , but when I am called upon to speak of the 
ments of the Captains of his Majesty’s ships, and of the officers and men, whether 
seamen, marmes, or soldiers, I that day had the happiness to command, I say, 
that never was the glory of this country upheld with more determined braveiy 
than on that occasion, and if I may be allowed to give an opmion as a Legislator, 
then I say that more important service was never rendered to our and 
country It is my duty, my Lord, to prove to the brave fellows, my companions 
in dangers, that I have not failed at every proper place, to represent, as well as I 
am able, their bravery and their services When I am honoured with your Lord- 
ship’s answer, I shall communicate it to all the officers and men who served under 
my command on the 2iid of April last.” 
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pUsbed« Tho Xiord High Admiral would not advise the Kmg 
at that late period to issue the medals, and although the 
subject was again revived when William IV. ascended the 
throne, it was not attended with better success. 

In the month of September, 1801, Lord Nelson received 
from Germany an Order of Knighthood — ^that of St. Joachim,^ 
and he, in October, wrote to Mr. Addington to have his 
Majesty’s opinion relative to accepting or refusing it. The 
following is the reply of the First Lord of the Treasuiy 
to this application, as well as to the Order of the Grand 
Signior, and to a solicitation to promote his brother in the 
Church ; — 


« Downing Street, Febmary 19tb, 1802- 

My dear Lord, 

*^Many considerations combine to make me particularly 
desirous of giving effect to your vrishes in favour of your 
brother 5 and I can only repeat that I shall not miss an 
opportunity of doing so, of which I can avail myself con- 
sistently with claims and engagements which leave me no 
alternative. 

On Wednesday last, I communicated to his Majesty the 
wish entertained by the Grand Signior that you should wear 
the Insignia of the Order of the Crescent, and likewise that 
of the Order of St. Joachim, that you would accept the 
dignity of Knight Grand Commander thereof ; and I have great 
satisfaction in assuring your Lordship of His Majesty^s most 
gracious and entire acqmescence. 

With true regards, 

I am ever, my dear Lord, 

Your faithful and obedient servant, 

"Henry Addington.^^ 

The question of prize-money for Copenhagen was brought 
under Nelson^s consideration by the following letter : — 

^ The letters relating to the Order of St. Joachim will he found m Ap|>endu, 
No. III. 
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To bare setvioes of so ardoems and mportmt a natare 
unacknowledged by the City» and so disregarded % the 
Government in refuring the medsds, occasioned Nelson the 
greatest disappointment. He declared to Captain Foley that 
he never would wear his other medals until that for Copen- 
hagen was granted, and he refused to dine with the Lord 
Mayor in his official capacity until justice was done to his 
companions in arms on the 2nd of April. He never ceased 
to urge these subjects even two years posterior to the action, 
and when Lord Melville had been placed at the head of the 
Admiralty. Nor did the officers, many years after his death, 
cease to put forth their claims to such a distinction. When 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence was appointed 
Lord High Admiral in 1828, a memorial was presented to 
him, praying him to obtain for them the medals they felt they 
had so strong a claim to possess, and also the rank of 
Commander of the Bath, to which some of the officers 
conceived themselves entitled. Time, however, only served 
to render the matter more difficult, and it was never accom- 

m Egypt to a glonous conclusion ; and no thanks were certainly ever better 
deserved. From my own expenence I have never failed seeing that the smallest 
services rendered by either Navy or Army to the country, have missed being 
noticed by the Great City of London, with one exception — mean, my Iiord, the 
glorious second of April, a day when the greatest dangers of navigation were over- 
come, and the Banish force, which they thought impregnable, totally taken or 
destroyed by the consummate skill of Commanders, and by Uie undaimied 
bravery of as gallant a band as ever defended the rights of this country. For 
myself I can assure yon that if I was only personally concerned, I should bear 
the stigma, first placed upon my brow, with humility ; but, my Lord, I am the 
natural guardian of the characters of the officers of the navy, army, and marmes 
who fought and so profusely bled under my command on that day In no sea 
action this war has so much British blood flowed for their King and country. 
Again, my Lord, I beg leave to disclaim for myself more ment than naturally 
falls to a successful Commander ; but when 1 am called upon to speak of the 
merits of the Captams of his Majesty's ships, and of the officers and men, whether 
seamen, marmes, or soldiers, I that day had the happiness to command, I say, 
that never was the glory of this country upheld with more determined bravery 
than on that occasion, and if I may be allowed to give an opinion as a Legislator, 
then I say that more important service was never rendered to our King and 
country. It is my duty, my Lord, to prove to the brave fellows, my companions 
m dangers, that I have not failed at every proper place, to r^resent, as well as I 
am able, their bravery and their services When I am honoured with your Lord- 
ship's answer, I shall communicate it to all the officers and men who served under 
my command on the 2nd of April last." 
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pKshed. The Lord High Admiral would not advise the King 
at that late period to issue the medals^ and although the 
subject was again revived when William IV. ascended the 
throne, it was not attended with better success. 

In the month of September, 1801, Lord Nelson received 
from Germany an Order of Knighthood — ^that of St. Joachim,^ 
and he, in October;, wrote to Mr. Addington to have his 
Majesty’s opinion relative to accepting or refusing it. The 
following is the reply of the First Lord of the Treasury 
to this application, as well as to the Order of the Grand 
Signior, and to a solicitation to promote his brother in the 
Church : — 


** Downing Street, February 19th, 1802. 

My dear Lord, 

*^Many considerations combine to make me particularly 
desirous of giving effect to your wishes in favour of your 
brother; and I can only repeat that I shall not miss an 
opportunity of doing so, of which I can avail myself con- 
sistently with claims and engagements which leave me no 
alternative. 

On Wednesday last, I communicated to his Majesty the 
wish entertained by the Grand Signior that you should wear 
the Insignia of the Order of the Crescent, and likewise that 
of the Order of St. Joachim, that you would accept the 
dignity of Knight Grand Commander thereof ; and I have great 
satisfaction in assuring your Lordship of His Majesty^s most 
gracious and entire acqmescence. 

“ With true regards, 

I am ever, my dear Lordj 

‘‘ Your faithful and obedient servant, 

Henry Addington/^ 

The question of prize-money for Copenhagen was brought 
under Nelson^s consideration by the following letter : — 

1 The letters relating to the Order of St. Joachim will be found in Appendix, 
No. III. 
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“ Yarmontih, Mardi 31st, 1802. 

dear Lord, 

“I have a letter irom Sir Hyde Parker respecting some 
money which is to be paid on account of the Baltic expedi- 
tion. He tells me that Lieutenant-Colonel Stewart, with the 
detachment of troops, was borne as supernumeraries on board 
the fleet ; but, according to the regulation of Prize Laws, to 
share, they can only share in one class officm^s and soldiers 
together, not being part of the complement of the ship* We 
will allow being on the expedition joint with the fleet they 
then can only share if His Majesty should be pleased to direct 
a proportion agreeable to their different rank ; in that case, it 
cannot affect the Admiral’s right. Sir Hyde says, they mean 
to Memorial the Kmg, and it is become a question whether it 
would not be better to allow them to share according to their 
several ranks, as he understands it has been the case, in most 
of similar kind, instead of keeping back the distribution of 
£30,000., he says, now in the hands of Mr. Davison, to be paid; 
there can be no objection, I should suppose; and had there been 
a Major-General sharing in the dilSerent classes, in that case, 
I rather thmk the Major-General Commander-in-chief of the 
army would have shared with the Commanders -in-chief^ as at 
the Texel, and other places, hy theKin^s order ; but Sh Hyde 
tells me, it has been suggested that Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ste worths proportion should be, with the Junior Flag Officers. 
We cannot allow, my dear Lord, a Lieutenant-Colonel in the 
Army to share with us, it never has been, and I hope we shall 
not be the first to make a precedent; I have no objection to 
making Colonel Stewart a compliment equal to what you 
thiiqtk is right* Sir Thomas Young is with me, and begs me 
to say, he is ready, as well as myself, to do whatever you 
think is nght. 

I am, my dear Lord, 

“ Tours faithfully, 

Archibald DicksonJ 

‘ Sir Archibald Dickson, Bart was a brother of Admiral William Dickson 
(See Note, Vol I p 438 ) Sir Archibald was made a Post Captain m 1^73, a 
Rear-Admiral m 1794, a Vice-Admiral m 1795, and an Admiral of the Bine 
Squadron in 1801 His Baionetcy was created July 13, 1802* He died m the 
early part of the year 1803 
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I long much to see you to ask your advice similar to what 
you are contending for respecting sharing of prize-money. 
You would see the opinion 1 gave to Booth; mine is a strong 
claim 

Nelson’s opinion is given in the following Memorandum, 
found among Mr. Davison’s papers : — 

From the very particular situation in which the Honour- 
able Lieutenant-Colonel Stewart, with the troops under his 
command, w^'ere placed on board the fleet under the command 
of Sir Hyde Parker, for they certainly did not belong to any of 
the ships, therefore, they were borne as supernumeraries, and 
they cannot be considered merely as passengers, therefore, they 
must, in fairness, be considered as connected with the services 
of the fleet, and, as the situation is entirely new, and being 
truly sensible that the Army shared with us the toils and 
dangers of the expedition, we do, therefore, (as the Proclama- 
tion for the distribution of prize-money, nor any joint expe- 
dition, IS in the smallest degree similar to the present), as 
a mark of our high sense of the services of the Honourable 
Colonel Stewart and the Army, agree to give up a proportion 
of the Admiral’s one-eighth of prize-money, so as to make 
Colonel Stewart’s share of prize-money equal to that of a 
Junior Flag-Officer; and we hereby authorize our Agent, 
Alexander Davison, Esq., to take from the one-eighth due to 
the class of Admirals such a sum as will make Colonel Stewart’s 
share equal to a Junior Fl^ Officer ; and we are of opinion, 
that the Field Officers of the 49th Regiment ought to share 
with the Captains of the Navy, and the other classes accord- 
ing to their rank with the Navy.”^ 

His mind was very actively directed to improvements in the 
Navy. His observations on the culture of oak in the forest 
of Dean have been already printed f and a proposal for build- 
ing superior line-of-battle ships at a small expense to the 
nation was transmitted for his consideration by Lieutenant 
Layman.® 

^ Dispatches and Letters, Vol v p 22. 

® Fiom an Autograph m the Sidmouth Papers m the Dispatches and JLietters, 
Vol. V. p. 24. 

® See Appendix, No IV 
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On the 34th of April, Lord Nelson was made acquainted 
by his brother-in-law with the serious illness^ which terminated 
in the death of his venerable parent : — 

My dear Lord, 

Your good old father is very ill, and I have directions 
from Dr. Parry and Mr. Spry to say to you that he is cer- 
tainly in great danger. Whatever orders you send me shall 
be executed. Believe me, my dear Lord, 

Tours affectionately, 

G. Matcham. 

April 24tk, 1802.»' 

The Rev. Edmund Nelson died at Bath on the 26th of 
April in the 7^th year of his age. Sir Alexander Ball sent 
the following letter of condolence to Lady Hamilton : — 

Clifford Street, April SOth, 1802. 

My dear Lady Hamilton, 

I most sincerely condole with our dear friend Lord Nel- 
son, on the death of his Father, an event which his mind 
has been prepared to receive by the advanced age and gradual 
dissolution of the Doctor.^ I therefore hope that he will 
soon recover from the shock which this melancholy separa- 
tion has occasioned, and I am very glad that he did not go 
to Bath, as it would have added considerable distress to his 
afflicted mind without answering any one good purpose. I 
shall visit Merton early next week ; you have, no doubt, 
great reason at times to feel some of the indignity and con- 
tempt of a misanthrope, but a little reflection will make your 
mind rise superior to such petty neglects and ingratitude. I 
have to regret that I have never had the power to prove to 
you and Sir William how very much I feel your kindness and 
friendship to me on many occasions. 

I called yesterday on Sir Thomas Troubridge, and re- 
quested him to move Mr. Rhode to a ship building, and I 
named the Ocean — which could not be done, as the Admiralty 
have determined not to appoint Pursers to ships which are 
upon the stocks. I shall call upon Mr. Rhode to know in 
what manner I can be useful to him. ^ 

* The Rev E. Nelson was not a Doctor of Dxvmity’. His degree was that of 
Master of Arts 
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^Ei^nnernomy tlie Calraet Ministers are of opinion that I 
am fitted fer the station of Minister at Malta. Mr. Cameron 
is to be provided for, and an offer has bear made to me 
solicited to go to Malta ; but the salaiy is so inadequate to 
maintain that appointment, so as to render the services which 
Will be expected of me, that I have refused to accept of it. 
Lord Hawkesbuiy has desired to talk to me on the subject 
early next week, and I am likewise to have a meeting with 
Lord Hobart. I am determined, however, not to accede to 
the terms they first proposed. Adieu, my dear sister, be 
assured of my unalterable regard. My best regards to Lord 
Nelson and Sir William, and believe me truly, your obliged 
and devoted, 

Alexander John Ball/^ 

From a variety of letters entering into private matters and 
family affairs, it appears tbat the Rev. Edmund Nelson was 
buried on the 11th of May, at Burnham Thorpe, and that 
the Rev. William Nelson, D.D. conducted the melancholy 
duties. Lord Nelson was exceedingly ill at Merton at the 
time, and in one of the letters, his brother reojmmends him 
to consult Mr. Hawkins or Mr. Everard Home, as his case 
appeared to be a surgical one, and might be serious. 

The Reverend Doctor was desirous of the living of Bum- 
ham Thorpe, and writes : — 

If Lord Walpole had a proper feeling for the family, or 
had a pride in the name of Nelson being related to him, he 
would give it me, and not barter it away to some elec- 
tionering purposes. The parishioners say enough about it, 
if their wishes would do ; however, that is kind and flatter- 
ing on their part, I can^t say but the sight of the place 
brings many pleasant things to remembrance, but then, that 
is alloyed by the reflection of what I am here for, and per- 
haps for the last time, at least the last time one can call it 
home," 

On the 6th of May the Rev. Dr. Nelson heard of the 
severe illness of the Dean of Exeter (Dr, Harward), and that 
he was talked of as his successor. He writes to his brother : 

I wish it may be so. If you see Mr. Addington soon, you 
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may offer my vote for the University of Cambridge, for 
Members of Parliament, and for the county of Norfolk to 
any candidates he may wish " The Dean died on the 15 th 
of July, and Lord Nelson applied to Mr. Addington, but 
Dr. Nelson was not appointed. Exeter failing, in a short 
time he directed his views to Durham, as is shewn by the 
following letter to Lady Hamilton : — 

^^Dear Lady Hamilton, 

“The Doctor says that he is very angry with you for not 
calling him Doctor^ and for degrading the name and dignity j 
for a Doctor in Divinity of the ancient and learned Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, is as much superior to a Doctor of 
Physic in any of your Scotch Universities (where they confer 
a diploma for two guineas on every quack who applies) as 
an arch-angel is to the arch-fiend. 

If the old Earl^ should shp his cable, and be forced to 
resign, I hope our Great Defender will be able to get into 
his anchorage. He must try hard to get to windward of the 
Minister (in spite of the R — 1 Duke), speak often, and lay 
his plans accordingly, it will be a nice town house. 

We have sent half-a-dozen apple trees, which we hope 
will arrive safe at Merton on Thursday; some have been 
grafted tivo^ some three years, and some only last spring, I 
would recommend them to be trained as standards^ and of 
course not headed down ; they don^t do so well to be trained 
as EspaliervS, your gardener will understand me. They are 
the true Norfolk Beefen, such as we have sent in the large 
hamper. I call them Nelson^ s N or jolk Beefen S 

If the Earl is only going to the south of France for his 
health, I am afi-aid he will not resign, he will have leave of 
absence for the winter, and the other Lords of the Admiralty 
will do the business ; any three^ I think, are sufficient. Let us 
hear every thing that goes on, your letters are better than the 
newspapers, and we look for them with greater anxiety and 
receive them with greater pleasure I see by the papers that 
there is a stall vacant at Durham, I suppose worth a thou- 
sand a year, in the gift of the Bishop (Barrington). I re- 


* St. Vincent. 
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him his condiiet in takingjhe oammand of a fep^ destined 

to prevent any dee^ns the French mi^t have of app3X>aobii^ 
the City of London, He entreated that noti^ 
be withdrawn, as the Battle of Copenhagen had not been 
approved by the City of London in the way they were in the 
habit of doing, and stated that he should feel mortified to 
receive their proposed Thanks for a service so inferior in its 
nature to that which remained unrecognized by them. In 
September he declined dining with the Lord Mayor, but 
offered to be his private guest on any day be would name 
after his Mayoralty, but not in his public capacity, as be had 
determined that until the City of London bought justly of 
Ms brave companions in arms on the 2nd of April, 1801, he 
as their Commander could not receive any attentions from the 
City of London, The following is printed from a rough 
draft among the Nelson Papers : — 

My Lord, 

A few days past, I saw in the newspapers a Motion had 
been made in a Court of Common Council to thank me for 
my conduct in taking the command of a force destined to 
prevent any designs our enemies might have of approaching 
the City of London ; but wMch question stands over for some 
future Court. I have therefore, my Lord, to entreat that 
you will use your influence that no such question may be 
brought forward. 

There is not, my Lord, one individual in the world who 
appreciates the honour of having their conduct applauded by 
the City of London, higher than myself. I was desired, my 
Lord, to take the command in question when in a very indif- 
ferent state of health, as I was flattered with the opinion it 
would keep quiet the minds of all in London, and on and 
between the coast of Beachy Head and Orfordness. This 
would have been a sufficient reason for me to have laid down 
my life, much less suffenng from ill health; and my Lord, 
his Majesty^s Government gave me such a powerful force, 
that the gallant officers and men I had the honour to command 
almost regretted that the enemy did not make the attempt of 
invasion. Therefore, my Lord, you see I have no merit, I 
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my duty with alacrity, which I shall always be ready 
to do when directed. But, my Lord, if any other reason was 
wanting to prevent the City of London from thanking me 
for only shewing an anxiety to step forth in time of danger, 
it is this : — ^that not four months before^ I had the happiness 
of witnessing, under all its circumstances, the most hard fought 
battle and the most complete victory, as far as my reading 
goes, that ever was fought and obtained by the navy of this 
country — a battle in which the honour of the British flag was 
supported, and the just rights of oirr country defended. This 
battle had not, my Lord, the honour of being approved in the 
way in which the City of London has usually marked their 
approbation : therefore may I entreat that you will use your 
influence that no vote of approbation maybe ever given to me 
for any services since the 2nd of April, for I should feel, when 
I reflected on the noble support I received that day from Sir 
Thomas Graves, the Captsdns, OflSicers, Seamen, Marines and 
Soldiers I had the honour to command, much mortified at 
any intended honour which would separate me from them, 
for whatever my demerits may be, I am bold to say they 
deserve every honour and favour which a grateful country 
can bestow. I entreat your Lordship^s indulgence for thus 
expressing my feelings, and again request that the intended 
motion of Thanks may not be brought forward. I trust your 
Lordship will give me full credit for the high estimation in 
which I hold the City of London, and with what respect I 
am, 

Yours, &c, &c.^" 

In 1801 it will be recollected Lord Nelson made application 
to the Lord Chancellor to promote the Rev. Mr. Comyn, 
Lord Nelson^s Chaplain on board the Vanguard at the Battle 
of the Nile, and one of his Domestic Chaplains. From an 
autograph in the possession of Robert Cole, Esq., it appears 
that so far back as August 4th, 17^9, when on board the 
Foudroyant in Naples Bay, Lord Nelson drank at supper to 
Mr. Comyn, with his good wishes for a good living. Lady 
Hamilton promised to write to Lord Loughboroi^, the 
Chancellor, and this letter was signed by Lord Nelson and 
Sir William Hamilton, to the latter of whom Lord Lough- 
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botougli was well knowii. Lord EMon^s reply to the renewed 
application will be seen (page 180), and the following letter 
will shew the recollection he bore of the solicitation : — 

“June 23id, 1802. 

Afy Lord, 

I received the honour of your Lordship's letter, and I 
presume that the living which you state to be vacant is Bndg- 
ham, though your Lordship has not named it. Upon that 
supposition I state to your Lordship that 1 formerly refused 
to promise it, because I hold it contrary to my duty, to my 
station and my successors to make promises, which, as I may 
not be in oiEce when they may require it to be made good, I 
may be unable to perform. This hving I could certainly make 
use of to gratify strong personal wishes of my own, founded 
on strong claims which individuals have upon me to be at- 
tentive to their welfare. But I don^t hesitate a moment to 
assure your Lordship, that I think public duty calls upon me 
to make use of the opportunity which public situation gives 
me, to accede to the wishes of a person to whom the country 
is so largely indebted as to your Lordship, and I shall give 
ordeis to my Secretary to prepare the necessary papers for 
presenting jour friend to Bridgham I am, with all possible 
respect, 

‘‘ Your obedient humble servant, 

Eldon/^ 

Lord Nelson, upon the receipt of this, sent an express off 
to the Rev. Mr. Comyn, with information of his appointment. 

From General Walterstorff Lord Nelson received the 
following : — 

“ St Cioix, 30th June, 1802. 

My dear Lord 

I have had. the happiness of receiving your Lordship^s 
letter in answer to mine from Madeira, and you do me justice 
in thmking that the attachment I profess for you is as unalter- 
able as it is sincere. I hope your Lordship has received a 
small box with liqueurs, which I did myself the honour of 
sending you from Martinique, per the ship the Union. But 
where this letter shall find you I really do not know. About 
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three mouths ago, we expected your Lordship in the West 
Indies, and I was thinking of going to Martinique to pay you 
my respects there. The newspapers have since mentioned 
your having been appointed Commander-in-chief in the 
Mediterranean, I have not been able to find out if it be true 
or not ; at all events I direct this letter to be left at the house 
of Sir William Hamilton. 

I have now finally settled my business with Mr Swin- 
burne, and have found that gentleman exactly as Lady Ha- 
milton described him to me. We have, upon the whole, 
agreed very well, and have parted upon the most friendly 
terms. Only few claims have been referred to Ministerial 
discussion and decision, and the number of them should have 
been still less had not Mr- Swinburne sometimes suffered 
himself to be influenced by those whose interest it evidently 
was to defend, or to draw a veil over those numerous irregu- 
larities which have been committed here. Mr. Swinburne 
is certainly a good and very honest man, but sometimes 
rather weak. 

I long extremely, my dear Lord, to hear how your health 
has been this spring ; I hope you have followed the advice 
and prescriptions of your fnends, and exposed yourself as 
little as possible to cold and moist weather. But were it not 
that the public ought sometimes to be gratified with the 
sight of those who have been the saviours of their country, 
and that the presence of Lord Nelson must give an additional 
lustre to any festivity, I should have found fault with your 
Lordship^s gomg to the Lord Mayor’s feast. I am afraid that 
the French West India islands are as yet far from having 
their tranquillity secured; I cannot approve of the plan 
adopted by the Commander-in-chief at St. Domingo, and 
still less the measures adopted at Guadaloupe, where the 
new Government already finds itself too weak. The negroes 
at Martinico are ripe for an insurrection. General Rocham- 
beau is the man who ought to have been sent to that island. 

It will hardly be in my power to leave the West Indies 
before the month of April next, but I anticipate aheady the 
agreeable moment when I shall again take your Lordship 
by the hand, and when I shall have the happiness of spending 
some days at Merton, where I hope to renew' my respects to 
VOL. II. s 
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Sir WiBiam aiid Lady Haznilto&. I am, with the sincerest 
sentiments. 

My Lord, 

" Your Lordship^s 

" Faithful, obe<hent and obliged servant, 
Ernest Frederick Walterstorpf/^ 

The Rev. Dr. Nelson went to Cambridge on occasion of an 
election of Members for the University. He thus writes to 
Lady Hamilton : — 

« Chnst CoU July 6th, 1802. 

My dear Lady, 

‘^Dr. Fisher is very much flattered by your kind and 
fnendly expressions towards him, and desires bis best respects. 
The election for the University took place "yesterday, the 
whole was over in five mmutes. Mr. Pitt and Lord Euston 
are re-elected. I had a bow this morning from Billy in the 
Senate House, so I made up to him, and said a word or two 
to him. I purpose leaving this place to-morrow morning, 
but I don^t think I can possibly be at Merton before 5 o^clock, 
so don^t wait for me, for if I could get there sooner I should 
not hke the trouble of dressing and going out to dinner im- 
mediately ; no doubt I shall find enough to dine upon at 
home I a beef-steak, or any thing will do for me. I am glad 
you think the jewel so well. Make my love to my brother, 
&c. &c. and believe me your most faithful, obhged, and affec- 
tionate fidend, 

^^WiLiiiAM Nelson. 

^^P. S. The bells are now ringing for "the re-election of the 
members for the Town of Cambridffe/' 

Lord Nelson made a tour into Wales in the months of July 
and August, and was every where received with the liveliest 
joy and satisfaction. 

The principal object of this tour was to view Milford Haven, 
and examine the improvements made by Mr. C, F. Greville 
upon his uncle^s estate, under the powers of an Act .of Par- 
liament passed in 1790. Besides Lord Nelson, Sir William 
and Lady Hamilton, there were the Rev. Dr, Nelson, Mrs. 
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Nelsom and their son. At Oxford thej were joined by Mrs. 
Matcham, Lord Nelson’s sister, her husband and son. Lord 
Nelson was presented with the Freedom of the City in a gold 
box, and the University conferred upon him the degree of 
Doctor of Laws, and also upon Sir William Hamilton. Lord 
Nelson’s brother being already a Doctor of Divinity of Cam- 
bridge University, was admitted ad eundem — thus they were 
all complimented on this occasion. The party visited Blen- 
heim ; but were annoyed at not being received by the Duke 
of Marlborough, who was there at the time. Refreshments 
were sent to them, but were declined. This apparent neglect 
of civility and attention due to so distinguished a naval 
warrior, from the descendant of so renowned a military chief 
was attempted to be explained by the absence of the usual 
ceremonials of introductory etiquette, which the Duke’s shy 
and retiring habits prevented him from putting aside on the 
occasion. 

At Gloucester the bells were rung upon their arrival, the 
cathedral and other objects of interest were visited, and here 
separating from the Matchams, who left for Bath, Lord 
Nelson, Sir William and Lady Hamilton proceeded to Boss. 
Preferring the passage to Monmouth by the River Wye to 
that by land, a vast concourse of people attended them in 
boats, that which Nelson occupied being tastefully decorated 
with laurels. The shore was hned with spectators, guns 
fired, and other demonstrations of delight manifested. Nelson 
was made a Burgess of the Borough, and escorted into the 
town by the bands of the Monmouth and Brecon militia, 
playmg God save the King,” and ^^Rule Britannia.” Nelson 
visited his old friend Admiral Gell. At Brecon he was warmly 
greeted by the farmers, and at Milford, where preparations had 
been made, the reception was most enthusiastic. Here Sir 
William Hamilton visited his tenants, from whom he had been 
absent many years. The first of August was of course selected 
as a grand ffete day; all the nobility and gentry round had 
been invited by Mr, Greville to do honour to Nelson, and to 
commemorate this visit and the victory of the Nile. An 
annual rowing match, fair day, and exhibition of cattle were 
established. At the dinner Lord Nelson was peculiarly 
happy, and delighted every one with the judicious observations 

s 2 



he made upon the harbour Milford, which with that at 
Trincouialee^ he observed, were the two fiuest he had ever 
beheld. 

Lord Nelson put up at the New Hotel during his stay in 
this place, and Sir William Hamilton left a fine whole length 
picture of his Lordship, which had been painted in 1799 by 
Leonardo Guzzardi of Palermo, to be preserved there for the 
gratification of the visitors. This portrait has been recently 
purchased by the Lords of the Admiralty, and now hangs up 
in the Council Room at the Admiralty, facing that of his late 
Majesty William IV.^ 

Lord Nelson visited Lord Cawdor, Lord Milford, Lord 
Kensington, Mr. Foley, the brother of his friend Captain 
Foley, and many others. At Haverfordwest he was drawn 
through the streets by the populace, and at Swansea he 
received the same attention from a body of exulting tars. 
Lord Nelson and Sir William Hamilton received the Freedom 
of this place. Returning to Monmouth he dined with the 
Mayor and Corporation, according to a promise he had made ; 
thence he proceeded to Ross, where a triumphal arch had 
been erected for the hero to pass through, after which he 
went to Hereford, and received the Freedom of that city 
inclosed in a box, cut from the wood of the apple tree, the 
pride of that county. Nelson viewed the cathedral, and 
afterwards paid a visit to the Bishop, who was confined by 
illness to his room. He then departed for Downton Castle, 
near Ludlow, the seat of Richard Payne Knight, Esq. where 
he was received by similar marks of regard, and had confeired 
upon him the Freedom of the Borough of Ludlow, Thence 
he proceeded to Worcester, where he pariook of a collation 
prepared by the Corporation, and was admitted a freeman of 
the city. He visited the China manufactory of Messrs. 
Chamberlain, the cathedral, &c. and then left for Birmingham, 
arriving there two hours before the time he was expected, to 
avoid tumult in so populous a place. He examined the 
principal manufactories of this town, saw medals struck to 
commemorate his visit, attended the theatre, where he was 

^ I have thankfully to acknowledge the kindness of their Lordsh ps in granting 
me permission to engiave this poitiait toi the present biography of the celcbiated 
Admiral. 
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received with the most heartfelt pride, and after the per- 
formance escorted to his hotel by an immense throng carrying 
hundreds of lighted torches. At Warwick and at Coventry 
similar honours awaited him. He then paid a visit to the 
Earl Spencer at Althorp, and returned to Merton on the 
5th of September. The excitement attendant upon this 
journey tended to the perfect restoration of his health, and 
he could not fail to have been exquisitely delighted by the 
grateM and affectionate manner in which he had been every 
where received by all classes of society 

During his tour he made many inquiries respecting the 
growth of oak timber, and recorded notes upon the subject. 

By the following letter Lord Nelson learnt of the death of 
his steward at Bronte. 


Naples, 21st A^ugust, 1802. 

My Lord, 

I take the liberty of accompanying a letter from Mrs. 
Graeffer, which I am sorry to say conveys your Lordship the 
sorrowful tidings of the sudden death of poor Graeffer. From 
my own feelings for the loss of so worthy a character, I can 
judge what distress it must give your Lordship, and more 
particularly Mrs. Grasffer on so trying an occasion ; but I 
have endeavoured to console her, and hope that as we must 
all be deprived of our nearest and best comforts, she will bear 
her loss with fortitude and resignation. Mrs. Graeffer entreated 
I would apply to General Acton and press him to allow her 
to contmue the administration of the estate until your Lord- 
ship^s answer, but the General told me this afternoon that a 
proper person had been already named at the request of 
Cavalier Forcella, as a necessary step that your Lordship^s 
interest might not be prejudiced, and which the General 
seemed to have much at heart. I presume Cavaher Forcella 
will have written to your Lordship every circumstance that 
has occurred. If it should be your Lordship's intention to 
send out a farmer from England, he must take with him all 
the implements he may want, as the foipier ones sent out 
were mostly lost or spoilt. 

The Revolutionary principles in Italy are nearly the same ; 
no social order or steadiness in the Government are re-esta- 
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Mbihed^ and consequently tb^ can be no security given to 
individuals^ wMch prevents many oommeicial people firom 
fixing their residence in Italy. General Doyle is here, and 
General Fox is hourly expected — ^they have no orders as yet 
for evacuating Malta. The Queen returned here last Tuesday, 
and will shortly accompany the Prince and Princess to Bar- 
celona 5 it is considered it would not be prudent for the King 
to quit the capital. 

Permit me to request your Lordship to present my best 
respects to Sir William and Lady Hamilton, and to Mrs- 
Cadogan, and I have the honour to be, 

My Lord, 

^ Your Lordship^s most obedient and 

Most humble servant, 
Abraham Gibbs. 

The Stately and Hydra are here, and the Medusa is at 
Civitd Vecchia. The Greyhound, Captain Hoste, is going to 
the Levant. General Acton considers that nothing is forth- 
coming to the British officers for the reduction of Civitd 
Vecchia and Rome, since those places have been given up 
again." 

Lord Nelson wrote to Mr. Davison on the subject : How 
shoTt^dghted we are I I have lost Mr. Grseflfer, my Governor 
of Bronte : he died August 7* It embarrasses me a little, 
hut I endeavour to make the best of things, and it may pos- 
sibly turn out to my pecuniary advantage. I have bis full 
account of my estate 5 rather more than £B000> a year nett, 
and increasing every year in value. General Acton has taken 
possession of eveiy thing for me, and is behaving very 
friendly.^^^ 

From an old schoolfellow Lord Nelson received the fol- 
lowing curious epistle ; — 

“ My Lord, 

Dean Swift closes, or terminates, a letter to the great 
Earl of Peterborough, by telling that nobleman — ^ That he 
should be happy to have it in his power to shew one of his 
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Lordship^s to his Parishioners/ You, my Lord, have not 
suffered me to languish respecting iAat point. For these 
some months past I have had it in mind to shew to my 
acquaintance and friends a letter from you, and thereby to 
convince them I had once the pleasure of being your school- 
fellow, and have now the honour to be considered by you as 
a friend. In truth, my Lord, we never were otherwise, 
though not intimate. 

Your Lordship, though in the second class, when I was 
in the first, was five years my junior, or four at least, and at 
that period of life such a difference, in point of age, is con- 
siderable. I well remember where you sat in the school-room. 
Your station was against the wall, between the parlour door 
and the chimney : the latter to your right. From 1769 to 
1771 we were opposites. Nor do I forget that we were under 
the lash of Classic Jones, as arrant a Welshman as Rees-ap- 
Griffilth, and as keen a flogger as merciless Busby, of birch- 
loving memory ! Happy am I indeed, my Lord, to find, by 
your very kind letter, that JELmc meminisse jmat f According 
to an old sentimental toast, we imprecate the meeting an 
^ old friend with a new face / consequently, how very pleasing 
it is to find that not to be the case, respecting an old school- 
fellow ! As a philosopher, I observe, my Lord, with great 
satisfaction, that your honours have not changed you. Rea- 
sonable men always behold those things through the proper 
medium. Titles and Peerages may honour Lord Bamngton, 
or Lord Carrington, or Lord Lavington, or Lord Borringdon : 
Lord Nelson confers honour upon them by his acceptance. 
I regard my old schoolfellow as the saviour and deliverer of 
Europe in general, and of his country in particular : and in 
my eyes, those titles are superior to all others. Nevertheless, 
far be it from me to despise honours. That I never do, nor 
those who bestow them. But I often do those upon whom 
they are bestowed. Animated by these principles, and con- 
sidering your Lordship as the hero of this age, I particularly 
suggested to my friend, the Baron d^Ednor, the idea of the 
Chapteral Order of Saint Joachim^s requesting you to accept 
the dignity of Knight Grand Commander of that Order, 
according to a particular clause in the statutes of that body. 
This I mention without pretending to arrogate any merit to 
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myself, ;^ce my advising sadbi a measmre coidd not have had 
a^y effect^ unless the whole (Chapter was unanimous. It was 
I likewise who advised M. Riihl, the Chancelist of that Order, 
to dedicate his learned history of all the Existing Orders of 
Knighthood to your Lordship, and procured him the assist- 
ance of one or two learned men, to facilitate the completion 
of that ingenious work, upon which he has bestowed inde- 
fatigable perseverance. In my last letter I observed to your 
Lordship, that like the Senator, who boasted that he possessed 
the Curule chair, on which Caesar, the Dictator, sat when he 
was assassinated, and was married to Terentia, the widow of 
Cicero ; so would it ever be my boast — that I was two years 
your schoolfellow; and so long the fellow student at the 
University with Mr. Pitt : I now,'my Lord, beg leave to add, 
that were I ambitious of monumental fame, these two circum- 
stances should form parts of my epitaph ; hut I should only 
imitate Sir Fulke Greville, (first Lord Brooke of Beauchamps 
Court, and a collateral ancestor of Sir William Hamilton’s 
nephew, the present Earl of Warwick), whose epitaph is as 
follows : — 

^ Fulke Greville, 

Servant to Queen Elizabeth, 

Councellor to King James, 

And fnend to Sir Philip Sidney, 

Trophoeum Peccati/ 

" I wish, my Lord, as well as this epitaph, I could send 
you the Dictator’s curule chair, and a joint of the little finger 
of the Centagenarj Terentia. What a treat it would be to 
Sir William Hamilton ! M I am sure he would prefer the 
chair to those of the Speakers of both Houses ; and the tip 
of Terentia’s little finger to that of any one woman, save 
Lady Hamilton ! Respecting Mr. Ruhl’s work, I trust, my 
Lord, you will patromse it amongst your friends and ac- 
quaintance ; since it is certain we have not so complete a 
compendium, on that subject, in our language. I think his 
accounts of the Orders of Saint Joachim, the Crescent, the 
Bath, and Saint Ferdinand are drawn up — demain demaitre 
as old Jemmy Motsi>on^ the French master at N. Walsham 
school, used to express himself. Pray, my Lord, are w'e to 
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have a commercial treaty with the French or not ? If we are, I 
wish your Lordship could procure me a place of Consul in some 
one of the ports of the Repuhlic* I am sure, if you would 
ask for it, it would not be refiised you. With the topography 
of the French nation, its resources, manufactures, commerce, 
exports and imports, I am perfectly well acquainted; having 
lived ten years, and upwards, in that country. As to the 
language, I know it as well as my own. Of the Italian and 
Gmnan I have a competent knowledge. With Mortimer's 
Lex Mercatoria I should be able to make my way. It is 
not that I want this to live. Thank God, no — but it would 
be some employment for me ; and no bad thing when joined 
to Captain^ s pay ' I could bear being under an obligation 
to you, my Lord, whom I venerate beyond expression : but 
I should be sorry to be so to many, and many of those whose 
names enjoy a wicAc inthe red book. If you and Sir William 
Hamilton could compass this, I could manage to pay the 
official fees, and you would enable me to bless you eveiy day 
for the additional comforts of life you procured me. Excuse 
my taking the liberty of inclosing to you this letter for Sir 
William Hamilton, and believe me with every kind wish for 
your health and felicity. 

My Lord, 

“ Your much obhged old friend, 

^^Lbvett Hanson. 

P, S. I suppose, my Lord, it is not necessary for me to 
observe to your Lordship, that twenty-five guineas are the 
usual doucevT which is bestowed upon any one for a dedication 
when it is accepted : and as this honest man Ruhl has nothing 
save a place of eighty pounds a year, and official fees ; I think 
therefore, that in case you doubled that sum, (as he was 
charged with the whole of the correspondential business 
relative to your Lordship's promotion), that you will do no 
more than is proper. In case you think fit, my Lord, to 
make him this compliment, I will pay him that sum in your 
name, and will, when you permit me so to do, draw upon you 
for the same through the channel of Messrs. Hammersleys 
and Co, my Bankers, and will finally send you Mr. Ruhl s 
receipt as my voucher. Since the month of June I have 
been at Hambro' to see several old acquaintances. You may. 
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»y .I^ord, B&od j<mt scmwer umSm eamty or fer at Massif. 
Thornton and Power^s, who are any friends and bauikarsj^ as 
they are, I find, of all EngKsh travellers* Ever yours! I 
shall not fail to drink your Lordship^s health to-day, nor so 
long as we live, to celebrate that and the Anniversaries of 
AbonMr and Copenhagen. 

“ Hamburgli, September 29th, 1802.*' 

Mr. J* Hiley Addington of the Treasury alludes to the 
hearty reception given to Lord Nelson in his Welsh tour : — 

♦‘langfordCoTirt, October 4tb, 1802. 

** My dear Lord, 

^ I was honoured with your letter just as I was stepping 
into my carriage on Friday morning, to wing my flight west- 
ward. You may be perfectly assured that I will do every 
thing in my power to give effect to your wishes in favour of 
Mr. Brent, as I am certain that my brother wiU be well dis- 
posed to do ; and trust that it will not be long before some 
means may present themselves. 

It was matter of real regret to me that I had not the 
good fortune to be at home when you were so good as to call 
in Great George Street, when I should have been glad to 
have talked over with you your Welsh tour. We almost trod 
upon your heels. I heard with infinite satisfaction your 
reception in every part of the principahty, which was highly 
creditable to the honest Cambrians, who know how to appre- 
ciate eminent services and superlative merit. 

With the most cordial esteem and respect, 

I am ever, my dear Lord, 

“ Yours very faithfully, 

J. Hiley Addington." 


The Hon. Colonel Stewart had been unsuccessful in an 
attempt to get into Parliament. Lord Nelson had written to 
him on the occasion, and the following was the reply : — 


** Shorae Cliffe Barracks, Sandgate, 
October lOtb, 1802 

My dear Lord, 

I have the honour of having now at my elbow your Lord- 
ship^s two letters of the 27th and 28 th of last month, and 
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should apologize for not having earlier answered the appK-* 
cation in favour of Mr. Porter, did I not conceive that the 
last ten days^ mode of occupation^ marching, preparing my 
regiment for a march, and arranging it in very uncomfortable 
cantonments, will in some measure plead my excuse. Having 
earnestly solicited a removal of my young regiment from the 
iniquity of Chatham, we have been ordered into these barracks, 
and into the three forts which are in front of Hythe,and shall 
probably be stationed here for the ensuing winter, the country 
is excellent for the movement of Chasseurs, and the neigh- 
bourhood seems tranquil and good; very ill equipped bar- 
racks, and much dispersion of my corps is my only complaint, 
but as a soldier and a man I, as well as my neighbours, find 
the world much composed of contrarieties, * Et quHil n^y a 
point de roses sans leurs tpines^ 

Your Lordship^s letter of the 28th September contains 
many sentiments of kindness towards me, and my private 
concerns of a political nature, which I must ever feel grateful 
for; on the subject of my late unsuccessful canvas in Scotland, 
you are pleased to express yourself with a degree of interest 
which no merits of mine have called for, and the whole his- 
tory of Parliamentary representation, (as it is carried on at 
least in that part of our island) has moreover blunted all my 
feelings so much, that I am not worthy to have an interest 
felt for me, whilst I am totally careless of the matter myself ; 
for the six years that I represented the County of Wigton, 
I did my best to deserve well of it ; it was apparently thought 
otherwise, and feeling tranquil in my own conscience upon 
the occasion, the present choice of that shire meets with my 
quiet acquiescence. I shall not be apt to try the seat again, 
feeling as I now do ; but enough, my dear Lord, of personal 
concerns. Mr. Porter shall, upon the strength of your 
Lordship^s recommendation, have my support and voice at 
the Magdalen. I have written to this purport to the clergy- 
man of the Institution, Mr. Prince, who wiU inform me if 
any forms but that of my epistolary promise be necessaiy. 
I should like, if a leisure half hour bring the recollection of 
what I might like into your Lordship^s memory; I should 
like, I was observing, to have your opinion upon the probable 
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of loxig tra^quHiity to us all in tltis country, from the 
other side of the Channel. 

Some things which were in yesterday^s newspaper, and 
the view of the Boulogne shore from my barrack window 
have together united, to make me think more than usual of 
this possibility, and when I have before me the spot where, 
little more than one twelvemonth ago, nearly the last gallant 
effort of our country was made under your guidance, and 
poor Parker fell, the thoughts of renewed hostilities run much 
in my mind. Heaven grant that there may be no necessity 
for such an event ; but may Heaven also grant that we may 
not be so wanting in spirit as to await provocations and 
encroachments too long! 

Adieu, my dear Lord. May I request that my respects 
may be made to Sir William and Lady Hamilton, and that I 
may ever sign myself, with the greatest truth, 

Your Lordship^s very faithful friend, 

^*And very humble servant, 
^^Wm. Stewart. 

I hear nothing from our Agent about the Baltic prize- 
money being arranged.^^ 

From Jamaica, Lord Nelson received the following: — 

Kingston, Jamaica, Oct. 15th, 1802 

My dear Lord, 

I am favoured with your Lordship^s kind letter to me of 
12th of July, informing me your Lordship had seen Mr. 
Pedly, who had informed your Lordship that I was still alive. 
I am also very happy to congratulate your Lordship that you 
are ahve too, after the great number of perils, dangers, and 
battles, your Lordship has been engaged in, and I most sin- 
cerely hope and wish that your Lordship will hve many, 
many more years to enjoy the honour your Lordship has so 
gloriously earned, and to experience the gratitude your Lord- 
ship is so well entitled to from a nation to whom your Lord- 
ship has been so great a bulwark and support. I am much 
afraid, and indeed know, that we unhappy Colonists will want 
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the aid and assistance of any friend we have in the new Par- 
Eament, for Mr. Addington’s speech on the 27th of May^ seems 
to prognosticate to us nothing but evil ; indeed, if there is 
not a totally new system adopted towards the Colonies to what 
has been followed and carried out for these many years past, 
they will become altogether useless to Britain, as they must 
be abandoned by the white inhabitants, for it will be impos- 
sible to carry on the culture of them, from the numberless 
i mpediments that are thrown in their way. Myself, and our 
whole country, must consider ourselves under the highest 
obligations to your Lordship for your intended support of us 
in the arduous trial that we expect will come on in the next 
Session of Parliament, and consider it will decide whether in 
future Britain shall have West India Colonies, or not, or 
whether eighty millions sterhng, and the lives of all the white 
people in them are to be sacrificed or not. Ministers, before 
they are in too great a hurry, should contemplate the scene 
that St. Domingo just now presents. The first Colony that 
ever was in the world, covered with the vestiges of houses, 
and works burnt, and bushes growing where the most fertile 
crops were raised. Forty millions of property annihilated, 
200,000 Negroes and Mulattoes, as well as 30,000 white 
people butchered, massacred, and murdered, in consequence 
of the dream of Liberty having been promulgated among 
them under the pretence of humanity. Of 25,000 military 
that have been sent there from Europe since the Peace, not 
3000 alive. Those that are arriving are melting off as ice in 
a hot sun, and it will require 100,000 more ^troops to settle 
tranquillity in this island, and from eighty to one hundred 
millions sterling money to put it into the state it was m in 
1 787> and 700,000 Negroes to be imported from Africa There 
is not a proprietor on the north side of the island that is re- 
stored to, or in the possession of, his former property, or who 
dares to go out to look at it. Four gallows were erected in each 
of the towns of that island, on which every Negro is hung with- 
out the least ceremony, or question asked, who is found in the 
streets after dusk, and it will be an utter impossibility ever 
to settle that island or Guadaloupe again so as to become use- 
ful Colonies to France,or any other European nation, until the 
whole present breed of Negroes on them is totally extirpated. 
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With all ihem ootatters staring him in Im feee, b British 
Minister is still paying attention to those men who have been 
by their writings, and going to France, encouraging the 
visionaries there to effect these things in their Colonies, and 
who are now endeavouring to scatter the same through the 
British ones, and who have as far blinded him as to keep still 
regimented and armed black troops in the islands, who will 
not fail, whenever opportunity offers, to aid and assist those of 
their colour to act the same part in our islands as has been 
done in St. Domingo and Guadaloupe, and they cannot plead 
ignorance, after wh^it has happened at Dominica, where they 
murdered their white officers. I have thoughts, and do intend 
to go to England in the spring, and your Lordship may be 
assured that I shall do myself the honour to pay my respects 
to your Lordship wherever you are, and to return my gratefiil 
thanks for your Lordship^s good intentions and wishes 
towards me and my native country, and I have the honour to 
he, with the greatest respect. 

My dear Lord, 

Tour Lordship’s most obedient humble servant, 

Simon Taylor.’^ 

From Malta, Sir Alexander Ball wrote to Lady Hamil- 
ton : — 

“ Malta, 8th November, 1802. 

My dear sister Hamilton, 

I participated in tbe gratifying scene you and your good 
Sir WiUiam witnessed in the national testimonies of gratitude 
which our brave and good Nelson received in his journey to 
Wales. I desired aH the paragraphs in the newspapers wHch 
mentioned it, to be marked for my perusal. I think his 
Lordship and Sir William must have been almost overpow- 
ered by such a load of caresses and kindness, and would feel 
relieved at the sight of Merton and the prospect of repose ; 
as for your Ladyship, I beheve you could kip^ hip^ hip, your 
Nelson when every other power was exhausted. I have in- 
troduced your relation to my son, who has carried him about 
the country, and delighted him much. Captain Cupel is very 
kind to all his young gentlemen, and attends particularly to 
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their improvement I am glad to hear the Tysons are well, 
have the goodness to tell honest John that I have written to 
the Treasury, and represented his losses by undertaking the 
commission of purchasing com for the Island of Malta. I 
shall write to him soon. Miss Charlotte Nelson, I dare say^ 
is fully sensible of the great and very rare advantages she has 
in the tuition of so accomplished a patroness. Pray give me 
all the traits you know of the Prince of Pantelaria, who is 
the Neapolitan Minister here ; he has a difficult task ; he is 
afiraid of offending the French Minister, and it is to be appre- 
hended that this passion will operate more powerfully than 
love for the English — ^time will prove this. 

The Deputies often talk of the kind attention and hospi- 
tality with which they were honoured by your Ladyship, Sir 
William, and Lord Nelson. Our business here is a jumble, 
and it is difficult to say what will be finally arranged. 

Adieu, my dear sister, present my best respects to good 
Sir Wilham, and believe me ever 

Tour obliged brother and friend, 

‘^Alexander John 

Lord Nelson was anxious to have something done for his 
eye, as appears from the following letter to his Physician, 
Dr. Benjamin Moseley : — 


** Merton, October 26th, 1802 

My dear Sir, 

I shall be in town in a few days, and will endeavour to 
see you I agree with you, that (if the operation is necessary) 
the sooner it is done the better 5 the probable risk is for your 
consideration ; I cannot spare very well another eye. 


‘^Ever yours, faithfully, 

^‘Nelson and Bronte. 


** To Dr Moseley.'' 


The military successes on land by France, and the naval 
glory of England established by her victories at sea, had 
rendered the contendmg nations unable to prosecute further 
the war with vigour. The French navy was not only reduced 
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m nmmhet^ fent its spirit was completely disbeartened The 
force of the British navy had been augmented by captures 
and newly built vessels of war to a considerable extent. Jt 
is stated that at the time of the Peace of Amiens, we had 
nearly 800 war vessels of one description or other, ready to 
be arranged against an enemy. Two hundred and ninety- 
eight French vessels had been taken, and fifty-five ships de- 
stroyed. James, in his Naval History records, that in 1796, 
eighty-two ships were added to the British Navy, and in 1798, 
sixty-three ; the former measuring 64,847 tons, and the latter 
30,910. To .the prizes obtained from the French, the 
Spanish and Dutch forces, taken and destroyed, are to be 
enumerated; and the loss sustained by the I^es in the 
attack on Copenhagen is also to be considered. Whilst the 
British navy held itself to be invincible by sea, France re- 
garded herself as imconquerable by land ; the former triumph 
had been achieved principally by the genius and valour of 
Nelson, the latter by the sagacity and vigour of Buonaparte. 

The object of France in obtaining a recognition of the 
Republic on the part of England, the last of the powers to 
do so, was accomplished by the Peace of Amiens, which was 
entered into on the one side by that of his Majesty the 
King of Great Britain and Ireland, and on the other, by 
that" of the French Republic, the King of Spain and the 
Indies, and the Batavian Republic. The preliminaries were 
agreed upon October 1, 1801, but the Treaty was not signed 
until March 27, 1802. There were but few sanguine enough 
to regard the Peace of Amiens as likely to enjoy any per- 
manence, for even whilst the negotiations for the definitive 
treaty were in progress, a French fleet, with a large arma- 
ment, departed from Brest to San Domingo, to recover that 
place from the revolted, or the free and independent negroes. 
This measure, which compelled England to maintain a force 
of thirty-five sail of the line in the West Indies, so directly 
undertaken, naturally excited distrust, and the naval and 
military forces of Great Britain were directed to remain un- 
reduced for three months. Buonaparte^s views with regard 
to Italy, as shewn in his transactions with the Cisalpine 
Republic at Lyons, increased the suspicions already enter- 
tained, and Mr Addington obtained the sanction of the 
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House of Cotmnons on the 3rd of March to a supply on the 
war establishment for sixty-one days more. 

When the French landed under General tie Clerc at St. 
Domingo, they found every negro in the island hostile to 
them ; which, added to the destructive nature of the climate, 
rendered the warfare one of the most perilous descrip- 
tion. Early successes had given to the French a dan- 
gerous confidence, inspiring hopes of conquest that never 
yere to be realized, and although Toussaint L^Ouverture* a 
black slave of considerable ability, and the leader of his race, 
decoyed by false promises of amnesty, honours, and the vice- 
royalty of the island was entrapped and sent a prisoner to 
France, loaded with chains, and confined in a loathsome 
dungeon, the opposition rendered by Henri Cristophe and 
others, supported by the bravery and revengeful feelings 
of the negroes, and above all, the mortality among the 
French troops irom the yellow fever, proved so destructive, 
that the army was reduced down to a few hundreds. Under 
General Rochambeau, however, Le Clerc having fallen a 
victim to the fever, a reinforcement of 15,000 men arrived, 
but they fared little better than those by whom they 
had been preceded, and the war recommencing between 
France and England, neither more troops nor ships could be 
afforded to follow up so hazardous an enterprise. A capitu- 
lation was therefore entered into ; Cape Fran 9 ais was evacu- 
ated, and the French under Rochambeau, together with a 
number of white families, who left the island fearing the 
revenge of the black population, departed. The fleet or 
convoy, together with the remaimng troops, &c. fell into the 
power of the English, being captured by the British squad- 
rons ; Rochambeau was brought a prisoner to England, and 
not less than 8000 Frenchmen are reported to have been 
taken on this occasion. 

The Irish exiles in France were at this time carrying on an 
active correspondence with their countrymen, and endeavour- 
ing to provoke insurrection and civil war. At Paris this 
movement was warmly cherished, and the exiles had pledged 
themselves to its success if provided with money, arjas, 
artillery, and troops. The shores of England were also 
threatened with invasion, and Buonaparte, although fuUy 
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a1l\re to the difficulties and the chances s^ainst his success^ 
yet in l|is interview with the British Minister, Lord Whit- 
worth, did not hesitate to declare his determination [to 
attempt it, should the war he renewed. This threat, how- 
ever, faded to disturb the equanimity of our Ambassador. 
Buonaparte collected all the fugitive or disaffected Irish on 
the Continent, embodied them in what was called the Irish 
Legion, and contemplated effecting a universal civil war. 

The speech from the Throne delivered November 16, 1802, 
clearly intimated the probability of a renewal of hostilities. 
His Majesty said: In my intercourse with foreign powers 
I have been actuated by a sincere disposition for the mainte- 
nance of peace. It is nevertheless impossible for me to lose 
sight of that established and wise system of policy, by which 
the interests of other States are connected with our own ; and 
I cannot therefore be indifferent to any material change in 
their relative condition and strength. My conduct will be 
invariably regulated by a due consideration of the actual 
situation of Europe, and by a watchful solicitude for the per- 
manent welfare of my people. You will, I am persuaded, 
agree with me in thinking, that it is incumbent upon us 
to adopt those means of security which are best calculated to 
afford the prospect of preserving to my subjects the blessings 
, of peace 

Lord Nelson seconded the address, moved in the House of 
Lords by Lord Arden, on the 23rd of November, and in 
doing so, emphatically declared, I, my Lords, have in dif- 
ferent countries, seen much of the miseries of war. I am, 
therefore, in my inmost soul, a man of peace. Yet I would 
not, for the sake of any peace, however fortunate, consent to 
sacrifice one jot of England's honour. Our honour is in- 
separably combined with our genuine interest. Hitherto 
there has been nothing greater known on the Continent than 
the faith, the untainted honour, the generous public sympa- 
thies, the high diplomatic influence, the commerce, the 
grandeur, the resistless power, the unconquerable valour of 
the British nation. Wherever I have served in foreign coun- 
tries, I have witnessed these to be sentiments with which 
Britons were regarded. The advantages of such a reputation 
are not to be lightly brought into hazard. I, for one, rejoice 
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that his Majesty has signified his intention to pay due re*- 
gard to the connection between the interests of this country 
and the preservation of the liberties of Europe. It is satis- 
factory to know, that the preparations to maintain our dignity 
in peace^ are not to be neglected. Those supplies which his 
Majesty shall for such purposes demand, his people will most 
earnestly grant. The nation is satisfied that the Government 
seeks in peace or war no interest separate firom that of the 
people at large; and as the nation was pleased with that 
sincere spmt of peace with which the late treaty was u^o- 
tiated, so, now that a restless and unjust ambition in those 
with whom we desired sincere amity has given a new alarm, 
the country will rather prompt the Government to assert its 
honour, than need to be roused to such measures of vigorous 
defence as the exigency of the times may require." 

On a motion for the Army Estimates, the House of Com- 
mons readily acceded to the proposal of the Secretary of 
War, Mr. Charles Yorke, and in the course of the debate on 
this occasion, Mr. Sheridan observed that the ambition of 
the ruler of France must now be principally directed against 
this country. Prussia was at his beck, Italy his vassal, Spain 
at his nod, Portugal at his foot, Holland in his grasp, and 
Turkey in his toUs. What object then remained for his de- 
vouring ambition greater than, or equal to the conquest or . 
destruction of England ? This is the first vision that breaks 
on the French Consul through the gleam of the morning : 
this is his last prayer at night, to whatever deity he may 
address it, whether to Jupiter or Mahomet, to the Goddess 
of Battle or to the Goddess of Reason." 

The whole country was in favour of war — ^the expense 
attending an armed truce was severely felt and disliked, and 
it was only to be lamented that through the stratagems and 
cunning of Buonaparte and his Minister Talleyrand, our 
ambassador. Lord Whitworth, could not sooner obtain his 
passport and quit the soil of France, as the delay served 
only to give time to France to recruit her strength and pre- 
pare for renewed hostilities. 

On the 21st of December Lord Nelson spoke with great 
fervour in the House of Lords in favour of the Naval Com- 
missioners’ Bill; he gave his opinion that great abuses 

T 2 
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existed in the navy, and were most especially practised by 
the Prize Ag^ents. He stated the difficulties of getting 
money out of the hands of the Agents, and frequently the 
impossibility of obtaimng it at all. The Bill gave great 
powers, but they were necessary to qorrect the abuses com- 
plained of. He afterwards gave evidence before the Com- 
mittee of Naval Inquiry. 

Lord Nelson was always eager to serve his friends, either 
by advancing their interest, or contributing to their comfort. 
He had spoken in great praise of the Maltese asses, and un- 
dertook to obtain one for his old friend, Mr. Richard Bulkeley.^ 

* Mr. Biilkdey was with Lord Nelson at the attack on St. Juan, and as one of 
the very few who survived that disastrous affair was naturally mu(di attatlfed to him. 
They maintained an occasional correspondence, and Lord Nelson obtamed ad» 
mission into the Navy for one of Mr Bulkeley's sons. The following is the 
letter, making request for this purpose, and also alludes to the present most able 
Hydrographer of the Admiralty, Bear-Admiral Sir Brands Beaufort, K.C.B. 

** Chaceley, Tewksbury, I2th March, 1800. 

My dear Nelson, 

** Your very kmd letter of the 8th October reached me about six weeks ago, it 
came by the way of Cork. Accept my sincere thanks for the manner m which 
you received my recommendation of Mr. Beaufort, I trust and believe he will 
not prove a discredit to either of us I have been twice in London withm the 
last four weeks, both times I saw, as you may suppose. Lady Nelson very often, 
and your good old father, on whom the hand of time presses hard ; he appears 
gradually to sink, and with Chnstian resignation to look forward to those blissful 
regions which are the ultimate abode of such men as him God grant him an 
undisturbed journey, and the reward he merits. Lady Nelson^s health appears 
much mended since last summer ; she looks anxiously for your return, but as 
well as the rest of your friends, knows not how to flatter herself , reports have 
been so many and positive, that, at last, I expected to see you so soon as to deter- 
mme me not to write, however, I find it is so uncertam, that I can withhold no 
longer, and the report of an expedition from home to the Mediterranean almost 
assures me that ^ou can’t come home for the present tor the sake of the general 
cause I wish from my heart that I may not see you till you have given fresh 
came for envp , to be envied by the brave and deserving may be reconcileable, for 
from such men one expects liberality, but to be the envy of bloclheads and fellows, 
who, if the opportumty presented itself, could not, and would not if they 
could, avail themselves of the precious moment, quite drives me mad For one pai t 
of the many things said of you, you may have some reason to be vain, for it has 
begot you the prayers and praises of the fair sex, who all impatiently wait your 
return 

In three or four weeks I hope to move to a house, which I have just purchased 
m Shropshire , my address, remember, when you wnte, will be Ludlow, Shropshiie. 
You may recollect, one evening I called on you and Lady Nelson in Bond Street ; 
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lie following is an acknowledgment of the arrival of the 
animal : — 


** Ludlow^ Saturday, Sth Januaiy, 1803. 

“Mj dear Nelson^ 

I am very sincerely obliged to you for your letter of the 
Gth^ giving me information of the arrival of the Maltese, for 
which I shall dispatch a messenger to-morrow, and I have by 
this day^s post written a letter of thanks to Captain Max- 
well, and have directed a person at Portsmouth to give a 
guinea to the man who took care of the ass on the passage, 
and to pay other charges. I look with impatience to the time 
when I shall get the animal into my stable. Sir A. Balias 
account of him raises my hopes, and I expect a nonsuch. 

In your last letter, you told me that he cost thirty pounds, 
which I now send you an order for, and to which I have added 
five pounds, as I recollect my son’s writing to me from on board 
the St. George, in the Baltic, to tell me that you had given 
him five pounds, and when I mentioned it to you at Merton, 

my boys were with me ; you then shewed them, your sword, that with what passed 
at the same time, aud frequently hearing me speak of you, made such an impre&sion 
on one of them, who is m his thirteenth year, that for two years past, he has been 
secretly induigmg a fancy to go to sea this, however, he cautiously kept to himself, 
behewmg I would not give my consent ; however, withm the last six weeks, he de- 
termmed on uonting himself to you to sohcit your mtercession with me. He actually 
wrote the letter, which I intercepted, and this made a discovery which suipnsed, and 
of course, led to a conversation, m whidi I found him so detenmned, that no 
arguments I was master of could move him firom his purpose, and, at last, I have 
been forced to make him happy, by promismg him that if he applies diligently 
to Mathematics, French, and Italian, tiU he is fourteen, he should then pursue his 
inclination, and by that time 1 trust in God peace will be restored, so that he will 
Jiave qmte an uphill game before him. However, as you have hit him, you must 
be his physician I hope you may be back by the time I^at takes his seat in the 
Impmal Parliament, for it will be necessary some cool and determined hands 
should be m each House to keep my poor countrymen m order. I am endea- 
vouring to be one of the Hundred in the Lower House, but I fear I have not 
much chance. 

Mrs. Bulkeley desires her best regards, and compliments to you, and I am, 

'^My dear friend, 

Very affectionately yours, 

Eichaud Bulkeley/^ 

Mr Eichaid Bulkeley served as a Midshipman on board the Victory, and was 
at the Battle of Trafalgar, and wounded on that occasion He was made a liteu- 
tenant in 1806, and died in 1810 
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yon said, * Hardy will settle iV when I paid him his 
advance to Dick, he took no notice of the money that yon 
advanced; it therefore remmned unpaid, and for that reason 
I have included it in the present draft. I have heard from 
one or two quarters that the Amphion is intended for the 
East Indies ; it therefore occurs to me to suggest, what ap- 
pears to me of some moment to Dick. Next month, he will 
have served three years, and I hope and believe that when he 
shall have served his time, he will be found perfectly qualified 
to be made ; supposing him then to be in the East Indies 
at that period, and that the then Commander-in-chief should 
be a person of whom you may not like to ask a favour, and that 
the Captain of Dick’s ship should not have weight with the 
Admiral, may he not miss his promotion > This reasoning 
you can easily enter into, and judge of its propriety better 
than I can. I am, therefore, particularly desirous of know- 
ing your opinion, by which I shall be entirely guided. If you 
say, Let him go, I shall be satisfied ; but should you prefer 
his being on the Home or Mediterranean station, I shall be 
equally pleased. Do, therefore, my dear friend, let me hear 
from you on the subject. 

^^Mrs. Bulkeley desires her best remembrance to you, 
and joins me in compliments to Sir William and Lady 
Hamilton. 

I am, my dear Nelson, 

^ Most affectionately and truly yours, 
‘^Richard 


From Captain Louis : — 

** Chilston, Newton Abbott, January 16th, 1803. 

My Lord, 

I have had the honour of receiving your Lordship^s letter 
of the 11th instant, and that of my good friend Lady Hamil- 
ton, of the 13th. I can never sufficiently express my grati- 
tude for the warmth in which you have interested yourself 
in my behalf ; the recollection of your Lordship^s letter will 
ever be highly gratifying to me ; and though the result has 
not been favourable to our wishes, your Lordship’s taking 
it up so kindly is so great a mark of your attachment to me, 
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that it never can be erased from my memory, and considerably 
lessens the disappointment. How truly happy should I feel 
myself^ my Lord, were it ever in my power, in the least 
degree, to be useful to your Lordship, 

My best respects to all at Merton ; and I beg to remain. 
Tour Lordship^s faithful 
^ “ and grateful humble servant, 

‘‘Thomas Louis,’^ 

Rear-Admiral Duckworth wrote on the question of Prize- 
Money ; — 

“ My Lord, 

“The November and December packets having trod so 
close upon each other as to be here together, 1 have by the 
former to express my warmest thanks for your friendly letters 
of October 9th and November 28th, which drew forth my 
admiration at the glorious uncertainty of the law, even when 
all the combinations of it, turn them in common sense which 
way you will, must be operative in our favour; but if 
influence or power can cause the palladium of our liberty to 
be thus perverted, I shudder for our posterity. Yet, as I am 
convinced you will take every just care of our interest, let it 
turn as it will, I shall be satisfied in having endeavoured to 
protect the rights of our profession against what appears to 
me a most unjust and unprecedented claim ; and from the 
arguments which appear in the paper, they dwell much upon 
the cause of the St, Ann with Admiral Murray, which, in 
my opinion, is quite irrelevant, as he was a Flag Officer, 
serving aloncy and consequently, when not relieved, is like 
other Flag Officers coming from abroad, entitled to share till 
under other orders, or his flag struck. With respect to the 
Marqms de Niza, the law of reciprocity must prevent him 
from sharing for the capture of vessels of a nation with which 
he was in amity, and I shall think even for French, if the 
Portuguese colours were not in sight; but should common 
sense lose its force in these, we must have a claim upon the 
captures made by his squadron from the Tunisians, &c. 

“I cannot but feel sensible of your Lordship^s friendly 
sentiments of the public benefit by my continuance in this 
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command, but I consider, wMkt a peace lasts^ an officer that 
has been above forty out of foriy-four years servitude on 
board ship, and for these last ten years never had a moment 
to attend to his private afiairs, or see a favourite daughter fear 
six years, has a full claim to relief, and I trust we have a 
thousand as good as he to occupy the place ; besides, if I 
was to stay till Buonaparte’s ambition ipras satiated, or St. 
Domingo in a perfect state of tranquillity, I must have a 
longer tenure in this world than I expect. I therefore, my 
good Lord, cannot but be anxious to return, on which event 
I anticipate much pleasure in paying my respects at Merton, 
and personally assuring your Lordship that I have the honour 
to feel, with real regard. 

Your much obliged, 

and faithful humble servant, 

J. T. Duckworth. 

P. S. I will beg your Lordship to say all that is kind and 
respectful to Sir William and Lady Hamilton, believing me 
ever yours. 

«J. T. D. 

LeviathaJi, Jamaica, January 16, ISOS.'' 

And Captain Hardy : — 

'^Amphion, Portsmouth Harbour, January 20th, 180S. 

My Lord, 

The Amphion is to be paid off in a few days, and I shaH 
be happy to take the youngsters your Lordship wrote to me 
about. Young Bulkeley continues to behave veiy well, and 
I have no doubt but he will make a very good officer. I have 
not the least idea what is to become of us, but shall always 
be proud to follow your Lordship, in whatever part of the 
world I may be in, should the country call for your Lord- 
ship^s services again. I will trouble your Lordship to make 
my best comphments to Sir William, Lady Hamilton, and 
all friends at Merton. I have the honour to be, with the 
gi’eatest respect, 

“ Your Lordship^s obliged, 

very humble servant, 

‘^T. M. Hardy/^ 
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Id Lady Hamilton's handwriting, probably by the dic- 
tation of Nelson, I find the following letter, the autograph of 
which is in the Sidmouth Papers,^ addressed to the Earl St. 
Vincent; — 


“ 23| HccadiUj; January 28th, 1803, 

** My dear 

As your indifferent state of health will, I fear, prevent 
your coming to town for some time, I write to your Lordship 
on a subject which we once entered upon, but which you 
desired to defer till the Dutch ships were paid for, when you 
would settle our Copenhagen business with Lord Hawkes- 
bury. I am now, by desire of several Captains, asking your 
Lordship if any decision has taken place on this business. If 
you refer me to Lord Hawkesbuiy as the proper Minister for 
this business, or any other Minister, I shdl address myself to 
him (or them) ; or if you think that a public letter to the 
Secretary of the Admiralty is the proper channel, I wiE 
write one to him. It is now two years since that battle was 
fought. 

I own myself exactly of the same opinion as when I wrote 
to you from the Baltic, that under all the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, no war with Dmmarh^ therefore, no con- 
demnation could take place ; that it would be better to give 
a gratuity for our services ; I said (I believe) £100,000. was 
as little as could be offered. You differed from me, but wrote 
me that you would recommend a large price to be given for 
the Holstein. You wiH, my dear Lord, see the situation I 
am placed in, and excuse my resorting to you to advise me 
in what channel I shall proceed, to bring our Copenhagen 
prize business to a close. With every kind wish for the 
re-establishment of your health, believe me yours, 

^ Most faithfully. 

Nelson and Bronte/^ 

Another letter from Captain Hardy prefers a request for 
Mr. Danes : — 


* Printed m the Dispatches and Letters, VoL v. p. 41. 
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. ** AmpMon^ Portsmoniii, Wfktmrj 2xid, 1803. 

My Lord, 

^ Mr. Daniel Danes, who was pilot on the Downs station 
under your Lordship^s command (and a short time in the 
Isis) will be thankful if you can intercede with Mr. Pitt to 
get him a branch for that place. I am convinced that your 
Lordship has already asked so many fewours, that you will 
not like to do it, and I shall not press it unless quite con- 
venient. Thomas Ramsey has requested me to ask your 
Lordship if you received a letter from him lately, which he 
thinks (without cause, I suppose) has miscarried. I will 
trouble your Lordship to make my best compliments to Sir 
WiHiam and Lady Hamilton. I have the honour to be, 

^ Your Lordship^s obliged humble servant, 

M. Hardy. 

Mr. Danes commanded a small lugger, I believe, under 
your Lordship^s command.^^ 

Mr. Davison was very liberal in his offers of assistance to 
Lord Nelson : — 


Calais, February 3rd, 1803 

^^My dear Friend, 

Long ere this I had settled my return to St, James’s 
Square, after having reached Paris, spending a fortnight there, 
and setting off from thence in great good health for Bruxelles 
and Antwerp, my dear boy William^ was taken extremely ill 
at Lisle, and it was with difficulty I could get him with safety 
on to this place He has now been confined to his bed a 
fortnight, in a delirium, and only within these two days the 
fever has taken a favourable turn, and the physician considers 
him out of danger. You may well believe the vexation and 
concern this unfortunate circumstance occasions me. I shall 
hope the best, though the doctor tells me I must not expect to 
move from hence sooner than the 15th. What a prison — 
state of misery. If my absence occasions to you any 
pecuniary inconvenience, apply to my bankers, and shew to 

‘ The William Davison was afters^ards Lieutenant-Colonel William Davison, 
K.H. 
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them this side of my letter, and I authorise them to pay to 
your order five thousand pounds sterling. This possibly 
may supply your present wants. If an extension be neces- 
sary, command the purse of your ever 

Unalterably affectionate friend, 

Alexander Davison." 

Nelson acknowledged this letter on the 8th# and says. 

Your kind offer I feel most sensibly, but at present I have 
no wants ; and I hope soon to be in that state of complete 
independence, which you so really wish. But ^ a fidend in 
need is a friend indeed’ is an old adage, but not the less true, 
and I am truly thankful and grateful for aH your kindness. 
I am just got to work on the Copenhagen business, and I 
hope to get firom Mr. Addington 50 or £60,000. for the cap-# 
tors, including the Holstein. Sir Hyde has given up the 
management of this matter to me. At another Board, they 
are still disputing, but the Secretary and myself are feeling 
towards each other as we ought (I do not choose to mention 
names). Yesterday I was at Colonel DespardV trial, sub- 
poenaed by him for a character. I think the plot deeper than 
was imagined; but as to the extent, nothing except the 
Guards has come out. I have been, and am, very bad in 
my eyesight, and am forbid writing ; but I could not resist."® 

At this time Nelson^s eye was very bad, and he was for- 
bidden to write ; but in personal matters he could chsregard 
injunctions. Mr. Bulkeley writes : — 

Ludlow, Thursday, Fehruary 17th, 1803. 

“ My dear Nelson, 

" I am aware that I ought not to call upon your eyes to 
read my letter, after the restrictions of Moseley, and the 
account that you give of yourself, which I can with strict 
truth say grieves me very much, and though I don’t desire 
you to answer me, but on the contrary, request you not to 
write, still I cannot impose silence on myself, and do so much, 
mjustice to my heart, as not to express my deep concern at 

* See VoL i. p 12, ante^ 

® Dispatches and Iietters, Vol, v p. 42. 
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gives you any serious cause for alarm, and wHct seems 
to tireaten a severe misfortune to our country. My con- 
solation in the present instance arises from my confidence in 
Mosele/s skill, and my conviction that he will not trifle, or 
practise' experiments, where so much is at stake, and I am 
sure that your resolution to withstand every temptation to 
deviate from his rules is sufficient to ensure him success. 
I shall he impatient to hear how you go on, and therefore beg 
that if any material change takes place, you will employ the 
pen of some one about you to communicate the intelligence 
to me, which I most ardently hope will be of the most pleas- 
ing kind. 

IVom every thing that the papers related as appearing 
upon the trials, I had no idea that the detestable conspiracy 
^had gone the lengths which you seem to imagine, or involved 
in it any (poor Despard excepted) but of the lowest orders. 
I am sorry that you think it so extensive, and of so serious a 
nature ; however, I still think and hope that the country at 
large is staunch to the constitution : in that case, the dis- 
affection of a great majority of the Guards would not, I trust, 
when joined only to the rabble, without their officers, be able 
to effect more than partial evils, though certainly thousands 
on all sides might fall, and many families be reduced to 
penury. 

I rejoice that you have given your attention to the sub- 
ject of our seamen ; if we dotft keep them in good humour, 
and Jirm •from principle^ our decline must be very rapid 
indeed. I can have no doubts of the Ministry paying every 
attention, and giving the greatest weight to your recom- 
mendations upon this subject. In all your systems you have 
shewn your preference for decision and vigour, and the good 
effects have been proved in all your actions. Even m matters 
of less moment I am an enemy to half and timid measures, 
and in the unfortunate executions which are to take place, I 
would have Government make all the parade which the case 
will admit of, and shew that it is undaunted. Despard ought 
not to be spared. The King owes to the country that the 
execution should take place. 

‘*^The Maltese is perfectly well, and recovered from the 
effects of his voyage. He is beautiful, and as fond of biting 
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and kicking as any of his fraternity. Those of this country 
are all heavy and stupid looking, but this, on the contrary, 
is most playful, .with a very animated eye.^ 

OflFer Mrs. Bulkeley’s and my kind respects to Sir Wil- 
liam and Lady Hamilton, Dr. and Mrs, Nelson, and believe 
me, my dear friend, most sincerely and affectionately, 

Tours, 

Richard Bulkbley.’’ 

The allusion made to Nelson’s attention to the subject of 
seamen refers to a communication made by him to Earl St. 
Vincent, on the manning of the Navy.^ 

Sir John Acton wrote from Caserte : — 

** Caserta, 2iid March, 1803 

^^My Lord, 

A messenger arrived to Mr. Drummond, has brought to 
me your Lordship’s kind favour of the 6th of February. I 
hear this moment that the same person goes back again in a 
few hours. I present these few words in answer. I shall 
employ my best cares and attentions in every respect for the 
welfare of your business in Sicily, and the success of your 
demands on the same. I have given the proper commissions 
for the best regulation and surest march of the propositions 
to come from Sicily on the same purposes. Your Lordship 
may be assured of my readmess to contribute to every wish 
that may afford you any satisfaction, if in my power. 

I have seen with sorrow what your Lordsliip mentions 
on treasons and spirit of revolutions still in agitation I am 
sorry to hear that the Guards themselves could be corrupted 
in these times M ! So everywhere the same and horrid dis-^ 
temper has afflicted every class of men ^ It seems, however, 
that the principles which were the cause, and gave room to 
so many mischiefs, is at least out of mode and fashion at 
present. 

^ The asses of Malta are remarkable for their strength and beauty , they sell for 
a high pnce, and aie called Janets 

^ See Paper in the possession of Vice-Admiral Sir William Parker, Bart , and 
letter to the Eight Honouiable Sir William Scott, pnnted in Dispatches and 
Letters, Vol v. pp 44 and 61 
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^ Whal you ikrour to explain to me on the perfidious pro- 
jecte of Despard is horrible, and could that plan have its 
effects in England? I hope not, but many and many 
calamities might have taken room and affect the prosperity of 
the nation, but never, I confide, overcome its system of 
government at large. I am speaking on what I feel and 
desire, but find myself thoroughly unacquainted with the 
particular situation of that and my country. 

I hope that for some time peace will continue, though 
nobody can answer to that question certainly, whether we 
shall have peace or war as the things are at present. Buona- 
parte does not wish for war, though he detests the only 
nation which he could not subdue nor influence. He makes 
conquests in peace as well as in war. If however, a rupture 
takes room again, poor Italy is lost : no remedy can save it 
as the circumstances stand in the Continent at this moment. 
The more, however, that is left to operate to Buonaparte in 
the peaceable way, the more he seems to intricate himself in 
difficulties. He loses every day in the opinion of his people, 
and exposes himself to the highest danger — he cannot stop 
neither in his projects — his fall might happen every moment. 

see that you have that ungrateM and dangerous 
woman the Belmonte, in London. I hope, by what you 
please to mention to me, that she will find there the same 
credit which she found established even at Paris, of a most 
horrid revolutionist. I am glad to hear that Sir William 
Hamilton is in a fair way as to his health. I beg Lady 
Hamilton to receive and agree my best compliments and 
wishes. I return you my thanks, my Lord, for what you 
are so good to tell me on my estates in Shropshire. I find 
that Mr. Haslewood of Bridgenorth, has given you proper 
informations. I think that I must go as soon as possible to 
visit that country with my httle family, and judge better of 
my business on the spot. I shall have the pleasure then to 
see your Lordship, and rely much on this satisfaction. I shall 
be glad to be acquainted with those gentlemen of Shropshire 
which you are so good to recommend. I have agents, but 
could till now take very little care of those business of mine. 
All my caies have been taken for the best of Sovereigns, 
which I have the honour to serve. They have been glad to 
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hear the news of your Lordship, and your loyal and cordial 
declaration on their regard. 

I beg your Lordship to be sure of my best wishes and 
constant sincere jfriendship, as well as of the highest regard 
and consideration of 

Your Lordship^s 

“ Most obedient and most humble servant, 

John Acton.^^ 

Nothing can speak more favourably for the kindness of 
Nelson’s nature than the repeated applications made to him 
by the parents of the officers who had served with him to 
promote the welfare of their families: 

Captain Louis writes : — 

Chelston, Newton Abbott, March 8th, 1803 

My Lord, 

The kindness with which your Lordship entered into my 
views respecting my son to India, induces me to be trouble- 
some to you again on his behalf. I doubt how far I might 
attempt getting him into one of the public offices to bring 
him forward in the diplomatic line, which would be my next 
wish to that of India. 

^^If that is not practicable I think of placing him at 
Woolwich, could I obtain from my Lord Chatham an ap- 
pointment of a C^et. He is now fourteen, and in order to 
lose no time, I have written my Lord Chatham on the sub- 
ject. I am well aware, at the same time, how very essential 
a line from your Lordship would be to strengthen my appli- 
cation to Lord Chatham, which, I make no doubt, would 
procure the desired appointment. I have two sons unpro- 
vided for, and I am sorry to say, although my services during 
my life have been devoted to the public, that I find the 
greatest difficulty in getting my sons forward; but I shall 
ever feel most gratefiil to your Lordship for the kindness and 
attention with which you have endeavoured to assist me. 
My best wishes attend all at Merton, and believe me with 
every respect, 

Your Lordship’s faithful humble servant, 

‘‘Thomas Louis.” 
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The following relates to the widow of Colond Dei^Kurd: — 

** Ludlow, Wednesday, Oth March, 1803. 

** My dear Friend, 

Yonr last letter gave me great concern, because it speaks 
of your suffering eye, but is perfectly silent as to any proba- 
bility of speedy reKef. Do, my good Mend, tell me who you 
have consulted besides Moseley, who though an excellent 
pJiysidav^ is not, I apprehend, a professed oculist. And you 
have given so much reason to the country, to look with 
confidence for essential advantages from your future services, 
that it has some right to require of you to seek for every aid, 
and to do every thing in your power to preserve your health. 
Let that claim then which your country has upon you, call 
forth your utmost exertions. 

I highly approve of your withholding the money which I 
intended for an object, who as I conceived yow interested ymr- 
self ahout^ I concluded might he deserving, and if you think 
her so, my donation is still at your service to appropriate 
as you think proper, but I am by no means ambitious of 
classing myself, or bemg a contributor with her late husband^s 
associates, or with such villains as Citizen Hardy. 

‘‘ I find that the Board of Admiralty has estabhshed Club 
Law, and that the First Lord has a most powerful support in 
a man who has often proved his readiness and courage in a 
more honourable way than that of frightening an emaciated 
Secretary, Ministers would, by all accounts, gladly get rid 
of the Earl, but he loves power and patronage too well to 
indulge them by taking miff. Have we any chance, in case 
of a vacancy, of seeing the place filled by a man who would 
most ably and honourably execute the duties of the office, 
and who I wish to see gratified in every desire of his heart ? 
You can^t be at a loss to guess who I mean, you know my 
sentiments too well, and that I am at all times, 

My dear Nelson, 

Your Lordship’s very affectionate and sincere, 

^'Richard Bulkeley. 

P. S. I just understand that the Amphion is ordered 
to Ireland to receive seamen. Give my compliments to Sir 
William and Lady Hamilton.^^ 
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Hie following is a good sailort letter : — 

“Lb Renard, Waterford, 
March 17, 1803. 

My Lord, 

I take the liberty of writing to solicit your Lordship to 
have the goodness (should a war take place, which God forbid 
there should be a doubt of) to do me the honour of applying 
for Le Renard to be under your Lordship^s command, as I 
trust you would find her a tolerable fast sailer, and I hope at 
least as prompt as her neighbours in executing any orders it 
may be her good fortune to receive. 

We are at present at Waterford^ twenty miles up the 
river Suir, employed day and night pressing. 

" For the trade carried on (which except in the Salt Provi- 
sion line is very trifling, there being only thirty vessels here) 
have been fortunate. I have ready to ship for his Majesty’s 
service fifty prime seamen, and about thirty ordinary and 
landsmen. The seamen are all White Haven men, which in 
my opinion enhances their value, though I must say I found 
the potatoe diggers very quiet. Le Renard is full and well 
manned. 

They were so nice at Plymouth as to reject some of my 
new raised men, because their wrists were too small, and they 
had had broken shins. Some of those men on their return I 
entered for Renard, and I have found them as good as ever 
came into a ship. 

I beg leave to transcribe a part of my last letter to the 
Admiralty, which I wrote fearing they might charge the ex- 
pense of these rejected men against my wages, which would 
not have been very agreeable entertainment to me. ^ I beg 
leave to add that the volunteers are all raw potatoe diggers, 
lightermen, &c. I believe to get them without broken shins 
and mutilated carcases must remain among the desiderata ; 
as by my experience here, I can affirm, those complaints to 
be their general ckaracieristicsB The volunteers that were 
rejected at Plymouth from this place, were the best to be 
procured, being only slightly afflicted with the above-men- 
tioned maladies,* 

I will conclude by begging your Lordship to excuse the 
liberty I have taken in addressing this scrawl to you, and 
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srfter adding that it is my most fer?ent prayer soon U) have 
the happiness of seeing Renard’s cmsmering Jack to signals 
addressed her by blue at the fore, will subscribe myself 
ever 

Your Lordship^s 

Obliged humble servant, 

Cathcart" 


The applications to Nelson to accompany him, should he 
go to sea, were most numerous. Even the Chaplain was 
anxious to quit his living and attend him : — 


" Sonthminsteir} Bssez., Mardb. 20Ui> ISOS. 

My Lord, 

Under the impression that your Lordship would take 
me with you to the Mediterranean, I hastened to take pos- 
session of my living here; intending as soon as that was 
secured, to mention the matter to you i I am sorry to say 
that ill health detained me a day and night at Chelmsford, and 
this circumstance will prevent my getting through the neces- 
sary forms and ceremonies so soon as I anxiously desire. I 
am out of the world here, and know not what turn things take, 
but I will not lose a moment in getting to London as soon 
as I possibly can, where I hope to pay my respects to your 
Lordship. 

I have likewise to beg your Lordship, when at leisure, 
to send the certificate which I took the liberty to request of 
you, to Mr. George Rose, of Palace Yard, and to repeat to 
your Lordship how devotedly 

I am, with respect, your faithful humble servant, 

J. Scott 

Sir Edward Berry was desirous of again sailing under 
Nelson : — 


** Catton, near Norwich, 21st March, 1803. 

My dear Lord, 

Seeing the continual reports m the newspapers of your 
Lordship having an appointment to a command, I can no 
longer resist again ofiering myself as a candidate to serve with 
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You liave proved yourself too true a prophet, for you have 
said ever since the peace, that it could not be of long duration 5 
and though I hoped you might be mistaken, still I had my 
fears, and now confess that if war was inevitable, in the course of 
a veiy few years from the peace, I am better satisfied that 
we should embrace the first justifiable cause for war, while 
our brilliant achievements in the last are fresh upon our own 
and that of our enemies^ memories, and whilst the breasts of 
eveiy effective sailor bums with desire to follow the unex- 
ampled example that you have set them. Tell me, my dear 
Nelson, when you can, all you can, (consistently with State 
secrecy) as to your own probable destination. Poor Vardon 
is gone to town to offer; I wish that he had his filag and at 
quiet in Ludlow. He is a very venerable and good old man. 
I offered during the late war, repeatedly, my poor services 
without fee or reward. I was coolly thanked, but not ac- 
cepted, and I did not think it necessary to exert much interest 
to put myself to great inconvenience by undertaking the 
training and commanding a set of fellows in a profession, for 
which, in our country, I have the most thorough contempt, 
notwithstanding Lords Moira and Hutcheson^s figs to each 
other. If I was a sailor, which I ought to have been, I would 
cut off both my arms rather than be idle at such a time. 
Can you tell me where the Amphion is gone > Dick is now 
old enough to enter into the glory and honour of his profes- 
sion. He must earn those laurels which his father missed, 
and perhaps was not equal to the attainment of. 

My best compliments to Sir William and Lady Hamilton. 

I am, my dear Nelson, 

Ever sincerely yours, 

Richaei) Bulkeley 

Dr. Baird recommended a Surgeon : — 

, PortsmoTith, 24th March, 1803. 

My Lord, 

‘^My unexpected and hasty departure from London on 
Saturday night totally precluded me doing myself the honour 
of waiting on you, and since I have been here, I have been 
so engaged on board the Neptune, that I have scarcely 
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fime to write a daily report to the Admiralty, She is now, 
I trust, in good health, and the means pursued will preserve 
it. The newspapers of to-day announce the Victory com- 
missioned for your Lordship, if so, Mr. Allen, the Surgeon of 
the Venerable, is the Surgeon I would reccommend, if Mr. 
Bell stays with Lord Keith — ^perhaps your Lordship might 
ask Lord Keith that question. I am solicitous that your 
Lordship may not think me forgetful of so necessaiy an ap- 
pointment as a good Surgeon, and your Lordship may rest 
assured if it be your wish to delay on that head, that I shall 
not fail to accommodate you with an eligible person 

I take the liberty of offering most respectful compliments 
to Sir Wilkam and Lady Hamilton. I have the honour to 
be, my Lord, with every sentiment of gratitude. 

Your Lordship^s dutiful servant, 

Andrew 

The prospect of being with Nelson put them all alive ; Cap- 
tain Louis writes : — 


** Plymouth Dock, March 23rd, 1803. 

My Lord, 

have the pleasure to inform your Lordship of my 
having joined the Conqueror at Plymouth. I think her a 
very fine ship indeed, and equal to Minotaur. I have now 
only to hope that she may be as useful to your Lordship 
whenever you may be pleased to call upon her services, 
though I agree with you very much that I do not think we 
shall go to war ; appearances are strong for it, and I only 
wish Johnny came forward to man us. Several ships here : 
Sir Edward Pellew, Murray, Buller, Sutton, and yesterday 
arrived Admiral Campbell, whose flag goes to Culloden. No 
doubt we shall soon hear when your Lordship moves. I 
hope you enjoy your health, as well as my good friends Sir 
Wdliam and Lady Hamilton, to whom I beg my best regards. 

I remain, my Lord, 

Your most obliged and faithful servant, 

Thomas Louis. 

^“P.S Pray command me if I can serve in any shape 
whatever. Y^oungsters, or any thing else.^^ 
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Ix)r4 Ndson turned Ms attention serionsly to the state of 
Wbs ^ecatoiary aflSiirs in the month of March, and forwarded a 
statement to the Sight Hon. Henry Addington, by whbh it 
appeared that his whole real property did not amount to more 
than £10,000, and that, deducting from his income the 
amount apportioned to Lady Nelson, the interest due on 
money borrowed, the pension to his brother’s widow, and the 
assistance he rendered towards the education of his nephews, 
that he had only the sum of £768 per annum to answer 
all demands made upon him. This sum, so far beneath that 
which his station and rank demanded, induced him to apply 
to the Government for an increase of means. The particulars 
given to shew the justice of such an appeal, ai*e to be found 
in his letter to the First Lord of the Treasury.^ 

On the 9th of March, 1803, a Debate took place in the 
House of Lords on the King’s message respecting military 
preparations in the ports of France. Nelson was present, but 
did not speak. He, however, watched narrowly what was 
going on, and retiring from the body of the House, he wrote 
the following laconic epistle to the Premier, the Hon. Henry 
Addington ; — 

House of Lords, 4 o^clock, Marcli 9tli, 1803, 
Whenever it is necessary, I am your Admiral.’^ 

^^Nelson and Bkont:]^"^ 

Lord Nelson commenced the month of April by delivering 
bisevidence upon oath before the Committee of Naval Enquiry, 
and gave his opinion on the conducting of Prize Money in 
future.® 

Writing to Captain Murray on the 2nd, he congratulates 
him upon the anniversary of the Battle of Copenhagen, and 
says : No man sets a more just value on your gallantry and 

* Dispatches and Letters, Vol. v. p 47 See also p 59 From the original 
draft of this application now before me, the chief part appears to have been written 
by Sir George Rose, and is in his hand-wnting $ the latter part is m Lord Nelson’s 
autograph. 

® Life of Lord Sidmouth, Vol u. p. 170. 

® A copy of the examination of Lord Nelson is preserved at the Admiralty 
Certain passages within brackets have been supplied by Nelson himself, and 
written m his own hand Sir Harns Nicolas has printed it in his Dispatches and 
Letters, Vol v p 53. 
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important services than myself.” To Captain Sutton he 
writes on the 4th, to tell him that the Victory (the ship des- 
tined for Nelson) w^s to be commissioned on the 7th or 8 th, 
and that he had sent a list of six Lieutenants, which was 
enough to begin with. He was under much distress at this 
time on account of the serious illness of Sir Wilham Hamilton, 
who died[ on the 6th in his and Lady Hamilton’s arms. Lord 
Nelson sat up with Sir William Hamilton for six nights prior 
to his decease, upon the occurrence of which he removed into 
lodgings m Piccadilly. To his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Clarence he wrote : My dear friend Sir William Hamilton 
died this morning : the world never lost a more upright and 
accomplished gentleman.” 


Among Nelson’s papers is the following written by Lady 
Hamilton : — 

April 6th. Unhappy day for the forlorn Emma. Ten 
minutes past ten dear blessed Sir William left me.” 

Nelson appears from the folio wmg letter from Lord Mel- 
ville, to have made some application relative to Lady Hamil- 
ton : — 


« Wimbledon, 17th April, 1803. 


My dear Lord, 

I have received your Grace’s letter, together with one 
from Lady Hamilton herself. I had an opportunity of speak- 
ing with Mr. Addington yesterday, agreeable to your and her 
wishes ; but I had no occasion to press any thing with im- 
portunity, as he seems fully possessed of the circumstances of 
the case, and disposed to give a favourable attention to them. 
I need not trouble Lady Hamilton with a separate letter, as 
your Grace will communicate to her the contents of this, 
and I remain, my dear Lord, 

Yours very truly, 

Melville. 


I will take an opportunity soon of calling on Lady Ha- 
milton.” 

The Marquis of Douglas and Clydesdale (now Duke of 
Hamilton) kindly sympathized with her: — 

The inclosed letter, my dear Lady Hamilton, I received 
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yest^day. It was my intention to have given it into your 
own hands ; but having been prevented, I think it my duty 
to send it to you by the earliest opportunity. In the course 
of the day I am in hopes of being able to call and inquire 
after you. I shall hope to find that necessity will have begun 
to work upon your mind, and that you will feel that whatever 
are the misfortunes under which we labour, patience and 
resignation are the only proper, only efficacious remedies. I 
will not preach, because I feel myself inadequate to it. My 
own love and affection for our much lamented friend far 
supersedes any sensations that philosophy and reflection can 
possibly suggest, and in uniting a sigh with yours, I only 
bestow what my heart acknowledges, and my every thought 
approves. Believe me, with regard, dear Lady Hamilton, 
Your affectionate friend and relative, 

Douglas and Clydesdale. 

‘‘April J 9th, 1803/" 

Lord Nelson intended Murray for his Captain, but he was 
already in the Spartiate : “ You are fixed as fate my First 
Captain, and it is only on that score that I can speak to the 
Earl soon, if nothing is decided soon as to peace or war, to 
beg that you may not be sent out of the way, and then, if 
you authorize me, I will mention to him that if the Spartiate 
is wanted to go to sea, that you submit to him whether it 
would not be better to give her up — there are scores wanting 
her. I congratulate you on the birth of a son ; if one of his 
names is not Baltic^ I shall be very angry with you indeed — 
he can be called nothing else,"^ Sutton and Hardy were, 
however, his Captains. The Duke of Clarence wanted Lord 
Nelson to take Lieutenant the Hon. Edward Rodney, the 
son of Admiral Lord Rodney, but his number was complete, 
and he had tw enty on his hst. Had I known (he says) 
that there had been this claimant, some of my own Lieu- 
tenants must have given way to such a name, and he should 
have been placed in the Victory 

On the 6th of May he was ordered for departure. He 
went to Merton to settle his affairs there. He received his 
appointment as Commander-m-chief on the Mediterranean 

* Diispatches and Letters, Vol v. p 58. 

® Clarke and McArthur, Vol u. p 312. 
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station from the Admiralty on the 16th, and on the 18th set 
ont for Portsmouth, where he hoisted his flag on board the 
Victory, and in communicating this to the Earl of St. Vincent, 
he says : You may rely, my dear Lord, that nothing shall 
be left undone by me, by a vigorous and active exertion of 
the force under my command, to bring about a happy peace/^ 
His anxiety now was to get off, for on the following day, the 
19th, he wrote to the Earl, If the devil stands at the door, 
the Victoiy shall sail to-morrow forenoon.” 

Admiral Lord Gardner^ was the Commander-in-chief at 
Portsmouth. Nelson saluted him with thirteen guns, and the 
salute was returned. He sailed on the 20th. 

* Lord Gardner has been universally esteemed a Naval officer of distinguished 
ability. Lord CoUingwood gave it as his opinion that there was no officer on the 
list who had the skiU of Lord Gardner, and expressed his surpnse m 1804 that he 
was not appointed to any situation of importance. The Right Hon Alan Lord 
Gardner was bom at Uttoxeter, Aprd 12, 1742, and commenced his naval career 
under Captain Peter Denis of the Medway, 60 guns, in May, 1755. He was at 
the taking of the Eaisonable by the Dorsetshire in 1758, and in 1759 m the 
action off Belleisle between Sir Edward Hawke and Marshal de ConfLans. He 
was made Lieutenant m 1760, and appointed to the Beilona; was at the capture 
of L^ Courageux of 74 guns, and m 1762 made a Commander. He was made 
Post m 1766, and sent to the West Indies m the Preston, the flag-ship of Kear- 
Admiral Parry. He returned to England m 1771, hut m 1775 was again sent to 
Jamaica, and m 1778 cruised off the coast of Amenca in the Maidstone of 28 guns, 
in which he captured the Lion of 40 guns. Amvmg at Antigua he was appointed 
to the Sultan, 74 guns, and was in the action with Count D’Estaing m 1779, 
distinguishing himself by his intrepid conduct Tn 1781 he was ordered to join 
Sir George Rodney’s fleet in the West Indies, and was engaged on the 12th of 
Apnl, 1782, being the first to have the honour of breaking through the enemy’s 
Ime. In 1785 he was appointed Commander-in-chief on the Jamaica station, 
where he remained three years. In 1790 he was appomted to Le Courageux, 
and afterwards made one of the Commissioners for executing the office of Lord 
High Admiral, and remained at the Admiralty Board until 1795 In 1796 
he was elected one of the Representatives in Parliament for Westminster, havmg 
previously sat for the Borough of Plymouth, At the commencement of the 
Revolutionaiy war he was made a Rear-Admiral, and appomted to the command 
of a squadron m the West Indies* He hoisted his flag m the Queen, 98 guns, 
and afterwards jomed the Channel Fleet under Earl Howe, and was m the glorious 
1st of June ; was appomted Major-General of the Marmes, and was made Vice- 
Admiral of the White, June 1, 1795, and created a Baronet, on the 6th of August. 
He was second in command m Lord Bndport’s action with Admiral Villaret de 
Joyeuse off Port L’Onent. In 1797 he was appomted to the Royal Sovereign 
of 110 guns, and was active m suppr^sing the mutmy in the Channel Fleet. In 
1 799 he was made Vice-Admiral of the Blue, and m the followmg year Commander - 
m-chief on-the coast of Ireland. He was created Baron Garner of Uttoxeter, 
a Peer of Ireland He died January 1, 1809, at Bath, m the 6w year oHiisage. 
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Three days previously to Nelson^s departure, an Order of 
Council was published, directing that reprisals be granted 
against the ships, goods, and subjects of the French Repub- 
lic, and a proclamation was issued for an embargo on the 
French and Batavian vessels in British ports. On the 18th, 
the Papers forming the Diplomatic Correspondence between 
France and England, from the Peace of Amiens, were laid be- 
fore Parliament. A Royal declaration was also issued on the 
subjects of complaint against France ; it especially noticed 
and repudiated the opmion of Buonaparte that Great Bri- 
tain had no right to take an interest in the affairs of the 
Continent, or to interfere with the proceedings of France in 
any point which did not constitute part of the stipulations 
in the Treaty of Amiens, and demonstrated the incompatibility 
of such a principle with the spirit of treaties in general, and 
the national law of Europe. The sentiments of the King, 
and the Declaration, were approved by the Parliament on the 
23rd. In June, additional forces were raised, and a Bill was 
brought in by Mr. Yorke to enable the Kang to raise a levy 
en ma^se^ in case of invasion, which was carried nem. con. The 
King^s Speech and debates thereupon, excited the rage of the 
First Consul, and after many conferences with the Minister 
Talleyrand, and also with the First Consul, and a variety 
of subterfuges employed to cause delay, the English Ambas- 
sador obtained his passports and quitted France. Two* days 
after Lord Whitworth^s return, an Order of Council for 
granting reprisals and letters of marque, and a proclamation 
for an embargo, were issued, and the detention and capture of 
French and Dutch vessels, estimated at the value of three 
millions sterling, were effected. The First Consul ordered 
all English of every condition in the French temtory, to be 
considered as prisoners of war, and not less than 10,000 
British subjects were thus detained. The Peace was thus at 
an end. 
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CHAPTER VIL 
1803 . 

On his road to Portsmouth, at Kingston, Lord Nelson 
wrote a few lines to Lady Hamilton, and upon his arrival: — 

“ May IStli, 1803, (Portsmouth). 

My dearest Emma, 

" I wrote you a line from Kingston by the Duke^s servant, 
and having breakfasted at Lipho^k, arrived here almost 
smothered with dust exactly at one o’clock. I found Hardy 
and Sutton waiting for me. They both agreeing with me 
my flag is hoisted in the Victory, to prevent, without the 
service absolutely requires it, the indelicate removal of an 
Admiral. To*morrow night or Friday morning at daylight 
she sails. My things only begin to arrive this evening, and 
till noon to-morrow. Lord Gardner dining out, I have Hardy, 
Sutton, Mr. Scott, and Murray to dine with me — ^but what 
a change — ^it will not bear thinking of, except in the sweet 
hope of again returning to the society of those we so sincerely 
love. Either my ideas are altered or Portsmouth, it is a 
place the picture of desolation and misery, but perhaps it is 
the contrast to what I have been used to. Hardy is in good 
health and spirits. The Victory lays so far off that I can 
hardly see her, and the Amphion is beyond my vision. I am 
writing to the Admiralty — ^must keep them in good humour. 
When you see my el^ve, which you wdll when you receive 
this letter, ^ve her a kiss for me, and tell her that I never 
shall forget either her or her dear good mother, and do you 
bdfieve me. 

Yours, 

Nelson and Bronte. 

"Write to the Duke of Queensberry and say how truly 
sensible I am of all his kindness. When I am on board I will 
write him a line ; and say every thing for me to the Duke of 
Hamilton, and the Marquis of Douglas, Mr. Este, &c. : and 
to the Doctor and my sisters you will say every thing that is 
kind, and never forget me to your good mother.” 
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And at tlie moment of departure : — 

BY MESSENGER. 


“ May 20th, 1803. 

My dearest Emma, 

^^The boat is on shore, and five minutes sets me afloat. 
I can only pray that the great God of heaven may bless and 
preserve you, and that we may meet again in peace and m 
true happiness. I have no fears. Your dear kind letters 
are just come. 

" Yours, 

‘^Nelson and Bronte 

When arrived on board the Victory he penned another 
letter, and again on the 21st. 

** Victory, May 21st, 1803. 

‘^My dearest Emma, 

^^This morning we stopped a Dutch ship from Surinam, of 
some value. Hardy carries her into Plymouth. We have a 
fine wind. I have only a moment to say, God in heaven 
keep you. 

Yours, 

Nelson and Brontei.^^ 


“ May 22nd, 1803. 

Eight o’clock in the morning. 

‘‘ My dearest Emma, 

We are now in sight of Usbant, and shall see Admiral 
Cornwallis in an hour. I am not in a little fret, on the idea 
that he may keep the Victory, and turn us all into the Am- 
phion. It will make it truly uncomfortable ; but I cannot 
help myself. We are very comfortable. Mr Elliot is happy, 
has quite recovered his spirits ; he was very low at Portsmouth. 
George Elliot is veiy well ; say so to Lord Minto. Murray, 
Sutton, in short every body m the ship, seems happy; and if 
we should fall in with a French man-of-war, I have no fears but 
they will do as we used to do. Hardy has gone into Ply- 
mouth to see our Dutchman safe. I think she will turn out 
a good prize 

"" Gaetano desires his duty to Miledi ! He is a good man ; 
and, I dare say, will come back: for, I think, it cannot be a 
long war ; just enough to make me independent in pecumary 
matters. If the wind stands, on Tuesday we shall be on the 
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coast of Portugal ; and before next Sunday, in the Mediterra- 
nean. 

I shall now stop till I have been on board the Admiral.” 

« May 23rd. 

We were close in with Brest yesterday, and found by a 
frigate that Admiral Cornwallis had a rendezvous at sea* 
thither we went, but to this hour cannot find him,. It blows 
strong. What wind we are losing ! If I cannot find the 
Admiral by six o’clock, we must all go into the Amphion* and 
leave the Victory to my great mortification. So much for 
the wisdom of my superiors. 

I keep my letter open to the last, for I still hope ; and I 
am sure, there is no good reason for my not going out in 
the Victory. I am just embarking in the Amphion : cannot 
find Admiral CornwaUis. 

May God in heaven bless you ^ prays your most 
sincere, 

** Nelson and Bronte. 

Stephens V publication I should hke to have. I have left 
my silver seal ; at least I cannot find it.” 

* Alexander Stephens, Esq , author of a “ History of the Wars of the French 
Reryolution,” 2 toIs. 4to. Lond. 1803. He apphed to Lord Nelson for informa- 
tion relating to the proceedings in the Bay of Naples The following is printed 
from the draft of Nelson's reply, and is in Lady Hamilton's hand-wnting 

** 23, Piccadilly, February 10th, 1803. 

“ Sir, 

By your letter, I believe that you wish to be correct in your History, and 
therefore desire to be informed of a transaction relative to Naples. I cannot, at 
this moment, enter at large into the subject to which you allude ; but I shaU 
bnefly say, that neither Cardinal Ruffo, Captain Foote, nor any other person had 
any power vested m them to enter mto any Treaty with the rebels — that even the 
paper which they so improperly signed, was not acted upon, as I very happily 
arrived at Naples, and prevented such an mfamous transaction from taking place. 
I put aside the dishonourable Treaty, and sent the rebels notice of it , therefore, 
when the rebels surrendered, they came out of the castles as they ought, without 
any honours of war, and trusting to the judgment of their Sovereign. 

** If you aUude to Mrs Williams's book, I can assure you that nearly all she 
wntes relative to Naples, is either entirely destitute of foundation, or faMy 
represented If you wish to have any conversation with me on this subject, I am 
at home every mormng at 10 o'clock, and am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

‘'Nelson anu Bbont^" 

The Mrs Williams alluded to by Lord Nelson, was Miss Helen Mana Williams, 
author of ** Sketches of Manners and Opinions m the French Republic," 2 vols. 
8vo and has been well descnbed in the Pictorial History of England (Vol. vm. 
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^ My dearest Emma« 

Here we are in the middle of the Bay of Biscay — nothing 
to be seen but the sky and water. I left the Victory at eight 
o’clock last nighty a reflection I think on those who ordered 
me^ for I am sure she is not wanted off Brest. Hardy takes 
good care of us, and the Amphion is very comfortable. 

May 26th. We have now got a foul wind, thanks to the 
Admiralty and our not finding Admiral Cornwallis off Brest, 
for we could with ease have been round Cape St. Vincent, 
when this would have been a fair wind. Not a vessel is to 
be seen on the face of the waters. 

May doth. Our wind has been foul, blowing fresh and a 
nasty sea. We are stiU off Cape Finisterre. We have seen 
some Spaniards but not one Frenchman. We speak nothing 
for I am very anxious to get to my station. This is all lost 
time, and the sooner I get to work, the sooner, if it please 
God, I shall return. Perhaps by my being delayed much 
harm may arise, and even Sicily may fall into the hands of the 
French, but we are carrying sail, doing our utmost. Patience 
is a virtue at sea. Your dear picture and Horatia^s are hung 
up, it revives me even to look upon them. Your health is 
as regularly drank as ever — the third toast, and that is all 
we drink. Sutton was in desperation when we left the Vic- 
tory. As to news, you will not expect after what I have told 
you that we have not spoken a vessel. Gaetano has been 
tolerable — ^William very sea-sick. 

JuTie 2nd. We have just passed the rock at Lisbon, 
and with a gentle fair wind, if it holds, we shall be off Cape 
St. Vincent in the night. 

June Brd. We have had a fresh breeze and fair ; at this 
moment, two o^clock, we are entering the Straits of Gibraltar, 
having run more than 100 leagues since eight o^clock yester- 
day morning. I have caught a little cold, but am otherwise 
very well I am anxious to hear what is passing. I hope 
that we shall anchor at Gibraltar at eight o^clock. 

June 4:th. I am sailing at one o’clock, having just been 


p 16 ), as “a rabid Repabbcaness, a vain, conceited, heartless woman, who had 
fixed hei abode m France as a new and enlarged Goshen, and who had scribbled 
and printed a stupendous quantity of nonsense in praise of the whole Revolution, 
and m dispraise of all Kingly Governments, and all Kings, whether constitutional 
or despotic.” 
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to pay my respects to the Governor* We captured a brig 
from the West Indies yesterday, and our boats another brig 
this morning. Buonaparte’s brother, Jerome^ passed a few 
days ago in a ship of the line from Martinique. 

Yours, 

Nelson and Beont£ 

I am much hurried, for they know nothing of the war.’’ 

The following from John Scott, Esq., Lord Nelson’s Secre- 
tary, to Lady Hamilton, explains his removal from the Victory 
into the Amphion. 

" Amphion in Gibraltar Bay, 

8 o'clock, p M 3rd June, 1803. 

Dear Madam, 

‘^We have this moment anchored here, and I have the 
pleasure of acquainting your Ladyship that Lord Nelson is 
in excellent good health and spirits. We were hopeful when 
we left Spithead to have fallen in with Admiral Cornwallis off 
Brest, and that he would have allowed the Victory to have 
gone on with us, but we were much disappointed at not finding 
the Commander-in-chief, particularly as his Lordship con- 
sidered it proper to leave the Victory to add to the show off 
Brest, and proceed in this ship This change gave a good 
deal of trouble, besides the many inconveniencies which must 
be submitted to before the Victory may join His Lordship 
left his steward with all his stock, &c., a few trunks of linen 
excepted, on board that ship, so that until we get her, we 
shall not be able to commence regular Ao7f5ekeepmg, but I 
beg to assure your Ladyship, the moment that is the case, 
the most strict regard shall be paid to everything that con- 
cerns his Lordship’s interests. We only remain here a few 
hours, so that I shall not be able to give your Ladyship the 
news of the Rock till my next. His Lordship has been 
particularly anxious to get here, but I am happy to ob- 
serve that his health has not been in any degree affected by 
it, nor has it brought on any internal complaint ; I have the 
remedy ready in case it should be wanted, and have directed 
Gaetano to watch narrowly the least appearance of any indis- 
position. His Lordship’s life is so valuable and dear to his 
friends and country, that I trust Providence will ever guard 
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and defend him from all danger ; if the assistance of man can 
contribute to his happiness, or avert any danger, I am sure 
his Lordship will be in the fuU possession of the former, and 
never in any risk of the latter, for every one about him ap- 
pears more anxious than another for his welfare. I have the 
pleasure of seeing your Ladyship^s picture, it is hung up in 
the cabin, it is an excellent likeness, and one of the hand- 
somest I ever saw. We have the honour every day of drmk- 
mg a bumper to the health of the original, as our Guardian 
Angel, and I sincerely hope our wishes may contribute to 
that desirable end. I have many thanks to return your 
Ladyship for the kind and polite attention I had the honour 
to receive from you when in London, and to assure you that 
I sh^ ever think of it with grateful remembrance, and be 
particularly happy if it shall ever be in my power to shew 
your Ladyship how sensibly I feel your much respected kind- 
ness. I hope Dr. Nelson and his good family are well : may I 
presume on your Ladyship^s kindness to make offer of my 
best compliments when you write them. With every wish 
for your Ladyship’s health and happiness, I have the honour 
to be with great and due regard, 

^^Dear Madam, 

Your most obedient and faithful humble servant, 

^^JOHN SCOTT.^^ 

Nelson’s correspondence with Lady Hamilton thus con- 
tinues : — 

“June 10th, twenty leagues east of Algiers, 

My dearest Emma, 

We left Gibraltar at three o’clock, June 4th. The next 
day we took a French brig from Cette, and a Dutch one from 
the same place. We have had foul winds, but by exertion 
are got so far on our voyage, and at present our wind is 
favourable, but with a nasty sea. The Admiral has had a 
severe cold, and is a little feverish. I really beheve from anxiety 
to get on his station. Mr. Elliot, if this wind continues, 
leaves us to-morrow, as he passes over to Sardinia, and we 
inside the island of Galeta, passing Turin and Cape Bon 
Gaetano will go in the Maidstone, and I hope return in her ; 
but I think that very doubtful, when he once gets with his 
wife and family. 
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How this letter will get home I know not. It will be 
read by every post oflSce from Naples to London 

The Admiral does not mean to stay at Malta more than 
twenty-four hours, for he is very anxious to get ofiF Toulon. 
News I can tell you none, except from vessels spoke. We 
find that it was the Jemappe, seventy-four, passed the Straits 
a little before us, she was m a calm off Majorca, the 31st of 
May, so that if we had proceeded direct m the Victory, we 
should have had her to a certainty. This letter will probably 
find you returning from Hilborough, where my fancy tells 
me you are thinking of setting out, for it will amuse you by 
change of scene. I have wTote Gibbs a long letter to know 
something about Bronte — this is a matter 1 am determined 
to settle as speedily as possible, for the Admiral says it is 
shameful the way it has been managed. I have also wrote 
about your things at Malta. You forgot to give me the 
order, but I suppose they will believe me. 

June 11 th. Mr. Elliot just leaving us, but this letter I 
send to Gibbs to send by the post, therefore I cannot write 
all I wish, but when the Admiral gets off Toulon, he mtends 
sending a vessel direct to England. 

** Yours, &c.^’ 

Nelson WTote the same day to Sir John Acton, and com- 
municated to him his orders in regard to Naples, viz. ; — 
Your Lordship is to be very attentive in observing if the 
French have any design of attacking the kingdoms of Naples 
or Sicily, and your Lordship is to exert yourself to coun- 
teract it, and to take, sink, bum, or destroy any ships or 
vessels which may be so employed, and to afford to his Sici- 
lian Majesty and his subjects, all the protection and assist- 
ance may be in your power, consistently with a due attention 
to the other important objects entmsted to your care 

He also wrote to the King and the Queen of the Two 
Sicilies. The Ambassador left the Amphion on the 11th, 
The Queen wrote thus to Lord Nelson : — 


6, 1803. 

I have read your letter, my worthy and respected Lord? 
addressed to General Acton and to Elliot, which has pro- 
* Dispatches and letters, Vol. v p. 82. 
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duced a lively sensation. You enter into our position and cir- 
cumstances perfectly, in prudently employing the strictest 
vigilance both by sea and land, so that we may not be com- 
promised, and no pretext supplied to the destroyers of the 
human race for devouring us. *You render us the most 
essential service, and have another claim on our eternal 
gratitude — depend on our vigilance, which is excited by a 
complete mistrust, and knowledge of the activity and per- 
fidity of those we watch, and you shall be informed of every 
thing. What you send me increases my gratitude towards 
your loyal Government, and my satisfaction at their having 
chosen your worthy self for the command in the Mediterra- 
nean is infinite, and adds greatly to my tranquillity and 
safety. The stationing a ship constantly in the Gulf of 
Naples to be ready for any occasion augments the obligations 
of my family and myself tow^ards you. You know that the 
Algerines have dared to declare war against the British flag, 
which renders the navigation still more difficult. I should 
be infinitely obliged could you send a first-rate frigate to 
Naples, which cruising the Adnatic would observe Tarento, 
Otranto, and caiTy the letters to Trieste, and our Minister 
to Vienna, the Commander Ruffo, without such protection, 
has no safe means of proceeding to his appointment. Pardon 
these demands and inconveniences, but I know your obliging 
attention. Rely also upon my esteem and eternal gratitude. 
Your sincere and very attached friend, 

Charlotte. 

“ The King my husband, and all my dear children desire 
me to present their compliments and assurance of eternal 
esteem and gratitude.^^. 

Nelson wrote on the 14lh to the Capitan Pacha, and 
acquainted his Highness of his appointment as Commander- 
in-chief of the Fleet in the Mediterranean, and that he had 
instructions to prevent the French from disturbing the tran- 
quillity of the Ottoman empire, and to give every assistance 
in his power to the Sublime Porte, and its subjects. He also 
addressed the Government of the Republic of the Seven Isles 
to the same effect, and referred to Mr. Spindion Foresti for 
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the sentiments of respect he entertained towards them, recol- 
lecting very vividly the testimony offered to him by the 
Presidents of the island of Zante, after the Battle of the Nile. 
He directed Captain William Edward Cracraft/ of the Anson, 
to cruise between Cape MJfcapan, and the south-west end of 
Candia, for the protection of commerce, and the destruction 
of the enemy, having received information that the French 
had a squadron of frigates in the Archipelago. The Maid- 
stone, Captain Mowbray,^ was dispatched with Mr* Elliot to 
Naples, and in her passage captured a French brig, L’Arabe, 

^ This officer commanded the Sea Fencibles on the coast of Sussex, and died at 
Chichester after a few days illness, in 1810, at the age of 48 years. 

® Richard Hussey Mowbray was a native of Plymouth, bora March 16th, 1776, 
and related to Sir Richard Bickerton, with whom he first went to sea in 1789. 
He served on the Newfoundland, Channel, and Jamaica stations. He had an op- 
portunity of seeing much service, and was soon made a Lieutenant, and appointed 
to the Magicienne of 32 guns, and was at the taking of Port-au-Pnnce, after 
which, m 1794, he commanded the Ply, and brought home the bearers of the 
Dispatches on that occasion. He afterwards conveyed His Royal Highness the 
Duke of York from Helvoetsluys to Harwich, and assisted at the capture of two 
Dutch hne-of-battle ships, one higate, two sloops of war, nine Bast Indiamra, 
and about sixty oUier vessels in Plymouth Sound. In April, 1797, he was made 
a Fost-Captam, and served as a volunteer with Sir Richard Bickerton m 
the Ramiilies and the Ternble In 1801, he was commissioned to the Maid- 
stone fngate, and sent to the Mediterranean with mformation of the Peace of 
Amiens Conveying the Russian Ambassador from Naples to Constantinople, he 
received a pelisse from the Grand Vizir. In 1803, he capture^ the bng L*Arahe 
with the antiquities as above stated, and in August of this year Lord Nelson ap- 
pointed him to the Active, and stationed him as a fngate of observation off Toulon, 
in 1805, he, together with the Seahorse, Capt the Hon Courtenay Boyle, was chased 
by the French fleet, but they effected their escape He afterwards cruised on the 
Irish station, and m 1807 accompanied Sir J. T. Duckworth to the DaidaaeUes, and 
most gallantly distinguished himself m the battle off Point Pesquies. On the return 
through the Dardanelles, his ship received one of those tremendous granite balls 
already mentioned, weighing SOOlbs , and measuring six feet and a half m circum- 
ference It struck the vessel two feet above the water, lodged on the orlop deck 
close to the magazme scuttle, without injunng any one ^ Proceedmg to Malta 
with the Russian Ambassador, the Active was repaired, and afterwards em- 
ployed in the Adriatic. He then commanded the Montague of 74 guns, and was 
at the reduction of Santa Maura. In 1811, he was employed in the Repulse in 
the m-shore squadron off Toulon, and then m arduous service with Rear-Admiral 
Hallo well. Off Port Moqean and m the Gulf of Genoa, he subsequently ren- 
dered much service, and in 1814 escorted a fleet of merchantmen from Malta 
to England In 1815, he was made C B., attained the rank of Rear- 
Admiral, July 19, 1821, and died Senior Vice-Admiral of the Red, and K C.B 
in November 1842 
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which had on board several cases of antiquities from Athens, 
supposed to be for Buonaparte and the French Republic. 
They were, however, for the Count de Choiseul Goufl5er,^ as 
appears by the following letter : — 

^ “Atix Eavx de Bareges, 

1st Sept. 1803. 

My dear Lord, 

I am informed that a number of antiquities, &c. belonging 
to the Comte de Choiseul Gouffier, formerly French Ambassa- 
dor at Constantinople, have lately been captured on board a 
French corvette, which was taken by an English frigate off 
Sicily. Your Lordship can be in no doubt what these vessels 
were, though I am ignorant of their names. But as I take upon 
myself to assure your Lordship, that the articles claimed by 
the Comte de Choiseul are really his private pr<%erty, and as I 
had occasion to witness the treachery and losses to which he 
was subjected in regard to similar matters, from his country^ 
men and dependents in Turkey, I feel anxious to recom- 
mend his case, in a particular manner, to your Lordship's 
goodness. 

I am aware that these effects must be disposed of accord- 
ing to the general rules of the service ; still, I am confident 
your Lordship will have the kindness to order every indulgence 

* Count de Choiseul Gouffier, an eminent scholar and antiquary, was bom at 
Pans, Sept. 27, 1752 He studied, under the Abbe Barthelemy, from whom he 
derived his taste for learmng, and the study of history and antiquities He visited 
many countnes, travelled m 1776 through Greece and Asia Mmor, and com- 
menced the pubbcation of the results of his studies upon his return to France 
m 1782, in a splendid volume, entitled, ‘‘Voyage Pittoresque delaGrece^’ 
Louis XVI named him his Ambassador to Constantinople in 1784, where he 
erected an observatory, and established a pnntmg press Corresponding with 
Louis XVI his papers vere seized m 1792, and he was proscribed He sought 
an asylum m Russia, and was protected by the Empiess Catherine II The Em- 
peror Paul named him a Counselloi of State, and Diiector of the Academy of 
Arts, and of the Impenal Library In 1802, he returned to Fiance, and although 
depnved of the principal part of his fortune, he collected around him many 
friends of arts and letters, and in 1 809, published the first part of the second 
volume of his splendid work, the remaining portion of which appeared after his 
death, under the editorship of M M Barbi6 du Bocage and Letronne. Upon 
the restoration of the Bourbons, Choiseul Gouffier was made a Peer of France, a 
Minister of State, and Pnvy Counsellor In 1816, he returned to his former 
seat in the Royal Academy, and contnbuted to the tiansactions of that learned 
body He died of an attack of apoplexy at Ais-la-Chapelle, June 20, 1817. 
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to be shewn to the Comte which can be granted to him. If 
they are necessarily to be sold, it would be an essential obli- 
gation to him^ that the purchase could be made /or him 
agreeably to the instructions he may send for the purpose. 
If the purchase were bettef made in the name of an English- 
man^ I would then beg you to authorize its being transacted 
on my account, according to the Comte’s instructions, and to 
be paid for by his agent, or by drafts, on Messrs. Coutts, for 
my behoof, which will be immediately honoured. The unfor- 
tunate situation in which I stand will apologize to your Lord- 
ship for my not adding more than the expression of my very 
best wishes which ever attend you, and with which, 1 have 
the honour to remain, 

Most faithfully and truly yours, 

Elgin. 

It were, I am sure, unnecessary for me to recommend to 
your friendship and assistance the several matters in which 
Sir Richard Bickerton, and my other friends, had taken a 
warm interest for me. I am confident of your Lordship’s 
kindness.” 

Arrived at Gibraltar, Lord Nelson had the Guerrier fitted 
up for the reception of between 3 and 400 prisoners, and 
suggested to the Admiralty the appointment of a Lieutenant, 
Purser, and proper officers to her as a guard of safety. He 
suggested also the propriety of a similar estabhshment at 
Malta. He was much pleased with the Amphion, and de- 
scribed her to Captain Sutton as one of the nicest frigates he 
had seen. Oflf Messina he heard with much displeasure 
that a breach of neutrality had been committed by Captain 
Fyffe of the Cyclops, and by the Experiment, in the Bay of 
Naples, at anchor, in sending their boats to capture two 
French vessels coming into the port. One was immediately 
restored, and the other directed to be so when it should 
arrive at Malta. Nelson was very rigid m observing a strict 
neutrality, and would not allow it to be broken with impu- 
nity. He had upon his arrival at Malta, on the 15th, been 
enthusiastically received. He left it on the l7th, and as the 
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foilowHig letter shews^ ws® in the passage of the Faro on 
the 20th • 

** June 20th, 1803. 

My dear Emma, 

I am now in the passage of the Pharo. Charles is with 
me, and Captain Capel says behaves very well. I dare not 
say more, for I never expect you will ever receive this letter 
from 

Yours.’^ 

On June 25th : — * 

June 25th, off Capn, 

My dearest Emma, 

Close to Capri the view of Vesuvius calls so many cir- 
cumstances to my mind, that it almost overpowers my 
feelings. I do not believe that I shall have any opportunity^ 
of sending this letter to Naples, and if I did. Lord Nelson 
does not believe Mr. Elliot would have any opportunity of 
sendmg it safely to England, therefore I can tell you little 
more than here we are. We arrived at Malta June 15th, in 
the afternoon, and sailed Thursday in the night, Lord Nelson 
being so very anxious to join the fleet off Toulon. Sir A. 
Ball is veiy well, hut I think he looks melancholy. It was so 
hot that I was glad to breathe the sea air again. I saw the 
Marquis Testefatte — I think that is the name; he inquired 
after you. What is going on in Italy I cannot tell you, and 
if I could, dare not by this conveyance. The Admiral tells 
me that very soon he shall have a good and safe opportunity, 
therefore believe all the kind things I would say, and your 
fertile imagination come up to them. 

Yours. 

Charles is very well. The Maidstone is just in sight 
from Naples, where she went with Mr. Elliot. Reports say, 
by the Maidstone, that all at Naples have great confidence in 
Lord Nelson.^^ 

‘ This, and the precedmg letters, aie without signature, and from the mode m 
which they were written, display his caution in a correspondence through the 
post. 
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Nelson was now much occupied in corresponding with 
Mr. Elliot and Sir John Acton as to the conduct to be 
pursued in order to preserve the Two Sicilies. Lord Nelson 
was charged by the Government with the exercise ^of his 
discretion as to the steps to be taken with r^ard to the Two 
Sicihes and to the possession of the Citadel and Fort of 
Messina. He was anxious to prepare against any accident ; 
and to secure an asylum and safe retreat to the royal family, 
he proposed to leave either a ship of the line or a frigate 
always at Naples. In a private letter to Sir John Acton he 
says, If I know myself, it is to know that the more my friends 
are in distress, the more I am anxious to save them. A mouse 
assisted a lion, w^hich is the only compaiison I can make in 
arrogating to myself the power of assisting a King of the 
House of Bourbon ; and I am sorry to say, the only one who 
has strictly preserved his honour, or dignity and fidelity to 
his Allies, and I shall feel proud in aiding you, my dear Sir 
John, in saving these two fine kingdoms, and Mr. Elliot mil 
join us most cordially in this good work. All we must take 
care of is, not to run the risk of Sicily, beyond the line of 
prudence ; on this point, we rely {as the seaman^s phrase is) 
on your Excellency's look out. You must be aware of our dis- 
tance, and be in time. I will, if you send to me off Toulon, 
either attend myself, or send Sir Richard Bickerton.’^^ 

Lord Nelson upon quitting Capn fiirnished his Excellency 
Mr, Elliot with an order, directed to the Senior Captain of 
His Majesty’s ships in the Bay of Naples, to take on board, 
upon its presentation, the King, Queen, and Royal family 
of Naples a^d convey them to Palermo or such other place as 
the King might choose to proceed to. The order also ex- 
tended to His Majesty’s Minister and suite, and also to afford 
as much protection as possible to British subjects and their 
property* Nelson ordered Captain Richardson^ of the Juno, 
to cruise off Cape Spartivento and on the coast towards 
Tarento for the purpose of interrupting French troops which 
Nelson suspected would be conveyed along shore. His 
ordeis were to take, sink, burn, and destroy them without 

* Fiom a copy in the Elliot Papers Dispatches and Letteis, Vol. v. p 90. 

® This ofiicer died after a long illness, December 28th, 1816. 
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regard to their being in any ship or vessel bearing a Neutral 
flag. This determined measure arose fix)m the French 
having taken possession of Pescara;, Brindisi, Otranto and 
Tarento, and his fears that troops might thence be sent into 
Sicily or on the coast of Calabria opposite- He also issued 
orders to Captain Schomberg^ of the Madras, or the Senior 
Officer of the ships at Malta to give any assistance that might 
be required by General Villettes to convey troops from Malta 
into Sicily. The importance of a Commander-in-chief of 
Nelson^s vigour and capacity was strongly manifested at this 
time. His paper^ to the Right Hon. Henry Addington, 
giving in brief the condition of Gibraltar, Algiers, Malta, 
Sicily, Sardinia, Rome, Tuscany, Genoa or Liguria, and the 
Morea, and his suggestions to the Government as to measures 
which it might be deemed advisable to adopt, exhibits 
Nelson’s powers m a very prominent and effective manner. 
The Rev. Mr. Scott, Lord Nelson^s chaplain and translator. 


* Chailes Marsh Schomberg was the son of Sir Alexander Schoxoberg, bom at 
Dublin, and went to sea with his father He was m active service dunng the 
Revolutionary war under Admiral Macbnde with whom he contmued until he 
was made a Lieutenant m 1 795 He served under Captam Lonis of the Minotaur, 
and with the Fleet off Cadiz was engaged m vanous danng enterprises with the 
Spanish flotilla and land batteries. In 1798 he went to the Mediterranean and 
was at the Battle of the Nile, where he took possession of the Aquilon He was 
afterw ards actively engaged on the coast of Italy, as already described m the account 
of Captain Louisas proceedings m the Minotaur Lieutenant Schomberg accom- 
panied Loid Keith to Egypt m the Foudroyant, and was Flag Lieutenant on that 
occasion Advanced to the rank ot Commander, he was appointed to the Terma- 
gant sloop, and received the gold medal of the Impenal Ottoman Order of the 
Crescent After the evacuation of Egypt, he went to Turns, and obtained the thanks 
ot Governor Ball, and the present of a piece of plate for his servjees Upon his 
return to England he was appointed to the Hibeinia, and went to the Tagus. In 

1 8 1 0 he commanded the Astrea, w ent to the Cape of Good Hope, was detached to the 
Mauiitius and fought an action with a French squadron near Madagascar, May 21, 

1811 In 1813, he was appointed to the Nisns, sent to Brazil, and convoyed 
home a laige fleet of merchantmen In 1815, he was made C B and appomted 
to the Rochtoi c, 80 guns, the Flag ship of Sir Graham Moore m 1820 He 
leturncd in foui years and was paid off at Chatham He attained the rank of 
Real -Admiral, was, in addition to the Companionship of the Bath, a Knight 
Commander of the Guelphic Order, and of the Royal Portuguese Order of the 
Towei and Sword He died Lieutenant-Go\emor of Dominica, January 1st, 1835. 

^ See Dispatches and Letteis, Vol v p. lOG-11 , horn Autograph m the Sid- 
mouth Papeis 
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saysj, that the services in which Lord Nelson w’as at this time 
engaged, were so comphcated and harassing, and requiring so 
much untiring patience and watchfulness, that they gave full 
and anxious employment not only to himself but to all who 
were in his confidential service. 

Off Monte Christo on the 1st of July, Lord Nelson ordered 
Captain Hardy of the Amphion to seize all vessels and 
property belonging to Genoa or the Ligurian Republic, the 
Government of the Republic having adopted the wishes of 
the French Minister as acts of their own Government, and 
thereby become hostile to Great Britain. He transmitted 
intelligence of these transactions to Sir Evan Nepean, Bart, 
for the Admiralty, and strongly advised an immediate block- 
ade of Genoa in order to cut off supplies for the southern part 
of France and the northern parts of Italy. On his course 
from Monte Christo to Toulon, which voyage was unusually 
slow from the frequent calms and contrary winds. Nelson 
wrote the following letter to Lady Hamilton : — 


'‘July, isos. 


My dearest Emma, 

Although I have wrote letters from various places, merely 
to say ^Here I am/ and ^ There I am,’ — yet, as I have no 
doubt but they would all be read, it was impossible for me to 
say more than ‘ Here I am, and well,^ and I see no prospect 
of any certain mode of conveyance, but by sea ; which, with 
the means the Admiralty has given me, of small vessels, can 
be but seldom. 

Our pas|pges have been enormously long. From Gib- 
raltar to Malta, we were eleven days, arriving the 15th in the 
evening, and sailing in the night of the 16th, that is, three in 
the morning of the 17 th, and it was the 26th before we got 
off Capri 5 where I had ordered the frigate, which carried 
Mr. Elhot to Naples, to join me. 

I send you copies of the King and Queen’s letters. I am 
vexed that she did not mention you ^ I can only account for 
it, by her’s being a political letter. You will only shew the 
King and Queen’s letters to some few particular friends. The 
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King is very low ; lives mostly at Belvidere ; Mr. Elliot had 
not seen either him or the Queen, from the l7th^ the day of his 
arrival^ to the 21st. On the next day he was to he presented. 

I have made up my mind, that it is part of the plan of 
that Corsican scoundrel, to conquer the kingdom of Naples. 
He has marched 13,000 men into the kingdom, on the 
Adriatic side; and he will take possession with as much 
shadow of right of Gaeta and Naples : and if the poor King 
remonstrates, or allows us to secure Sicily, he will call it war, 
and declare a conquest. 

have cautioned General Acton, not to risk the Royal 
family too long, hut Naples will he conquered, sooner or 
later, as it may suit Buonaparte’s convenience. The Morea 
and Egypt are likewise in his eye. An army of full 70,000 
men are assembling in Italy. I am, you may believe, very 
anxious to get off Toulon, to join the Fleet. Sir R. Bickerton 
went from off Naples, the day I left Gibraltar. We passed 
Monte Christo, Bastia, and Cape Corse, yesterday ; and am 
now moving slowly direct for Toulon. What force they 
have I know not ; indeed, I am totally ignorant, some say 
nme sail of the line, some say seven, some five. If the former, 
they will come out, for we have only the same number, 
including sixty-fours, and very shortly manned. However, 
I hope they will come out, and let us settle the matter. You 
know I hate being kept in suspense. 

July 8th . — I left this note, to put down what force the 
French have at Toulon. Seven sail of the line ready, five 
frigates, and six corvettes. One or two more in about a week. 
We to-day, eight sail of the line, to-morrow, seven, including 
two sixty-four gun ships. 

I have not mentioned my Bronte affairs to Acton, as yet ; 
but, if Naples remains much longer, I shall ask the question. 
But I expect nothing from them, I beheve, even Acton 
wishes himself well and safely removed. I think from what 
I hear that the King’s spirits are so much depressed, that he 
will give up the reins of Naples, at least to his son, and retire 
to Sicily Sir Wilham, you know, always thought that he 
would end his life so. Certainly, his situation must be 
heart-breaking. 
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^ We joined this morning the fleet. The men in the ships 
are good ; but the ships themselves are a little the worse for 
wear^ and very short of their complements of men. We shall 
never be better; therefore, let them come, the sooner the 
better. 

I shall write a line to the Ihike,^ that he may see I do 
not forget my fidends, and I rely on your saying every kind 
thing for me to the Doctor, Mrs. Nelson, &c. &c. 

Yours, 

"Nelson and Bronte/^ 

The following appears to be the letter of the King of 
Naples to Lord Nelson, referred to in the preceding letter 

"Admiral Nelson, Duke of Bront^ 

" Your letter of the 10th of June gave me the liveliest 
satisfaction, which would have been complete, could I have 
had the pleasure of seeing you, but the reasons which induce 
you to abstain from granting it to me I quite appreciate. I 
recognize in that attention another proof of the constant 
attachment which I have experienced on so many other cri- 
tical occasions. The hand of Providence again weighs on me 
and on my people. I see no hope or consolation but in the 
friendship of your august Sovereign, who was always my 
faithful and sincere ally. His support is certain, since he 
has appointed you to the command in these seas. I shall 
assurecUy be imder new obligations, and shall receive new 
succour from your valour and activity, to which I am infi- 
nitely indebted, as well as to the fnendship of the British 
nation. I must solicit your immediate consideration of my 
position. I may lose the Kingdom of Naples, and must act 
with circumspection, in saving one part, not to risk the whole 
of the kingdom. Yon are too attached, and see too clearly 
aH the circumstances, for me to fear being compromised, 
whilst I am also assured of being supported and perhaps 
saved a second time. I am very desirous of making Monsr. 


* Queensberry. 


Collection of Letters, Vol i p. 123. 
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Elliot’s acq«€dntaace. I knew Ms excellent father, and 
have heard his praises spoken of. I trust in his intelligence^ 
and in yours. You know my mode of thinking, it will remain 
the same to my last moment. Receive my wishes for all that 
interests you in every respect ; and I pray God to have you, 
Admiral Nelson, Duke of Bront4, in Ms holy keeping. 

Your affectionate 

^^Ferbinando B. 

At Naples, the 20th June, 1803.’’ 

Lord Nelson also wrote to his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Clarence, and observed : — 

It is, perhaps, very difficult for any one to say what are 
the plans of Buonaparte ; he is assembling a very large army in 
Italy, and has already placed 13,000 men in the kingdom of 
Naples. I thmk it can only be with a view to conquer it, 
when it may, on some pretence or other, suit his convenience. 
The Morea, and ultimately Egypt, are in Ms view ; therefore, 
his assembling so many troops in Italy — they say full 
80,000 — can only be for the purpose of removing them across 
the Adriatic. With this idea, I fully expect that the French 
fleet from Brest wid assuredly come into the Mediterranean, 
to protect Ms army across the water, and along-shore from 
Genoa, Leghorn, &c. which are full of troops. We must 
keep a good look-out, both here and off Brest ; and if I have 
the means, I shall try and fight one party or the other, before 
they form a junction.’’^ 

On the 8th Lord Nelson joined the fleet with Sir Richard 
Bickerton ; he found them looking well, but short of men. 
Sir Richard was desirous of remaining with Nelson in the 
Mediterranean, and requested Mm to communicate the same 
to Earl St. Vincent, which he did, adding that he had no 
objection, as he had always heard him spoken highly of as an 
officer. 

Captam Gore, of the Medusa, gave Nelson information of 


* Claike and McArthur, Vol u. p. 313. 
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the strength of the French fleet in the harbour of Toulon, 
and he determined on watching their movements most 
strictly. 

The following interesting letter to Lady Hamilton is from 
Lord Nelson^s Secretary : — 


“ Ampbion, off Toulon, 8th July, 1803. 

Dear Madam, 

I had the honour of writing your Ladyship on the 3rd 
tdtimo, and in order that I might not be too late, sealed up 
my letter just as we were going into Gibraltar Bay, on that 
evening. His Lordship went on shore next morning at five 
o^clock, after breakfast, to examine the state of the Yard, and 
pay his respects to the Governor. He returned about twelve, 
and after having finished his public dispatches, we left the 
Rock at four iu the afternoon. I had not an opportunity of 
getting on shore to see the beauties of that place, nor did I 
much desire it. War was considered there as inevitable, but 
they had no account of it till our arrival ; there was no news 
on the Rock. His Royal Highness the Duke of Kent had 
been some time gone previous to our arrival ; Sir Thomas 
Trigge, notwithstandmg, continues to act under his Sign 
Manual, but is now and then obliged to suspend some of his 
orders (which, however well they may answer, with Royalty 
to enforce them, are not perhaps so well calculated for 
another officer). His Royal Highnesses aides-de-camp con- 
sider his return as certain ; it is not, however, the public 
opinion, that such a desirable event is likely to take place, 
and therefore they are endeavouring to reconcile themselves 
to the absence of that illustrious military character. I forgot 
to mention to your Ladyship that we captured a French 
merchant brig off Tangier, and carried her into Gibraltar; 
she is supposed to be worth about £8000. On the 5th 
ultimo we captured another French merchant brig and a 
Dutch ship, and sent them to Malta. On the 11th his Lord- 
ship sent the Maidstone to Naples with his Excellency Mr. 
Elliot, who is really a pleasant, well-informed man. Gaetano 
went with him to see his wife, and w^as in very high spirits 
on the occasion. What a remarkable proof of his Lordship’s 
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goodness of heart to part with a man^ even for a short time, 
so essentially necessary to his comfort, as a servant. We did 
not get to Malta till the 15th, about four in the afternoon. 
Sir Richard Bickerton had left that place on the 18th of May, 
in consequence of the enemy^s movements, and was informed 
of the war on the 4th of June, by the Niger from Naples, the 
French Minister at that Court having received the official 
account of it some days previous to that, and long before it 
was known through any other channel. It was not known 
at Malta till we went there. We left that place on the l^th 
ultimo, early in the morning. It is certainly one of the best 
fortified towns in the world, and is worth every sacrifice we 
have made to possess ourselves of it. I hope we shall never 
give it up ; its local advantages to England are incalculable, 
although the possessing it may cost a considerable sum. We 
got off Naples on the 20th of June, and were joined by the 
Maidstone, who brought Gaetano back 5 this is a wonderful 
proof of his attachment, and really more than I expected. 
William did his best in the interval, though 1 fear was very 
deficient in many instances. We are now on our way to 
Toulon, where I hope we may soon amve, and find the Vic- 
tory before us, for although Captain Hardy’s kind attention 
cannot be excelled, yet the comfort of a large ship in this 
climate is so desirable, that we are all wonderfully anxious to 
fall in with her, and get settled. His Lordship, I have the 
pleasure to teU your Ladyship, is quite well, and in excellent 
health ; he has been very anxious (and no wonder, when it is 
considered how necessary his presence is off Toulon,) to jom 
Sir Richard Bickerton I have heard much of Lord Nelson^s 
abilities as an Officer and Statesman, but the account of the 
latter is infinitely short. In my travels through the service 
I have met with no character in any degree equal to his Lord- 
ship ; his penetration is quick, judgment clear, wisdom great, 
and his decisions correct and decided: nor does he in com- 
pany appear to bear any weight on his mind, so cheerful and 
pleasant that it is a happiness to be about his hand ; in fact, 
he is a great and wonderful character, and very glad and 
happy shall I be, if in the discharge of my duty, private and 
public, I have the good fortune to meet his Lordship’s appro- 
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bation. With every ^Aish for your Ladysbip^s health and 
happiness, I have the honour to remain, with great regard, 
Dear Madam, 

Your most obedient and faithftd humble servant, 

‘'^JoHN Scott. 

P.S. We arrived off here yesterday forenoon, * and this 
morning, 8th of July, fell in i^ith Sir Richard Bickerton and 
his squadron. We hear the Victory is in this countrv. I 
hope in fourteen days she will be with us/^ 

Lord Nelson also wrote to Lady Hamilton on the 12th : — 

** Ampbion, July 12th, 3803. 

My dearest Emma, 

now near two months since my departure, and 
thanks to the Admiralty, nothing is yet arrived, nor have I 
heard the least bit of English news. It is my intention, the 
first money I get, to pay off Mr. Graves^ ;62000 mortgage, 
which is due 1st October next, and after that Mr. Davison ; 
then I shall have Mr Matcham^s mortgage money lodged, 
after which I shall send you some to begin next spring our 
alterations ; but first I will, if I can, get out of debt. I am 
talking as if I had made a fortune, and God know^s, as yet I 
have not received one farthing of Pnze Money. Some vessels 
are taken, but they, even if they are condemned, will not give 
me much. Prize Money does not seem mj lot. However, 
time must give me something handsome, and I shall keep 
everybody alive, and on the look-out ; for although money may 
not absolutely constitute the whole of happiness, yet we both 
know that happiness sits much more easy when we have a 
purse of money to resort to, and we must allow that there is 
great comfort in it. 

J%tbj 18^A. Off Toulon. We have just had a three 
days gale, but we are close off Toulon, looking at them, I 
have not seen a single vessel these five days, except our own 
fleet ; therefore, I neither can tell you news, nor have received 
any. The happiness of keeping a station is always to have a 
foul wind, and never to hear the dehghtful sound. Steady, 
Victory, I hope, will soon join. I have heard Sutton has 
made £8000. in her in his way to join me, but I fear with 
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my usual prize luek I stall not share for his prizes ; but 
perseverance will do wonders, and some day I shall get very 
rich. Hardy has been very unwell, indeed I was afraid that 
he would have been obliged to go home, but he is much 
better. His loss would have been a most serious one to me. 
Rev. Dr. Scott^ is very busy translating; his health is much 
recovered. Murray, Hardy, and Mr. Scott are on a Court 
Martial, so I have all the ship to myself. My Secretary I 
esteem a treasure ; he is not only a clever man, but inde- 
fatigable in his business, and an extraordinary well behaved, 
modest man ; in short, I feel very well mounted at present, 
and I trust shall have no reason to wish for any alteration. 
I long to hear of your Norfolk excursion, and everything you 
have been about, for I ever am most warmly interested in all 
your actions. 

July 215^. We have not seen a vessel these many days. 
The Medusa and Termagant have been up the Gulf of Lyons, 
they spoke some Spaniards from Marseilles who tell them 
that all the seamen are sent to Toulon, and the merchant 
ships laid up. We are anxious for the Victory joining, as we 
are almost eating salt beef. Make my kind regards to Mrs. 
Cadogan, and all our friends, and be assured I ever am. 

Yours, 

Nelson anp Bronte.^^ 


On the 17 th, Captain Langford, who was wounded at the 
attack upon the Boulogne flotilla, wrote to Lady Hamilton : — 


M SliipFury, 
Downs, July 17th, 1803, 


" My dear Lady, 

Your kind mention of me to my family, believe me, is 
very flattering to me, and has made me both proud and 
grateful. I trust you will do me the justice to suppose I 
should lose no opportunity in assuring you of my respects, 
as well as informing you the moment I have any intimation 
of following our noble Admiral to the Mediterranean — for 
this you may guess I am extremely anxious. But I guess 
Lord St. Vincent, in his great goodness, does not think the 


The Chaplain, not a Doctor at that time See Appendix, No II 
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Fury^s services absolutely necessary in that quarter* After 
having so long followed the fortunes of our noble friend^ I 
confess I do not feel a relish for serving under any other. I 
intend writing to Lord St. Vincent on the subject, and any 
service you can be to me on the part of Lord Nelson, in this 
case, I shall ever acknowledge with much gratitude. I am 
grieved to find Sir William Bolton is still unemployed ; I had 
expected from the EarFs promises, he would immediately on 
the war have been called on. 

** I am sure he must be happy in governing his present 
command. I have not been as yet very successful ; in fact, 
the station I am on (which is the Downs) does not admit of 
it, being too far to the eastward to get prizes. I have had a 
brush with our friends the Boulognese — but no mischief done. 
My protegee is doing very w'eU. I am much obliged to you 
for your good intentions towards him. 

^ I hope you found the great County of Norfolk agreeable. 
I am no friend to it. Pray assure every body under your 
roof of my respects, and believe me ever, 

"Your much obliged, 

" Fred. Langpord.^^ 

Nelson was full of activity and eagerness regarding the 
French fleet, and on the 21st wrote to Captain Gore, of the 
Medusa, to gain every information respecting their move- 
ments, fearing they might be jomed by a squadron from the 
West Indies or from Brest. 

Sir Alexander Ball wrote to Lady Hamilton on the 23rd : — 

« Malta, 23rd July, 1803 

" My dear Lady Hamilton, 

" I was happy to hear from our most worthy Nelson that 
you were in good health, and supporting with as much for- 
titude as possible the greatest loss w^hich could happen to you, 
but which you must have foreseen, and knowing it to be 
unavoidable, your mind would be gradually preparing for 
the awful event. I hope that you will now be many years 
wdthout meeting any misfortune to interrupt your peace of 
mind, 

" I have great satisfaction in acquainting you that Lord 

VOL. II. Y 
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Nelson never looked in better health than when here. He will, 
I trust, return soon to his favourite spot with additional 
honours and wealth. If you should have any person coming 
here to whom I can be of use, pray command me, and con- 
sider me among your zealous j&iends. I have had a great 
deal of plague with the Foreign Ministers here. I found the 
Prince of Pantellaria disaffected to his Sicilian Majesty^s 
Ministers, and very unfriendly to the English ; he seemed 
devoted to the French. 

" My family enjoy good health here. My son is grown 
very much, and desires to be respectfully remembered to you. 
Adieu, my dear Lady Hamilton. Believe me, with every 
wish, your obliged and affectionate friend, 

'‘Alexander John Ball.^^ 

The Queen of Naples wrote to Lady Hamilton at this 
time : — 


“ My dear Lady, 

I take advantage of the departure of Mr. A^Courl^ to 
write to you. It is really so difficult now to find an oppor- 
tunity of communicating with England, that one ^s glad to 
seize any offer. I embrace this in order to assure you of my 
constant and unchanging sentiments towards you. I learnt 
with great interest and regret the loss you have sustained of 
the good Chevalier, and what much distresses me is, that you 
are left so indifferently provided for : that, I am really much 
grieved to hear, for I take the liveliest interest in all that 
concerns you My health is always ailing; that of my 
dear children, thank God, is good. We all recall with gra- 
titude the many attentions you bestowed upon us, and only 
desire to be able to shew you how we appreciate them. The 
command m the Mediterranean being given to the brave and 
virtuous Lord Nelson has filled us with joy, and w^e already 
feel the happy results of it. Adieu, my dear Lady ; let me 
have news of you sometimes, and believe me for life your 
grateful friend, 

“ Charlotte. 

“ The 26th July, 1803 '' 

^ Afterwaids Loid Heytesbury 
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Lord Nelson wrote to her Majesty the same day : — 

‘'Off Toulon, July 28, 1803 

Madam^ 

The first great object which is always nearest my heart 
is the safety of the persons of your Majesties^ and of all the 
Royal Family. The second, so far as it is in my power, is 
that of the Kingdom of Naples, which is a very diflScult 
aiafair. 

If your Majesty were to act with all the circumspection 
in your power, either the French would feel themselves 
offended, or, what is worse, if possible, their assistance would 
be given by force to the King, for the preservation of Sicily. 
The great wisdom of your Majesty will know all that I could 
allege upon this subject. I shall therefore only say, that if 
Sicily is lost, Europe will blame the councils of his Sicilian 
Majesty, and Lord Nelson, for having been so weak as to 
pay attention to, or credit what is reported by the agents of 
the present French Government. 

I have written to the English Government, declaring 
fully the unhappy position of the Kingdom of Naples ; regret- 
ting the orders given for the return of the army of Egypt, 
and setting forth with energy the necessity for sending troops 
not only to assist in the defence of Sicily, but in sufficient 
numbers to place garrisons in Gaeta, in the castles of Naples, 
if it should be expedient, and to send a body of men into 
Calabria, to support the loyal and brave inhabitants of that 
country of mountains, in case the French should be too 
imperious in their demands. 

His Excellency, Mr. Elliot, will inform your Majesty of 
the difficulty I have in leaving a ship of the hne at Naples, 
considering the present state of the enemy’s fleet at Toulon ; 
but I will never permit my personal feelings to weigh against 
the sacred interest which I shall always take in the safety 
and well-being of your Majesties, and of all the Royd 
Family 5 and I assure your Majesty that I am always 
Your most devoted and faithful servant. 

Nelson and Bronte.^^^ 

* Life of the Rev Dr Scott, p 111 

Y 2 
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Nelson was rendered unhappy at this time by intelligence 
that his friend Mr. Davison had got into trouble, and been 
prosecuted for bribeiy at the Ilchester election, and for which 
in April, 1804, he was sentenced by the Court of King’s 
Bench to twelve months imprisonment xn the Marshalsea 
prison. In a letter of the 27 th 5 Nelson sax s, " I hope in 
God. my dear Davison, that you will get over these damned 
prosecutions for the election It has, and does give me very 
serious uneasiness.”^ And on the 24th August : I was glad 
to hear, and hope it will prove true, that your damned elec- 
tioneenng business will be got quit of. It has cost me many 
bitter pangs: and without those feelings for our friends, 
there can be no friendship.”^ 

On the 1st of August, Lord Nelson wrote off Toulon to 
Lady Hamilton : — 


** Victory, off Toulon, August 1, 1803 

My dearest Emma, 

Your letter of May 31, which came under cover to Mr. 
Noble, of Naples, inclosing Davison’s correspondence with 
Plymouth, arrived by the Phoebe two days ago ; and this is 
the only scrap of a pen which has been received by any per- 
son in the fleet since we sailed from England. You will 
readily conceive the sensations which the sight and reading 
even your few lines [occasioned]. Sutton joined me yester- 
day, and we are all got into the Victory, and a few days will 
put us in order. Everybody gives a very excellent character 
of Mr. Chevalier, the servant recommended by Mr. Davison ; 
and I shall certainly live as frugal as my situation will admit. 
I have known the pinch, and shall endeavour never to know 
it again. I want £2000. to pay off Mr. Greaves,^ on October 
1st, but I have not received one farthing; I hope to receive 
some soon, Mr. Haslewood promised to see this matter kept 
right for me. 

Hardy is now busy, hanging up your and Horatia’s pic- 
ture 3 and I trust soon to see the other two safe arrived from 

Dispatches and Letters, Vol v p 143. From an autograph xn the possession 
of Colonel Davison 2 ^ 

® On account of the purchase of Merton, 
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the Exhibition. You will not expect much news from us. 
We see nothing. I have great fear that all Naples will fall into 
the hands of the French ; and, if Acton does not take care, 
Sicily also. However, I have given my final advice so fully 
and strongly, that, let what will happen, they cannot blame 
me. Captain Capel says, Mr. Elliot cannot bear Naples. 
I have no doubt but that it is very different to your time. 

The Qtueen, I fancy by the seal, has sent a letter to Castel- 
cicala ; her letter to me is only thanks for my attention to 
the safety of the kingdom. If Dr. Scott has time, and is 
able, he shall write a copy for you The King is very much 
retired. He would not see the French General St Cyr; 
w^ho came to Naples, to settle the contribution fm' the payment 
of the French my. The Queen was ordered to give him 
and the French Minister a dinner, but the King staid at Bel- 
videre. I think he will give it up soon, and retire to Sicily, 
if the French will allow him. Acton has never dared give 
Mr, Elliot, or one Englishman, a dinner. 

The fleet are ready to come forth ; but they will not come 
for the sake of fighting me. I have this day made George 
Elliot, Post ; Lieutenant Pettit, a Master and Commander ; 
and Mr. Hindmarsh, the gunner^s son of the Bellerophon, 
who behaved so well this day five years, a Lieutenant. I reckon 
to have lost two French seventy- fours by my not coming out 
in the Victory ; but I hope they will come soon, with interest. 
This goes to Gibraltar, by Sutton, in the Amphion, I shall 
write the Doctor in a day or two. I see by the French 
papers he has kissed hands. With regards, &c. &c. 

Yours, 

‘^Nelson and Biionte."^^ 

Lord Nelson dispatched Captain Sutton of the Amphion 
to cruise from Cape Spartel towards Madeira, and thence to 
Cape St. Vincent and to Cape Spartel, to gain information 
of the French fleet, and acquainted the Admiralty that the 
enemy^s force consisted of seven sail of the line, five or six 
frigates, and six or seven corvettes. At Genoa there were 
three Genoese vessels of war, about forty sail of merchant 


* Collection of Letter?, Vol. i p 129 
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ships, mi three Dutch merchantmen ; and at Marseilles, he 
learnt from vessels that had been spoken with, they were 
putting in requisition eighty or ninety sail of vessels of about 
forty tons each, to be fitted as gun-boats, and to proceed by 
the Canal of Languedoc to Bordeaux. He directed Captain 
Sir Eichard Strachan, Bart., of the Donegal, to proceed to 
the Straits of Gibraltar, and look after a French seventy-four 
and some frigates at Cadiz, impeding our trade. 

To Lady Hamilton he wrote on the 10th ; — 

Victory, off Toulon, August 10th, 1803. 

My dearest Emma, 

I take the opportunity of Mr. A^Court’s going through 
Spain with Mr. Elliot’s dispatches for England, to send this 
letter : for I would not for the world, miss any opportunity of 
sending you a line* 

By Gibraltar I wrote you as lately as the 4th j but 
all our ways of communicating with ^England are very un- 
certain ; and I believe the Admiralty must have forgot us ; 
for not a vessel of any kind or sort has joined us since I left 
^ Spithead. News I absolutely am ignorant of ; except that a 
schooner, belonging to me, put her nose into Toulon ; and 
four frigates popped out and have taken her, and a transport ^ 
loaded with water for the fleet. However, I hope to have an 
opportunity, very soon, of paying them the debt with interest. 

Mr. A'Court says, at Naples they hope that the mediation 
of Russia will save them : but I doubt if Russia will go to 
war with the French for any kingdom ; and they, poor souls ’ 
relying on a broken reed will lose Sicily. 

As for getting anything for Bronte, I cannot expect it ; 
for the finances of Naples are worse than ever. Patienza^ 
however, I will. 

I see many Bishops are dead. Is my brother tired of 
Canterbury ^ I wish I could make him a Bishop. If you 
see him, or write, say that I have not ten minutes to send 
away Mr. A’Court, who cannot be detained. 

I hope Lord St. Vincent has sent out Sir William Bolton. 
A& soon as I know who is first Lord, I will write him.’’^ 


Collection of Letters, Vol. 1 p 130 
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Lord Nelson ordered Captsdn Cracraft of the Anson to 
proceed off Cape Spartiento^ and between that and the 
entrance of the Adriatic, learning that the French intended 
sending a squadron of frigates into the Adriatic to protect 
their army at the heel of Italy. He lost no opportunity with, 
it must be admitted, very inadequate means, to protect our 
commerce in every direction. 

In this month he endeavoured to effect an exchange of 
prisoners with the French Admiral, but his letter was refused 
acceptance. His offer was again made to Admiral La Touche, 
and the reply to this was, from the singular course adopted by 
the French Admiral by sending it through Paris, only received 
by Lord Nelson by the attention of Lambton Este, Esq. who 
addressed his Lordship as follows : — 


“ Malta, July 7th, 1804. 


My Lord, 

While searching, this morning, the old papers at the 
Post Office for certain letters of my own, concerning which 
not any accurate account could be given, I accidentally met 
with the inclosed $ from the signature on the direction, per- 
ceiving it to be on public service, I can feel but doubly 
assiduous in forwarding it to your Lordship. 

The letter brought by the Italian post from Sicily to 
Malta, about the middle of the month of May, has been laying 
at the office ever since, and but for a mere chance might have 
continued there to remain. 

This instance, one among very many others it has been 
my fate to witness generally through the Mediterranean 
during the Egyptian expedition, no less than in the course 
of my present voyage, may serve to convince your Lordship, 
how from want of arrangement and regularity, the general 
service may suffer ; while scarcely any individual can escape 
the inconveniences occasioned thereby. 

I venture thus to trouble your Lordship, as in the course 
of my various voyages at different periods, and in different 
parts of the Mediterranean, with the greatest deference to your 
Lordship^s better judgment and opinion, it has ever appeared 
that were the general inspections and superintendence of the 
posts given in charge to some active intelligent person well 
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acquainted with the Mediterranean^ the service might be 
materially benefited, and every individual embarked in its 
difierent departments, not only at Gibraltar and Malta, but 
generally; while such as are engaged m civil and commercial 
pursuits, along the Barbarese-Levant and Adriatic, together 
with the former, might thence derive most material and 
important accommodation. 

I have the honour to remain, 

Lord, 

With the greatest consideration and profound respect, 

** Your Lordship’s most humble and obedient servant, 

“Lambton Este. 

“ Private Secretary to the Consul General m Egypt. 

“ Vice-Admiral liord Viscount N^on, 

&c Sec Sec.” 

This was acknowledged by Lord Nelson, August 3rd, 1804 : 

I feel very much obliged by your letter of July 7th, and for 
Monsieur La Touche’s letter, who, I suppose, not knowing 
^wheie to find me^ directed to Malta. I most perfectly 
agree with you on the great irregularity of our Post Offices m 
this country, but the mending them does not only not rest 
with me, but, probably, if I was to meddle or recommend, it 
might make had worse. I hope you left your worthy father 
well : do little wonder that you are not at your post in Egypt. 
I had a line from Mr. Lock from Naples : reports say that 
be is first going to Constantinople.”^ 


* Mr now Dr Lambton Este, was the son of the Rev C Este, wellkno^n to 
Lady Hamilton, and was introduced to Lord Nelson by the following letter 

** My most dear and greatly to be honoured Lord, I cannot help troubling you 
with a hue or two, for a beloved son of mine, who once dmed with you at Merton, 
IS again going through the Mediterranean to Egypt When there before he was 
one of the Surgeons to the Guards Now he goes with the mission of Mr Lock 
as the Secretary and Physician In the strange viassitudes of Time and Chance 
it may so happen that he may come into your notice and correspondence it it 
should be so, my dear Lord, I will answer for his manly conduct and unoffending 
manners , for the faithfulness and good affections of his heart 

'Adieu, adieu, Sir, the time and my spints fail me to say more, than that the 
ordei for going to Portsmouth came mth cruel abruptness but a few hours ago, 
and that my Lady, the most noble cieatuielivmg, has been writing for us ever 
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seonred his health and spirits, as appears from the following 
letter from his Chaplain to Lady Hamilton : — 


** August 18th, 1803. 


“ Dear Lady Hamilton, 

I have the pleasure to assure you upon my honour that 
Lord Nelson is well both in health and spirits, hoping as he does 
most sanguinely to meet the enemy^s fleet, and gather some 
more laurels. I have just read your letter, and can solemnly 
declare no one circumstance for years past has given me so 
much pleasure as this proof of your remembrance of me. In 
attaching myself to Lord Nelson I really considered you, as 
it were a part of him, and to say truth was sorry you did not, 
as I thought, like me enough. You have written to me, and 
I am contented. If you knew .me long, you would rely upon 
my word, when I assure you that I hold as sacred this pro- 
fession of attachment to you and Lord Nelson. 

I ought, perhaps, to have written to your Ladyship in a 
more distant and formal manner, but as it comes from the 
very bottom of my heart, you will pardon me on account of 
my sincerity. I am happy to hear ah the family are well, 
and hope they will remember me, and accept of my best wishes 
and respects. 

I am ever, 

With the most devoted regard. 

Tour Ladyship^s faithful friend and humble servant, 

A. J. Scott. 


I have been so delighted with hearing from your Lady- 
ship, that I have not thanked you for the verses, which are 
excellent. 

“ Addio I e qualche volte almeno 
** Ricordati di me.'' 


Lazaretto, Malta, September IStli, 1804. 

“ My Lord, 

‘*The mclosed dispatch, left open for your Lordship's perusal, contains the 
particulars of the unhappy fate of Charles Lock, Esq late Consul-General m Egypt. 
Again, my Lord, I remam, 

** &c &c. &c. 


Lambton Estb." 

Mr Lock died of the Plague m the Lazaretto at Malta, September 12, 1804. 
Mr. Este placed himself m the Lazaretto, and attended him and two of his suite. 
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On the 21st Lord Nelson wrote to Lady Hamilton: — 

“August 21st, 1803. 

We have had^ my dearest Emma, two days pretty strong 
gales. The Canopus has lost her fore-yard, but we shall put 
her in order again. This is the fourth gale we have had since 
July 6th, but the Victory is so easy at sea, that I trust we 
shall never receive any material damage. It is never my 
intention, if I can help it, to go into any port — my business 
^is to be at sea, and get hold of the French fleet, and so I shall 
by patience and perseverance. As for Malta you know what 
I said about it in Parliament — it is useless to us for the 
blockade of Toulon, and nothing but an action, and probably 
not that, can ever make me go there — ^it takes upon the 
average seven weeks to get an answer to a letter. Malta and 
Toulon are entirely different services. It struck me that it 
was a horrid place, and all the captains who have been laid 
up there detest it. Our friend Ball, if I am not mistaken, 
wishes himself afloat, but he is too proud to own it. He is, 
I can assure you, a great man, and on many occasions appears 
to forget that he was a seaman, he is bit with the dignity of 
the Corps Diplomatique ; but I differ with no one, however 
I can think a little, and can see a little into a mill-stone. 

I entreat that you will let nothing fret you, only believe 
me, once for aU, that I am ever your own Nelson. I have 
not a thought except on you and the French fleet — all my 
thoughts, plans, and toils tend to those two objects, and I 
will embrace them both so close when I can lay hold of either 
one or the other, that the devil himself should not separate us. 
Don^t laugh at my putting you and the French fleet together, 
but you cannot be separated. I long to see you both in your 
proper places, the French fleet at sea, you at dear Merton, 
which in every sense of the word, I expect to find a paradise. 
I send you a copy of Gibbs’s letter, my answer, and my letter 
to Mr. Noble about your things, and I will take all care that 
they shall get home safe.^^ 

Lord Nelson was anxious that Mr. Abraham Gibbs of 
Palermo should undertake the management of his Bronte 
estate, and wrote to him on the subject August 11th, 12th, and 
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13th. It appears from some fragments of letters among his 
papers that his property at Bronte had been much mis- 
managed, In one of these he says : — 

" I see that Grseffer has pensioned some man that is said 
to have gained my cause, 65 ounces a year, and Gibbs recom- 
mends me to buy him off. This is one thing that I never 
heard of before, however I have sent Gibbs an order to 
receive this yearns rents, and to sell the stock on the farm, 
that the debts may be paid as soon as possible. You may 
rely that I shall take care and settle something, if possible, 
$oM before I leave this country. It is more than two months 
rince I have heafd from Naples, and till yesterday five weeks 
since I heard from Malta. I had a letter from poor Macaulay, 
he desires to be most kindly remembered to you. I hear 
Mr. Elliot does not like Naples, indeed I can conceive it is 
very different to what it was in our time. Do you ever hear 
from the Queen ? I fear that she is a time-serving woman, 
and cares for no one except for those at the moment who may 
be useful to her. However, time will shew. I am every day 
taking care of them. It is seven weeks since I heard from 
Gibraltar, for I have no small vessels to send about. We 
are cruising here in hopes some day to get hold of the French 
fleet, and that will repay us for all our toils.^^ 

In another fragment he writes that he is determined to lay 
out no more, and adds ; — 

‘‘They say the house which is fitted up is ridiculous. 
Instead of a farm house it is a palace — quite a folly in Graeffer. 

“ I had yesterday Charles on board to dine with me j he is 
not much grown, but Captain Capel says he behaves very 
well. I want to know what changes have taken place at the 
Admiralty— the French papers have announced Lord Castle- 
reagh. I have wrote to Mr. Booth, and to Mr. Haslewood, 
and ordered home from Gibraltar £2100. to pay off Mr. 
Greaves, and I hope it will arrive before the 1st of October, 
but if it should not, I trust that Haslewood will manage that 
I get into no scrape. It is the first-fruits of prize-money, 
not much you will say, but I am not over fortunate in that 
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respect. Be so good as to write a note to Haslewood. I 
long to be out of debt. I see by the papers that my cause 
has been argued and judgment deferred^ I hope I shall get it, 
I long to know Haslewood^s opinion. You will be sorry but 
not surprised to hear of Lord BristoFs death.^ We are all 
welh and with kindest regards to Mrs. Cadogan, and all friends, 
believe me, 

“ Yours, 

‘^Nelson and Bbonte.^^ 

The following is Mr. Gibbs’s reply to Lord Nelson : — 

“ Palermo, 12tli September, 1803. 

My Lord, 

I have had the honour of receiving your Lordship^s kind 
letters, 1 1th, 12th, and 13th ultimo, which are highly flat- 
tering to me. Allow me to assure your Lordship, that I regard 
the Bront6 estate as if it belonged to myself, and have the 
satisfaction to acquaint you, that by the pressing orders given 
since my arrival, matters are already in a great state of forward- 
ness. The old accounts are under examination, part of the un- 
necessary expenses diminished, the Baschetto farmed out, and 
the debt of four thousand ounces to the Archbishop of Bront6 
ordered to be discharged from this year’s rents. 

Your Lordship is right, that nothing was repaid of the 
seven thousand ounces borrowed, which, with interest from 
the first period, is swelled to near eight thousand ounces. 
The occasion of there being no money resulting from the 
estate was, that poor Graeffer employed three years^ rent for 
fitting up the house and improving the farm, instead of two 
years^ rent as first intended, for reasons that he wrote your 
Lordship at the time. I have thought, therefore, that these 
four thousand ounces might as well be paid out of the full 
rental due next August, 1804, and there would remain over 
at that period another thousand pounds to remit to your 

^ This nobleman befoie mentioned was fourth Earl of Bristol, and also Bishop 
of Derry. He died on the 8th of July, 1803, To avoid any superstitious ex- 
hibition on the part of sailors, who entertain a dread of having a corpse on hoard, 
his Lordship’s body was packed up in a case, and shipped as an antique statue ’ 
Could he have anticipated such a circumstance, it would have afforded him a 
capital subject to have written upon. 
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bankar, when the estate will be quite clear, so as to enable 
you to have the full rental of the year 1805, unless, however, 
it should be your Lordship^s pleasure to accept of the best 
offer made for the hire of the farm for a certain number of 
years. 

I have written last past to Mr. Broadbent to entreat him 
to renew his offer, that it may be in my power to decide upon 
the plan most smtable to your Lordship^s interest, and as soon 
as Sir John Acton may have been pleased to communicate to 
me his Sicilian Msgesty^s determination relative to your Lord- 
ship’s desire, to receive the value of the estate. I addressed 
Sir John the 9th instant upon the subject, in the manner you 
directed me, and sent my letter under cover to Cavaliere 
Gerardi, who is his present secretary, and my friend. I flatter 
myself therefore, that I shall shortly have the pleasure of 
sending your Lordship some satisfactory answer from Sir 
John Acton. 

^^In the event of the estate being hired, I shall be mindful 
of all your Lordship’s orders; but supposing his Majesty 
should insinuate your Lordship’s sellmg the estate to the 
best bidder, and that I should be able to find an equitable 
offer for it, would this be anyways against your Lordship’s 
inclination 

I expect hither Mrs. Graeffer every hour from^3^^^t6 ; 
her presence will facilitate the classing of the past concerns, 
she is very desirous of remaining some time longer at Bronte, 
and considers it would be for your Lordship’s interest. 

How very fortunate it was my landing dear Lady Hamil- 
ton’s cases at Girgenti from the vessel that was taken m 
returning to Malta, and sent to Tunis: I had a foresight of 
this accident, owing to the number of French privateers in 
the south parts of Sicily ; I expect the cases are embarked 
for Malta at this hour to Mr. Noble’s care (either by the 
Spider brig or Cyclops), who writes me that he had received 
your Lordship's directions to forward them to England. 

The Arms of Bronte^ are ordered, and will be sent to 
your Lordship immediately. Those of your Lordship are 

* Lord Nelson has written ^ Quite the contrary,^ against this paragraph. 

Lord Nelson was desirous of having them for the Herald s College 
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sought for here to be placed among the rest of the nobility 
of the island, and at Bronte particularly. 

Mr. Taught and me, and Mrs. Porcelli are extremely 
flattered by your Lordship^s remembrance ; the former lost 
his wife the 9th instant. Your godchild really grows a fine 
boy, and is the comfort of the family. 

We can have no news here but what is known to your 
Lordship through Mr. Elliot. 

I hope I have not trespassed upon your Lordship’s time, 
and have the honour to be, my Lord, 

Your Lordship^s most obedient, and 

Most humble servant, 
Abraham Gibbs. 

''The Right Hon. Lord Nelson, K B 

Duke of Bronte, &c &c, 

On the 24th, Lord Nelson wrote to Lady Hamilton ; — 

Victory, August 24th, 1803. 

My dearest Emma, 

Yesterday brought me letters from Mrs. Qvseffer^via Malta. 
As far as my own private concerns can occupy my attention 
in these times, they have made me angry, but I have done. 
I am glad I wrote to Gibbs ; if I have time I will send you- 
copies. In one part, she says, that if I had been there, I 
should have spent more ; that might be, and yet very improper 
for them. She says, the house cost so much. Why did it^ 
it was not my ordering. Graeffer thought that I approved 
giving to the poor ; so I am to be held forth as angry at a few 
ounces given to the poor, but I have done ; what I have 
promised shall be punctually and regularly paid. From some 
expression in her letter, I think she means to say that she 
cannot live for £200. a-year. I suppose she will say some- 
thing of it to you. She intends to reside at Palermo, and she 
wants me to apply to the Court for a pension. Do you know 
the King never knew of my wish to resign Bronte; it is 
said, Acton dare not tell him, and now I fear the French will 
have Sicily, so that I shall be well off. If that does not 
happen, I shall hope to get regularly £2000. a- year — that 
will be a pretty addition to our housekeeping. 

Mr. A^Court told me that Castelcicala was as great a 
favourite as ever with the Queen, and that if Acton went 
away she would trv and have him Pnmp t 
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believe the kingdom would be well governed. If she has not 

wrote you she is an ungrateful . Admiral Campbell^ is 

on beard, and desires his best compliments. He has made a 
large fortune in the Channel Fleet — so much the better— the 
more we take from the French the less they have, and the 
sooner, I hope, we shall have peace. I have given Mrs. 
Johnson^s letter to the lad South, and have promised him my 
protection if he is a good boy. Whenever young Faddy 
comes, he shall be promoted. 

Ever yours. 

Nelson and Beonte/^ 

Small as was the amount of prize-money Lord Nelson was so 
fortunate as to obtain, the appointment of Agents seems to 
have given him no little trouble. The following fragment of 
a letter applies to one of these occasions : — 

To say the truth, I am so situated between Davison and 
Mr. Marsh that I do not think I ever can name an Agent 
again. I have had many and great obligations to both of 
them, and I never put a sixpence into Mr. Marshes pocket — 
to Davison it has been twice in my power. Say he has touched 
(besides the use of the money, which you may lay at £10,000), 
full £15,000, and when I told Davison how I was situated 
with Mr. Marsh, and that I wished to name them together, 
Davison declined it, and said, ‘ Whatever you do, let me stand 
alone.^ I may never have the power of naming one alone, 
for Secretaries and other Admirals will naturally look to the 
compliment being also paid them of joining together ; there- 
fore, if Davison will never be joined, I see but little chance 
of my being able to name him alone, and indeed, Captains 
have naturally so many jfriends of their own, that it is not to 
be expected. I have wrote Davison pretty near as much 
some time ago, but he may be assured that I shall never omit 
an opportunity when it can be done with propriety, and I am 
sure he is too much my friend to wish to place me in diflScul- 
ties ; but keep this to yourself I will for a moment suppose 
a case which may happen ; We take the French fleet, the 

* Sir George Campbell, G C B , attained the rank of Admiral of the White, 
was appomted Commander-in-chief at Portsmouth, and in a fit of derangement, 
shot himself, January 23, 1821 
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Captains name the three Secretaries^ and pay me, perhaps, 
the compliment of asking me to name a person in England 
to do the business. I should, of course, wish to join Mr. 
Davison and Mr. Marsh ; it would hurt me for him to refuse 
to be joined to Mr. Marsh and the Secretaries here, and yet 
he would do it. I know he would give up the proportion, 
and only ask to have his name stand alone, but neither the 
captors nor the other parties would agree to it ; therefore, I 
know of no other way but not taking the French fleet, and 
that would be very hard upon me; but I have done with that 
subject. What is it that Mrs. Denis thinks that I can be 
useful to Mr. Denis in at Civita Vecchia ; no prizes can be 
carried in there ; even if the Pope would allow it, nobody 
would trust their property under the Pope’s care, therefore, 
I know of nothing. I shall never have any communication 
with that place now Lord Bristol is dead. It cannot be an 
object for them to go out, the pay wiE not hue their lodgings, 
and there can be no trade till the Peace. 

«N. & B.” 


On the 26th he again wrote to Lady Hamilton : — 

"August 26th, 1803. 

" My dearest Emma, 

By the Canopus, Admiral Campbell, I have received all 
your truly kind and affectionate letters, from May 20th to 
July 3rd, with the exception of one dated May 31st, sent to 
Naples. 

“ This is the first communication I have had with England 


since we sailed, 

I do not think it can be a long war ; and I believe it will 
be much shorter than people expect : and I shalllhope to find 
the new room built ; the grounds laid out, neatly but not 
expensively ; new Piccadilly gates ; kitchen garden, 8z:c Only 
let us have a peace, and then all will go on well. It will be 
a great source of amusement to you ; and Horatia shall plant 
a tree. I dare say she will be very busy. Mrs. Nelson, or 
Mrs. Bolton, &c. will be with you ; and time will pass away 
till I have the happiness of ariving at Merton. 

I feel all your good mother’s kindness ; and, I trust, that 
we shall turn rich by being economists. Spending money to 
please a pack of people is folly, and without thanks. I de- 
voL. ir. 
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i^re that you will say every kind thing from me to her, and 
make her a present of something in my name. 

ScoW is gone with my mission to Algiers, or I would 
send you a copy of the King and Queen^s letter. I send you 
one from the Queen. Both King, Queen, and Acton, were 
veiy civil to Sir William Bolton He dined with Acton. 

Bolton does very well in his brig ; but he has made not 
a farthing of pnze-money. If I knew where to send him for 
some, he should go ; but, unless we have a Spanish war, I 
shall live here at a great expense , although Mr. Chevalier® 
takes every care, and I have great reason to be satisfied. 

“ 1 have just asked Wilham, who behaves very well, whe- 
ther he chooses to remit any of his wages to his father ; it 
does not appear he does at present. He is paid, by the King, 
eighteen pounds a-year, as one of my retinue ; therefore, I 
have nothing to pay. I have told him, whenever he chooses 
to send any, to tell Mr. Scott, or Captain Hardy, and he 
will receive a remittance bill 5 so he may now act as he 
pleases. 

Apropos of Mr. Scott ^ He is very much obliged to you 
for your news of Mrs. Scott’s being brought to bed. No 
letters came in the cutter but to me, and he was very uneasy. 
He is a very excellent good man ; and I am very fortunate in 
having such a one. 

I admire your kindness to my dear sister Bolton. I have 
wrote her that certainly I will assist Tom Bolton at College. 
It is better, as 1 tell her, not to promise more than I am sure 
I can perform. It is only doing them an injury. I tell her, 
if vacancies^ please God, should happen, that my income 
will be mucSi increased. 

With respect to Mr. Bolton — every body knows, that I 
have no interest ; nobody cares for me : but, if he will point 
out what he wants, I will tiy v^hat can be done. But I am 
sure, he will not be half s j well off as at present. Supposing 
he could get a place of a few hundreds a year, he would be a ten 
times poorer man than he is at present. I could convince you 
of it, m a moment ; but if I was to begin then it would be 
said I wanted inchnation to render them a service. 

^ His Chaplain and Private Secretary, 

® His Steward * His Secretary 
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should like to see Sir Home Popham^s book. I cannot 
conceive how a man that is reported to have been so extrava- 
gant of Governments money, to say no worse, can make a 
good story. 

wish Mr. Addington would give you five hundred 
pounds a-year ; then, you would be better able to give away 
than at present. But your purse, my dear Emma, will always 
be empty : your heart is generous beyond your means. 

Your good mother is always sure of my sincerest regard ; 
pray tell her so. Connor is getting on very well : but, I can- 
not ask Captain Capel to rate him ; that must depend upon 
the boy^s fitness, and CapeFs kindness. I have placed another 
year’s allowance of thirty pounds in CapeFs hands, and given 
Connor a present. 

I have wTote to Dumouriez , therefore, I will only trouble 
you to say how much I respect him. I fancy he must have 
sufiPered great distress at Altona. However, I hope he will 
now be comfortable for life. He is a very clever man, and 
beats our Generals, out and out. Don’t they feel his coming ? 
Advise him not to make ennm€& by shewing he knows more 
than some of us. Envy knows no bounds to its persecution. 
He has seen the world, and will be on his guard. 

I put Suckling into a frigate, with a very good man, who 
has a schoolmaster ; he does very well. Bulkeley will be a 
most excellent sea officer; it is a pity he has not served his 
time. I have answered Mr. Suckling’s letter. 

" Mr. Denis’s relation has been long in the Victory ; but, 
if the Admiralty will not promote my Lieutenants, they must 
all make a retrograde motion. But, I hope, they will not do 
such a cruel thing. I have had a very affectionate letter from 
Lord Minto. I hope George will be confirmed ; but the Earl 
will not answer his application. I shall send you some sherry, 
and a cask of paxoretti, by the convoy. Perhaps it had 
better go to Merton at once, or to Davison’s cellar, where 
the wine-cooper can draw it off. I have two pipes of sherry 
that is bad ; but, if you like, you can send the Doctor a hogs- 
head of that which is coming. Davison will pay all the 
duties. Send it entirely free, even to the carriage. You 
know, doing the thing well, is twice doing it ; for, sometimes, 
carriage is more thought off than the prime cost. 
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The paxoretti I have given to Davison ; and ordered one 
hogshead of sherry to Canterbury, and one to dear Merton. 

«N. & 


Captain Donnelly, afterwards Rear-Admiral Sir Ross Don- 
nelly,® K.C.B,, was ordered by Lord Nelson to repair in the 

* Collection of Letters, Vol. i. p 146 

® Ross Donnelly, a distmgrushed officer, entered the Navy early xn the Ameri- 
can war, nnder Vice-Adnural Arbuthnot, and was at the siege of Charlestown in 
1780. He had the misfortune, after the capture of that place, to be taken pii- 
soner, and was inhumanly turned adnft, with his crew, in an open boat, without 
either sails or provisions ; but he fortunately reached Trepassay, almost exhausted, 
after a pull of two days and a mght. On the Newfoundland station in the follow- 
ing year, he was made a Lieutenant, and appomted to the Morning Star of 16 
guns, aft®: which, he served m the Cygnet and the Mediator to the end of the 
war. In 1785, out of employ in the Navy, he became mate of an East Indiaman, 
and contmued m this service until the revolutionary war commenced, when 
he was appomted First Lieutenant of the Montague of 74 guns, was m the 
battle of the 1st of June, 1794, and honourably mentioned by Earl Howe on 
this occasion In 1795, he was made Post Captain, and dnrmg the remainder of 
the war commanded the Pegasus and Maidstone frigates. The merchants of 
Oporto voted him a handsome piece of plate, tor his protection of their trade, and 
his escort of a large homeward bound fleet to England , but as he had not had an 
opportumty of fighting any of the numerous privateers then hovermg about, he, 
much to his honour, declmed accepting their generous ofier 32,000 pipes of 
wine, the largest quantity ever imported at one time into this country, were con- 
veyed by this fleet In 1801, he was appomted to the Narcissus of 32 guns, and 
took out the Algenne Ambassador and his suite, receivmg from the Dey a 
handsome sabre He then went for Malta and the Archipelago, and in as engaged 
m a survey of the principal islands. Discovenng some pirates offi Miconi, he 
landed his men and secured thirty-six, whom he placed at the disposal of Lord 
Elgm, the British Ambassador then on board the Narcissus. The Capitan Pacha 
rewarded him with a Damascus sword for this service — it was presented by him 
to the Prmce of Orange three days before the Battle of Waterloo, and used by 
the Prmce on that memorable occasion At Alexandria he hoisted a bioad pen- 
dant, and after the evacuation of that place, he escorted General Stuart's army, 
and the French prisoners, to Malta. He afterwards went to Toulon and thence 
to Palermo, where he entertained the King of the Two Sicilies and his Court 
Off Sardima, in 1803, he captured L'Alcion, and was afterwaids entrusted by 
Lord Nelson to watch off Toulon, and he possessed the Admiial's confidence in 
no small degree He was employed on several missions to the Barbary States, 
and succeeded m obtaining the liberation of several Enghsh merchantmen that 
had been taken by the Corsairs Under Sir Home Popham, he went to the Cape 
of Good Hope, took several vessels, and upon the subjugation of the Cape, accom- 
panied Sir Home Popham to the Rio de k Plata, and brought home the dispatches 
giving an account of the capture ot Buenos Ayres, and the specie, amounting to 
1,086,208 dollars, found m the treasury of that place He was immediately ap- 
pomted to the Ardent of 64 guns, and took out a reinforcement of troops to 
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Narcissus to interrupt the French, and prevent them landing 
or forming a junction with the Corsicans at Ajaccio, and 
should they escape, he was directed to pursue them, even 
into the port of Sardinia. This order was given in conse- 
quence of a report which had reached him, that an embarka- 
tion of troops at Toulon or Marseilles was intended to join 
the Corsicans and invade Sardinia. 

Sir N. Harris Nicolas has printed from White’s Memoirs 
of Nelson, a letter supposed to have been written about the 
6th of September to Mr. Haslewood, Lord Nelson’s Soli- 
citor, in which he inclosed him a codicil to his will to be 
drawn up properly and sent to him for execution. The 
following letter of the 8th will shew the nature of the in- 
tended instrument: — 


Victory, off Toulon, September 8tb, 1803 

I have, my dearest Emma, done what I thank God I have 
had the power of doing — left £4000. to my dear Horatia, 
and desire that she may be acknowledged as my adopted 
daughter, and I have made you her sole guardian ^ the 
interest of the money to be paid you until she is eighteen 
years of age. I trust, my dearest friend, that you will (if it 
should please God to take me out of this world) execute this 
great charge for me and the dear little innocent, for it would 
add comforts to my last moments to think that she would be 
educated in the paths of religion and virtue, and receive as 
far as she is capable, some of those bnlhant accomplishments 
which so much adorn you. You must not allow your good 
heart to think that although I have left you this important 
charge I fancy myself nearer being knocked off by the 
French Admiral. I believe it will be quite the contrary, that 

La Plata, but before his arrival, Buenos Ayres had been letaten by the enemy. 
Monte Video was therefore invested, and Captain Donnelly co-opeiated with the 
army in this service. In 1808 he commanded the Invmcible of 74 guns, and 
fitted out m the short time of eight days the Spanish fleet at the Caraccas, and 
thereby prevented them falling mto the possession of the French He then joined 
Lord Colimgwood off Toulon, and, fiom the failure of his eyesight, was com- 
pelled to retire from service for a time. Upon recovering, he was appointed to 
the Devonshire of 74 guns, but Peace being made, he did not again go to sea. 
He was made a Rear-Admiral m 1814, and died Admiral of the Blue, and K.C.B., 
September 30th, 1840. 
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God Almighty will again and again bless our just cause with 
victoiy, and that I shall live to receive your kind and affec- 
tionate congratulations on a brilliant victory. But be that 
as it may, I shall support, with God’s help, my unblemished 
character to the last, and be 

Yours, 

^‘Nelson and Bronte/^ 

Lord Nelson having ascertained that French privateers 
had, under colours of the Bey of Tunis captured the Pomona, 
he sent Captain Donnelly to represent the same, and to claim 
the restitution of the ship. At the same time the Bey was to 
be informed that if Tunisian vessels were pernjitted to carry 
caigo belonging to the French, such property could not be 
respected, though conveyed in vessels belongmg to the Bey. 

The foresight of Nelson was remarkable: whether it re- 
lated to the victualling or the repairing of the ships, or to 
the health of the seamen, it was always considered by him, 
and as far as means would permit, provided for. By this 
conduct he kept his fleet in as good condition as possible, and 
oiElen under adverse circumstances there would not be a single 
man sick in the whole fleet. Contemplating the necessity of 
being at sea during the whole of the winter, at this period he 
wrote to the Admiralty to obtain a supply of topmasts, top- 
sail-yards, and spare sails, as the Gulf of Lyons was remark- 
able for the number and severity and suddenness of its gales. 
To these gales the following letter alludes : — 

“ September 26th, 1803. 

My dearest Emma, * 

We have had, for these fourteen days past, nothing but 
gales of wind and a heavy sea. However, as our ships have 
suffered no damage, I hope to be able to keep the sea all 
winter. Nothing but dire necessity shall force me to that 
out-of-the-w'ay place, Malta. If I had depended on that 
island for supplies for the fleet, we must all have been knocked 
up long ago, for Sir Richard Bickerton sailed from Malta the 
same day I left Portsmouth j so that we have been a pretty 
long cruise ; and if I had only to look to Malta for supplies, 
our ships^ companies would have been done for long ago. 
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However, by management, I have got supplies from Sp^in 
and also from France, but it appears that we are almost shut 
out from Spain, for they begin to be very uncivil to our ships. 
However, I suppose by this time, something is settled ; but 
I never hear from England. My last letters are July 6th, 
near three months ; but as I get French newspapers occa- 
sionally, we guess how matters are going on. I have wrote 
Mr. Gibbs again a long history about Bront6, and I hope, if 
General Acton will do nothing for me, that he will settle 
something, but I know whatever is settled, I shall be the 
loser. 


Lord Nelson’s chief thoughts were directed to attacking the 
French fleet. Taking of prizes with him, much as he stood 
in need of money, was a secondary consideration. In a letter 
to Alexander Davison, Esq., he says : "lam truly sensible of 
your good wishes for my prosperity. I believe I attend more 
to the French fleet than making captures 5 but what I have, 
I can say as old Haddock^ said, ‘ it never cost a sailor a 
tear, or the nation a farthing.^ This thought is far better 
than prize-money 5 — not that I despise money — quite the 
contrary, I wish I had 100,000 pounds this moment, and I 
will do every thing consistent with my good name to obtain 
it. We are healthy beyond example, and in great good 
humour with ourselves, and so sharp set, that I would not be 
a French Admiral m the way of any of our ships for some- 
thing. I believe we are in the right fighting trim, let them 
come as soon as they please. I never saw a fleet altogether 
so well oflScered and manned ; would to God the ships were 
half as good, but they are what we call crazy The fact is, as 
stated by Nelson in a letter to Earl St. Vincent: " All the ships 
have expected every day before the war to go to England ; 
therefore, when the war came, they wanted for everything, 
more especially to go to England. However, a good deal of that 
fever is worn off, and we are really got to a state of health 
which is rarely witnessed. I have exerted myself to get all 

* Collection of Letters, Vol i p 154 

® Admiral Sir Richard Haddock, of the reign of Wilham III 

^ Dispatches and Letters, Vol. v p. 219 
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tbegood thinga we could from Spain, and latterly our cattle and 
onions have been procured from France ; but from the apparent 
incivilities of the Spaniards, I suppose we are on the eve of 
being shut out. Our length of passage from Malta is terrible. 
We have not procured one single article of refreshment from 
them since the fleet sailed (May 18th) ; therefore, if a fleet here 
had only Malta to trust to, the fleet must go to Malta, for the 
good things of Malta could never come to us j and in that case 
the French might do as they pleased between here and Gibral- 
tar for two months together. At this moment I think the squad- 
ron, as far as relates to me, are fit to go to Madras. Their 
hulk want docking. I hope to be able to keep the sea all the 
winter — in short, to stay at sea till the French choose to come 
to sea; and then I hope to send many of our ships who want 
• what I cannot give them to England, towing a line-of-battle 
ship. I believe we are uncommonly well disposed to give the 
French a thrashing, and we are keen ; for I have not seen a 
French flag on the sea since I joined the squadron. A fort- 
night ago, three or four sail of the hne were under sail, and 
some had got a few miles from Sepet, but I believe it w-as 
only for an exercise. Reports say, they are hard at work, 
fitting out two new 80-gun-ships ; their lower rigging is over 
the mast-heads. I wish they would make haste, for our gales 
of wind, Admiral Campbell says, are harder and more frequent 
than ever. I believe them much the same — always very 
violent, and a heavy sea.^^^ 


The following letter from Lord Elgin was received by Lord 
Nelson; — 


Aux Eaux de Bareges, 
Septembei 30th, 1803. 

" My dear Lordj 

“ As Prince Maurice and Prince Louis Lichtenstein may 
endeavour to visit Malta in the course of this winter, I wish 
to introduce them to yoiu‘ Lordship’s acquaintance, and to 
mention, that I have recommended them to ahy British 
ofiScers they may find cruising off the coast of Italy, and 
who may be able to give them a jiassage to La Valetta, in a 
British man-of-war. 


‘ Dispatches and Letters, Tol. v p. 214. 
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They are officers of distinguished merit in the Austrian 
service^ travelling on account of severe wounds ; and having 
passed two months with them here, previous to their going 
southward, which their health obliges them to^ I have ad- 
vised their going to Malta as not less worthy notice than 
Italian antiquities, I hope they may have the good fortune 
to fall in with your Lordship. If they have that good for * 
tune they will mention to you the melancholy situation to 
which Lady Elgin and I are reduced — God knows where or 
how it may terminate. 

Your Lordship will have learnt the nature and circum- 
stances of the interests I have left behind me in the Levant, 

I am confident of your kind concern to objects so important 
to me^ and that you will have been so very obliging as to 
give me essential and eflfectual assistance at Cenjo, and in the - 
various points on which Sir Richard Bickerton, as well as 
Sir A. Ball and Mr. Macaulay are well mformed. 

Wishing your Lordship success, which can add to your 
glory and comfort, I remain, 

My dear Lord, 

Most faithfully, 

Your humble and obedient servant, 

Elgin."" 

And Lord Nelson wrote to Lady Hamilton on the 5 th and 
6th of October : — 


'‘Victory, off Toulon, October 5th, 1803. 

By a letter from Davison of the 15th of August, sent by 
Lisbon, which reached me on the 1st of this month, I was 
made truly happy by hearing that my dearest Emma was at 
Southend and well, and last night I had the happiness of 
receiving your letters of June 26th from Hilborough, and of 
August 3rd from Southend, and most sincerely do I thank 
God that it has been of so much service to your general 
health. You desire to know my opinion of your coming to 
Malta or Sicily, &c. &c. I will tell you as I told you before 
my situation here, therefore you must let your own good 
sense have fair play. You may readily believe how happy I 
should be to have peace and live quietly at Merton. At this 
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moment I can have no home but the Victory, and wherever 
the French fleet may go, there will the Victory be found. 
As to Malta or Sicily, or Naples, they are places which I 
may see from some extraordinary occasion, such as an action, 
a landing in Sicily, and then probably only for a few days ; 
but should the French fleet travel westward, then I shall 
never see either Malta or Sicily. I assure you that Merton 
has a greater chance of seeing me sooner than Malta. How 
would you feel to be at that nasty place Malta, with nothing 
but soldiers and diplomatic nonsense, and to hear that the 
fleet has gone out of the Straits? The time will come, must 
come, that I shall see Merton, if God spares me. Malta, it 
is possible, I never may see, unless after a battle, and then 
that is not certain, for if it take^ place down the Mediterra- 
nean it would be Gibraltar ; in short, I can see nothing but 
uncomfortableness for you by such a voyage, and however 
much we[.feel, and I believe 'mutually the pain of being sepa- 
rated, yet the call of our country makes it indispensable for 
both our honours — the country looks up to the services of 
the poorest individual, much more to me, and are you not a 
sharer of my glory? These things must have their due 
weight in your mind, and therefore I shall only assure you 
that I am 

“ Yours, 

“ Nelson and Bronte/’ 


“ October 6th, 1803. 


My dearest Emma, 

I have had a letter from Mr George Moyston, who is at 
Naples, and a very kind one. He has been to the Cataracts 
in Upper Egypt, through^Syria, Palestine, Greece, &c. but 
has nearly died two or three times, and is now a prisoner on 
parole to the French, being in quarantine at Otranto when 
the French went there. 

I beg that you wiUJnot give"credit to any reports which 
will reach England of the battle — trust to Providence that it 
will be propitious to your most sanguine wishes, and I hope 
that Captain Murray will be the bearer of a letter from me 
to you. Never fear, our cause is just and honourable. Prom 
Davison^s letter of August 15 th, I expect a ship of war every 
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moment ; it is now three months I see by the papers that 
Bolton has got the Childers. Had he been here he would 
have been Post. The Admiralty will send him out of course, 
and if I know how, I must try and put £5000 in his pocket. 
Don^t you laugh. How I talk of thousands when I do not 
know how, or rather have not tried, to put money in my own 
pocket, but they will come. I wish you would have the plan 
made for the new entrance at the corner. Mr. Linton should 
give up that field this winter, and in the spring it should be 
planted very thick to the eastward, and a moderate thickness 
to the north. The plan for filling up the water on the south and 
east sides of the house [is good], but care must be taken that 
the house is not made damp for want of drains. A covered 
passage from Downings must be made beyond the present 
trees, and rails, and chains, in a line with it to keep carriages 
from the house. An opening can be left with a post, that 
foot-passengers may go to the kitchen. This may be done 
even before you begin the room, it will amuse you, and be of 
no great expense. 

Yours, 

Nelson and Bbontb.^^ 

The representations made to the Government by Lord 
Nelson with regard to Genoa occasioned orders to be sent 
out in accordance with his suggestion for a blockade of that 
port and of Port Especia. He was also instructed to demand 
the delivery of all Maltese taken by the Algerine cruisers. 
The intelligence given by Nelson to the Government was so 
highly estimated and his judgment so regarded, that he was 
now requested to transmit his correspondence upon all 
political subjects to Lord Hobart, one of the Secretaries of 
State, direct, that they might be laid before the King, and 
his Majesty^s commands taken thereon. This was highly 
gratifying to Nelson, who writes to Sir John Acton on the 
8th : — I have the pleasure also to inform your Excellency 
of his Majesty^s most full and entire approbation of my con- 
duct, and that he places full confidence in all my actions for 
the honour of his crown, and the advantage of his faithful 
friends. The testimonies of private confidence and approba- 
tion from the other Members of the Cabinet, are too flatter- 
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ing for me to repeat ; therefore I shall only request your 
Excellency to lay me with all humility at the feet of the 
King and Queen^ and assure them of my eternal fidehty and 
vigilance for their safety,"^ 

On the 4th of October, Lord Nelson issued orders to the 
Fleet in the Mediterranean, announcing the establishment of 
the blockade. The condition of his men at this time was 
remarkable. Never (he writes to Mr. Elliot) was health 
equal to this squadron ; it has been within ten days of five 
months at sea, and we have not a man confined to his bed.^^ 
On the 13th Lord Hood wrote to Lord Nelson. 

** Royal College, Greenwiclii, 
October IStb, 1803 

‘^My dear Lord Duke, 

give your Lordship a thousand thanks for your very 
affectionate letter of the 21st of August, am happy to hear 
you enjoy health, and flatter myself the day is not far distant 
when we shall be informed of your havmg taken or destroyed 
the greatest part of the Toulon fleet. 

had much satisfaction in being somewhat useful to 
Mr. Nelson, whenever I have given a promise, I bear in 
constant remembrance the fulfilling of it. 

am too sore, my dear Lord, from the harsh and unmerited 
treatment I have experienced with respect to my late Secre- 
tary, to say a word upon the subject with any degree of 
temper, and have been so accustomed to mortifying dis- 
appointments in all my views for the last eight years, that I 
have constantly expected them, am therefore become callous, 
but feel some consolation that I have mustered sufficient 
fortitude and resolution to enable me to bear up against them. 
Your Lordship will hear from all quai’ters that Buonaparte 
threatens us hard, and perceive that his Majesty^s Ministers, 
and in consequence the nation in general, believe he will 
certamly attempt to carry them into execution ; but I am very 
confident he will fail. At the same time, however, I am free 
to confess, that should he by good luck make a landing with 
any considerable force, either in England, Scotland, or Ireland, 

^ Dispatches and Letters, Vol. v. p 241. From a copy in the Nelson 
Papers 
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the country would be thrown into such confusion, there is no 
saying to what extent the evil might go. We are, I am 
happy to tell you, well prepared, and are improving daily. 

I am grieved to inform your Lordship that my dear Lady 
Hood still continues a very great invalid. She has not been 
out of her house but for an hour in a day in her coach since 
you left England ; she is however better to-day than she has 
been for many weeks past, but I cannot flatter myself with 
any hopes of her being well enough to enjoy the society of 
her friends again. 

^ I saw Mr. Addington yesterday, and we had a good deal 
of conversation about you ; he is in high health and good 
spirits* 

Lady Hood most cordially unites, as does Mrs. Hodwell 
in all kind wishes for your Lordship^s health and success, 
with, 

My dear Lord, 

Your very affectionate and faithful, 

Hood. 

P. S. Mr* Hood is at Southampton with his corps of 
Yeomanry and Wheler is Aide-de-camp to General Grosvenor, 
in the neighbourhood of Exeter/^ 

Another old friend^s letter he acknowledged on the 14th. 

TO ADMIRAL SIB PETER PARKER. 

“ 14th October, 1803 

“Your grandson^ came to me with your kind letter of 
August 20ih on October 6th, nothing could be more grateful 
to my feelings than receiving him. I have kept him as Lieu- 
tenant of the Victory, and shall not part with him until I can 
make him a Post Captain ; which you may be assured I shall 
lose no time in doing. It is the only opportunity ever offered 
me, of shewing that my feelings of gratitude to you are as warm 
and alive as when you first took me by the hand : I owe all 
my honours to you, and I am proud to acknowledge it to all 
the world. Lord St. Vincent has most strongly and kindly 

^ Afterwards Captain Sir Peter Parker, Bart who fell at the storming of an 
American camp near Baltimore, August 30th, 1814 
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desired your grandson^s promotion ; therefore I can only be 
the instrument of expediting it. Believe me ever, my dear 
Sir Peter, your most grateful and sincerely attached friend. 

Nelson and Beonte.’^^ 

To his Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence he wrote on 
the 15th, described the bad state of the weather, and expressed 
his hope of soon falling in with the French fleet: ^^Your 
Royal Highness will readily imagine my feelings, although I 
cannot bring my mind to believe they are actually out ; but 
to miss them — God forbid ^ They are my superior in num- 
bers, but in every thing else, I believe, I have the happiness 
of commanding the finest squadron in the world — ^Victory, 
Kent, Superb, Triumph, Belleisle, and Renown. Admiral 
Campbell is gone to Sardinia, and I have been anxiously 
expecting him these ten days. If I should miss these fellows, 
my heart will break : I am actually only now recovenng the 
shock of missing them in 1798, when they were going to 
Egypt. If I miss them, I will give up the cudgels to some 
more fortunate commander ; God knows I only serve to 
fight those scoundrels ; and if I cannot do that, I should be 
better on shore/*’^ 

The destruction of the French fleet was a matter of much 
uncertainty. Lord Nelson wrote to Lord Hobart : What 
the real destination of the French fleet may be is very difficult 
for me to guess. Mr. Elliot thinks they will try to have 
Sicily previous to their going to Egypt ; others think they may 
go to Tneste to cover the army across to the Morea ; others, 
that in the present unsettled state of Egypt, they may push 
with 10,000 men to Alexandria, and they may be bound out- 
side the Mediterranean. Plausible reasons may certainly be 
given for every one of these plans, but I think one of the 
two last is their great object ; and to those two points my 
whole attention is turned. If they put to sea, I hope to 
fall m with them, and then I have every reason to believe 

that all their plans will be frustrated.^*^ 

* Clarke and McArthur, Vol ii p 330 s 

3 Dispatches and Letters, Vol v p 249. From the Original in the Colonial 
Office 
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Lord Nelson wrote to Lady Hamilton on the 18th : — 

“ Vicfx)iy off Toulon, October 18tb, 1803, 

“ My dearest Emma^ 

Your truly kind letters from July l7th to August 24th, 
all arrived safe in the Childers, the 6th of this month. Since 
September the Ist, we have not had four fine day s ; and, if 
the French do not come out soon, I fear some of my ships 
will cry out. You know that I am never well when it blows 
hard. Therefore, imagine what a cruise off Toulon is ; even 
in summer time, we have a hard gale every week, and two 
days heavy swell. The other day we had a report that the 
French were out, and seen steering to the westward. We 
were as far as Minorca, when the alarm proved false. 

I have received your letter with Lord William^s and Mr. 
Kemble^s about Mr. Palmer : he is also recommended by the 
Duke of Clarence, and he says, by desire of the Prince of 
Wales. I have, without him, twenty-six to be made Captains, 
and list every day increasini^. It is not one whole French fleet 
that can get through it. I shall probably offend many more 
than I can oblige. Such is always the case : like the tickets — 
those who get them, feel they have a right to them ; and those 
(who) do not get them, feel offended for ever. But I cannot 
help it, I shall endeavour to do what is right, in every 
situation; and some ball may soon close all my accounts 
M ith this world of care and vexation. 

Naples, I fancy, is m a very bad way, in regard to money. 
They have not, or pretend not to have enough to pay their 
officers ; and I verily believe, if Acton was to give up his 
place, that it would become a province of France. Only 
think of Buonaparte’s writing to the Queen, to desire her 
influence to turn out Acton ^ She answered properly ; at least, 
so says Mr. Elliot, who knows more of than any of us; 

God help him ’ and General Acton has, I believe, more power 
than ever. 

Our friend, Sir Alexander, is a very great diplomatic 
character, and even an Admiral must not know what he is 
negotiating about : although you will scarcely beheve, that 
the Bey of Tunis sent the man at my desire. 

You shall judge, viz, ^ The Tunisian Envoy is still here, 
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negoHating. He is a moderate man ; and^ apparently, the 
best disposed of any I ever did business with/ Could even 
the oldest diplomatic character be drier ? I hate such parade 
of nonsense ! But I will turn from such stuff. 

On the 21st of October Lord Nelson wrote his first letter 
to his child, addressing it to Miss Horatia Nelson Thomson : — 

Victory, off Toulon, Oct 21, 1803. 

My dear Child, 

Receive this first letter firom your most affectionate father. 
If I live, it will be my pride to see you virtuously brought 
up ; but if it pleases God to call me, I trust to Himself, in 
that case, I have left Lady Hamilton your guardian. I there- 
fore charge you, my child, on the value of a father^s blessing, 
to be obedient and attentive to all her kind admonitions and 
instructions. At this moment I have left you, in a Codicil 
dated the 6th of September, the sum of £4000. sterling, the 
interest of which is to be paid to your guardian for your 
maintenance and education. I shall only say, my dear child, 
may God Almighty bless you and make you an ornament to 
your sex, which I am sure you will be if you attend to all 
Lady Hamilton's kind instructions ; and be assured that I 
am, my dear Horatia, your most affectionate father, 

Nelson and BnoNTfi.^^® 

On the same day Sir John Acton wrote the following to 
Lord Nelson : — 

‘^Palermo, Oct 21sfe 1803 

My dear Lord, 

I must return your Lordship my best thanks for the 
copies of the letters wi'ote to her Majesty and to Mr. Elliot, 
,The Queen has sent me the onginal, but the secret shall be 
kept of your kindness to me, as well as with Mr. Elliot. I 
return your Lordship the copy of this last 

^ Collection of Letters, Vol. 1 p 168 

2 Dispatches and Letters, Vol. v p 260 From an autograph in the pos- 
session of Mrs Horatia Nelbon Ward 
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Your reflections, my Lord, are just in every respect on 
our position, and the general situation indeed of all Europe. 

I hope most earnestly, my Lord, that we may see you 
soon in these seas again, where your presence is so much 
desired, and with so very true and interested reasons. ' 

I am glad that Mr. Este was satisfied with this country 
for the short time that he favoured us with his company. 

Every thing that may depend on me, my Lord, shall be 
employed with energy in regard to your intentions and desires 
about Bront6. In the mean time I shall with pleasure 
concur on my part with whatever Mr. Gibbs shall desire for 
the management of these manors. I have inclosed a letter 
in the article of Sir Thomas Troubridge. Lady Acton begs 
leave to present her best wishes to your Lordship for your 
health and general satisfaction. I join with her, and so shall 
for ever do. Give me leave to repeat this assertion, and with 
the most faithful and sincere attachment, 

Your Lordship^s 

" Most obedient and most humble servant, 

J. Acton 


The Queen also wrote to Lord Nelson : — 

My dear and worthy Lord, 

I hasten with great satisfaction on the present occasion 
to renew my sentiments of esteem, attachment and gratitude 
for all that you have already done, and continue to do for us, 
not only having saved us from being compromised, by the 
painful and disagreeable circumstances in which we were 
placed, but also for continuing with your usual vigilance to 
watch over our safety. We are on the eve of a great crisis, 
may heaven vouchsafe our prayers, and your great nation 
reap the advantage and glory that my heart desires for it, 
which would have an important influence on our situation, 
and that of all Europe — ours is always dangerous and painful, 
having pretended friends but real enemies in the centre of 
our kingdoms practising injustice solely. "I place our interests 
in your worthy hands, my Lord. I rely on your care, pru- 
dence and friendship, and I pray you to believe in my eternal 
gratitude and esteem, which my dear family desire me to 
VOL. II. 2 A 
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tasatti you they also feel, and beUeve me life, my very 
wmthy and respected Lord, your attached and grateful friend, 

“ Chaelottb. 

** 10th Dumber, 1803 

To this Lord Nelson replied : — 


“ Victory, December 29, 1803 

Madam, 

“ Yesterday evening I had the honour of receiving your 
Majesty^s gracious and flattering letter of the 10th of Decem- 
ber, and it is only possible for me to repeat my assurances, 
that my orders for the safety of the Two Sicilies wiU be 
always exactly executed, and to this en4 my whole soul goes 
in nmson with my orders. The Gibraltar shall not be sent 
away, for I would rather fight twice our number of forces, 
than risk for a moment the seeing your royal person and 
family fall into the hands of the French. I see no hope of a 
permanent peace for Europe during the life of Buonaparte. 
I ardently wish, therefore, that it would please God to take 
him from the world 

" Your Majesty^s letter to my dear and good Lady Hamilton, 
shall set out by the first opportunity. Her attachment to 
your Majesty is as lively as ever. Her heart is incapable of 
the slightest change ; and whether in prosperity or m adver- 
sity, she IS always your devoted servant ; and such, permit 
me to say, remains your faithful 

^"Nelson and Bronte. 

beg to be allowed to present my humble respects to the 
Princesses, and to the Prince Leopold/^^ 

Her Majesty replied on the 2nd January, 1804 : — 

^^My dear and very worthy Lord and Friend, 

I received your two letters ; penetrated with the liveliest 
gratitude I trace in each line, the grandeur and attachment 
of your soul, and am deeply grateful. I should have wished 
to have sent you twelve others of your own ships with the 
Gibraltar, but that grand qualily (so well known) with which 

* Life of the Rev, Dr Scott, p, 113. 
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you inspire others, as j^o often witnessed, has no need of 
numbers* My vows will "be offered to heaven for your com- 
plete success and happiness. We are always in a painful 
position, but which, thanks to the friendship of your Sovereign 
and Government, and your care and attention is only painful, 
not dangerous* Eeceive with the new year, my dear and 
worthy Lord, my wishes for your perfect happiness. The 
happiness of all Europe, and of all the right thinking is 
blended with it. May the wishes I form for you be fully 
realized, and your toils and cares be crowned with full success. 
Such are the wishes formed for you by her who is, and will 
be all her life, with the highest esteem and sincere gratitude, 
your very attached and true friend, 

^^Charuotte. 

The 2nd January, 1804. 

" My children, son and daughters, desire me to assure you 
of their eternal gratitude, esteem and attachment/^ 

Whilst in the Bay of Rosas, where the ships had gone fot 
wrood and water, several seamen deserted from the fleet. 
The following admirable memorandum addressed to the 
Captains and Commanders of the ships and vessels on the 
Mediterranean station was issued by Lord Nelson ; When 
British seamen and marines so far degrade themselves in 
time of war, as to desert from the service of their own countiy, 
and enter into that of Spain j when they leave 1^ per day, 
and plenty of the very best provisions, with every comfort 
that can be thought of for them — for 2d a day, black bread, 
horse beans, and stinking oil for their food ; — when British 
seamen or marines turn Spanish soldiers, I blush for them : 
they forfeit, in their own opinion, I am sure, that character 
of love of their own country, which foreigners are taught to 
admire. A Briton to put himself under the lash of a French- 
man or Spaniard must be more degrading to any man of 
spirit than any punishment I could inflict on their bodies. , 
I shall leave the punishment to their own feelings, which, if 
they have any, and are still Englishmen, must be veiy great. 
But, as they thought proper to abandon voluntarily, their 
wives, fathers, mothers, and every endearing tie, and also, 

2 A 2 
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dl prospect of returQing to their native country, I shall 
make them remain out of that country, which they do not 
wish to see, and allow others, who love their country, and 
are attached to their families, to return m their stead. And 
as they have also thought proper to resign all their pay, I 
shall take care that it is not returned to them, nor their 
^ taken off 5 but it shall be noted against their names, 
^ Deserted to the Spaniards,^ or ^ Entered as a Spanish soldier,^ 
as the case was. 

Nelson and Bronte. 

" The above memorandum respecting the desertion of 
British seamen or marines is to be read to the respective 
companies of Ms Majesty^s ships and vessels under my com- 
mand, and copies thereof to be stuck up in the most public 
places of the ships, in order that the magnitude of the crime 
may be properly impressed on their minds. 

Nelson and Bbonte/^^ 

The sum of forty shillings was allowed by him to Mr. 
Gibert the Vice-Consul at Barcelona for the apprehension 
of every deserter, with an allowance of ninepence per diem 
for the subsistence of each while in custody. The foregoing 
excellent address did not, however, it would appear, put a 
stop to desertion, for at the Madalena Islands, November 
7th, he issued another memorandum: — '^Lord Nelson is 
very sorry to find that notwithstanding Ms forgiveness of the 
men who deserted in Spain, it has failed to have its proper 
ejfifect, and that there are stiU men who so far forget their 
duty to their King and Country, as to desert the service, at 
a time when every man in England is in arms to defend it 
against the French. Therefore Lord Nelson desires that it 
may be perfectly understood, that if any man be so infamous 
as to desert from the service in future, he will not only be 
brought to a Court Martial, but that if the sentence should 
be deaths it will be most assuredly carried into execution. 

Nelson and Bronte.^^^ 

Otherwise Run, the xnexk affixed m the ship’s hooks against the names of 
those who have deserted 
* From a copy m the Nelson Papers, 

3 Ibid. 
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At the end of October, Lord Nelson left for the Madalena 
Islands to wood, water, obtain oxen, sheep, onions, &c for the 
squadron, and Captain Donnelly was entrusted to watch the 
enemy off Toulon during his absence. On the 10th of 
November Lord Nelson sailed for Toulon, and on the 24th 
advised Sir John Acton that he had ascertained the French 
jfleet to consist of eight sail of the line, eight frigates, and several 
corvettes. He describes them as being in high feather, as fine 
as paint could make them ; but doubts not that his weather- 
beaten ships would make their sides like a plum-pudding. 
On the 4th of December he renewed his application to the 
French Admiral for an exchange of prisoners, which he had 
before ineffectually made. He also ofiered to allow a number 
of French officers to return on their parole of honour until they 
should be regularly exchanged by their Governments. At the 
end of November he had again put to sea, intending to proceed 
with the squadron to St. Pierre, near the island of Sardinia, 
leaving Captain Mowbray in the Active to watch the enemy. 
On the 7th of December he was again off Toulon, and wrote 
to his Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence : The French 
fleet kept us waiting for them during a long and severe 
winter’s cruise ; and such a place as all the Gulf of Lyons, 
for gales of wind from the north-west to north-east, I never 
saw; but by always going about large, we generally lose 
much of their force, and the heavy sea of the Gulf, however, 
by the great care and attention of every Captain, we have 
suffered much less than could have been expected.”^ 

On the 10th he departed for the Madalena Islands to com- 
plete the necessaries for his ships. He preferred the Gulf of 
Parma to St. Pierre, and was there on the 11th, whence he 
wrote to Mr. Davison, and therein states that he had signed 
his proxy for Lord Moira, and m doing it had broken 
through a resolution he had made never to give a proxy, nor 
could any thing have induced him to swerve from it but to 
such a man as Lord Moira : Whether he is in or out of 
office (says Lord Nelson), my opinion of him is formed for 
abihty, honour, and strict integrity, which nothing can shake, 
even should ever we unfortunately differ on any particular 


^ Clarke and McArthur, Voi n p 341. 
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In this letter he also speaks of the state of his 
fleet and of his own personal condition : My crazy fleet are 
getting in a very indifferent state, and others will soon follow. 
The finest ships in the service will soon he destroyed. I know 
well enough that if I was to go into Malta^ I should save the 
ships during this bad season ; but if I am to watch the French, 
I must be at sea, and if at sea, must have bad weather; and 
if the ships are not fit to stand bad weather, they are useless. 
I do not say much, but I do not believe that Lord St. Vincent 
would have kept the sea with such ships. But my time of 
service is nearly over. A natural anxiety, of course, must 
attend my station ; hut my dear fidend, my eye-sight fails me 
haost dreadfully. I firmly believe that, in a very few years. 
1 shall be stone blind. It is this only, of all my maladies, 
that makes me unhappy ; but God^s will be done. If I am 
successful against the French, I shall ask my retreat ; and if 
I am not, I hope I shall never Kve to see it ; for no personal 
exertion on my pari shall be spared.^^ 

To bs brotW, the Rev. Dr. Nelson, he also wrote on the 
14th: The mind and body both wear out, and my eye is 
every month visibly getting worse, and, I much feai’, it will 
end in total blindness. The moment the battle is over, if, I 
am victorious, I shall ask for my retreat — ^if, unfortunately, 
the contrary, I hope never to live to see it. In that case, 
you will get an early seat in the House of Lords. If Mr. 
Addington does not give me the same pension as Government 
^ve to the rich Lord St Vincent and Duncan, I shall con- 
sider no great favour done to me, and the country never could 
avoid givmg the pension to you : therefore, unless the other 
is tasked to it, I would not give thanks or sixpence to have 
it brought before Parliament to benefit Lord St. Vincentes 
heirs, and certainly, from circumstances, not mine. The 
putting the stone over poor Maurice was well done, and I 
approve very much. I do not know that you owe me any 
thing respecting Hilborough ; but if you do, I fully acquit 
you of the debt, and so let it be considered 

On the 19th December, Lord Nelson quitted the Gulf of 

» From an autograph in the Nelson Papers Dispatches and Letters, Vol. v. 
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Parma, the finest open roadstead he had ever seen was 
again at the Madalena Islands on the 24th, whence he wrote 
the following to Lady Hamilton ; — 

Victory, Madalena, December 26th, 1803* 

My dearest Emma, 

After closing my dispatches the weather was so bad, 
that we could not unload our transports at sea, therefore I 
anchored here on Saturday, and hope to get to sea on Wed- 
nesday. The Phoebe joined me here, and carries my letters 
to Gibraltar* I had Charles on board yesterday to dinner. 
Capel gives a very good account of him, and I have impressed 
upon his mind that if he behaves well, he will never want a 
protector in you and me. He had about three months ago, 
something wrong in his head. The killing a Lieutenant and 
some men belonging to the Phoebe, made such an impression, 
that he fancied he saw a ghost, &c. but Dr. Snipe thinks it is 
gone oiF. Was any of his family in that way He is clever, 
and I believe Capel has been kind to him. I have had violent 
colds, and now and then a spasm, but Dr. Snipe takes care 
of me, and would give me more physic, but he says I am a 
bad patient ; but I trust I shall do very well till the battle, 
and after that, if it pleases God I survive, I shall certainly ask 
permission to go home to recruit, and in this world nothing 
will give me so much pleasure as to see my dear Emma, 
being most faithfully, 

Nelson and Bronte.^^ 

At the close of this month he was busily engaged in. 
making proper arrangements for the new Naval Hospital 
established at Malta, and entered minutely into every par- 
ticular for its perfection. He was much impressed with the 
importance of Sardinia, and wrote to the Secretary of State 
thus : God knows if we could possess one island, Sardinia, 
we should want neither Malta, nor any other , this, which is 
the finest island in the Mediterranean, possesses harbours fit 
for arsenals, and of a capacity to hold our navy, within twenty- 
four hours sail of Toulon. Bays to ride our fleets in, and to 
watch both Italy and Toulon; no fleet could pass to the 
eastward bet^V^een Sicily and the Coast of Barbary, nor through 
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the Far© df Messma : Malta^ in point of position, is not to be 
imned the same year with Sardinia. All the fine ports of 
Sicily are situated on the eastern side of the island, conse- 
quently of no use to watch any thing but the Faro of Messina. 
And, my Lord, I venture to predict, that if we do not — from 
delicacy or commiseration of the lot of the unfortunate King 
of Sardinia — the French will get possession of that island. 
Sardinia is very little known. It was the policy of Piedmont 
to keep it in the back ground, and whoever it has belonged 
to, it seems to have been their maxim to rule the inhabitants 
with severity, in loading its produce with such duties as 
prevented the growth. I will only mention one circumstance 
as a proof : half a cheese was seized because the poor man 
was selling it to our boats, and it had not paid the duty. Fowls, 
eggs, beef, and every article, are most heavily taxed. The 
Court of Sardinia certainly wants every penny to maintain 
itself ; and yet I am told after the wretched establishment of 
the island is paid, that the Kang does not receive £5000 
sterling a year. The country is ihiitfiil beyond idea, and' 
abounds in cattle and sheep, and would in corn, wine and 
oil. It has no manufactories. In the hands of a liberal 
government, and fi*eed from the dread of the Barbary States, 
there is no telling what its produce w^ould not amount to. It 
is worth any money to obtain, and I pledge my existence it 
could be held for as httle as Malta in its establishment, and 
produce a large revenue.”^ 

^ Clarice and McArtlmr, Vol li, p. 344. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

1804, 

On tte 4th of January 1804, Lord Nelson again quitted 
the Madalena Islands with his squadron ; writing to Lord 
Hobartj^ that his heart was warm, his hand firm, but his 
body unequal to his wishes. It is astonishing the patience 
he exhibited in watching for the French fleet, exposed as he 
was at such a season of the year to all the vicissitudes of the 
sea. With small means he yet contrived to dispatch his 
oflS.cers to observe in various places, and to be alive to any 
circumstance that might occur. Every one was on the look 
out for intelligence. The political position of the different 
countries, particularly Sardinia and Sicily, escaped not his 
intelligent observation. The former place, as already stated, 
was of much advantage in his estimation, and his zeal in the 
cause of the King and Queen of the Two Sicilies, rendered 
him wilhng to undertake any measures for the defence of 
the latter. He was sensible of the misgovernment of both 
these countries and lamented their impoverished state. He 
received information of an intended attack by the French in 
Corsica upon Sardinia, and he did all within his power to 
check it, and to afford assistance should it take place. The 
invasion, however, was not undertaken — other views actuated 
Buonaparte, and to be master of the Continent was evidently 
his ambition. Nelson, however, offered his aid to the 
Viceroy his Royal Highness Prince Charles Felix Joseph, 
Duke of G4nevois in Savoy,^ from whom he received the 
following letters: — 

^ Afterwards the Earl of Buckinghamshire 

* Charles Eehx of Savoy, brother of Victor Emanuel, the then reigning King of 
Sardinia In 1792, and the succeedmg year, the Sardinians under Victor 
Amadeus III bravely resisted the Fiench and repulsed their invaders with consi- 
derable loss. The state of the elements likewise favoured them, for the French 
fleet was dispeised by a fiinous hurricane, and Truguet, the Admiral, was com- 
pelled to seek shelter in the Gulf of Falmas, where with eleven sail of the line 
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“ Be Cagliari, 17tii December, 1803, 

** Accept my thanks for your attention in acquainting me 
■with the motive which induced you to anchor your fleet in 
the Gulf of Palma^ which I regret that bad weather should 

be was detained nearly a month The Kmg of Sardmia though delighted at the 
brave conduct of the Sards, and the success attending their exertions, was yet 
unwilling, and absolutely refused to yidd to their constitutional demands. These 
were five m number . — 1. The Convocation of the Stamenti. 2 The confirma- 
tiou of their laws, customs, and privileges. 3 The exclusive right of holding the 
national offices 4. The establishment of a Council instead of a Secretary of 
State, to advise the Viceroy. 5 The permission to send a Mimster to reside at 
^ Court of Turin. The refusal to grant these requests irritated the people and 
ffiq?OBed them to rebel, but after a slight 4meute m April 1794, they were reduced 
to submission, aud a new form of Govemmmit established, which stipulated Uiat 
the Vica^oy and the Piedmontese should immediately return to the Continent and 
the reins of Government be confided in the interim to the native members of the 
Royal Audience and the Stamenti according to the old constitution of the island 
Another nsing, however, took place on the 6th of July 1795, from the conduct of 
the Court , and Cavaher Pitzoln, the Intendant General, was dragged forth from 
his confinement in the Elephant tower and shot m the castle square The pro- 
ceedmgi) had thus assumed a sanguinary charactei, and a lemonstrance was sent 
to Turin in some measure to exculpate the people. An mvestigation followed, 
the Archbishop of Caghan was dispatched to the Pope of Rome, and on the 
8th of June, 1796, a diploma was obtamed, which gave a general act of oblivion 
on the late events, the ratification of their laws, customs, and piivileges, and the 
exclusion of foreigners from all pubhc offices, except that of Viceroy. The 
finances of the kingdom were, at this tune, exhausted by the expense attending 
the army, which had been much increased by this monarch, who was fond of 
great military parade. By the storms of the Revolution, Savoy and Nice had been 
lost m 1792, and Onegha m 1794. An expensive warfaie along the of the 
Alps was contmued for two years, and although the Piedmontese displayed great 
valour, the French ultimately succeeded by passing the Ligurian Apennines, and 
thus poured down mto the plains of the Po. A hasty peace was the consequence, 
and the dominions were piincipally at the mercy of the Fiench. Victor Amadeus 
died in October, 1796. 

Savoy, Nice, and Onegha thus lost, and Piedmont overrun by the French, a de^ 
plorable position of affaus presented itself when Charles Emanuel ascended the 
throne The French in the course of two years gained admission into the stiongest 
fortresses of the island. Emissaries and propagandists were actively employed by 
Buonaparte to work discontent m Cagliaii and urge the people to an union with 
the French Repubhc, and his subjects favouring repubhcanism, demanded the ab- 
dication of the Kmg. His Majesty went to Leghorn and received the deputies of 
the Stamenti of Sardinia, who assured him of the fidehty of the Sards, The 
Royal frmily aud suite arrived at Caghan, March 3, 1799^ conveyed by an 
English frigate, and were enthusiastically welcomed , but the K'mg was induced 
to return to the Continent, and hearing of the Battle of Marengo, determined to 
remain m the South of Italy His Gueen Clotilde, sister of Louis XVf dying 
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have rendered necessary. The bearer will inform you of the 
condition of the country, and of the threats of our neigh- 
bours, but whatever may occur, I shall rely on receiving your 
aid, convinced that it will be employed with skilfulness to 
meet the actual circumstances of the King my brother, and 
begging you to give me an opportunity of proving to you 
the sentiments of esteem which animate me, I am, with the 
highest consideration, my Lord, 

Your good friend. 







*^De Caglian, Uth Jamiaay, 1804 

« Sir, 

By your letter of the 2nd current I learn with less sur- 
prise than indignation the contents of the letter from the 
French Minister at War to the General of Ajaccio, and I 
may confidently inform you that the conduct of the Com- 
missary-General for commercial affairs here, tends to con- 
firm, I think, your suspicions as to a project for attacking 
this island. Firm to my duty of executing on all occasions 
the orders of the King, my brother, I shall neglect nothing 


m Marcli 1802, he became inconsolable for her loss, abdicated the throne, resign- 
ing, as he said, ** a crown of thorns,” in favour of his brother Victor Emanuel 
at that time a resident at Naples. Having withdrawn from the toils and exertions 
of royalty, Charles Emanuel lived in great pnvacy, devoted himself to pious 
exercises at Rome, became totally bhnd, and died in 1819 
Victor Emanuel rehed upon Bnhsh assistance to regain bis Continental dominions. 
He remained in Italy, but the Peace agreed upon at Amiens being at an end, and 
the French advanced upon Naples, he embarked for Sardinia in February 1806. 
His endeavours were directed to improve the country by attention to its agncul- 
ture, whilst at the same time he was organizing the forces of the island and 
improving the administration, but his means were very limited to ejBfect such 
objects In the year 1814 he went to Tunn. An insurrection in Piedmont, 
excited by the constitutionalists, induced him to abdicate in 1821, in favour of his 
brother, Charles Felix, who, supported by Austria# quelled the insurrection, in- 
troduced many improvements benefiting his country, and became popular with his 
people His reign was distinguished by mildness and an attention to the culture 
of the natural products of the country He estabhshed an Agranan Society, and 
also a Museum of Antiquities, and the Natural History of Caglian. He died 
Apnl 27, 1831, and having no male issue was succeeded by bis collateral relative, 
Charles Albert of Cangnano, the present Sovereign. 
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for tlie defence of all now remaining to Mm, and wMch he 
has a>nfided to me ; but I will not conceal from you that my 
means are very feeble, being equally deprived of money and 
troops. In consequence of wMch I can only rely upon your 
generous offers, persuaded that in such circumstances you 
will display the same interest that you have always manifested 
in favour of the King and of our family, and that to you we 
shall owe the safety of this state. Accept in anticipation, 
the assurance of the liveliest gratitude, and the expression of 
my sentiments of perfect esteem and of the highest consi- 
deration with which I am, my Lord, 

Your good friend, 

Charles Felix db Savoye. 

P.S. There is no doubt that the General Colli spoken 
of is an old Piedmontese officer, a bad man, but very intel- 
ligent. It would be very desirable if you could furnish me 
with the order of the Minister of War to give rations and 
and pay to the Sardinian refugees, who in fact are but revo- 
lutionists,* that commission would enable me to expose to the 
King and his friends how the good faith with which he has 
always acted is responded to.^^ 


^*25tli February, 1804. 

«Sir, 

hasten to reply to your letter of the 17 th current, and 
to thank you for the interest you take in the defence of Sar- 
dinia, and the counsels you are pleased to give me respecting 
it, assuring you that it will always be a great pleasure to me 
to act according to your advice. I indeed expect the King’s 
galley from CivitsL Vecchia, and two half galleys which have 
been ceded to us by the &ng of Naples, their destination is 
to destroy Bonefaccio. I can rely upon the merit and zeal of 
the officers commanding them, and am persuaded that nothing 
will be neglected on their part to ensure the execution of the 
orders given to them — I should have wished to put them 
directly under the orders of the Commander of the English 
corvette which your Lordship may appoint to the station of 
that Straits, but as we are not openly at war with France, I 
cannot take such a step on my own authority ; it rests with 
the King, but it appears to me that the best measures for 
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opposing tlie enemy might be secretly concerted with the 
oificers charged with your instructions, for which object I 
shall send my orders to the Brigadier commanding the galley, 
Baron Desgenays. The report is current that you have 
seized a packet of French correspondence addressed to Sar- 
dinian Jacobins^ and that some of the letters were for per- 
sons of consequence, and that you have sent them to me. 
As I know nothing of this affair I cannot give the least 
credence to it, but nevertheless think it better to mention it 
to you in case you really have written to me and the packet 
has been lost. If the bad weather has detained you in the 
same anchorage, doubtless you have seen Major Lowe,^ who 
came from Naples to Cagliari, and afterwards crossed the 
kingdom to rejoin you. I agree entirely with what he will 
tell you respecting us, and am persuaded that you will fur- 
nish us with every thing requisite, and procure for us that 
assistance so indispensable to us in this emergency. I con- 
clude by assuring you of my undivided sentiments of esteem, 
and of the very high consideration with which I am, my 
Lord, 

“ Your very good friend, 

Charles Felix de Savoye.” 

The importance of Sardinia dwelt strongly on Lord Nelson^s 
mind : most of his letters at this period allude to it. To 
Lord Hobart we have seen he pointed out the advantages of 
this island. To Earl St. Vincent he says, '^in addition to my 
other cares, Sardinia must be guarded 5 the French most 
assuredly mean to invade it, first, I suppose, under a pretext 
for keeping us out of it ; and then they will have it ceded to 
them. I have written to Lord Hobart on the importance of 
Sardinia, it is worth one hundred Malta’s in position, and has 
the finest man-of-war harbour in Europe ; they tell me it is 
superior to Beerhaven^ — in short, it has nothing but ad- 
vantages; the mode of getting it is to be considered by 
Ministers, but money will do any thing in these days. To 
keep it, could not in the first instance cost half so much as 
Malta. I can have no reserves^I venture my opinion, 


* The late Sjr Hudson Lowe. 
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Minkleis ape Bot bound to follow it : I can have no views^ 
but to benefit my country by telling all I know of situations^ 
how far they can be useful/^^ 

To Lord Minto he also writes, “ Sardinia, if we do not take 
it very soon, the French will have it, and then we lose the 
most important island, as a naval and military station in the 
Mediterranean, It possesses at the northern end, the finest 
harbour in the world ; it equals Tnncomalee. It is twenty- 
four hours sail from Toulon ; it covers Italy ; it is a position 
that the wind which carries the French to the westward is 
fair for you to follow. In passing to the southward they go 
dose to you. In short, it covers Egypt, Italy, and Turkey. 
Malta must not be mentioned in the same century. I delivered 
my opimcm on the inutility of Malta as a naval station for 
watdbing Toulon. A fleet would sooner pass from St* Helen’s 
to Toulon than from Malta. If I lose Sardinia^ I lose the 
French fleet 5 and to keep it, it could not, in the first 
instance, cost half so much as Malta, and be of all the use of 
Malta, and ten thousand times as much, I have told Lord 
Hobart fully my opinion on this subject. I can have no 
reserves. I venture my opinion. Mmisters are not bound 
to follow it, I can have no views but to benefit my country 
by telling all I know of situations, and bow far they can be 
useful/^® 

To Lord Hawkesbury also : Either France or England 
must have it. The loss to us will be great indeed. I do not 
think that the fleet can then be kept at sea. From Sardinia 
we get water and fresh provisions ; the loss of it would cut us 
off from Naples except by a circuitous route, for all the pur- 
poses of getting refreshment, even were Naples able to supply 
us. I have hitherto watched Sardinia ; but at this moment, 
when from the bad condition of many of the ships under my 
command, I can barely keep a sufficient force at sea to attend 
to the French fleet, I have not ships to send to Madalena: 
not less, my Lord, than ten frigates, and as many good sloops, 
would enable me to do what I wish, and what, of course, I 
think absolutely necessary. But I am aware of the great 

^ Clarke and McArthur, Vol ii p 352. 

= Dispatches and Ijetters, Vol. v p 366 From an Autograph in the Minto 
Papers. 
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to L(H^ NelsoH^s directions. Lord Nelson^s information with 
regard to Sardinia, was so complete, that it was not thought 
necessary to send Captain Leake thither, and he accordingly 
departed for Malta, Corfu, &c. 

In the month of January Lord Nelson departed, as he said, 
to settle a little account with the Dey of Algiers/^ He 
held that it was better to be at open war than to be insulted, 
which he considered we had been by the Dey, who had sent 
off Mr. Falcon, the Consul-General, to Algiers. A great 
offence had been committed by Mr. Falcon, it appears, in 
having admitted some Moorish women into his house- The 
AJg^ne cruisers had also taken some Maltese vessels, and 
tibOT crews considered as belonging to his Majesty’s subjects, 
m d other vessels having English passports, and conveying 
paovisions to his Majesty’s Maltese subjects. These acts had 
excited Lord Nelson’s indignation, and he sent Captain Keats^ 


* Sir Riciiard Goodioii Keats was the son of a Clergyman in Devonshire, and 
Head Master of the Free Grammar School at Tiverton Entermg the Navy at 
an early age he served as Lieutenant of the BamiUies in the action with the Count 
D^Orviiers m 1778, and afterwards was m the Prince Gteorge, 98 guns, bearing 
the Flag of Rear-Admiral Digby. Promoted to the rank of Commander in 1782 
he served on the Amencan station, and was made Post Captain June 24th, 1789, 
and afterwards commanded the Southampton and the Niger In 1793 he was 
appomted to the London In 1795 he sailed under Sii J B Warien to Guiberon, 
and was at the taking of L’Etoile and four sail of French merchantmen. In 
the Galatia, to which he was appomted m 1794, he continued until 1797, when 
he removed into the Boadicea frigate, and craised in search of French privateers. 
With Sir Charles Pole m 1799 he commanded the frigates of the squadron, 
covering an attack by some bomb vessels on the Spamsh squadron under the 
battenes of Ais, and was afterwards m the Superb, 74, with Sir James Saumarez 
off Cadiz He distinguished himself in the second attack off Algeziras, and by 
Nelson, in 1804, he was sent off Algiers, there perfoimmg very important service 
He was subsequently engaged m pursuit of the French fleet In November, 

1805, he was made Colonel of Marines, and was sent to seek the squadron of the 
French sent to the succour of St Domingo In the action of the 6th February, 

1806, he gave a proof of his admiration of Nelson m suspending his portrait to 
the mizen-stay of his vessel the Superb The Captain and his men fought gal- 
lantly, and the Patriotic Fund voted to him a vase or sword Nelson entertained 
a very high opinion of Keats In a letter to him, August 24, 1805, he says, 

Nothing, I do assure you, could give me more pleasure than to have you at all 
times near me, for without a compliment, I beheve your bead is as judicious as 
your heart is brave, and neither, I beheve, can be exceeded ” He was afterwards 
engaged against Copenhagen, and on the 2nd October, 1807, was made a Rear- 
Admiral He then went to the relief of the Spanish army m the North of Europe, 
and brought off the Marquis de la Romana from Denmark, for which he was 
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of the Superb^ to demand apology for sending away the 
Consul, and restitution of the vessels, their crews and cargoes. 
Nelson was very explicit to Captain Keats in his instructions 
on these several points, and durected him* particularly as to 
the mode of conducting himself, and upholding the dignity 
of a British oflScer. Nelson also wrote to the Dey, and after- 
wards determined himself upon going thither to have the 
matter definitively settled. He felt that the Government had 
reposed great confidence in him, and no man could be more 
jealous of the honour of his country, or more determined to 
maintain her dignity and interests. 

The negotiation by Captain Keats was unsuccessful. Lord 
Nelson wrote to Sir Alexander Ball on the 19th of January: 

The Dey is violent, and will yield no one point, therefore I 
have no further business here. Time and opportunity will 
make him repent.^^ Nelson entirely approved Captain Keats^s 
conduct. - He wrote to him no less than four letters on the 
17 th 1 He also wrote to Lord Hobart concerning the failure 
of the negotiation and observed : The insolence of the Dey 
is only to be checked (with due submission to whatever his 
Majesty may please to direct) by blockading Algiers, and his 
other ports of Bona, and Oran, and to capture his cruisers ; 
for the more that is given up to him the more he will demand 
with insolence m future. Therefore, I should propose, that, 
on the 28th day of April next, when, if he means to send his 
cruisers to sea, they will be out, that on that day, every ship 
under my command should have strict orders (to open on 
that day), to take, sink, burn, and destroy every Algerine, 
and that, on that day, the ports of Algiers should be declared 
in a state of blockade. Thus, the Dey could get neither 
commerce, presents, or plunder j and, although the other 
powers may rejoice at the war with us, yet, my Lord, I ,am 

m 

created a Kmght of the Order of the Bath. In 1809 he was engaged m the 
Scheldt, then commanded off Cadiz, and in 1811 went to the Mediterranean in 
the Hibernia, 120 guns, being then second m command on that station He was 
made a Vice-Admiral m 1810, and in 1813 appointed Commander-m-chief and 
Governor of Newfoundland He also succeeded Sir George Hope as Major- 
General of Mannes m 1818, and Sir John Colpoys as Governor of Greenwich 
Hospital m 1821. He died Admiral of the White and G.C.B. April 5th, 1834. 

^ See Dispatches and Letters, Vol, v* pp 376-77« 
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iktoly persuaded that it %ill be most advantageous to us 
(and humiliating to the other pwiwers whom he will squeeze), 
for the next one hundred years. If I should find his cruisers 
at sea before that4ime5 in consequence of what has passed, I 
shall of course, take them, but my wish is to make a grand 
cottpJ^^ He wrote also to the Earl St. Vincent, Before the 
summer is out, I dare say the Dey of Algiers will be sick of 
his insolence, and perhaps have his head cut off, I have 
recommended Mr. Falcon to go to England, and then, he will 
be able to explain every part of his conduct ; but it appears 
to me that Mr. Falcon^s conduct has been spirited, but 
perfectly correct, and that the two women found in his house 
was greedfiy seized as the pretext for getting rid of a clear- 
headed, spirited man. I should do great injustice to my own 
feelings, if I did not state my opinion to your Lordship, and 
other his Majesty^s Ministers/^^ 

Lord Nelson^s conduct and that of Captain Keats obtained 
the commendation of the Government, and in May, Lord 
Nelson received a letter from Lord Hobart upon the subject, 
recommending, that provided the Dey would express regret 
at the manner in which Mr. Falcon had been sent away, 
another Consul should be appointed. Captain Keats was 
sent by Lord Nelson to negotiate with the Dey upon the 
subject. The Dey made the amende honorable for his con- 
duct to Mr. Falcon, and Mr McDonough was sent under 
certain conditions to fill his place. These, however, were • 
not complied with. They related to the restoration or the 
value of the English vessel, the Ape. The Consul would be 
sent, only upon this condition being complied with. Captain 
Donnelly was dispatched with a strong letter to the Dey at 
the end of August; but it was not until December that 
Lord Nelson received replies to his dispatches from Earl 
Camden, signifying to him the entire approbation of his 
conduct m the affairs of the Dey of Algiers, and recommend- 
ing that in future regular passports should be given to British 
vessels to prevent misunderstanding. Mr. Cartwright was 

^ From an Autograph in the Colonial Office Dispatches and Letters, Vol. v 
p 378 

^ Dispatches and Letters, Vol v p 379 From an Autograph in the possession 
of Vice*Admuai Sir W Paiker, Bart G,C B 
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appointed Consul-General at Algiers, but he was not to be 
landed unless the Ape and her crew were restored. 

About this time Lord Nelson was much elated by receiving 
intelligence of the successful issue of a law-suit, nominally 
Nelson v. Tucker, but really Nelson v. St. Vincent It 
related to a sum of Prize-money which had occasioned much 
discussion. Tucker was the Agent- for Prizes taken by the 
Mediterranean fleet under Earl St. Vincent in 1799. The 
action was to recover £13,000, one-eighth share of the prizes 
taken by Captain Digby belongmg to the EarPs squadron, 
after the Commander-in chief had quitted his station and 
returned to England, leaving Lord Nelson in command. In 
the first instance judgment was given for Earl St. Vincent, 
but upon a writ of error the Lord Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, Lord EUenborough, reversed the decision by dehvering 
the opinion of the Court, that the moment a superior officer 
left his station, the right of the next Flag officer commenced; 
and, consequently, that Lord St Vincent having returned to 
England, the enterprize and conduct of the fleet devolved on 
Lord Nelson, judgment was accordingly given in favour of 
Lord Nelson, who thereby becomes entitled to the whole of 
the AdmiraPs share of the Pnze-money/^ This decision put 
Lord Nelson out of debt, and allowed him to think of improve- 
ments at Merton, of which he wrote to his friend Mr. Davison. 

On the 20th of January 1804, from the Dispatches and 
Letters published by Sir N. Hams Nicolas, it will be per- 
ceived that Lord Nelson wrote no less than nine letters. To 
these he added the two following : The first is addressed to 
the care of Lady Hamilton for his child, then three years of 
age. The second is to Lady Hamilton : — 

* Victory, January 20th, 1804 

My dear Horatia, 

I send you a watch, which T give }ou permission to wear 
on Sundays, and on very particular days, when you are 
dressed and have behaved exceedingly well and obedient. I 
have kissed it, and send it with the afiectionate blessing of 

YOUR 

Nelson ani> Bronte.^'^ 

* In the fragment of a letter, Nelson writes to Lady Hamilton You have 
sent me in that lock of beautiful hair, a far richer present than any monarch in 

2 B 2 . ^ 
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“ Vicfeary, Jaikuary 20th, 1804. 

^‘My dear Emma^ 

I send a very neat watch for our god-child, and you will 
see it is by a good maker, that is I suppose it will tick for a year 
instead of a month or two. You will impress her that it is 
only to be worn when she behaves well and is obedient. I am 
very sorry that your comb is not arrived, the brig is at Malta, 
but I daresay it will arrive sometime and you shall have it 
the first opportunity. I send you Mr. Falconet’s letter. 
You will see how very civil both of them are. Mr. Elliot is 
a great Minister, but I doubt whether the Queen has much 
real friendship for him. Acton has him fast, but I believe 
that Mr. Elliot had rather that Acton and the King and the 
Queen looked to him for my services, than applying to myself, 
but circumstanced as I have been and am with that Court, 
Sir WiUiam Hamilton gave it up, and no other person shall 
deprive me of the immediate communication. No, my dear 
Emma, what I do for them shall be from myself and not 
through him They are in very great fears at this moment. 

I have been towards Algiers, where I sent a ship with 
Mr. Falcon our Consul, whom the Dey turned away, but the 
Dey has been made so insolent by Mr North’s conduct in 
giving him £30,000, that nothing I suppose but a flogging 
will put him in order, and with the French fleet ready to put 
to sea that I have not time for. I have been but very 
indiflTereut, a violent cold upon my breast. Asses milk would® 
have done me much service, but I am better, and I hope to 
continue so till the battle is over, then I hope my business 
here will be finished ; that it may be soon is the sincere wish 
of 


Yours, 

** Nelson and Bronte.” 


On the 23rd Lord Nelson sailed for the Madalena Islands, 
leaving Captain Mowbray of the Active to look after the 
French fleet. His anxiety increased about the French fleet, 

Europe could if he was so inclined Your descnption of the dear angel makes me 
happy. I have sent to Mr Falconet to buy me a watch, and told him if it does 
but tick, and the chain fiill of trinkets, that is all which is wanted He is very 
civil, and Mts Falconet has sent woid that she will do her best m choosmg any 
thing I may want 
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which he anticipated having shortly to encounter, and on the 
10th of February wrote thus to Lady Hamilton : — 

“Victory, February 10th, 1804, Madalena. 

My dearest Friend, 

We were blown in here on the 8th, in the heaviest gale 
of wind at N.E. and snow storm that I almost ever felt, but 
all your letters to December 27th I found just arrived. I 
cannot tell you all I wish, as Lord Nelson has enjoined the 
fleet not to write politics. We are on the eve of a battle, and 
I have no doubt but it will be a glorious one; at least it shall 
be such a one that shall never bring a blush on the cheeks of 
my dearest friend, when my name is mentioned. Our fleet 
is healthy, our men spirited, our Commanders brave and 
judicious, and for our numbers the finest fleet in the world. 
I only hope our dearest friends are well, and happily past all 
danger. May God in heaven bless and protect you 1 my last 
sigh will be, my dearest Emma, for your felicity, for I am to 
the last moment, 

Yours. 

Best regards to all friends I have received all letters 
and papers/^ 

About this time Sir William Bolton wrote to Lady Hamil- 
ton : — 


Dear Madam, 

" I will flatter myself that a few lines may be worth the 
trouble of breaking the seal, since they inform your Ladyship 
my noble patron was in good health when the Seahorse left 
the fleet, which was then off Minorca, on its return from 
Algiers. 

The English letters by the Diana frigate went up to the 
fleet eight or ten days ago. I have several letters for his 
Lordship, which I received from Mr. Locker, which, as I sail 
to-morrow to join him, I hope his Lordship will soon get. 
Captain Sutton of the Amphion here, had a singular piece of 
good fortune ; he fell in with, apparently, a Dutch ship off 
Cape St Vincent, all her masts gone, not a soul on board, but 
what was fairly worth the whole, a valuable cargo, estimated 
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at twenty-two thousand pounds, nine thousand of which he 
has alre^y received. Not long ago, all Lord Nelson^s friends 
were rejoiced to read in a newspaper that the long depending 
cause between him and St. Vincent was decided in his favour. 
But it is peculiar to Lord Nelson to cany his point, whatever 
cause he engages in. 

Your Ladyship will impute it to my vanity — I have had 
the honour of being introduced to your Ladyship’s friends, 
their Sicihan Majesties. 

I will trespass no longer on your patience, than to return 
your Ladyship many thanks for your kind attentions to nay 
wife, and pray for your health and happiness ; being ever. 
Dear Madam, 

Your faithful servant, 

Bolton.^ 

** Gibraltar, February 2nd.’' 

To Captain Gore of the Medusa he wrote on the l7thj — 

" The Admiralty seem to think that the Spaniards may be 
hostile to us, and therefore have put me on my guard. Do 
not let it escape your lips ; I am determined to have the first 
blow ; even if they come with their whole eighteen they shall 
not join the French. If they come up the Mediterranean, 
and you have a mind for a shooting party, come with your 
fi:igates. Every part of your conduct is like yourself, ner- 

fect ”2 ^ 


To Lady Hamilton, on the 25th, Lord Nelson wrote 
thus : — 

* Sir William Bolton was the eldest son of the Rev William Bolton, the bro- 
ther of Thomas Bolton, Esq who marned Susannah, sister of Lord Nelson 
Under the protection of his Lordship he entered and proceeded in the naval ser- 
vice, as will be seen from the letters pnnted m these volumes He was made 
Commander in 1801, and appomted to the Childers m 1803, but he was not made 
Post Captain until Apni 10, 1805 He commanded the Eurydice, the Druid, 
the Endymion, and the Forth in the Mediterranean, and in the Irish Channel and 
North American stations He received the honour of knighthood, acting as 
pio\y for Lord Nelson at his mstaUation as a Knight of the Bath He marned 
his coubin Catherine, second daughtei of Thomas Bolton, Esq. He died in 
December, 1830. 

® Claike and McArthur, Vol ii. p 359 
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** Fet?ruary 25th, 1804. 

As Lord Nelson tells me that it is very probable this 
letter may not only be read, but never arrive to your hands, 
I only wnte this line to say, here we are, and have for the 
whole of this month experienced such a series of bad weather, 
that I have seldom seen the like. I am anxious in the 
extreme to hear that you are perfectly recovered from your 
late indisposition. Lord Nelson has heard very lately irom 
Naples. The French army is prepared for service, and have 
a months bread baked in readiness ; an embargo is laid at 
Genoa and Leghorn, and all the vessels seized as transports ; 
so that we must have some work very soon. I only hope to 
keep my health till the battle is over, but my spasms have 
been very bad lately. We saw the French fleet very safe on 
the 22nd, at evening. Lord Nelson rather expects the ships 
from Ferrol in the Mediterranean. With my kindest love 
and affection to all I hold dear, believe me, 

Yours. 

This goes by Spain." 

In March, Lord Nelson received from Dr. Moseley, of 
Chelsea Hospital, a present of a copy of the fourth edition of 
his work on Tropical Diseases, to which Nelson had furnished 
some particulars. It was thus acknowledged : — 

Victory, March 11th, 1804. 

My dear Dr. Moseley, 

Yesterday brought me the favour of your invaluable book 
and most kind letter, and although I know myself not equal 
to your praises, yet I feel that my honest intentions for the 
good of the service have ever been the same, and I feel as I 
grow in rank that my exertions double. 

The great thing is health, and you will agree with me, that 
it is easier for an officer to keep men healthy than for a surgeon 
to cure them, situated as this fleet has been, without a real 
friendly port where we could get all the things so necessary 
for us. Yet I have, by changing the cruising ground, not 
allowing the sameness of prospect to satiate the mind, some- 
times looking at Toulon, Ville Franche^ sometimes Barce- 
lona, Rosas ; running round Minorca, Majorca, Sardinia, and 
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Coimo% and two or three tiines anchoring for a few days 
sending a ship to this place for onions^ which I find the best 
thing which can be given to seamen^ having always good 
mutton for the sick ; cattle^ when we can get it^ and plenty 
of fresh water. In the winter, giving half the allowance of 
grog instead of all wine. These things are for the Com- 
mander-in-chief to look to ; and shut very nearly out from 
Spain, and only getting refreshments by stealth from other 
places, my task has been an arduous one. Cornwallis has 
great merit for his persevering cruise, but he has everything 
sent him— we have nothing— we seem forgot by the great 
folks at home. But our men^s minds are always kept up with 
fee daily hope of meeting the enemy. I send you as a curi- 
osity, an account of our deaths and sent to the hospital out 
of 6000 men. The fleet put to sea, May 18th, 180S, and is 
still at sea, not a ship has been refitted or recruited, except 
what we have done at sea. 

You will readily beheve that all this must have shook me. 
My sight is getting very bad, but I must not be sick till after 
the French fleet is taken ; after which, I shall soon hope to 
take you by the hand. I am glad always to hear good 
accounts of our dear good Lady Hamilton } that she should be 
universally beloved does not surprise me ; the contrary would 
veiy much. I am sure she feels most sensibly all your kind- 
ness. Believe me for ever, my dear Doctor, 

Your much obliged friend, 

Nelson and Bronte. 

Dr. Moseley 


He wrote to Lady Hamilton on the 14th respecting Merton, 
and it is curious to perceive into -what details be entered re- 
lating to it whilst his mind was so deeply engaged upon the 
French fleet : — 

/ This letter has been printed m Harrison's Life of Nelson, (Vol. li p. 418), 
and copied into the 5tb volume of Sir Hams Nicolas's Dispatches, &c , but it has 
been dressed up, and although the orthography of Nelson's letters is not always 
correct, I hold it much better to print them as they were written, foi the hnrry and 
cucumstances attendmg which, the reader is always ready to make proper 
allowance The above is taken from the autograph in the possession of Dr- 
Moseley's executor, my old and esteemed fnend, William Luxmoore, Esq. 
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I would not have you lay out more than is necessary at 
Merton. The xooms, and the new entrance^ will take a good 
deal of money. The entrance by the corner I would have 
certainly done ; a commdn white gate will do for the present; 
and one of the cottages^ which is in the barn, can be put up, 
as a temporary lodge. The road can be made to a temporary ’ 
bridge ; for that part of the Nile^ one day, shall be filled up. 
Downing’s canvas awning will do for a passage. For the 
winter, the carriage can be put into the bam ; and, giving up 
Mr. Bennett^s premises, will save £50, a-year ; and, another 
year we can fit up the coach-house and stables which are in 
the bam. The footpath should be turned. I did shew Mr. 

Haslewood the way I wished it done ; and Mr. will have 

no objections if we make it better than ever it has been; 
and, I also beg, as my dear Horatia is to be at Merton, that 
a strong netting, about three feet high, may be placed round 
the Nile, that the little thing may not tumble in ; and then, 
you may have ducks again in it. I forget at what place we 
saw the netting ; and either Mr. Perry or Mr. Goldsmid, 
told us where it was to be bought. I shall be very anxious 
till I know this is done. 

have had no very late opportunities of sending to 
Naples : but via Malta. I *wrote to Gibbs, to desire he would 
send over the armoisins. They will arrive in time. I hope 
the watch is arrived safe. The expenses of the alterations at 
Merton you are not to pay from the income. Let it all be 
put to a separate account, and I will provide a fund for the 
payment. Sir William Bolton was on board yesterday. He 
looks thin. The fag in a brig is very great ; and I see no 
prospect of his either making prize-money, or being made 
Post, at present : but I shall omit no opportunity. 

Ever yours, 

“Nelson and Bronte.^®^ 

Suspicions were, at the commencement of 1804, beginning 
to be entertained with regard to hostile preparations on the 
part of Spain, and Government sent to Nelson the Royal 
Sovereign of 100 guns, to be followed by the Leviathan, to 


^ Collection of Letters, Vol. ii. p. 16 
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slreiigtJ(}en his squadron. He removed Sir Richard Bicker- 
ton into the Royal Sovereign. To the Russian gentlemen on 
board this vessel^ he addressed the following : — 

** Victory at sea, 16th March, 1804. 

Gentlemen, 

Far removed from your country and relations, and placed 
to serve in the fleet under my command, I desire that you 
wiH, on eveiy occasion, both in private and public concerns, 
consult with me, and let me know your wants and wishes, and 
always consider me as 

Your sincere friend. 

Nelson and Bronte.^^^ 

In March also he received a letter from Lord Hobart, con- 
veying to him the King’s approbation of his conduct in regard 
to Algiers, Tripoli, and Naples. Of the French fleet, he 
writes to Sir Thomas Troubridge: ^^The French want to 
get out, and we want them out. Yesterday, two of their 
iWgates were outside the Hieres, peeping to know if we were 
gone to the devil. Ball is sure they are going to Egypt ; the 
Turks are sure they are going to the Morea ; Mr. Elliot, at 
Naples, to Sicily 5 and the King of Sardinia, to his only spot/^® 
To Hugh Elliot, Esq. he wrote : I have no doubts but that 
the French fleet would long ago have sailed from Toulon, but 
for the commotions in France.’^ 

At this time, he was sorely troubled about his eye-sight, 
which was very bad, and he was under great apprehensions 
of becoming bhnd, a fear that frequently harassed him much. 
He directed Captain Richardson, of the Juno, to communicate 
with Mr. Gibert, the Consul at Barcelona, and learn the 
probable course of things in Spam towards England, 

The activity of his mmd and the comprehensiveness of its 
character, led him to reflect seriously on every thing around, 
and the probable views -entertained by the different Powers. 
He wrote to Sir John Acton : Will Russia come forth as 
she ought, or are her plans only preparative to the taking 
possession of Greece, and of course Constantinople ? This is 

^ Dispatches and Letters, Vol v p. 448 From the Letter Book 
® Clarke and Mc'Arthnr, Vol. n. p. 360. 
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a subject I have no business at present to enter into, although 
it is seriously in my mind and at the same time to Spiri- 
dion Foresti, Esq. : The ultimate views of Russia become 
every hour more distinct ; how long the mask may be kept 
on I cannot say, but sooner or later, the Morea will come 
by conquest to Russia. What part Great Britain may take, 
the connexions which Russia may form will point out. How- 
ever, we are at present on the most friendly terms with the 
Emperor, and I hope we shall always continue so. I have 
said enough to so sensible a man as yourself.^^^ He appointed 
Lieutenant Woodman® to the charge of the transports, and 
wrote to him thus : I have thought proper to send you, 
and must recommend to your serious attention the circum- 
stances in general that are passing in the Black Sea, on the 
part of Russia, who, it is said, is forming an armament to a 
very considerable extent ; and although there is not the most 
distant idea that this armament will direct its operations 
against the interests of Great Britain, yet it is essentially 
necessary that its real intentions should be discovered as early 
as possible, and, therefore, you will let no opportunity escape 
you of obtaining all the information you may be able to collect 
on this important subject. And I must desire that you will 
endeavour to gain a particular account of the Naval force 
which Russia may have at Sebastapol and Cherson (their two 
principal naval ports in the Black Sea), and to what extent 
they are arming there. You will likewise endeavour to obtain 
a knowledge of their fortifications, and what number of guns 
is mounted on their different batteries, and whether they are 
able to protect their trade. It will be advisable to ascertain 
' whether these armaments are with a view to check and oppose 
the measures of the French, should they attempt to possess 
themselves of the Morea. You will also endeavour to gam 
information of the trade and manufactures earned on by the 
Russians m the ports above mentioned — what supplies of 
provisions and naval stores might be drawn from that country, 
and upon what terms. In order to obtain a perfect know- 
ledge of the local situation of the Russian territory in the 
Black Sea, you are to procure a chart of their country, which 

^ Clarke and McArthur, Vol u p. 361. ® Ibid. 

® He died a Lieutenant in 1811. 
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w2I a^^you in forming a more clear idea of the places of 
principcd importance, and endeavour, by every means, to 
obtain information of their present and future intentions with 
regard to England, transmitting me a very ftill and correct 
account of your observations, and, on your return to 
Malta, for the information of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty/’^ 

These instructions exhibit Lord Nelson^s exceeding adap- 
tation to the conduct of affairs. 

Towards the end of March he again repaired to the Mada- 
lena islands. Day by day (he now writes to his friend Mr. 
Davison), I am expecting the French fleet to put to sea — 
every day, hour, and moment 5 and you may rely that if it is 
within the power of man to get at them, it shall he done ; 
and, I am sure, that all my brethren look to that day as the 
finish of our laborious cruise. The event no man can say 
exactly, but I must think, or render great injustice to those 
under me, that let the battle be when it may, it will never 
have been surpassed. My shattered frame, if I smTive, that day, 
will require rest, and that is all I shall ask for. If I fall on such 
a glorious occasion, it shall be my pnde to take care that my 
friends shall not blush for me. These things are in the hands 
of a wise and just Providence, and His will, be done. I have 
got some trifle, thank God, to leave those I hold most dear, 
and I have taken care not to neglect it Do not think I am 
low-spirited on this account, or fancy anything is to happen 
to me. Quite the contrary : my mind is calm, and I have only 
to think of destroying our inveterate foe. April 
jEHgate has just brought me an account that she saw the French 
fleet outside Toulon, thirty-four hours ago, and she does not 
know that they are returned. I have two frigates gone for 
more information, and we aU hope for a meeting with the 
enemy. Nothing can be finer than the fleet under my com- 
mand.^^® 

On the 2nd of April, he sailed from the Madalena Islands, 
and wrote to Wilham Marsden, Esq , who had succeeded 
Sir Evan Nepean, Bart, as Secretary of the Admiralty 

* Di«?patclies and Letters, Vol v p. 470 From the Letter Book, 

^ Ibid, p 475. From an Autogiaph m the possession of Colonel Davison. 
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at this period. Captain Layman^^ of the Weazle, (which 
was lost, and for which he was tried by a Court*Martial 

^ This officer, when only a Midshipman in the Myrmidon, scuttled the lower 
deck of the vessel in a very heavy gale, and to this proceeding the preservation of 
the ship was attributed His Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence entertained 
a very high opinion of his abilities He paid great attention to the growth of 
timber and the buildmg of ships, as will be seen in Appendix, No IV, In 1800, 
he was made a Lieutenant, and joined Earl St. Vincentes flag ship, and presented 
to the Earl a plan for annually building a frigate at Bombay, which was earned 
into execution. Shortly before the battle of Copenhagen, April 2, 1801, he so- 
licited Lord Nelson to employ him m the event of boat duty being required, 
either for boarding, towing off the enemy's fire-ships, and other dangerous service 
His Commander gave him, when at Merton, a testimonial in regard to his services, 
observmg, You were always ready to go on every service I am sure , for the only 
favour you ever asked of me was, to be sent on all services of danger and difficulties, 
and I always understood you acquitted yourself as an able officer and seaman.*' 
He does not appear to have received the promotion his gallant conduct deserved. 
Dunng the Peace of Amiens, he made some valuable suggestions to Government 
with regard to the cultivation of Trmidad, and the establishment of Chmese hus- 
bandmen in the island of Ceylon. In 1803, he was again with Nelson, and m 
1804 was m the command of the Weazle at Gibraltar. In this vessel he kept 
the Stiaits free of French pnvateers, hut he unfortunately lost his sloop on the 
rocks off Cahritta Pomt He was appointed to the Raven, which was fitted up 
at Woolwich under his direction in a pecuhar manner, giving great advantages 
under a chase, m clearing an enemy's coast, &c. In 1805, he was a pnsoner 
of war at Puerto-Santa-Mana, neai, Cadiz This circumstance, and the loss of 
his vessel, in which he was conveying dispatches for Sir John Orde and Lord 
Nelson, arose from the negligence of the officers to whom he had entrusted the 
safety of the vessel , he was ready to substantiate these assertions, but under the 
recommendation of Lord Nelson, mduced by feelings of humamty towards those 
officers, he suppressed the allusions inregaid to them, and was unhappily censured 
for the loss of his ship, and put at the bottom of the list. On hearing this. 
Nelson exclaimed, “I did not expect this, but it’s all my fault, nevermind, 
I’ll get you over it.” Nelson immediately wrote to Viscount Melville, at that time 
head of the Admiralty, strongly recommending Mr Layman, and vouching for 
his bravery, zeal, judgment, and activity, and to stiengthenhis case, declared that 
if he had been censured every time he had run ships or fleets under his command 
into great danger, he should long ago have been out of the service, and never m 
the House of IPeers Commander Layman arrived at Portsmouth m May, 1805, 
and Nelson stiU urged his ments He took him to the Admiralty, and a promise 
was given that he should he sent out to the Mediterranean, hut, to use the words 
of Layman, “ the next month terminating his Lordship’s glorious career, the 
promise was forgot, and my offer of service rejected ” He offered to prevent 
premature decay m our ships, to divulge a plan rendering forest trees fit for imme- 
diate use, piovided he should be entrusted with the measure, but his apphcations 
were disregarded He published some works, the Precursor, and others con- 
nected with this subject, but could not get his suggestions adopted. He is said 
to have teiminated his existence m 1826 
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and acquitted of all blame, presented himself with Dis- 
patches to Earl St. Vincent^ and was soon after appointed 
to the Raven sloop), conveyed the following letter to Lady 
Hamilton : — 

Victory, (April) 7th, 1804. 

My dearest Emma, 

I send this by Captain Layman ; he is a good man, and 
an excellent ofl&cer, and he is attached to me. I have given 
him a strong caution not to say too much at the Admiralty. 
If he was dumb, and could not write, it would, upon the 
whole, be better for him. Do you caution him not to talk too 
^uch. He will tell you of my determination not to be absent 
Silom Merton on Christmas-day. Nothing, I can assure you, 
gjjbsat events which I cannot foresee, can prevent me, and if I 
l^e the pleasure of meeting the French fleet, which I expect 
every hour, I shall certainly ask for rest^ let who will be at 
the Admiralty, it is the same thing to me. 

April 9th, Whilst I was writing, a frigate communicated 
to me that, thirty-four hours before, she saw the French fleet 
outside Toulon, standing off; that in the evening they stood 
inshore again. Yesterday we saw some French ships of war, 
and they are now m sight, working into Toulon Captain 
Layman will tell you my anxiety. I was in great hopes that 
all my fag was near being brought to a close, and that I 
should visit dear Merton. 

Yours, 

"Nelson and BnoNm” 

Nelson wrote again on the 10th : — 

"Victory, off Toulon, Apnl 10th, 1804. 

" My dearest Emma, 

" I have received all yom truly kind and affectionate letters 
to January 25th, by the Thisbe ; and last night your letter of 
January 13th, by Naples. The aimoisins will go under the 
care of Captain Layman, who unfortunately lost his sloop ; 
but with much credit to himself, he has been acquitted of all 
blame 

"I rejoice that dear Horatia is got well ; and also that you 
ire recovered of your severe indisposition, In our present 
dtuation with Spam, this letter, probably, may never reach 
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you. I have wrote fully 5 and intend to send them by the 
Argus^ who I expect to join every minute. Elphi Bey, I 
hear, has had all his fine things taken from him. He escaped 
into the Desert, and is pursued ; probably his head is off long 
before tins time. The French fleet came out on the 5th, but 
went in again the next morning. Yesterday a Rear-Admiral 
and seven sail of ships, including frigates, put their nose 
outside the harbour. If they go on playing this game, some 
day we shall lay salt upon their tails; and so end the 
campaign of, my dearest Emma, your most faithful and 
affectionate.^^^ 

On the 19th : — 

Victory, April lOth, 1804. 

My dearest Emma, 

I had wrote you a line, intended for the Swift cutter, but 
instead of her joining me, I had the mortification, not only to 
hear that she was taken, but that all the dispatches and letters 
had fallen into the hands of the enemy t a veiy pr^ty piece 
of work ! I am not surprised at the capture 3but very 
much so that any dispatches should be sent in %,vei^l with 
twenty-three men, not equal to cope with any bofit pri- 
vateer. The loss of the Hindustan was great eilough ; but 
for importance, it is lost, in comparison to the probable 
knowledge the enemy will obtain of our connectiQns with 
foreign countries > Foreigners for ever say — and it is true — 
^ We dare not trust England ; one way or other we are sure 
to be committed However, it is now too late to launch out 
on this subject. Not a thing has been saved out of the Hin- 
dostan, not a second shirt for any one ; and it has been by 
extraordinary exertions that the people^s lives were saved. 

Captain Hallowell is so good as to take home for me, wine, 
as by the inclosed list; and if I can, some honey The 
Spanish honey is so precious, that if [any one has] a cut, or 
sore throat, it is used to cure it. I mention this, in case you 
should wish to give the Duke a jar. The smell is wonderful ! 
It is to be produced no where, but in the mountains near 
Rosas. The Cyprus wine, one hogshead, was for Buonaparte. 
I would recommend the wine-cooper drawing it off; and you 

^Collection of Letters, Vol, 11 . p 26 
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em. send a few doaaehs to the Dufce; wlio I know takes ^ 
^ass every day at two o^clock. I wish I had any thing else 
* to send yon, but, my dearest Emma, you must take the will 
for the deed. 

“ I am pleased with Charlotte’s letter ; and as she loves 
my dear Horatia, I shall always like her. What hearts those 
must have who do not ! But, thank God, she shall not be 
dependent on any of them. 

Yours, 

"Nelson and Bronte.”^ 


And on the 21st : — 


, Victory, April 21st, 1804, 

" My dearest Emma, 

"We have had a hard gale of wind for two days, and it is 
now lulling for a moment, I am getting Hallowell on board 
to give him my dispatches We shall be under Corsica 
to-morrow morning. I never saw such a continuation of bad 
weather. I received the inclosed fi’om Charles. I did not, 
you may believe, let him go to the hospital. There has been, 
several times within this year, something very odd about him. 
Capel has been always very kind to him. I have had Dr. 
Snipe to examine him ; he complains of a violent pain m the 
back of his head ; it comes on occasionally. Has any of his 
family been so ? He does not at other times, Capel says, 
want for abilities, and he is as well kept in money and clothes 
as any Mid. in the fleet. It has vexed me upon your 
account, for I know you will be sorry. I hope he will grow 
out of it. Remember me kindly to good Mrs. Cadogan, and 
believe me, 

" Yours, 

"Nelson and Bronte,’’ 

In this month the Swift hired cutter employed to convey 
dispatches to Lord Nelson (alluded to in his letter to Lady 
Hamilton, April 19th), was taken by a French privateer, and 
he was exceedingly annoyed at their having been sent in so 
inefficient a vessel. He wrote to Lord Hobart a private letter. 


Collection of Letters, Vol u. p 29 
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sayings I rely with confidence that^ although the Admiralty 
for ever send their dispatches, of whatever consequence, 
without the use of cypher, and trust to their being thrown 
overboard in case of capture^ yet, as I know the other depart- 
ments of Government always use cypher if of importance, 
and although Admirals are never intrusted with cyphers, yet 
I rely that your Lordship would not trust any dispatch of 
consequence in a vessel with twenty-three men, much less 
commit the interests and schemes of other powers to such a 
conveyance. This is the only consolation I derive from all 
the dispatches being this day read by the Furst Consul ; I 
wish they were in his throat. I think a great deal on this 
matter, but it may be prudent to hold my tongue/^^ 

Also to Hugh Elliot, Esq. : The capture of the Swift 
cutter of four or six guns, and twenty-three men, with all the 
dispatches, is a loss which ages cannot do away. I only 
hope, but I have my great fears^ that not only the secrets of 
our own country are exposed, but that, perhaps, Naples, 
Russia, Sardinia, and Egypt, may be mentioned. How the 
Admiralty could send out such a vessel is astonishing ! I 
wish it to be known at Petersburgh and Constantinople, in 
case any plan has been agreed upon by our Courts, for the 
French wdl, of course, strike a blow instantly. Naples will 
keep on her guard, for we must prepare for the worst which 
may have happened. It has made me very uneasy and un- 
welL^^^ 

On the 26th he dispatched a secret and confidential letter 
to Captain Pulteney Malcolm^ of the Kent, in which he says : 


‘ Dispatclies and Letters, Vol. v p. 107. From an Autograph, m the Colomal 
Ofice. 

* From an autograph in the EUiot Papers. 

^ This distingmshed oflSicer was bom at Douglas near Langholm, February 20, 
1768 At the age of ten yeais he entered the Navy as a Midshipman on board 
the Sybil frigate, which was commanded by his uncle Sir Thomas Pasley, Bart 
and his Ifirst voyage was to the Cape of Good Hope He was afterwards engaged 
in the affair at Porto Praya, and at the takmg of a fleet of Dutch Indiamen m 
Saldanha Bay. He was engaged in various services, from 1782 to 1793, in the 
Jupiter, the Formidable, the Scipio, the Pegasus, the Bellerophon, the Vengeance, 
and the Penelope, in which vessel he had much arduous duty m cuttmg out vessels 
m the port of St Domingo. He was made Lieutenant March 3, 1783, and a 
Commander in the Jack Tar, Apiil 3, 1794, His commission as Post Captain is 

VOL. II, 2 c 
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^ Ton are hereby required and directed, on this order being 
delivered to yon, to receive on board, or to convey them if 
they embark on board their own ships, the King, Queen, and 
Royal family of Naples, to Palermo, or such other place as 
the King may choose to proceed to, and you will afford every 
protection and assistance to all those who may wish to follow 
their Majesties (and that they approve of). And you will 
also receive his Majesty’s Minister and suite, and afford such 
other protection as in your power to all British subjects and 
their property, as the urgency of the case may require.^^^ 

dated October 22, 1794, and lie was appointed to tbe Fox frigate. In the fol- 
lowing year he escorted a fleet of merchantmen to the Mediterranean, and after- 
wards served at Quebec, and m the North Sea, and then in the East Indies, and 
the China seas In the Suffolk and the Victorious he served as Flag Captain to 
Vice-Admiral Eaimer, Commander-m-chief m the Indian seas, and upon his 
return to England m 1803 the latter vessel was m such bad condition that she 
was obliged to be broken up, and he came back m a vessel hired at Lisbon for 
his conveyance In 1804 he was appointed to the Royal Sovereign, proceeded 
to the Mediterranean, removed into the Kent, and jomed Lord j^J^elson as above. 
He was afterwards m tbe Renown, and m 1805 m the Donegal, which he com- 
manded for SIX years. In this vessel he was with Nelson m his pursuit of the 
combined French and Spamsh fleets to the West Indies, and then returned 
to the Channel, and was sent by Sir Robert Calder to reinforce Vice-Admiral 
Collmgwood off Cadiz He aided this officer in the captuie of El Rayo, which 
had escaped at the Battle of Trafalgar He was then, after very meritorious 
exertions and humane conduct towards the Spanish prisoners, brought to 
Gibraltar, placed under the orders of Sir J. T Duckworth, sailed to the West 
Indies, and was m the battle at St Dommgo, February 6, 1806 He proceeded 
with the prizes to England, and suffered much from a very heavy gale of wind 
The Patriotic Fund presented him with a vase of the value of iSlOO In 1808 
he was engaged to escort the army under Sir Arthur Wellesley to Portugal, then 
attached to the Channel Fleet under Lord Gambler In 1811 he was appointed 
to the Royal Oak, and m 1812 to the San Josef as Captain of the Channel Fleet, 
then under Lord Keith He was made a Colonel of Marmes, August 12, 1812, 
and a Rear-Admiral, December 4, 1813 He hoisted his flag m 1814 m the 
Royal Oak, and took the troops under Bngadier-Geneial Ross from Bourdeaux 
to North America. He was with Sir Alexander Cochrane in the Chesapeake 
expedition, and obtained the warmest acknowledgements from the Commander- 
m-chief for his services In 1815 he was made K C B and upon his amval m 
England Sir Pulteney was ordered to co-operate with the Duke of Wellington m 
the proceedings agamst France He struck his flag September 26th, but upon 
Napoleon Buonaparte’s bemg sent to St. Helena, Sir Pulteney was made 
Commander-m-chief on that station, where he gained the respect and confidence 
of the ev-Emperor He was promoted to the rank of Vice-Admiral, July 19, 1821 , 
and died Admiial of the Blue, June 28, 1838. 

^ From an Autograph m the Elliot Papers 
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At this time the King and Queen of Naples addressed the 
following to Lord Nelson ; — 


’“Poitici, 22iid of May, 1804, 

My dear Lord Duke Nelson, 

I am anxious that my letter should reach you as soon as 
possible to inform you of what has happened to me, and 
depose in your heart and friendship the pain and grief which 
I undergo. After innumerable sacrifices made to procure 
me peace, and after the peace to procure me the quiet and 
tranquillity of my subjects, I receive fresh insults, threats, 
and inexpressible demands fi*om the French Government; 
my loyalty and constant mode of proceeding have kept me 
from yielding, but such conduct on my part has excited 
against me the ammosity and hatred of the First Consul, in 
such a manner as to cause it to be sigmfied to me, by several 
occasions that I must remove from about my person, the 
worthy and well-deserving General Acton. As there was no 
founded grievance, no precise facts to be brought against him, 
Buonaparte alleges his nationality as a motive, and attributes 
to him as being English, every kind of disposition to favour 
his own country alone. He has been attacked with firry, so 
far as to have had personal altercations with the French 
Ambassador, not a single circumstance could be produced 
as a subject of just remonstrance. But great power cannot 
be restrained, and at this moment in France the abuse of 
force is arrived at its height. It is demanded of me to send 
away this Minister, and I am menaced with war, if I do not 
comply with this extraordmary demand. Orders will arrive 
in a few days to Alquier, the French Ambasssdor, to go aw^ay, 
in case Acton shall not already be gone. The latter has 
thought it his duty to prevent a war, to which I was exposed ; 
he goes therefore into Sicily, but possessing all my faith and 
just confidence. The present circumstances, and not having 
a numerous English force by hand, the Russians m Corfu 
not being m suflBicient number, compel me still to temporise, 
so much the more, as such is the opinion of Lord Hawkes- 
bury given lately to Castelcicala, and such likewise the senti- 
ments of the Emperor of Russia, from whom I have letters 

2 c 2 
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of the i2iid of April. I most therefore submit, against my 
wUl, to the hard step which the moment demands, in order 
that I may not by anticipation mislead the ideas of your 
Court and that of Russia. When these shall come and assist 
me with effective bodies of troops, I will take up another 
position for this kingdom : in the mean time I am thinking 
equally for the safety of Sicily, which is furnished with every 
thing for that effect. To you, my dear Lord Nelson, I 
recommend myself again whatever may occur in case of the 
waris renewal : the ship which you leave me becomes more 
and more necessary in this Bay. My wife, son, and I shall 
divide ourselves. She will tike upon her the defence of 
Naples, my son that of Calabria, and I shall go to Sicily, 
while the rest of the family will remove to Gaeta ; I reclaim, 
however, your assistance at all events. Aden will continue 
to inform you of every tiring from Palermo, whither I shall 
wnte him at whatsoever time any thing occurs, and shall 
avail myself always of his lights and counsels, which I have 
expenenced to be constantly useful, firm and wise. I have 
mentioned to you what my two friendly Courts advise me in 
the case of Buonaparte’s endeavounng to exercise his rage 
against me and my family ; I have no other line of conduct 
to follow than that which they hold out to me, reposing upon 
their aid and friendship. 

“ To you, my Lord, I continue to recommend my fate, and 
that of the kingdom which you have once before saved : I 
will take care that you shall be exactly informed of every 
thing m time, so that you may assist me without provoking 
an attack from the troops, which I have the misfortune to see 
in my dominions, but which hitherto do not pass over the 
line marked out. Enjoy, my dear Duke, the best health 
which your constantly affectionate friend wishes you. 

^^Ferdinando B.” 

My dear and very worthy Lord and Admiral, 

The King and our worthy Mmister will explain to you 
in detail what occasions the present dispatch, and plunges 
me in the deepest affliction, but I can assure you that our 
real sentiments will never be changed by any thing, but are 
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confirmed daily. The King, my husband, has consented, at 
the repeated solicitations of General Acton, to give up tem- 
porarily the direction of affairs, to avoid any pretext on the 
part of the Imperial usurper for violent measures. It is a 
deep sacrifice he has made in acceding to the continual 
demands of his honest Minister, and to tranquillize the fears 
of his subjects, who dread deplorable events : besides England 
and Russia counsel temporismg, and waiting the result, so 
he has felt himself compelled, without in any point changing 
his sentiments, and it is to assure you of this that he sends 
you this vessel. You know, my worthy Admiral, the truth 
and sincerity of my mode of thinking, which would ever 
prevent my asserting a fact, of which I was not perfectly sure. 
Continue, then, to be always our defender, protector, and 
guard, from the insidious treatment of those who have neither 
law nor faith. We confide totally in your Government and 
your achievements. You wiU be informed duly of all, and 
believe that I trust only m your brave loyal nation, and in 
you, my worthy Lord. Preserve the same sentiments always 
towards us, believe that we merit them, being, until death, 
your grateful and very attached friends, myself your affec- 
tionate friend, 

Charlotte. 

'‘The22iidMay, 1804 

“ The Prince, my son, who thinks entirely as we do, desires 
me to present his compliments to you, as also all my other 
children.^^ 

On the 28th and on the 3rd of May Nelson wrote to Lady 
Hamilton : — 

“ Victory, April 28tli, 1804 

My dearest Emma, 

I have been for some days, and am still, very unwell, 
without being seriously ill, but I fret absolutely like a fool 
for the faults of others. It was no fault of mine that the 
dispatches were taken, but of those who sent them in a vessel 
not fit to trust my old shoes in ; nor is it my fault that the 
Kent, the finest ship in the fleet, is kept so long from Eng- 
land, notwithstanding my representations that she is now 
obliged to leave the fleet, to lay guard-ship at Naples, and 
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more will very so(m be in as bad a p%bt. My only wish is 
for the coming out of the French fleet to finish all my uneasi- 
nesses* But I yet trust that the reign of Buonaparte will be 
soon over, and then that we shall have a few years of peace 
and quietness. 

Remember me kindly to all we hold most dear, and 
believe me, 

"Yours, 

"Nelson and Bronte. 

"Captain Layman, Captain Hallowell, and I believe 
another packet of letters for you, are now at Gibraltar 

** Vicfcoiy, May 3rd, 1804, 

" Since I wrote you on the 28th Apnl, we have not had 
the smallest communication with any vessel, but as I am 
sendmg a letter to Madrid, I cannot let the opportunity shp 
of saying we are alive this day. Events, and great ones, 
must soon take place. France seems prepared m all quaHers, 
and if they do not attempt something, they must feel their 
own disgrace, and as Buonaparte cares not for the lives of 
Frenchmen, something must be done to keep up his Govern- 
ment, which, notwithstanding all that is said abroad, I beheve 
is in very great jeopardy at home. God send a finish to it, 
for the benefit of mankind. I have not been very well lately, 
and I have only to wish for a battle with the French fleet, 
when probably my career will be finished. I only serve, you 
know, for the pleasure of fighting them ; that over, I shall ask 
for rest for a little time, but I most sincerely hope that by the 
destruction of Buonaparte, that wars with all nations will cease. 
Sir William Bolton is now on board very well 

" Yours. 

" Kiss Horatia for me. Admiral Campbell is on board, 
and desires his kind regards ; so does Lord Nelson.^^ 

Lord Nelson dispatched Captain Sir William Bolton in the 
Childers, in quest of three French privateers off Tunis, inter- 
rupting our trade, and he again brought the subject of Sardinia 
under Lord Hobart’s notice : " The question (he says) is not, 
shall the King of Sardinia keep it ? that is out of the question 5 
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he cannot, for any length of time. If France possesses it, 
Sicily is not safe an hour; and the passage to the Levant 
is completely blocked up. Pardon me, my Lord, for 
bringing this important subject again before you ; but I really 
thmk that I should not do my duty to my country if I did 
not."i 


On the 5th of May he wrote the following to Lady Hamil- 
ton : — 


“ Victory, May 5th, 1804. 

I find, my dearest Emma, that your picture is very much 
admired by the French Consul at Barcelona ; and that he has 
not sent it to be admired — ^which I am sure it would be, by 
Buonaparte. They pretend that there were three pictures 
taken — I wish I had them : but they are all gone,® as irre- 
trievably as the dispatches ; unless we may read them in a 
book, as we printed their correspondence from Egypt. Dr. 
Scott went to Barcelona, to try to get the private letters ; but 
I fancy they are all gone to Paris. The Swedish and American 
Consuls told him, that the French Consul had your picture, 
and read your letters ; and Doctor thinks one of them, 
probably, read the letters. 

By the master’s account of the cutter, I would not have 
trusted a pair of old shoes in her. He tells me she did not 
sail, but was a good sea boat I hope Mr. Marsden will not 
trust any more of my private letters in such a conveyance ; 
if they choose to trust the afiairs of the pubhc m such a thing, 
I cannot help it. I long for the invasion being over, it must 
finish the war, and I have no fears for the event.”^ 

On the 11th he again departed for the Madalena Islands to 
complete the wood and water, and obtain other necessary 
supplies for the squadron, leaving Captain Mowbray in the 
Active to keep a watch on the French fleet. On the 22nd 
and 30th he again addressed Lady Hamilton : — 


^ From an Autograph m the Colomal Office, 
* Taken in the Swift cutter. 

® CoUection of Letteis, Vol. u p 36. 
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Victory, May 22nd, 1804. 

My dearest Emma, 

Your two letters vid Lisbon amved the same day with 
those in the Leviathan. I do not deserve your scolding. I 
have looked at my log, and I find that the Phoebe sailed 
for Gibraltar with the English letters on December 27th, and 
that all the English letters went in her ; therefore no signal 
for English letters could be flying on the 28th, as you state. 
Your letter was dated the 26th The Cameleon went to 
Naples, but I never have, nor intend to write by such a very 
uncertain route when I could write by a better at the same 
time, and we may be sure that all my letters would be read ; 
not that I care, but I shall be more careM how I write a 
word of the fleet, as I see that extracts jfrom my letters get 
into the newspapers. Davison is very wrong ever to quote a 
word I write, but I shall not scold him now, as I fear, poor 
fellow, he is in the King’s Bench. I am quite hurt about his 
getting into such a scrape ; he always told me ; ^ Oh ! 1 know 
my ground — let me alone-^I cannot be deceived/ It often 
turns out that these very clever men are oftener deceived 
than other people. Now let me put you right about Mr. 
Marsh. He did what was most perfectly right, and it was 
very hard upon me to force the money out of his hands. 
You know how £4000 was meant to be disposed of, but never 
mind. I never meant but to pay Davison, with many, many 
thanks, and a due sense of the obligations I owe him. I had 
hopes, if we got the Dutch ship given to the Victory, 
that, with a little more I should be out of his debt; and I do 
assure you that I should have ordered the money to have 
been paid to him, but that he begged me not to think of it. I 
feel it all, I would not have acted so by him had I been so 
rich ; so finishes that matter. 

With respect to the improvements at Merton, I never 
meant that they should be paid out of the £1200 a year, and 
I send you an order that Davison will pay the bills, as I wish 
to know exactly what the alterations cost. With respect 
to the room, I hardly know how to find the money; but 
if it IS to be done this year, it is begun before this time ; 
it IS too late to say a word noiy. I have wrote to Sir John 
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Acton on tlie subject you wished me^ but that person is now 
so much French^ that I doubt the effect if she does write — 
so it is said, but I cannot believe it. I have not heard of the 
arrival of the watch for Horatia, or a little box for you, but 
I suppose they went in the British Fair cutter, and the 
answers came out in the Swift. I shall write by Gibraltar 
in a few days. This goes through Spain by the care of Fnend 
Gayner. 

Yours/’ 


“ Victory, May 30th, 1804. 

I see Lord Stafford is going to oppose Mr. Addington ; 
the present Ministry cannot stand. I wish Mr Addington 
had given you the pension ; Pitt, and hard-hearted Grenville 
never will. What a fortune the death of Lord Camelford 
gives him ! 

Every thing you tell me about my dear Horatia charms 
me. I think I see her, hear her, and admire her, but she is 
like her dear, dear mother. I wish I could but be at dear 
Merton, to assist in making the alterations.. I think I should 
have persuaded you to have kept the pike and a clear stream, 
and to have put all the carp, tench, and fish who muddy the 
water into the pond. But as you like, I am content. Only 
take care that my darling does not fall in and get drowned. 
I begged you to get the httle netting along the edge ; and 
particularly on the bridges. 

I have only one more word — Do not believe a syllable 
the newspapers say, or what you hear. Mankind seems fond 
of telling lies. 

" Remember me kindly to Mrs. Cadogan, and all our 
mutual friends: and be assured I am for ever your most 
faithful, 

Nelson and Bronte. 

George Campbell desires me always to present his best 
respects, and make mine to good Mr. Yonge; and when you 
see Sir William Scott, make my best regards acceptable to 
him. There is no man I have a higher opinion of, both as a 
public and private character.^^^ 


' Collection of Letters, Vol ii p 39 
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*< Victory, May SOtli, 1804. 

My dearest Emma, 

I am writing this day by way of Gibraltar and Barce- 
lona ; to take both chances. I wrote you on the 22nd through 
Friend Gayner, the Quaker at Rosas. We have nothing in the 
least new here. We cruise, cruise, and one day so like 
another, that they are hardly distinguishable, but hopes^ 
blessed hopes, keeps us up, that some happy day the French 
may come out, then I shall consider my duty to my country 
fiilfflled. I have been but so so, and am not so well as I 
could wish, a slow nasty fever hangs upon me, but I have a 
good medical man in the Surgeon of the Victory, Dr. Snipe 
being absent at Malta. I am not seriously ill, but am not 
quite in rude health. For God^s sake and my sake do not 
IteHeve anything that newspapers may tell you 5 I can tell 
my own tale 5 or conn over every word in my letter. My 
saying we are on the eve of a battle could only be intended 
to convey my belief that the French intended to put to sea, 
and so they did on April the 5 th, and had we not been near, 
probably they would have pushed for their destination, there- 
fore do not fancy this, that, or the other, as how, where, or 
when, I can get at them. I cannot do impossibilities, or go 
into Toulon, but all that man can do shall be done, and the 
sooner it is done the sooner I shall certainly be at dear Merton. 
Kiss my dearest Horatia for me. I shall hope to see her at 
Merton on my arrival. I think the election of Buonaparte 
to be Emperor will give us Peace, and the Ministry seems 
going* I hope Mr. Addington has given you a pension — it 
is shameful if he has not, however nothing shall be wanting 
from me. I will give you two-thirds of the last bit of bread 
I have. I have wrote Admiral Lutwidge, by Gibraltar. Say 
every kind thing for me to all friends. I have sent you a 
case of macaroni by the Agincourt, and will send for more 
from Naples this very day. I have not heard from Gibbs 
this age, nor of Bront^ but I hope he will do well for me. 
Gaetano desires his duty, he says he is afraid you have forgot 
him. I do not hear of William having any inclination to 
send home any part of his wages. Don^t you give any, for 
it will come out of my pocket, which is not necessary, as his 
pay is £ 18 . a year," 
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The fever alluded to ia this letter is more particularly 
described by Lord Nelson in a letter to Dr. Baird. He 
says; — The health of this fleet cannot be exceeded ; and I 
really believe that my shattered carcass is in the worst plight 
of the whole fleet. I have had a sort of rheumatic fever, they 
tell me ; but I have felt the blood gushing up the left side of 
my head, and the moment it covers the brain, I am fast 
asleep: I am now better of that; and with violent pain in 
my side, and night sweats, with heat in the evening, and 
quite flushed. The pain in my head, nor spasms, I have not 
had for some time. Mr. (now Sir George) Magrath^ whom 
I admire for his great abilities every day I hve, gives me ex- 
cellent remedies; but we must lose such men from our 
service, if the army goes on encouraging medical men, 
whilst we do nothing. I am sure much ought to be done 
for our Naval Surgeons, or how can we expect to keep valu- 
able men? I look to you not only to propose it, but to 
enforce it to Lord St, Vmcent, who must be anxious to pre- 
serve such a valuable set of men to the navy.^*’^ 

He wrote to Lady Hamilton, June 6th, 10th, and l7th; — 

** Victory, June 6th, 1804. 

Since I wrote you, my dearest Emma, on the 30th and 
31st of May, nothing new has happened except our hearing 
the fev de joie at Toulon, for the declaration of Emperor. 
What a capricious nation those French must be ! However, 
I think it must in any way be advantageous to England. 
There ends for a century all republics * By vessels from 
Marseilles, the French think it will be a peace, and they say 
that several of their merchant ships are fitting out, I 
earnestly pray that it may be so ; and, that we may have a 
few years of rest. 

rather believe, my antagonist at Toulon, begins to be 
angry with me, at least, I am trying to make him so, and 
then he may come out and beat me, as he says he did off 
Boulogne. He is the Admiral that went to Naples, in 
December, 1792, La Touche Tr4ville, who landed the grena- 
diers. I owe him something for that. 


^ Clarke and McArtihur, Vol- ii. p. 367. 
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I am better^, my dear Emma, than I have been^ and shall 
get through the summer very well. 

Would you conceive it possible! but it is now from 
April 2nd since I have heard from Ball. The average time 
for a frigate to go and return^ is from six. to seven weeks. 
Sir William Bolton joined last night , and received his letters 
announcing his being called papa. He is got a very fine 
young man and good officer. Lord St. Vincent has desired 
he may have the first Admiralty vacancy for Post ; but no- 
body will die, or go home. 

Apropos ! I believe you should buy a piece of plate value 
fifty pounds, for our god-daughter of Lady Bolton: and 
something of twenty or thirty pounds value, for Colonel 
Suckling’s. But my Emma you are not to pay for them, let 
it rest for me; or, if the amount is sent me, I will order pay- 
ment/^^ 


<< Victory, June lOth, 1804. 

My dearest Emma, 

I wrote to you on the 6th vid Rosas : this goes by Bar- 
celona : to which place I am sending Sir William Bolton, to 
fetch Dr Scott, who is gone there, poor fellow, for the benefit 
of his health. 

I have just had very melancholy letters from the King 
and Queen of Naples, on account of General Acton’s going 
to Sicily. The insolence of Buonaparte was not to be parried 
without a war ; for which they are unable, if unassisted. I 
have letters from Acton, May 28th, on board the Archi- 
medes, just going into Palermo He will probably return to 
Naples, unless new events arise and that may be; for a 
Minister, once out, may find some difficulty in renewing his 
post. He has acted with great and becoming spirit. 

I am better, but I have been very unwell. It blows here 
as much as ever. Yesterday was a little hurricane of wind. 
I dare say Prince Castelcicala knows it by express ; if not 
you may tell him, with my best respects. He and every 
one else may be sure of my attachment to those good Sove- 
reigns. By this route I do not choose to say more on this 
subject. 


^ CoUectiou of Letters, Vol u. p. 48 
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I fear Sardinia will be invaded from Corsica before you 
get this letter. I have not small ships to send there or any 
where else ; not in the proportion of one to five. You may 
communicate this to Mr. Addington, if you think that he 
does not know it 5 but to no one else except Castelcicala, of 
what relates to Naples. 

I have very flattering letters from the Grand Vizir, in 
the name of the Sultan, and from Cadir now Capitan 
Pacha.^^^ 


Victory, June 17th, 1804. 

" Not the least alteration has taken place in the fleet since 
I wrote you last on the 10 th vi& Barcelona. By the French 
accounts I see therefore almost a total change of Administra- 
tion. I sincerely wish that Mr. Addington may have ren- 
dered you justice in granting the pension before he left oflBce, 
if not, I fear it will never be done, for although Dundas would 
express his wishes for your success, when he had but little, 
if anything, to say, yet you will find now he has much to 
say that he will say less. My last letters fi:om England are 
April 5th, going on for three months in total ignorance of what 
is passing, but as Doctor Scott has continued through Spain 
to get the Paris papers, we know all the great events which 
are passing. I still think that we have a fair prospect of 
Peace. Pitt can have no objection to treat with a French 
Monarchy, and I should think that the new Emperor would 
wish very much for one. My friend Monsieur La Touche 
has got his fleet fully manned — he sometimes plays bo-peep 
in and out of Toulon, like a mouse at the edge of her hole ; 
but as these playful tricks, which mean nothing serious, may 
be magnified by nonsensical letters, of which too many are 
wrote, I desire and beg that you will never give any credit 
to them. You are sure that when any one can write from 
the fleet that I can, and you are sure that I should to you. 
I very much doubt now your female friend at Naples has got 
Acton removed, whether he will be able to return. The 
male friend of ours says he will go to Sicily, and as neither 
Russia nor England can trust either Gallo or Micheroux 


' Collection of Letteis, Vol, u, p 53. 
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who want the place, and who, we know, are both French in 
heart ; this is the only chance he has at seventy-three of 
being again Prime Minister, and the Queen cannot, I fancy, 
do now so well without him as formerly. My state of health 
is such that if I could fight the French fleet to-morrow, I 
should certainly solicit permission to come home for a few 
months rest, and I must do it before the winter, or I shall be 
hors de combat^ and they ought to make some allowance for 
my maimed carcass. Kiss dear Horatia for me, and re- 
member me to all our friends. Charles is very near perfectly 
recovered, and he behaves very well. I long to hear how poor 
Davison gets on. I hope he is out of prison, for I fear he 
has been in one before this time. Again and again bless you. 

June 18. Dr. Scott has just brought me from Barcelona 
one of your dear prints, the French Consul had it framed 
and glazed, the other he sent to Paris. 

Yours, 

" Nblson.^^ 
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CHAPTER IX. 

1804. 

On the 14th of June in this year, the French fleet of eight 
ships of the line, and six frigates, came out of Toulon. Nel- 
son was off Hi^res with five ships, and chased the fleet 
into Toulon again. He thought the French Admiral meant 
nothing beyond a gasconade. Monsieur La Touche, the 
French Admiral, put a very different version on this affair, 
and highly excited the in(hgnation of Lord Nelson. His 
letter to Paris is as follows : — 

Abord du Bucentaiire, en rade de Toulon, 
le 26 Prairial An XII. 

General, 

J^ai Fhonneur de vous rendre compte de le sortie de toute 
Fescadre a mes ordres. Sur Tavis que avais re 9 u que plu- 
sieurs corsaires Anglais infestaient la c6te]et les iles d^Hi^res, 
je donnai Fordre, il y a trois jours, aux fregates Flncorruptible 
et la Syr^ne, et le brick le Furet, de se rendre dans la baie 
d^Hieres Le vent d^est les ayant contrariees elles mouille- 
rent sous le chateau de Porqueroles. Hier matin, les enne- 
mis en eurent connaissance. Vers midi, ils d4tacherent deux 
fregates 'et un vaisseau, qui entrerent par la grande passe, 
dans Fintention de couper la retraite a nos fregates. Du mo- 
ment oh je m^apper 9 us de sa manoeuvre, je fis signal d^appa- 
reiUer a toute Fescadre j ce qui fut execute. En 14 minutes, 
tout 6tait sous voiles, et je fis porter sur Fennemi pour lui 
couper le chemin de la petite passe, et dans le dessein de Fy 
suivre, s’il avait tente d^y passer ; mais FAmiral Anglais ne 
tarda pas k renoncer k son projet, rappela son vaisseau et ses 
deux fregates engages dans les isles et prit chasse. Je Fai 
poursuivi jusqu^sl la nuit j il courait au sud-est. Le matin, 
au jour, je n’en ai eu aucune coimoissance. Je vous salue 
avec respect, 

"^^La Touche Treville.^^ 
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IfOrd Nelson frequently referred to this letter in his corre- 
spondence. To Mr. Davison, he says, that he has only to 
hope M. La Touche tv ill give him an opportunity of settling 
his account before he goes home. To Sir Evan Nepean, 

AU my wishes now rest that I may meet M. La Touche 
before October is over.^^ To his brother, the Eev. Dr. Nel- 
son, You will have seen Monsieur La Touchers letter of 
how he chased me, and how I ran. I keep it \ and, by God, 
if I take him, he shall eat it " To Mr Davison, on the 9th 
of August, I am expecting Monsieur La Touche (as he has 
wrote a letter that I ran away), to come out of his nest. The 
whole history is too contemptible for my notice, but I have 
thought it right, not upon my own account, but for the satis- 
faction of the Admiralty, &c. &c. to send a copy of the Vic- 
tory's log: for if my character for not running away, is not 
fixed by this time, it is not worth my trouble to put the world 
right at my time of life ; and if any Englishman has beheved 
for one moment the story, I may, to my friend, say, without 
fear of being thought arrogant, that they do not deserve to 
have me serve them \ but I have kept M. La Touchers letter ; 
and if I take him, I shall never see him, or, if I do, make him 
eat his letter — perhaps, sovereign contempt is the best.^^^ 
His letter to the Secretary of the Admiralty run thus : — 

" Although I most certainly never thought of writing a line 
of Mons. Touchers having cut a caper a few miles outside of 
Toulon, on the 14th of June, where he well knew I could not 
get at him without placing the ships under the batteries which 
surrounded that port ; and that, had I attacked him in that 
^ position, he could retire into his secure nest whenever he 
pleased, yet, as the gentleman has thought proper to write a 
letter, stating that the fleet under my command ran away, 
and that he pursued it, perhaps it may be thought necessary 
for me to say something. But I do assure you. Sir, that I 
know not what to say, except by a flat contradiction i for if 
my character is not established by this time for not being apt 
to run away, ^tis not worth my time to attempt to put the 
world right. It is not, therefore, I do assure your Lordships, 
with any such intention that I stain my paper with a vaunt- 
ing man^s name, and, therefore, I shall only state, that the 
^ From autograph lu the possession of Colonel Davison 
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fleet I have the honour and happiness to command^ is in the 
highest state of discipline, good order, good humour, and good 
health, and that the united wishes of all are, I am sure, to 
meet Mons. La Touche at sea : then I ought not to doubt that 
I should be able to write a letter equally satisfactory to my 
King, my country, and myself.^^^ Such a liar,^^ (he writes 
to Sir Alexander Ball), ^4s below my notice, except to thrash 
him, which will be done if in the power of, my dear Ball, 
your sincere friend, Nelson and Bronte/^ And in another 
letter to Mr. Davison : " I dare say, Mons. La Touche will 
have a different sort of letter to write, if I can once get a 
shake at him. Whether the world thinks that I ran away or 
no, is to me a matter of great indifference. If my character 
is not fixed by this time, it is useless for me to try to fix it at 
my time of life.^^ Monsieur La Touche, however, did not 
survive to feel Nelson’s vengeance. He died on the 18th of 
August, at Toulon. Nelson wrote to General Villettes : ^^La 
Touche has given me the slip — he died of the colic; perhaps 
Buonaparte’s, for they say he was a rank Republican. Du- 
manoir is the Rear-Admiral at present in Toulon.” And to 
Sir Alexander BaE ; He is gone, and all his lies with him. 
The French papers say, he died in consequence of walking so 
often up to the signal post, upon Sepet, to watch us ; I always 
pronounced that that would be his death.” 

The capture of the S^wift cutter, induced Lord Nelson to 
alter the sheet of signals, and he communicated the same to 
the Admiralty. He determined likewise to cut off all com- 
merce between Italy and the enemy’s ports at Marseilles and 
Toulon, and therefore ordered Captain Mowbray of the 
Active to repair to the Hi^res islands, and cruise between 
these and Cape Taillat. Captain Donnelly of the Narcissus 
relieved Captain Mowbray on this service on the 23rd, the 
Active being ordered to join Lord Nelson. The vessels at 
this time cruising with Lord Nelson, were the Victory, Royal 
Sovereign, Canopus, Donegal, Belleisle, Triumph, Leviathan, 
Renown, Seahorse, Active, Amazon, Maidstone, Childers, 

* Dispatclxes and Letters, Vol. vi p 150. From the original in the Admiialtyj 
and autograph drafts in the possession of the Rev. Henry Girdlestone, and of 
James Young, Esq of Wells. 
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Cmneieoi^ tiitinder-bomb 5 the Medusa and Amphion were 
cruising outside ttie Straits^ for the protection of trade into 
the Mediterranean; the Halcyon and La Sophie between 
Ceuta and Cape Spartel^ for &e protection of trade in the 
Straits of Gibraltar ; the Anson^ Arrow, Bittern, Morgiana^ 
and Jalouse from the mouth of the Archipelago, along the 
Adriatic as far as Ancona, for the protection of trade, and to 
prevent the enemy sending troops mto the Morea ; the Juno 
off Cape Sebastian to commumcate with Barcelona, and gain 
intelligence of Spanish affairs ; the Agincourt and Argo, at 
Gibraltar; the Kent at Naples, to relieve the Gibraltar, for 
the protection of the Royal Family of Naples ; the Superb 
and Niger at Malta ; the Gibraltar to repair at Gibraltar ; the 
Termagant to Naples with dispatches ; the Narcissus at 
Madalena Islands to repair ; the Excellent to Portq Conte in 
Sardinia, to assist in victualling, and in obtaining wood and 
water ; the Phoebe and Thetis at the Bay of Rosas fpr the 
same ; the Acheron bomb, with public dispatches for the 
Minister at Naples ; the JEtna bomb atMalta, for provisions ; 
the Spider bng, and Renard schooner at Malta, to protect the 
trade ; L^Hirondelle at Malta to be under the directions of 
Sir Alexander Ball, and the Madras as a prison ship at Malta. 
Such was the disposition of the Mediterranean fleet under 
the command of Lord Nelson towards the end of June. 

The Queen of Naples again addressed Lord Nelson in the 
following letter ; — 

« My very worthy, dear Lord, 

I seize the present opportunity of writing to you to assure 
you in the name of the King, and from myself, our unchanged, 
fixed, sentiments towards you, your Government, and great 
nation. Our position is very painful and disagreeable ; we 
are surrounded by open and concealed enemies, and by treason 
of every kind, even the Pope, they say, at the instigation of 
the upstart Emperor, wishes to embarrass us as far as he has 
the means, but nothing will embarrass or make us waver from 
our fixed principles. I always rely with confidence on your 
friendship and interest in us. All that occurs is so contrary 
to all reason, that one can only sigh and detest a life so replete 
with horrors. Take care of your health my respected 
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Admiral, continue your support, aid, and care to my husband 
and children, and to our unfortunate and ungrateful subjects, 
and rely on the gratitude which will terminate only with life, 
of your very sincere, attached and grateful friend, 

Charlotte, 


** 14th June, 1804,” 


Her Majesty also wrote on the 28th, as appears from the 
following letter of Lord Nelson : — 


” Victory, 10th July, 1804 

Madam, 

“ I have been honoured by your Majest/s gracious and 
condescending letter of June 28th. I have no other reply to 
make to such flattermg expressions of confidence, than to 
offer my most devoted thanks, and my assurances of always 
studying to merit your Majesty’s favourable sentiments, and 
those of my benefactor the King. 

It would be presumptuous on my part to venture to speak 
of political matters, in a letter to your Majesty; but I cannot 
help wishing that Europe, was hke a handful of rods against 
France. If it be proper to give way to the times, let us tem- 
porise; if to make war, let us all make it. On this principle, 
I could have wished that Russia had avoided war, unless she 
had been joined by Austria, Then, acting honourably side 
by side, there would have been some hope from such a 


coalition. 

l{ Russia sends men, and vessels to the Ionian Re- 
public, and into the Morea only, I have no hesitation in 
saying, that she compromises Naples much more, than if she 
had, for the moment, bent to the storm. At least 50,000 troops 
{it should be 100,000) are necessary to answer for the safety of 
Italy. To say the truth, I do not believe we had m the last war, 
and according to all appearance, we shall not have m the 
present one either, plans, of a sufficiently grand scale to force 
France to keep within her proper limits. Small measures 
produce only small results. I dare not let my pen run on : 
the intelligent mind of your Majesty will readily comprehend 
the great things which might be effected m the Mediterra- 
nean, on this side Buonaparte is the most vulnerable. It is 

2 D 2 
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Scorn here that it would be most easy to mortify his pride^ 
aud so far humble him^ as to make him accept reasonable 
conditions of peace. I entreat your Majesty^s pardon for 
having expressed my sentiments with such boldness. 

Mr. Elliot has informed me, by writing, of what your 
Majesty wished to say on the subject of writing to the 
Minister, respecting the pension for your Emma. Poor Sir 
William Hamilton believed that it would have been granted, 
or it would have been unpardonable in him to have left his 
widow with so little means. Your Majesty well knows, that 
it was her capacity and conduct which sustained his diplo- 
matic character, during the last years in which he was at 
Naples. It is unnecessary for me to speak more of it. It 
only remmns for me — ^begging pardon for having occupied 
your Majesty^s time so long — ^to subscribe myself. 

Your Majesty’s faithfiil and devoted servant, 

Nelson and Bbonte/^^ 

This letter is acknowledged by the Queen in the following: — 

f « My very worthy and respected Lord, 

I received with much gratitude your skilful, perfect letter 
of the 10th of July. I think entirely as you do, that trifling 
and partial attacks are only mischievous, contributing cheap 
laurels to the modern Emperor. I always wait wuth impatience 
your mteresting news, and pray sincerely for the preservation of 
your health, and that for the sake of our safety and tranquillity 
you may remain in the Mediterranean, my confidence in you 
being perfect. God grant that a loyal, sincere union between 
the great Powers may stem the devastating torrent, and plans 
of conquest and aggrandisement of the despot of Europe, but, 
to obtain a durable peace, it requires to be prepared to en- 
force it. You may feel assured that I shall do all that 
depends on me for a friend in whom I am so greatly in- 
terested. Continue to favour me with news. May heaven 
accord to you all the prosperity I desire for you, and believe 
me for life, with sincere esteem, your very grateful, confiding, 
attached friend, 

Charlotte. 

** 26th July, 1804 


* Life of the Rev Dr, Scott, p. 114. 
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On tile 27% tord Nelson wrote to Lady Hamilton : — 

Vietory, June 27th, 1804. 

^«Last night, my dearest Emma, I received your three 
letters of April 13th and 22nd, and May 13th, by way of 
Naples. It is the only scrap of a pen we have had from 
England since April 5th, by Leviathan. You must not 
complain of my not writing, for I never miss an opportunity, 
as the following hst will shew. February 25th by Barcelona, 
March 2nd, 15th, by Rosas ; 19th, by Gibraltar; April 10th, 
by Rosas ; 14th, by Captain Layman ; 19th, 21st, 23rd, by 
the Argo ; 20th, by Rosas ; May 3rd, by Barcelona ; 5th, by 
Rosas ; 12th, by Rosas; 30th, 31st, by Gibraltar; June 6th, 
by Rosas ; 10th, by Barcelona ; 19th, by Rosas. Y#u will 
see, and I have wrote Davison to pay every bill rdating 
to the alterations at Merton, and that nothing is to be touched 
on that business from the £100. a month. I also wrote to 
him to pay, if I can afford it, poor blind Mrs. Nelson^s debts. 
The change of Ministry can do us no harm, and if Lord 
Melville is a true friend he may now get it^ for you ; but my 
dear Emma, all their promises are pie-crusts, made to be 
broken. I hope to get out of debt and to have my income 
clear, and then we shall do very well with prudence. I am 
not surprised at the time poor Davison is to be confined, after 
what passed in Parliament, I did not expect so little, and I 
fear he has a heavy fine to pay besides. He would only 
consult Lord Moira and such clever folks, but an ignoramus 
hke me, could only warn him not to touch Boroughs. He 
has, poor feEow, been completely duped, and who cares ^ not 
toe of those great folks. I am most sincerely sorry for him, 
but a year will soon pass away. Have not I been shut up in 
a ship without any one comfort? He is ashore, with his 
friends round him, and even you to go to see him. I would 
change with him with much pleasure, I shall write him a 
line, he must not kill himself, that his enemies would rejoice 
at, and I hope he will live to plague them. Acton being gone 
to Sicily, the Queen had authority to open his letters. Mr. 
Elliot explained the one relative to her writing to Mr, Adding- 
ton. She said, as Mr. Elliot writes me, as Mr. Addington is 

* The pension 
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out of office the application to him from her wpuld no longer 
meet your purpose, and as to a letter to his successor, she 
must be regulated in that by your future explanation upon 
the subject. I can think a great deal. Mr. Elliot likes to 
class you in such a way as may make a precedent — that you 
recollect was always his plan, but I shall write Acton and 
the Queen to say, that there can be no harm in her writing 
to Mr. Pitt. Your eminent services, and her personal obli- 
gations to you, &c. &c. But you know enough of the world 
not to be surprised at any forgetfulness from even great folks. 
How delighted I shall be with Merton, and I shall hope to 
find Horatia fixed there. Why not ? kiss her for me, and 
may God bless her. I am always glad to hear that Charlotte 
behaves well to you. She would be very ungrateful if she 
did not. Remember me kindly to Mrs. Cadogan and all our 
friends. I shall, if it pleases God, eat my Christmas dinner 
at dear Merton. My health absolutely reqmres a few months 
rest, even if my services are required again. Pray God in 
heaven bless and preserve you. 

‘‘ Yours.’^ 

On the 1st of July, the two following letters ; — 


Victory, July 1st, 1804. 

Although I have wrote you, my dearest Emma, a letter 
by Rosas, of June 27th, not yet gone, the weather, being so 
very bad, that ships cannot get across the gulf of Lyons, yet 
I will [not] miss the opportunity of writmg by Gibraltar. 
You must not, my Emma, thmk of hearing firom me by way 
of Malta ; it takes as long to send a letter to Malta as to 
England. Your letters of April 13th, 22nd, and May 13th, 
through Mr. Falconet, came safe a few days ago ; Mr. Fal- 
conet is the French banker; and he dare not buy a little 
macaroni for me, or let an Englishman into his house ! 

^^What our fiiends are after at Naples, they best know. 
The poor King is miserable at the loss of Acton. The Queen 
writes me about honest Acton, &c. &c., and I hear, that she 
has been the cause of ousting him : and they say — her ene- 
mies — that her conduct is all French. That, I do not believe, 
although she is likely to be the dupe of French emigres, who 
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always b^efc h&t, I doubt much, my dear Emma, even her 
constancy of real friendship to you ; although, in my letter to 
Acton, which Mr. Elliot says he read to her, I mentioned the 
obligations she was under to you, &c. in very strong terms. 

You will not hear of my making prize-money. I have 
not paid my expenses these last nine months. I shall expect 
to eat my Christmas dinner at Merton ; unless those events 
happen which I can neither foresee nor prevent. I am not well : 
and must have rest for a few months, even if the country [want 
me], which is very likely they will not. News, I can have 
none. April — Leviathan sailed, so Government don’t 

care much for us. 

"Nelson and Bront6.^^^ 

“ Victory, July 1st, 1804. ^ 

My dearest Emma, 

I have a moment, and but a moment, to write you a line 
through Spam. I wrote you yesterday by Gibraltar, and sent 
you the first Bill of Exchange for £100. for you, and 
£100. for poor Mrs. Bolton. I take this opportunity of 
sending the second, as I dare say that this will be home 
months before the other. Nothing from England since 
Apnl 5th. 

Yours. 

" All my public dispatches go for Gibraltar this day/' 

At the beginning of this month, Lord Nelson learnt that 
the enemy was collecting troops and stores at Porto Per- 
rajo to make a descent on Sardinia, and he therefore sent 
off the Hon Captain Capel in the Phoebe, together with the 
Cameleon, to cruise between that Port and Leghorn, and 
capture or destroy any vessels or transports he might meet 
with. On the 9th, he wrote to Lady Hamilton : — 

Victory, July 9th, 1804. 

" Last night, my dearest Emma, I received your most kind 
letter of May 24th, and I feel very much distressed that my 
numerous letters do not get quicker to your hand, but I can 

^ Collection of Letters, Vol. ii p. 66. 
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only write and send off, and indeed, I dare say^ if I was the 
carrier^ they would not be so long in travelling. I have men- 
tioned the date of fevery letter^ and how they went, in a letter 
sent a few days ago by Barcelona ; in March, three ; in April, 
six; in May, five; in June to the 19th, three; June 27th, 
July 1st. I must not write a word of any political matter, 
for as I send this through Mr. Falconet, I have assured him 
that nothing which can in any manner commit him in his em- 
ploy with the French Government, shall be put in the letter. 
This, I am sure I may say, that we have had no summer 
here. For the last four days not a boat could pass. Before 
many months I shall certainly see all your improvements, and 
if Government, after some rest, want my services, they shall 
have them, but I must have a change of air, for always shut 
up in the Victory's cabin, cannot be very good for the consti- 
tution. I think you will find me grown thin, but never 
mind. Your trip to Canterbury I should suppose the very 
worst you could take ; for, on any alarm, there you must stay, 
and in a town filled with soldiers ; but if you like it I am 
content. However, we know to June 18th, all was safe- 
What a long letter Sir Sidney Smith has wrote. Well, this 
is an odd war — ^not a battle^ Admiral Campbell always 
inquires after you, and desires to be kindly remembered. I 
have little to say — one day is so like another, and having long 
ago given you one day there is no difference but the arrival of 
a letter or newspapers ; the same faces, and almost the same 
conversation. Remember me kindly to all our friends, and 
be assured, I am, 

" Yours. 

Kiss dear Horatia for me.^^ 

July 11th . — We have the French news to June 28th. I 
have wrote to the great lady at Naples about your pension. 
1 think she must try and do something. God bless you. 

J uly 1 2 thn — ^W e have Pans papers to J une 27th. I beheve 
we are never to hear from England again.^^ 

The boats of the Narcissus, Seahorse, and Maidstone, made 
an attack on some of the enemy^s vessels at La Vandour, in 
Hieres Bay, on the night of the 10th of July, at the reports 
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which, from Captain Donnelly and lieutenant Thomp- 
son, Ndson was h^hly pleased, and he wrote to the former 
as follows : — Lord Nelson has received with much satisfac- 
tion the report of Captain Donnelly, of the gallant conduct 
of the oflBicers and men employed in destroying the enem/s 
vessels at La Vendtira. The judicious arrangement of Lieu- 
tenant Thompson merits my praise, for without that, bravery 
would be useless 5 and the example of Lieutenant Parker, ^ 
Luinley,^ and Moore,® was such as to insure the braveiy of 
the inferior officers and men; for I never knew the superior 
officers to lead on well, hut that they were always bravely 
supported by the men under their orders. Wounds must be 
expected in fighting the enemy. They are marks of honour, 
and our grateful country is not unmindful of the sufferings 
of her gallant defenders. A regular list will be sent to 
the Patriotic Fund at Lloyd\ and the Captains are to give 
each man a certificate before he leaves the shin, describing 
his wound, signed by the Captain and Surgeon."^ He soon 
after ordered Captam Donnelly, in the Narcissus, and with 
the Maidstone, off to the Port of Genoa, having received 
information that the enemy were in the habit of sending their 
privateers, and other vessels of war, from Corsica, thither. 

On the 14th, Lord Nelson wrote to Lady Hamilton — 

“ Victory, July Uth, 1801 

I wrote you my dearest Emma, on the 8th, a letter dated 


' Hyde Parker, now a Rear-Admiral of the White, is the son of the late Ad- 
miral Sir Hyde Parker, Knight, who so gallantly fought the Dutch squadron off 
the Dogger Bank Admiral Donnelly had a very high opimon of his merits. 
He was made a Lieutenant, September 24th, 1804, a Commander, January 22nd, 
1806, Post Captam, October I3th, 1807, and Rear-Admiral of the White, No- 
vember 23rd, 1841. He distinguished himself early, as above stated ; afterwards 
commanded the Prometheus fire-ship, and in 1812, the Tenedos fiigate He was 
actively employed on the North American station, and assisted in the taking 
of the President m January, 1815 He subsequently commanded the Iphigenia 
at Quebec, and on the Jamaica and Mediterranean stations, and was put out of 
Commission in June, 1821. 

^ Richard John Lumley, died a Post Captam, July 23, 1821, 

® Lieut. Ogle Moore, died on half-pay m 1817 

* Dispatches and Letters, Vol vi, p 108. From autograph draft and Order 
Book. 
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June 27 th, and July 4th^ by way of Barcelona, and 9tli and 
12th by way of Naples. I begin very much to suspect that 
my letters from Rosas go directly into France. You must 
only rely that I omit no opportunity of writing. Although 
it will be frost and snow when I see dear Merton, yet good 
fires and your charming society, will make my heart warm, 
and asses milk will set me up again. In due time I shall 
write to the Admiralty, but this you will keep to yourself. 
Rest I ought to have for a few months, even should they 
want my poor services, but there will be so many desirous of 
getting the Mediterranean command, that I cannot expect 
they will allow me to return to it ; but all this keep to yourself. 
It is time enough for the multitude to know of my move- 
ments by my arrival, whether it will be in frigate, brig, or 
leaky 74, 1 cannot say , that will depend on the Admiralty, but 
I yet hope before my departure that the French fleet will 
come out, indeed I expect the Brest fleet into the Mediter- 
ranean, and that this will be the great scene of action this 
autumn and winter. All I beg, my dearest Emma, that you 
will not believe any idle stones in newspapers. I am perfectly 
prepared how to act with either a supenor or an inferior force* 
My mind is firm as a rock, and my plans for every event fixed 
in my mind. May God in heaven bless and preserve you. 

Yours. 

Remember me to all our jomt friends.^^ 

Lord Nelson was apprehensive that part of the French 
fleet had got out, the idea of which he describes to Rear- 
Admiral Campbell, as giving him half a fever.” He wrote 
also to Sir Richard Bickerton, I have been in a httle 
alarm at the idea of Mons. La Touche having given me the 
slip, and it is not quite cleared up. I am sending Active 
and Thunder off Marseilles for information ; for I am sure if 
that Admiral were to cheat me out of my hopes of meeting 
him, it would kill me much easier than one of his balls.”^ 

The following from General Dumouriez was written in this 
month : — - 


^ Ckike and McArtliui Vol. n p 
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“ Le 20 JiaiUet, 1804. 


" My dear Nelson, 

I love you as a brother, and agree mth me the extreme 
enjoyment I would find in holding you fast in my arms, but 
I am so intimately convmced of the necessity of your assist- 
ance at the head of the Mediterranean fleet, that I heard with 
the greatest sorrow the tale of your removal of your important 
station. I hope you received the posterior orders sent of the 
new Ministry, and will remain to give us account of the 
Toulon fleet that is under your inspection. I consent to 
adjourn after the peace the very moment to live with you, 
except the case of being myself sent in Italy to partake your 
labours, and join in your glory: that is the hearty answer I 
return to your kind letter of the 31 st May- 

"I expect no answer of her Majesty, if even the Minister 
did faithfiiUy return in her hands the letter, I dared to write 
for the pubUc sake. The Sovereigns are all of them afraid 
or apathetic, and will remain so, till God judges convenient 
to awaken them, and strengthen their debased hearts. 

" I see with horror the Corsican tyrant mvested with an 
impenal mantle, impurpled with Bourbon^s blood. I hope 
the Providence to be weary of so much impudence of one 
side, and meekness of the other. I hope the instant of 
revenge will soon come, my greatest desire is to be with you, 
an instrument of the catastrophe that is impendent upon that 
nefarious head. These are the indelible sentiments of your 
admirer and faithful friend. 


General Dumoubiez. 


A Milord Nelson, Duke de Bronte, 
&c. &c. &c.” 


The month of August commenced with a letter which does 
great credit to Lord Nelson, and shews how superior he was 
to any feelings of jealousy or envy towards those officers who 
had the gratification of serving with him. The Corporation 
of London voted to Lord Nelson their thanks as Commander 
of the fleet blockading Toulon. On the copy of Lord Nelson’s 
reply to this Lady Hamilton wrote: “The following is a 
copy of Admiral Lord Nelson^s answer to the vote of thanks 
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of the Corporation of London. It breathes a most noble and 
generous spirit, and does his Lordship as much honour as a 
victory." 

TO THE BIGHT HONOURABLE THE LORD MAYOR. 

Victory, August 1st, 1804. 

My Lordj 

^^This day I am honoured with your Lordship^s letter of 
April 9th, transmitting me the resolutions of the Corporation 
of London, thanking me as commanding the fleet blockading 
Toulon. I do assure your Lordship, that there is not a man 
breathing who sets a higher value upon the thanks of his 
fellow citizens of London than myself ; but I should feel as 
much ashamed to receive them for a particular service, 
marked in the resolution, if I felt that I did not come within 
that line of service, as I should feel hurt at having a great 
victory passed over without notice. I beg to inform your 
Lordship, that the port of Toulon has never been blockaded 
by me ; quite the reverse — every opportunity has been oflFered 
the enemy to put to sea, for it is there that we hope to realize 
the hopes and expectations of our country, and f trust that 
they will not be disappointed. Your Lordship will judge of my 
feelings upon seeing that all the junior Flag Officers of other 
fleets, and even some of the Captains have received the thanks 
of the Corporation of London, whilst the junior Flag Officers 
of the Mediterranean fleet are entirely omitted I own it 
has struck me very forcibly, for where the information of the 
junior Flag Officers and Captains of other fleets was obtained, 
the same information could have been given of the Flag 
Officers of this fleet and the Captains 5 and it is my duty to 
state that more able and zealous Flag Officers and Captains 
do not grace the British Navy than those I have the honour 
and happiness to command. It likewise appears, my Lord, 
a most extraordinary circumstance, that Rear-Admiral Sir 
Richard Bickerton should have been, as second in command 
in the Mediterranean fleets, twice passed over by the Cor- 
poration of London: once after the Egyptian expedition, 
when the first and third in command were thanked, and now 
again. 
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Conscioutsness of high desert instead of neglect made the 
Rear-Admiral resolve to let the matter rest^ until he could 
have an opportunity personally to call on the Lord Mayor 
to account for such an extraordinary omission ; but from this 
second omission, I owe it to that excellent Officer not to pass 
it by. 

And I do assure your Lordship, that the constant, zealous, 
and cordial support I have had in my command from both 
Rear-Admiral Sir Richard Bickerton, and Rear-Admiral 
Campbell has been such as calls forth all my thanks and 
approbation. We have shared together the constant attention 
of being more than fourteen months at sea, and are ready to 
share the dangers and glory of a day of battle ; therefore it is 
impossible that I can ever allow myself to be separated in 
thanks from such supporters. I have the honour to remain, 
with the very highest respect, your Lordship^s most faithful 
and obedient servant, 

^‘NBiiSON AND Bronte/’ 

From Prince Charles FeHx of Savoy Lord Nelson received 
the following 

** Caglian, 9th August, 1804. 

“ My Lord, 

I have not replied sooner to the letter you politely wrote 
me, because I thought you must have quitted the anchorage at 
Palma to return again to the coasts of France, but having 
the pleasure of seeing you take a situation within sight of 
this town, I hasten to write to thank you, my Lord, for the 
trouble you have taken in chastising the insolence of the 
English Corsairs, as well as for the kindness with which you 
sent me the pretended Sardinian, whom you found on board 
a vessel coming from Marseilles, but as it proves that he does 
not belong to that nation, I intend transferring him to the 
English Consul, in order that he may be sent back to you 
(to do with him as you think fit) as soon as I have had his 
papers examined, which cannot be done until the Corsair, 
he was put on board of, has finished her ciiuse. I hope that 
your proximity to this town will permit of your landing and 
dining with me, that I may have the pleasure of making the 
personal acquaintance of so distinguished a person, an inter- 
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view which would also enable me to make some communi- 
cations which cannot be easily written. Deign to accept my 
assurance, my Lord, that I shall seize every occasion to 
convince you of the sentiments of esteem and perfect con- 
sideration with which I am, my Lord, 

“ Your very good friend, 

^^Chahues Felix of Savoye/^ 

In this month Lord Nelson received intelligence from the 
Admiralty of having been appointed Vice-Admiral of the White, 
the highest rank he lived to attain in the service. He wrote 
to Lady Hamilton on the 13th : — 


Victory, August IStli, 1804. 

The Ambuscade brought me your letters to June 5th, 
viz. April 9th, 15th, 18th, May 14, 22, 30, vid Lisbon. 
May 10, 18, 29, June 1, 4, 6, by sea. The box you mention 
is not arrived, nor have I a scrap of a pen or newspaper from 
Davison. 

I do not believe one syllable of the intention of the late 
Admiralty to remove me without my own application. I 
verily believe so much the contrary, that I much doubt that 
they would have suffered me to come home without much 
contesting the point. I have every reason to believe that as 
a Board, my whole conduct met their entire approbation, 
and to say the truth, the old Earl was led wrong against his 
better judgment many a time. I am not so vexed with him 
as with the others. I am sure he would have promoted 
Bolton if they had mentioned him, but never mind, the late 
Admiralty have the execrations of the service for destroying 
as much as in them lay the NavyP 

The number of gales of wind, and the long continuance of 
the vessels at sea, severely deteriorated the condition of the 
ships forming his squadron. The Gibraltar was to be sent 
home — the Kent was in a miserable state — the Superb could 
not be expected to keep the sea m the winter — the Renown 
and the Triumph were only fit to be sent home — the Maid- 
stone and Narcissus were also out of repair. In August, he 
wrote to his Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence that they 
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had m uniform sameness, day after day, and month after 
months — ^gdes of wind for ever. “ In July, we had seventeen 
days very severe weather ; the Mediterranean seems 
altered. However, with nursing our ships, we have roughed 
it out better than could have been expected. I have always 
made it a rule never to contend with the gales ; and either to 
run to the southward to escape its violence, or furl all the 
sails, and make the ships as easy as possible. Our friend 
Keats is quite well ; in his own person, he is equal, in my 
estimation, to an additional 74 ; his life is a valuable one to 
the State, and it is impossible that your Royal Highness 
could ever have abetter choice of a sea-friend, or counsellor, 
if you go to the Admiralty. Keats will never give that counsel 
which would not be good for the service.^^^ 

Nelson^s health began to suffer, and he wrote to Mr. 
Marsden to communicate to the Admiralty the necessity of 
a few months quiet to enable him to serve in the next spring. 
A winter like that which had passed, he felt unable to with- 
stand. He had much regret in making this application, as 
he says, officer could be placed m a more enviable 

command than the one I have the honour to be placed in, 
and no command ever produced so much happiness to a 
Commander-in-chief, whether m Flag Officers, the Captains, 
or the good conduct of the crews of every ship in this fleet 5 
and the constant marks of approbation for my conduct which 
I have received from every Court in the Mediterranean, leave 
me nothing to wish for but a better state of health. I have 
thought it necessary to state this much, that their Lordships 
might not for a moment suppose that I had any uneasiness 
of mind upon any account. On the contrary, every person, 
of all ranks and descriptions, seems only desirous to meet my 
wishes, and to give me satisfaction. I must, therefore, en- 
treat their Lordship^s permission to return to England for 
the re-establishment of my health, and that their consent 
may reach me as soon as possible, for I have deferred my 
apphcation already too long.^^^ 

To Viscount Melville, the First Lord of the Admiralty, he 
also wrote on the necessity of returnmg home to recover his 

* Clarke and McArthur, Vol u p. 381 

® Dispatches and Letters, Vol. vi p. 157 From the ongmal m the Admiralty. 
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health, and spoke highly of the talents of Sir Richard 
Bickerton, the second in command in the Mediterranean, 
and as being eminently qualified to command a fleet. He, 
however, hoped to get hold of the French fleet before the 
arrival of his successor — that he said would add ten years to 
his life. He determined upon enticing them out. He 
directed Captain Donnelly to proceed to the west end of 
Porquerolle, whilst he would get mto the Gulf of Lyons and 
push round Cape Sicie the first favourable wind. He thought 
the appearance of the Narcissus might tempt the French 
fleet to come out and stand to the eastward, or to anchor in 
Hieres Bay, which would afford his squadron an opportunity 
of bringmg them to action. 

Their Sicilian Majesties were not a little alarmed at the 
announced intention of Nelson to return home, as appears 
from the following letter from Hugh EUiot, Esq. : — 

September 8, 1804. 

^‘My Lord, — I cannot sufficiently express the infinite 
regret with which their Sicilian Majesties have learnt your 
determination of quitting your command in the Mediterra- 
nean, and of going to England this winter for the re-esta- 
bhshment of your health. Their Sicilian Majesties are in 
this not more concerned for your indisposition, than they are 
anxious from the evil effects which they apprehend must 
ensue to their interest, in consequence of your Lordship^s 
absence from the Mediterranean. I know it is the King’s 
intention to write to the Prince of Castelcicala, to apply to 
the British Government for your Lorclship^s speedy return 
to these seas, in order to resume the high command you 
have hitherto exercised, with no less credit to yourself than 
advantage to the many countries, whose future security rests 
entirely upon the skill by which a British Admiral may be 
enabled to maintain the superiority of the British fleet over 
that of the enemy in the Mediterranean. When such great 
interests are concerned, I shall not presume to dwell upon 
my own feelings, although I cannot but recall to your Lord- 
ship, that I only consented to depart as abruptly as I did 
from England, to undertake this arduous and ruinous mission, 
from the expectation that my efforts to direct the councils of 

VOL. II. 2 E 
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tMs kfaigdom wodd have been seconded by yotur pre-emi- 
nent talents and judgment* Allow me, however, my Lord, 
in this emergency, to propose to your consideration a plan, 
concerning which I have already had much conversation with 
the Queen, and which, if it can be adopted, will obviate 
many of the misfortunes to which we should be exposed by 
your absence. As your Lordship’s health requires that you 
should not be exposed to the rigours of another winter’s 
cruise in the Gulf of Lyons, it is the sincere wish of this 
Court that you would spend the severe months of the yea$ 
either here or at Palermo, without abandoning your chief 
command in the Mediterranean. I only do my duty in 
suggesting this idea to your Lordship, ^ithout venturing to 
press upon you the many arguments » which, I think, I 
could prove its expediency. You must be sensible, my Lord, 
that no Admiral who is not as well acquainted as yourself 
with the political state of these Kingdoms, or other Eastern 
countries, and of Russia, can possibly act with the same 
effect that you can do, when there is every reason to expect 
that the Emperor of Russia, and perhaps even the Ottoman 
Porte, will ultimately co-operate with us in our endeavours to 
set bounds to the lawless ambition of France. May my 
representations upon this subject not come too late, as I am 
certam that your departure from the Mediterranean will not 
less tend to encourage our enemies, than to diminish the 
confidence of those friendly Powers, who look towards your 
Lordship’s abihties as the surest means of success. 

I have the honour to be, 

&c. &c. &c. 

Elliot.’’^ 

On the 20th Lord Nelson wrote to Charles Connor : — 

“ Victory, August 20th, 1804 

Dear Charles, 

"'^As Captain Hillyar has been so good as to say that he 
would rate you Mid., I smcerely hope that your conduct will 
ever continue to deserve his kind notice and protection, by a 
strict and very active attention to your duty. If you deserve 
well, you are sure of my assistance. 

^ From the original in the Elliot Papers. 
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Mr. Scott will supply you with money to begin your mess, 
and I shall allow you £80 a year, if it is necessary, which 
Captain Hillyar will supply you with ; and as you this day 
start in the world as a man, I trust that your future conduct 
in life will prove you both an oflScer and a gentleman ; and 
recollect, that you must be a seaman to be an oflScer, and 
also that you cannot be a good ofiScer without being a gentle- 
man. 

I am always, with most sincere good wishes. 

Your true friend, 

^‘Nelson and Bbonte. 

If you follow Mr. Magrath^s advice, your eye wiE be as 
weE as ever. 

** Mr. Charles Connor, 

Mid. of H.M. Ship Niger.” 


He also wrote to Lady Hamilton : — 

" Victory, August 22nd, 1804. 

if My dearest Emma, 

“ The ship was gone for Rosas, when the Spencer yesterday, 
nineteen days from Plymouth, joined us, by whom I had the 
happiness of receiving your letters of vid Lisbon, June 28th, 
and one without a date through Mr, Marsden, July 4ih, 7th, 
10th, and 19th. I think it impossible that my friend the 
banker, I don’t mention names, would aEow me to be dis- 
tressed by loss of money in his banking house. I cannot 
believe it, and why Haslewood in some measure forced 
the £5000 from Marsh and Creed^s hands, who lay out every 
farthing as they get it in the funds, never keepmg more than 
£50 in hand ; but I hope the best, and I am sure, poor as I 
am, if the money I have in the house would save my friend, 
he should be welcome to it, but why should my aU go to 
serve a parcel of people that I never saw or care one farthing 
about. I smcerely hope that the bathing has quite set you 
up again. The Kent wtII, I have no doubt, have a very short 
passage, and as she carries my request to come home for the 
restoration of my health, which a few months may set up, 
and fit me, if the Admiralty pleases, to return to this com- 
mand ; but there are so many my seniors who are using every 

2 E 2 
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ctertioB for employment, that when once it is gone from me 
I stand no chance of getting it back again. The more likeli- 
hood of a Spanish war, the less chance for me. You will 
know from Mr. Marsden w^hat the Admiralty intend. 

I wish my proxy had never been given. I am not clear 
I should have voted on that side, but I have not read the 
debate. I hate the Grenvilles — cold-hearted. If Lord Moira 
was to be First Minister, and I First Lord of the Admiralty, 
it would be my duty to support, but I am to expect nothing 
from them ; and to make enemies of those who ai*e in, 1^11 be 
damned if I do. I will stand upon my own bottom, and be 
none of their tools. When I come home I shall make myself 
understood. I like both Pitt and Lord Melville, and why 
should I oppose them? I am free and independent. I have 
not heard from Davison more than six months. I shall write 
him a line, poor fellow ; I wish his time was out. My kindest 
love to those we hold most dear — Horatia ; and regards to 
good Mrs Cadogan, Charlotte, &c. &c. &c. Don^t forget 
old Oliver God bless you. Amen, Amen, Amen. In a 
few days I shall WTite by Gibraltar 


Victory, August 27th, 1804. 

My dearest Emma, 

Your kind letters by Friend Gayner, of June 22nd, and 
July 10th, are just received, and those by Spencer to July 
19th I do not believe that there is any danger of Davison^s 
failure — I mean the house, for if they set off with a capital of 
£500,000, no speculation could ha\e injured them, especially 
last winter, by the time the house was formed. As I wrote 
you. Marsh and Creed were the only authorized persons to 
receive the Pnze-money from Mr Tucker, and neither Davi- 
son nor Haslewood had a right to bully my agents. Nor do 
I believe that they ever said I was in their debt, unless it was 
to save the money for me ; w'hen that was received, I was 
£3800 in Davison’s debt. He had wrote me never to think 
of his debt, for if it was never paid it was nothing to him. 
My agents put every farthing out to interest, God knows, it 
is not much. I dare say the banking house has done no such 
thing for me, but I shall be soon at home, and settle all my 
affairs ; and if I do serve again for an expedition or another 
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year^ I shall be able to leave all my affairs in a better plight 
than at present. I am settling my Bronte affairs, and next 
year my net income from thence will be as sure as any estate 
in England ; but I have very much to weed away; the gross 
amount is large, but the salaries for Governor, Campierias^ 
the College fees, &c. &c. &c. with Mrs. Greeffer’s pension, 
will not be less than £800 sterling a year. I am now work- 
ing to know why all this expense. If I allow Mrs. Graeffer 
£100 a year, I think i shall do well, although I dare say not 
half satisfy her. In case of any accident happening to me, I 
have given you £500 sterling a year out of the estate, hut I 
hope we shall live many years. The moment I get home, I 
shall put it out of your power to spend dear Horatia’s money; 
I shall settle it in trustees’ hands, and leave nothing to chance. 
If Horace^ behaves well, he shall marry her. Mr. Elliot seems 
to think they will all go to the devil at Naples, that it is per- 
ceptibly getting to be French. I do not see things in so 
black a light as he does. Mr. Elliot says both King and 
Gueen are in desperation at my going away ; they say that I 
have so uniformly protected them, and never in the smallest 
instance committed them, notwithstanding what Castelcicala 
said. I have letters from Acton of August 9th. The lady, 
I hear, wishes to go to England, and Acton says so, but I 
am sure that he has no such intention, and that he will die 
in Italy. He longs to get to his house at Castel-a-Mare, in 
short, that he may be near the Court, and he thinks he can 
direct Circello, but I doubt whether the Queen will permit 
him even to come to the Kingdom of Naples, unless she finds 
that she is involved in difficulties, and cannot get out of them. 
Respecting your business he says, ‘ I see what you tell me, 
my Lord, on Lady Hamilton’s settlement by Sir William ; 
I think it very just that she should be helped. I have wrote 
to her Majesty on the subject, and she is pleased to answer 
me that she will do whatever is in her power on the sub- 
ject, and has acquainted your Lordship lately by one of her 
letters.’ I suppose, my dear Emma, that letter is the one 
which I sent you, and if her application through Castelcicala 
is as cold, I do not expect much from it ; never mind. 

The letters you send with yours are many of them interest- 


* His nephew, afterwards Visconnt Tiafalgar. 
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What a fool Sir E. H. must be to tell ; but tittle-tattle 
k dmost all that the men of the present day can talk about- 
To marry into the femily of the Macnamaras, what a prospect ' 
As for Captain Macnamara^ it is not difficult to foresee 
that he will be shot; he seems to lay himself out for it, and 
after what has happened no one wiU pity him. Our friend 
Mr. Davison seems to think him a nonsuch. Every scrap of 
your letters are so interesting, that flattering fancy for the 
moment wafts me home. Triumph and Narcissus leave the 
fleet this day to join the Mmdstone, therefore do not expect 
letters by those two ; this goes by TMumph. If Davison has 
not paid poor Mrs. Nelsonk debts, which you say are £90, 
I fthall be very sorry ; if he has not, I will do it when I come 
home. You will not have time to answer this letter before 
you will see 

Yours, 

'^Nelson and Bronte. 

^^We have just reports from a vessel spoke that our fleet 
has gained a great victory. God send it may be true, and 
give us peace. Faddy^ is confirmed, he is lucky, and Sir R. 
Barlow speaks highly of him.^^ 


Victory, AugBst 31st, 1804. 

‘‘ My dearest Emma, 

Yesterday I wrote to you through Spain ; this goes by 
Naples. Mr. Falconet, I think, will send it ; although I am 
sure he feels great fear from the French Minister, for having 
anything to do with us. The Admiralty proceedings towards 
me, you will know much sooner than I shall. I hope they 
will do the thing handsomely, and allow of my return in the 
spring ; but I do not expect it. 

I am very uneasy at your and Horatia being on the coast, 
for you cannot move, if the French make the attempt ; which, 
I am told, they have done, and been repulsed. Pray God it 
may be true ^ I shall rejoice to hear you and Horatia are 
safe at Merton ; and happy shall I he the day I join you. 
This is written within three miles of the fleet in Tpulon, who 
are looking very tempting. Captain Hardy has not been very 
well : and I fancy Admiral Murray will not be sorry to see 
England, especially since he has been promoted.^^^ 

^ Lieutenaat William Faddy died m 1811, at the Leeward Islands. 

a T „ ru 
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Victory, September 9th, 1804 

Since I wrote you, my dearest Emma, on August 30th, 
not the least change has taken place, nor have I received a 
letter from any place. I have lost my opponent Mens. La 
Touche. I grieve to think he died a natural death — it was 
more than I bargained for, however, I hope not to follow his 
example for many years to come. You will know long before 
me what are Lord Melville’s intentions towards me — ^who 
comes, and how I am likely to get home. If Captain Keats 
will allow me a passage with my numerous suite, I wish to 
go home in the Superb, but if the Admiralty send out a 
senior Admiral I must be subject to his will and pleasure — all 
that I hope is, that the Admiralty will not keep me in 
quarantine at farthest beyond the return of the post, for we 
shall be weU crowded, seven or eight to sleep in one cabin, 
but I cannot help it, it was the same and very uncomfortable 
coming out in the Amphion, but then I shall look, my dear 
Emma, for happier moments, for I shall not stay three minutes 
at Portsmouth, but fly to dear Merton, where all in this world 
which is dearest to me resides ; and, therefore, I would have 
you remain at Merton, being assured I shall lose no time in 
coming to you. I have only a moment to scrawl this line, 
but be assured I am, 

Yours, 

"Nelson and Bronte. 

"The box you mentioned sending May 18th, has never 
arrived, nor my arms fi-om Mr. Nayler. I wish Mr. Spmks 
may please you in building, but he is a drunken fellow. I 
dare say you have made the subterraneous passage so as to 
stop the kitchen door and windows, or you wiU find the smell 
of the kitchen I fear very bad ; but I think you have pro- 
vided against that.^^ 


Victory, September 22nd, 1804. 

^^Your two letters of August 7th and 13th I have received. 
I am not sure whether I gave the Spanish dresses to Captain 
Layman, or sent them to the Admiralty; the pieces of 
Armoisins and Naples shawls I gave him open, or there might 
be difficulty in getting them on shore. I have expect- 
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ing a sWp from Naples and Palermo these several days^ per- 
haps the Queen or Acton from Palermo might say something 
about you, but I can no longer defer sending off my dis- 
patches to catch the Triumph at Gibraltar. Report says, she 
and the King are likely at last to have a serious rupture, 
Circello, who is Acton’s man, will not give into her wants and 
wishes. However, I never trouble myself with these matters, 
they may settle their own affairs, they are old enough. Acton 
will get back to Castel a Mare, and by degrees try to get 
into office again, he will never go to England if he can help it. 
I am sure it is not his inclination. Your disposition is too 
generous to insult a fallen man, however much we may detest 
the principles which guide his conduct, and I am sure nine- 
tenths of those who now abuse the Earl and Troubridge were, 
and would be again, their most abject flatterers were they 
again in office — for me, I feel myself above them in every way, 
and they are below my abuse of them ; now no longer in 
power, I care nothmg about them, and now they can do no 
harm to any one I shall not abuse them. Sir William Bolton 
is going to Gibraltar to refit the Childers. I see no prospect 
of making him Post. When I come home I will speak to 
some of the Admiralty about Tom Bowen, but I must stick 
to Sir William Bolton, for if I ask many favours I may get 
none. Charles is rated on board the Niger, and I hope he 
will do well, I have talked much to him and he promises 
fair. When you receive this letter I shall most probably be 
upon my passage, in what ship, &c. &c. must Tbe left to the 
Admiralty or the Admiral who they may send out. I have 
plenty of candidates for taking me to England. Gore of the 
Medusa writes in desperation, but I am not my own master. 
Superb I think will be the ship. God bless you. Kiss dear 
Horatia for me, and be assured I am. 

Yours, &c. 

^^Nelson and Bronte.^^ 

Don’t fix anything about Linton’s farm till my arrival, 
perhaps some of it may be sold. 

I am anxious to hear from Gibbs and to settle Bronte, 
then that will be off my mind. It ought to have brought me 
i^aoOO. a year, instead of a little more than £2000, when all 
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is paid however. However, I have been a great fool in that 
business^ but never mind. God bless us. Amen 


In October he wrote on the 2nd, the 5th, the 7th5 the 10th, 
and on the 12th. 


Victory, October 2iid, 1804. 

It was only yesterday, my dearest Emma, that I received 
your letter ^of July 1st, it having travelled in a Spanish 
smuggling boat to the coast of Italy and returned again to 
Spain, the boat not having met any of our ships. I am 
anxious to put you right about my proxy, and that Lord 
Moira’s having it could have had ^no influence against Mr. 
Addington, not having done anything for me or my friends j 
you will see that it was entrusted to support Mr. Addington. 
Perhaps Davison has been the innocent cause of any one 
having my proxy, for I never liked giving it. Lord Moira, 
in his letter to Davison, says, — ^ being intrusted by him with 
the charge of repeUing any attack which envy might even aim 
at his character, I will give myself the pride of being osten- 
sibly confided in by him, and in Political questions I shall 
hold myself bound to give his vote as his relation to the 
Ministry requires, though it may be m contradiction to my 
dwn.^ 

On January 13th, 1 804, 1 signed the Proxy and sent it to 
Davison with the following extract; ^I have intrusted 
him with what I did not believe I would have intrusted any 
man, and I hope he will be a firm supporter of Mr. Adding- 
ton^s Administration.^ This did not get home till March, 
therefore no vote was given in Mr. Addington^s administra- 
tion, but you see if any had, it would have been to support 
Mr. Addington, therefore it could have had no influence upon 
Mr. Addington if his inclination had led him to do anything ; 
but the fact is, that if my pension was entailed so would Lord 
St. Vmcenf s, and at a time he w'as to be turned out for mis- 
conduct, that I take to be the reason. I think I should not 
have given my vote against Pitt I am no party man as a 
tool, if I am to be a part cf Administration it alters the case. 
If Pitt is attentive to me he shall have my vote. I have told 
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you all this that you might see my conduct had nothing to 
do with Addington^ conduct. 

I have kept myself in this letter entirely to the subject 
of yours. You see Lord Moira bound himself to support 
Addington. God bless you/’ 


Victory, October 5th, 1804 

My dearest Emma, 

Hallowell is just arrived with your dear letters, and 
although I have not in fact one moment of time, still I send 
a line to thank you for them. I have only hastily run over 
them. I never could have thought you did not give enough 
to poor Mrs. Bolton. I must have meant that you should 
hold your generous hand, for if you have a fault, it is that you 
^ve away much more than you can afford ; but respecting 
her and Tom, 82:0. &c. I will regulate those things to the full 
extent of what I ought to afford, upon due consideration, and 
that shall be regularly paid. I can only touch hastily upon 
several subjects, I have letters from Mr EUiot and the 
Queen. The King is also in desperation at the thoughts of 
my going home. The King offered me houses either at 
Pdermo or Naples. A messenger is now near England with 
a letter for Castelcicala, to present to the King, begging 
that I may be desired to return in the spring, but I do not 
expect that Pitt will accord with their wishes, although 
I receive from every part of Administration the most 
flattering marks of confidence. Acton is also very uncom- 
fortable at the thoughts of my going away — ^he was very kind 
to Dr, Scott. I much fear without great management Naples 
will be lost, I fear the Emperor of Germany is too closely 
allied to Buonaparte to mind his relations at Naples. The 
Queen is very angry, I have much to tell you when we meet 
upon all those subjects. Your brother Ball desires to be 
remembered to his Sister Emma. You will not have time to 
answer this. Letters are on the average five weeks getting 
vid Lisbon to Rosas. Gibbs is domg I believe all he can 
for me at Bronte, Mrs. Graeffer will be allowed £100. a year, 
I see I must do it, and then it can never be said but that I 
have done nobly by her. Gibbs wants to get her to England, 
and I can see by his letter that he means something. 
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I must just write a line by post to Davison to thank him 
for his letters. He says every thing shall be done according 
to my desires, therefore I hope you will have no more trouble 
about paying for the improvements. Sir William Bolton is 
gone to heave down to Gibraltar, he is a very good young 
man. I wish I could make him Post, and into a goodMgate. 
I shall write by Gibraltar in a few days.^^ 

‘‘Victory, October 10th, 1804 

This, my dearest Emma, will, I dare say, be the last 
letter you will receive before you see me. Whatever arrange- 
ments are made about me by the Ministers, it is all settled 
long before this time. You will know from the Admiralty 
about my quarantine, but I dare say it will not be longer 
than return of post. I would wish you to remain at Merton. 
You are sure I shall lose no time, and it is possible, if I have 
leave, to strike my flag at that same moment that I get 
pratique. I shall not land at Portsmouth. As I wrote you 
before, I think the Superb will carry me, but if a senior 
Admiral comes out, I am subject to his will and pleasure. 
If all our house is not finished it can be done next summer, 
and we shall get through the winter very comfortable I 
have no doubt. Your last letters were to August 27th. You 
write so naturally that I fancy myself almost, not quite^ in 
your company, but that will soon be, and I hope you have 
fixed Horatia at Merton. We have had much bad weather, 
and it has disagreed very much with me. I have much to 
say to you. 

Yours, 

&B.^’ 


“ Victory, October 13th, 1804. 

My dearest Emma, 

The dreadful effects of the yellow fever at Gibraltar and 
many parts of Spam, will naturally give you much uneasi- 
ness, till you hear that, thank God, we are entirely free from 
it, and in the most perfect health, not one man being ill m 
the fleet. The cold weather will I hope cure the disorder. 
Whilst I am writing this letter, a cutter is arrived from 
England with strong indications of a Spanish war. I hope 
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from my heart that it will not prove one. But, however 
that is, my die is cast ; and long before this time, I expect, 
another Admiral is far on his way to supersede me ; Lord 
Keith, I think, a very likely man. 

I should for your sake, and for many of our friends, have 
liked an odd hundred thousand pounds; but never mind. 
If they give me the choice of staying a few months longer, 
it will be veiy handsome; and for the sake of others we 
would give up, my dear Emma, very much of our own feli- 
city. If they do not, we shall be happy with each other, 
and with dear Horatia.’^^ 

On the 13th Lord Nelson received a secret Admiralty 
letter, inclosing instructions issued to the Honourable Admiral 
Cornwallis to continue the strict blockade of the Port of 
Ferrol, to prevent the escape of the French ships, and to 
oppose any hostile attempts on the part of the Government 
or subjects of Spain against his Majesty^s dominions. Lord 
Nelson dispatched his instructions therefore to Captain Sir 
Richard Strachan, Bart, of the Donegal, to proceed immedi- 
ately outside the Straits of Gibraltar, together with the 
Medusa, Amphion, Sophia, and Halcyon. 

Captain Sutton wrote to Lady Hamilton : — 

Amphion, Plymouth, 

20tih October, 1804 

My dear Lady Hamilton, 

“ I am very unexpectedly come to England, having in 
charge one of the Spanish frigates taken off Cadiz on the 
5 th instant, for the particulars I refer you to Captain Moore^s^ 
pubhc letter to the Admii’alty. They are very valuable, 
having on board nearly one million sterling in specie, besides 
cochineal and other valuable merchandise. I hope it will 
turn out a good thing for that great and good man Lord 

' Collection of Letters, Vol u p 79 

® Captain Graham Moore of the Indefatigable, which with the Medusa, Captain 
Gore , the Amphion, Captain Sutton , and the Lively, Captain Hamond, fell m 
with four Spanish vessels from South Ameiica Captain Moore resolved to 
detain these vessels, and an action commenced. One was blown up, and the 
lemaining three weie taken Spain being at peace with England, at this time, 
great indignation was expressed, and the conflict led to a Spanish war. 
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Nelson, as well as for myself* The frigate I was opposed to 
took fire and blew up in action. I could only save one 
officer and forty-four men. Thirteen ladies, passengers fi:om 
South America, were lost in the ship. On the 2nd instant off 
Gibraltar I spoke the Childers, Sir William Bolton, who left 
Lord Nelson on the 22nd of September off Toulon. Bolton 
told me his Lordship meant to leave the fleet in a few days 
afterwards in the Superb for England, so that if this Spanish 
business does not prevent him from quitting the command, 
his arrival may be very shortly looked for. I hope your 
Ladyship has enjoyed good health since I had the pleasure 
of seeing you. I never was better, it could not be other- 
wise with me, for Lord Nelson’s kindness has been unbounded 
to me. When the Childers left the fleet his Lordship was 
tolerably well. I have no idea of what is to become of the 
Amphion ; but wherever Lord Nelson is employed I hope I 
shall be so happy as to be with him. May I hope for the 
honour of hearing from you, for beheve me to be, with great 
respect and regard, 

Your Ladyship’s 

^^Most obedient and faithful servant, 

“Samuel Sutton. 

Two of the frigates present on this occasion belonged to 
Admiial Cornwalhs, the other two to Lord Nelson, so that 
it prevents any dispute as to right to share prize-money,’’ 

Mr, Bulkeley writes ; — 


** Pencombe, Bromyaid, 20tb October^ 1804 

A thousand thanks to you, my dear Lady Hamilton, for 
your kind and immediate reply to my last letter. I had just 
sent it off when the post brought me one from my son, and 
one from ray most esteemed Nelson, in which he speaks of 
being in England before Chiistmas I congratulate you 
on so certain a prospect of a happy meeting, but I join with 
you most sincerely in lamenting' (as I am sure you do) the 
cause of his return, and most ardently hope that a few weeks 
quiet at Merton, and the society of those he loves, will 
restore him to vigour of body equal to the ardour of his mind. 
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Omr eotmtry can’t spare himj and you know as well as I do^ 
that he can experience no wretchedness equal to that which he 
would feel at being compelled to withdraw his arm and most 
gigantic mind from the service of Old England, therefore I 
hope that your care of him (as it has upon other occasions)^ 
will soon enable him to resume his station^ and once more to 
extort clamorous admiration even from those who burst with 
envy, from a consciousness that they can never be put in the 
same page with him. 

Nelson did right to tell the dirty City Scrubs of their 
neglect. I wish he had got some of those rick Spaniards* 
Mrs. Bulkeley desires her best compliments to you, and I 
am vay truly yours, 

‘^Richard Bulkeley/^ 


Mr. Davison to the same : — 

<< My dear Madam, 

I was greatly disappomted in not seeing you on Friday, 
and was fearful some accident had happened 5 but your letter 
on Saturday explained. 

^^The Admiralty could do nothing short of behaving hand- 
somely. If they are not attentive and kind to Lord Nelson, 
to whom should they shew respect '> I hold his character to 
be such as not only to demand civility from every depart- 
ment of Government, but the nicest and most scrupulous 
consideration from every individual in this country. For to 
whom are we all so much indebted as to him — to whom does 
the nation owe so much — to none, so much as to him. And 
I am satisfied in my own mind, w'hoever is in or out of 
Administration, it will be precisely the same to him, and he 
will be beloved and admired wherever he is. I only now wish 
that he was at home to enjoy the comforts of his own fire- 
side for a few months, and endeavour to regain that health 
which has nearly been destroyed m the service of his country. 
You would read his letter to the Lord Mayor which appeared 
in all the papers, it staggered the high dignitaries in the 
City. The Lord Mayor came to me on receipt of our dear 
Lord^s letter. I told him it was such a rebuke as the City 
merited, and such as he could only expect from the pen of 
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such a character as Lord Nelson, who thought more for the 
honour of his oflScers than for himself. 

You ask me if our dear friend shares in the prizes taken? 
There can be no doubt of his participating in them, as 
Captains Gore and Sutton were under his orders. I hope 
these prizes never wull be given up, but condemned as legal 
capture — which would put a very handsome sum into the 
pocket of our best friend — a week or ten days will determine 
it. 

The wines, citrons, &c. that came home by the Kent, 
arrived from Portsmouth on Saturday. I have given orders 
for them all to be sent to Merton this morning, which I hope 
you will receive safe. When you are well enough to take an 
airing, a ride even to a prison will do you no harm and me 
much good. 

Your very smcere and faithful, 

Davison. 

Monday Morning, 22nd October.” 

9 

Understanding that the enemy intended sending three 
privateers from Ajaccio with 100 men to surprise and take 
possession of the town of Madalena, Lord Nelson directed 
Captain George Cocks^ of the bomb vessel Thunder, to pro- 
ceed to the town and anchor in such situation as he might 
deem best calculated to prevent the mvasion of the enemy, and 
to render to the governor every assistance m his power. He 
received the following from Prince Charles Fehx of Savoy : — 

“ Cagban, 28th October, 1804. 

My Lord, 

It is always with the greatest pleasure that I hear of your 
being in the Sardinian waters, I only regret being unable to 
testify my attachment and esteem in such a manner as I should 
wish, and you are entitled to. I shall not fail to inform the 
King, my brother, of the last instructions you have received 
from his Majesty, both for his safety, and that of all our 
family, and also of Sardinia, as well as of the obhging manner 
in which on all occasions you fulfil them, which augments my 

^ This officer commanded the Thunder bomb, at the siege of Copenhagen, m 
1807, and received the thanks of Admiral Gambler and Lord Cathcarfe, for his 
bravery and effective service. He was made Post Captain, Oct 1807. 
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gratitude to you^ and my obligations towards your King, to 
whom I beg you to represent my feelings. I doubt not but 
your pressing statements respecting our pecuniary necessities 
in Sardinia, will produce the desired result in England. 
Meanwhile I rely upon your vigilance and the wise measures 
which you will take for the safety of the country. I beg to 
observe I have not received your letter of the 20th August, 
of which you speak, and assuring you of my sentiments of 
esteem, and of high consideration, I am, your very good 
friend, 

Charles Felix de Savoye.^’ 

To Lady Hamilton Lord Nelson wrote : — 

“ Victory, October 31st, 1804. 

My dearest Emma, 

" Various circumstances make me rather believe that it 
will not be possible to land this letter in Spain, and if it is 
landed, I hardly think it will ever reach Lisbon. However, 
as I never miss an occasion of writing, I take the chance of 
saying a very few words. I have prepared every thing for my 
successor be he w'ho he wdll, and a few hours will suffice me to 
give him up the cudgels. The fleet is perfection, not one 
man ill of any complaint, a great thing to say m these dread- 
ful times of sickness. I have got Mr. Esters son on board 
— ^he wants to get to England, but through Spam it is im- 
possible, as no one is allowed to travel from one towm to 
another. I purpose sending him vid Gibraltar, if we hear 
more favourable accounts of the fever, and from thence he 
intends to get to Lisbon, and so go home by the packet ; but 
if my superiors comply with my request, I may probably be 
in England sooner than this letter. The French fleet all 
weU the 29th. Sir William Bolton is at Malta, therefore I 
have not sent his letter. I have much to tell you on many 
subjects, and wffiat I can tell the great people (you under- 
stand me) will, if I return again, be most useful to them, if not 
too great to hear what I know. God in heaven bless you, 
and send us a meeting at dear Merton My cough is so 
so. Love to Horatia. 

Yours, 

*^&c. &c. &c.^^ 
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‘'Victory, November, 1804 

yesterday, my dearest Emma, had the happiness of 
receiving your letters of September 16th, 20 th 5 27th, and 
October 1st. I cannot but think that I shall see you before 
you read this letter ; it goes by way of Lisbon, where I am 
sending Mr. Este, who is very anxious to get to England. 
I have been, you will believe, as attentive to him as I could. 
I am glad that you have had so pleasant a trip into Norfolk. 
That you have made them all happy I have no doubt, but 
you have made yourself poor. I do not believe that Pitt will 
give you a pension any more than Addington who I sup- 
ported to the last moment of his Ministry. There is no 
gratitude in any of them, however if they do not do it I will 
give it you out of Bront6. You will see what effect youi* 
Queen^s letter has through Castelcicala — a very pretty channel. 
She has made Roger Dumas, Commander-in-chief, and some 
other Frenchman something else, against both the King’s and 
Acton^s consent, but I fear she is ruling not so well as we 
could wish. I did not hear from her by the last vessel from 
Naples ; perhaps she is angry at my ill health and going 
home for a few months to save my life. The china that we 
heard so much about was never ordered. I have very atten- 
tive letters from General Acton, but he has no more the 
Power ; the Gueen has got clear of him, and never whilst she 
rules will he be suffered to even enter the kmgdom. I send 
you his private letter, his public one goes to Lord Camden. 
Gibbs writes me of the difficulty of settling all my affairs at 
Bront4. He is anxious to remove Mrs. Graeffer. I shall allow 
the £100. a-year and have done with her. If she intends to 
go to England, I have wrote to Captain Lamb, Agent of 
Transports to find her a passage, which he has promised me 
to do. I shall get nothing from Bront6 but accounts till next 
year’s crop, and when I let it the rents will be raised 
one-third at least, and I not benefited till eight years are 
expired. 

You may tell Davison, and truly, that I have so much 
fever and head-ache, that if I had the King’s ransom I could 
not write to him, but remember me kindly to him, and com- 
pliments to Haslewood. Love to Mrs. Cadogan, Charlotte, 
&c, &c.” 
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To Lady Hamiltonj Lord Nelson again writes : — 

“ Victory, Nov 6th, 1804. 

Although I have wrote you by the Admiralty, yet I wiH 
not allow Mr* Este to leave me without carrying a line from 
me. I think hi8 father^s and his own inclination, wiH induce 
him to call upon you and deliver this letter* He will be able 
to tell you how I am, not very stout, although perhaps not 
very ill. The Kent must have been arrived several days when 
you wrote October 1st. I am momentarily expecting a vessel 
from the Admiralty with either another Admiral, or permis- 
sion or refusal for my return to England. 

As Mr. Este is first to go by Lisbon, instead of sharing 
my fate, I have sent the Termagant to land him there, but I 
tell him that he had better stay, for that I shall be in 
England before him, which that God may grant, is the 
fervent prayer of 

Yours, 

‘^Nelson and Bronte* 

" I have this day appointed Mr. Westphaling’s friend, Mr. 
Roberts, to the Anson, it will most probably be my last act 
of attention during my present command.^’ 

The Admiralty issued an order to Lord Nelson on the 31st 
of July : ^^to hold in readiness, in such port as may be agreed 
upon by you and Mr. Jackson, one of the ships under your 
command, for the purpose of conveying his Sardinian Majesty 
to such port in the Mediterranean as he may appoint ; and 
to adopt such measures for the naval defence of the island of 
Sardinia as may be best calculated for that purpose, and as 
may be consistent with the other services entrusted to your 
care.^^ He dispatched Captain Henry Richardson of the 
J uno to Gaeta, to receive, if necessary, his Majesty, and to 
convey him to any place in the Mediterranean he might 
think proper. Captain Richardson therefore proceeded with 
his dispatches and letters to the King, who transmitted the 
following to Lord Nelson : — 

My Lord, 

I received the letter you forwarded to me by Captain 
Richardson of the Juno, who entered this port this morning. 
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It IS a fresh proof of the interest taken in and felt for me by 
the King^ your master, and also of that which you yourself 
never cease taking. Your sentiments towards me and my 
family excite all my gratitude. The formation of a French 
camp at Velletri has really been discussed ; French troops 
have defiled towards the kingdom of Naples, but the firm 
measures taken by the King of Naples, who has increased 
his army, supported by the declaration of Oubril on quitting 
France, that any new enterprise of the French disturbing the 
peace of Europe, or directly opposed to Kussia, or to her 
allies, would be regarded as a declaration of war by Buona- 
parte against Russia, has had an eflFect, so that 5000 French 
who were marching by Romagna towards this kingdom, have 
had orders to retrograde, and the army of St* Cyr, that 
occupied Fogia, and other places in the interior, have taken 
up their old position so as to avoid a rupture with Russia 
at present. A French regiment of artillery, which was at 
Alexandria and Liguria, has received orders with other troops 
to quit Italy for Toulon. It appears, therefore, that there is 
nothing to fear for this kingdom at present, but they seem 
to have some special object in view at Toulon, where they 
have assembled a large force without any known reason. 
As you are in those seas, I am not at all uneasy as to what 
the French fleet might attempt to do. Your name is dreaded 
as it ought to be in the French Navy, the French will never 
forget Egypt. I have had much conversation about you 
with Captain Richardson, who is a very intelligent man, and 
of great merit apparently, and both myself and the Queen 
are deeply sensible of your solicitude and attention in such 
a critical moment as the present, but not wishing to infringe 
upon it, and seeing no immediate danger, flattering myself 
also that events may in some way place me in a position of 
proving by action the desire I feel to render some service to 
my good fnends, and being besides in a strong fortress, well 
provisioned, and commanded by a good soldier, who would 
know how to defend it in case of an attack, and whom I 
could assist in case of need, having already combatted with 
those who might attack it, I have thought it best to remain 
still here, as being more likely to realize my desires. I have, 
therefore, left Captain Richardson at liberty to follow his 

2 F 2 
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ulterior orders, reserving the privilege of having recourse 
to you again, should my situation require it. I shall with 
great pleasure take charge of the letter from you for Mr. 
Jackson, brought by Captam Richardson, and I conclude 
by renewing to you my veiy sincere thanks, as well as those 
of the Queen, and assuring you of the sentiments of esteem 
witii which I am, my Lord, 

Your good friend, 

"V. Emanuel. 


Gaeta, November 12, 1804-*^ 

Nelson’s uncertainty from the dispatches he had received of 
the reality of a war with Spain, ^ determined him to proceed 
to Barcelona, where he arrived on the 15 th of November, 
n and received from Mr. Prere orders for the general seizure of 
all Spanish vessels, whether of war or merchandise. On this 
day he hoarded an Imperial ship from Barcelona, having a 
complete regiment going to Mmorca, and issued his orders 
to the Captains of the respective vessels of his fleet to take 
or destroy all Spanish ships they might fall in with. He 
wrote to Lady Hamilton ; — 

^ Wlien the declaration of war was made against France by the British Govern- 
ment, Holland was mcluded, bnt not Spam, though this country was at that time 
occupied by French arms It, however, soon transpired that an armament was 
fittmg out in the port of Ferrol, that a large Spanish force was there collected, 
and that a junction of the French was immediately expected This mtelhgence 
mduced our Government to send out a Commodore® with a small squadron to 
intercept four Spanish fngates which were known to be laden with specie, and 
bound for that port from Monte Video. The Commodore selected for this lucra- 
tive mission was Captain Graham Moore (the brother of the celebrated General 
Sir John Moore), who m the Indefatigable of forty-four guns, and three othei 
frigates, the Amphion, the lavely, and the Medusa, formed this squadron The 
Spanish vessels were under the command of Don Jos6 Bustamente, and were 
descried by the British when making all sail to get into Cadiz bay. Upon being 
hailed, and unsatisfactory answers given, Captain Moore directed a fire upon the 
Spaniards One of the Spanish vessels, the Mercedes, blew np , another, La 
Fama, sunendered, as did also the Medea and the Clara The value of these 
prizes amounted to little short of a milhon of money. The knowledge of this 
capture excited great commotion at Madrid, and orders were immediately given 
to make repnsals on Enghsh property. This action took place on the 5th of 
October, 1804, and on the 12th of December the Kmg of Spam formally declared 
war against Great Bntam. 


® See page 428 note, ante. 
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“ Victory, November 23rd, 1804. 

As all our communication with Spain is at an end, I can 
now only expect to hear by the very slow mode of Admiralty 
vessels, and it is now more than two months since the John 
Bull sailed. I much fear something has been taken; for 
they never would, I am sure, have kept me so long in the 
dark. However, by management, and a portion of good 
luck, I got the account from Madrid in a much shorter space 
of time than I could have hoped for; and I have set the 
whole Mediterranean to work, and think the fleet cannot fail 
of being successful ; and if I had had the spare troops at 
Malta at my disposal, Minorca would at this moment have 
had English colours flying. 

Where is my successor ? I am not a little surprised at 
his not arriving. A Spanish war I thought would have has- 
tened him. Ministers could not have thought that I wanted 
to fly the service, my whole life has proved the contrary; 
and, if they refuse me now, I shall most certainly leave this 
country m March or April; for a few months^ rest I must 
have, very soon. If I am in my grave, what are the mines 
of Peru to me ! 

But to say the truth, I have no idea of killing myself. 
I may, with care, live yet to do good service to the State. 
My cough is very bad, and my side, where I was struck on 
the 14th of February,^ is very much swelled; at times a lump 
as large as my fist, brought on occasionally by violent cough- 
ing ; but I hope and beheve my lungs are yet safe. 

Sir William Bolton is just arrived from Malta. I am 
preparing to send him a cruise, where he will have the best 
chance I can give him of making ten thousand pounds. He 
is a very attentive, good young man. I have not heard from 
Naples this age. I have, m fact, no small craft to send for 
news. If I am soon to go home, I shall be with you before 
this letter. As our means of communicating are cut oflP, I 
have only to beg that you will not believe the idle rumours 
of battles, &c. &c. &c, 

" Nelson and Bronte.^^® 

^ The battle off Cape St. Vincent, 

® Collection of Letters, Vol. ii p. 8S. 
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Tice-Admiral Sir John Orde came out as Commander-in- 
chief of a squadron off Cadiz, which had previously formed a 
portion of Lord Nelson^s command. Nelson wrote to Lady 
Hamilton : — 

** Victory, December 4th, 1804 

If any one could have told me that Admiral Campbell 
would have sailed for England before me I should not have 
believed him, but his state of health is come to that crisis, that 
probably his life would be lost if he was kept here even forty- 
eight hours longer, therefore he proceeds this day in the 
Ambuscade, and poor fellow I hope he will arrive safe. - I 
have for several months thought that his mind^ was debili- 
tated, but we tried to laugh him out of it. I send you his 
letter when I announced to him, in consequence of his appli- 
cation, that a fiigate should carry him to England imme- 
diately. All my things are on board the Superb, and if my 
successor would arrive I could be off in two hours. We have 
reports that Sir John Orde is the man, which has thrown a 
gloom over all the fleet, but I hope unnecessarily, for six years 
upon the shelf, may have taught him a little moderation towards 
officers I have made up my mind to overwhelm him with 
respect and attention, and to even make an offer, as Admiral 
Campbell has gone home, to serve till the Admiralty can send 
out another Flag-officer. I have wrote to Lord Melville that 
I should make such an offer, and that I entreated him to send 
out a Flag-officer as soon as possible, but I dare say Sir John 
Orde is too great a man to want my poor services, and that he 
will reject them ; be that as it may, you will, I am sure, agree 
with me, that I shall shew my superiority to him by such an 
offer, and the world will see what a sacrifice I am ready to 
make for the service of my King and Country, for what 
greater sacrifice could I make, than serving for a moment 
under Sir John Orde, and giving up for that moment the 
society of all I hold dear in this world. Many here think that 
he is sent out off Cadiz to take a fortune out of my mouth, 
that would be very curious. The late Admiralty directed 
Admiral Cornwallis to send Campbell to cruise at the mouth 
of the Straits, and he took all my sweets, and now this 
Admiralty sends and takes all my golden harvest 5 it is very 
^ See page 336 note, ante. 
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odd — surely I never served faithfully, I have only dreamt I 
have done my duty to the advantage of my country, hut I am 
above them, I feel although not one farthing richer than 
when I left England. It is this day seventy-five days since 
my letters were dated in London from the Admiralty. 
Kiss dear Horatia for me, and give my kindest regards to 
Mrs. Cadogan, Charlotte, and all our friends. 

Yours, 

Nelson and Bronte." 


From Captain Staines,^ Lord Nelson received the follow- 
ing:— 


Cameleon, Trieste, Sth. Dec 1804. 

My Lord, 

I am extremely sorry to say that my visit to the Adriatic 
has not been attended with that success, which I am per- 
fectly persuaded it was your Lordship^s good wishes it should 


* Captain Thomas Staines was a native of Kent, bom near Margate ml776, 
and m 1790 entered the Navy as a Midshipman m the Solebay frigate, Captain 
Matthew Sqnire He proceeded to the West Indies, and remained there during 
two years, was afterwards in the Mediterranean with Captam Cunningham, and 
at the surrender of Calvi in 1794. In the Victory, with Lord Hood, he was 
at the destruction of L'Alcide, and afterwards mate of signals tinder Sir John 
Jervis, who made him a Lieutenant m 1796, and was appomted to the Peterel, in 
which he saw much service, and experienced considerable danger off the coast of 
Portugal In this vessel he was taken prisoner by four Spanish frigates, and very 
lU-treated, but the vessel was fortunately retaken by the Argo In 1799, in this 
vessel, under the command of Captain Austen, he communicated the intelligence 
to Nelson at Palermo, that the Brest fleet havmg duded the vigilance of Lord 
Bndport, had passed the Straits of Gibraltar, and the zeal with which he performed 
this dutymsuied the regard of Nelson He became Third Lieutenant of the Fou- 
droyant, the flag-ship of Nelson, m which he assisted in the capture of the 
two French Rear-Admirals, Perr4e and Decrds, on the 15th of February aud the 
30th of March, 1800. Lieutenant Staines afterwards served in the Foudroyant 
with Lord Keith to the end of the Egyptian campaign. He received the Order 
of the Crescent In 1801 he was made Commander of the Romulus, and after- 
wards of the Camdeon, m which vessel, in 1803, he joined Lord Nelson off Toulon, 
and was sent by him upon a confidential mission. He distinguished himself along 
the coasts of Itely and Provence. He also cruised in the Adriatic, and afterwards 
protected the Levant trade. He was paid off at Portsmouth in September, 1805, 
and had the honour to dine with Nelson, together with Mr. Canning and Mr. 
George Rose, pnor to his departure for his last battle. Captain Staines was made 
Post-Captain m 1806, commanded the Cyaue, fought an action with a French 
squadron in the Bay of Naples in June, 1809, pnor to which he was in all the ope- 
rations which led to the capitulation of Copenhagen 5 afterwards blockaded Zea- 
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be ; but, notwithstanding my fidlure of making captures, the 
arriral of his Majesty’s sloop Cameleon in these seas, in com- 
bination with other circumstances, has certainly tended to rid 
this coast nlost completely of the numerous French privateers 
which have lately infested it. The Anson and Bittern having been 
in the Adnatic just previous to the Cameleon’s arrival, and 
the liberation of the British ship taken by one of the French 
privateers, with costs against the captors, are the circumstances 
which I allude to, independent of the fear which they might 
have entertained of our retaliating by capturing them under 
the same circumstances, in defiance of neutral protection. The 
effect of that combination is not only proved by my not 
having seen, or even having heard, of one of those depreda- 
tors since my arrival in this port, but also by the late arrival 
of the Morgiana, with a convoy for Trieste ; which, although 
it was separated for several days among the small islands, and 
on the coast of Istria (which was most particularly the scene 
of their depredations), yet they all arrived m safety ai this 
port without any annoyance or the least appearance of hostile 
intention. 

^‘^My endeavour has been to search into all the small 
islands, and in every other part wherein I thought it most 
probable they might still be lurking, but all without effect. 
I am perfectly well convinced, however, that your Lordship^s 
liberahty of sentiment will not for a moment allow my failure 

land, then protected the trade in the Baltic, and was employed on the south coast 
of Spain. In the performance of those and subsequent duties, in which Captain 
Starnes was so unfortunate as to lose his left arm, he obtained the marked appro- 
bation of Admiral Martin and Lord Collingwood, and received the honour of 
knighthood, together with permission to wear the Order of St Ferdinand and 
Merit, which had been conferred on him by the King of Sicily for his conduct m 
his dominions. In 1^10 he was appomted to the Hamadryad, went to Newfound- 
land, escorted troops,' &c to the Tagus, cruised on the lush station, then m the 
Bnton, in the Bay of Biscay, dunng a vajiety of service In 1813 he sailed for 
the East Indies, convoyed a disabled Indiaman to Rio Janeiro, then went round 
Cape Horn, to Valparaiso. He proceeded to Callao, Paita, the Gallopagas, and 
Marquesas islands Returning from the latter to Valparaiso he came upon Pit- 
cairn’s island, and thereby ascertained the manner in which the ship Bounty had 
been disposed of (An account of this may be found in Marshall’s Naval Biogra- 
phy, Suppl, Parti pp 96—104 ) He returned to England m 1815, was made 
K C B In 1823 he was appointed to the Superb of 78 guns, and afterwards 
visited Barbadoes, St Vincent, Dominica, Bermuda, and Lisbon. He was paid off 
m December, 1825, and died near Maigate, July 13, 1830. 
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in this pursuit to be attributed to inertness or deficiency of 
exertion on my part, and I am also well aware of the good 
construction which your Lordship has ever been in the habit 
of putting on circumstances, although wearing the most ui]^a- 
vourable appearances : but I am still very anxious to have every- 
thing of that nature perfectly undoubted, and much more so, 
to retain your Lordship’s good opinion, which constitutes the 
summit of my ambition, and the most efiective spur to my 
endeavours. 

I am waiting here, my Lord, since the 29th of November, 
from an application which the Consul has made to me to« 
convoy three English vessels to Venice, which wiE be ready 
in two days, and firom thence I proceed immediately to Malta, 
with the liberated ship under my convoy, she being ready 
laden for that destination. I am to continue in quarantine at 
this place, from having had communication with the island of 
Lissa, and many other parts which are not at this moment 
considered in liberal pratique. 

The Maraschino which your Lordship expressed a wish 
for, I have procured in four cases of two dozen bottles each, 
the bottle containing about a pint and a half, which I shall 
take the earliest opportunity of forwarding to England. May 
I request your Lordship will do me the honour of presenting 
my best respects to Lady Hamilton, which liberty I am in- 
duced to take from her Ladyship having been a shipmate of 
mine m the Foudroyant. 

I have the honour to be, 

Your Lordship’s 

Most obliged, most obedient, humble servant, 

‘^T. Staines 

From Prince Charles Felix 

** Caglian, Dec. ISth, 1804. 

My Lord, 

(6 1 regret that circumstances have deprived me of the 
pleasure of making your acquaintance, as I should have been 
highly gratified by your intimacy, and by an interview in 
which several important subjects would have been discussed. 
Having met Mr. Scott this morning, and knowing that he 
enjoys your confidence, I have explained to him the disastrous 
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situation of this country, which I do not repeat, as I am per- 
suaded he will^ lay before you full particulars '"of our unfortu- 
nate situation. He assures me, that you wrote urgently to 
yopr Court upon the subject, in consequence of my communi- 
cations some months back, and I flatter myself that your repre- 
sentation^wiU be attended with success, but I beg you to 
observe, that delay is hkely to be equally prejudicial to Eng- 
land, for the occupation of Sardinia by the French will deprive 
her of several advantageous ports for the purpose of watching 
the operations of the enemy from Toulon, and if unfortunately 
she once falls into their power, a reconquest will be very diffi- 
cult, even if twenty times the amount were expended, which 
would now suffice to protect her As soon as I knew you 
had anchored at Poula, I determined to send Baron Desge- 
nais, Commander in the Royal Navy, to convey to you what 
Mr. Scott will now say. The interest you take in the welfare 
of our famdy, will induce you, my Lord, I trust, to aid us to 
the extent of your power, and be assured of the gratitude of 
him who subscribes himself truly. 

My Lord, 

Your good friend, 

Charles Felix de Savoye. 

P.S. — I beg you not to lose sight of Madaleine Island. I 
suspect the French have a project to seize it, either to deprive 
the English of that anchorage, or that they may with more 
facility invade Sardinia, Some light ships cruising there 
would probably suffice to secure it/’ 

Cagliari, Dec 26, 1804 

My Lord, 

Up to the present moment I have received no report as 
to the French fleet having been seen from any part of the 
coasts of Sardinia, and consequently am unable to give you 
any information. I hope you will speedily meet it, and 
achieve success to your own satisfaction, and that of him who 
begs to reiterate the assurance of his sentiments, and sub- 
scribes himself, 

My Lord, 

Your good friend, 

Charles Felix de Savoye 

On the 19th December Nelson wrote to Lady Hamilton : 
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positions, much, more of men with the impetuous character 
of British sailors, he observes ; Year after year, the same 
dull duties of a wearisome blockade, of doubtful pohcy — ^little 
if any opportunity of making prizes ; and a few prizes, which 
accident might throw in the way, of little or no value — and 
when at last the occasion presented itself which would have 
compensated for all, then a disappointment as sudden as it 
was unjust and cruel, and the cup dashed from their lips ; 
add to these trials the sense of enterprises checked by a 
feebleness and tincudity elsewhere, not omitting the tiresome- 
ness of the Mediterranean sea, sky, and climate; and the 
unjarring and cheerful spirit of affectionate brotherhood, 
which linked together the hearts of that whole squadron, 
will appear not less wonderful to us than admirable and affect- 
ing. When the resolution was taken of commencing hos- 
tilities agmnst Spain, before any intelligence was sent to 
Lord Nelson, another Admiral, with two or three ships of 
the line, was sent into the Mediterranean, and stationed 
before Cadiz, for the express purpose of intercepting the 
Spanish prizes. The Admiral dispatched on this lucrative 
service gave no information to Lord Nelson of his arrival m 
the same sea, and five weeks elapsed before his Lordship 
became acquainted with the circumstance. The prizes thus 
taken were immense. A month or two sufiiced to enrich the 
Commander and Officers of this small and highly favoured 
squadron, while to Nelson and his fleet the sense of having 
done their duty, and the consciousness of the glorious services 
which they had performed, were considered, it must be pre- 
sumed, as an abundant remuneration for all their toils and 
long sufferings ^ It was, indeed, an unexampled circum- 
stance, that a small squadron should be sent to the station 
which had been long occupied by a large fleet, commanded 
by the darhng of the Navy, and the glory of the British 
Empire ; to the station where this fleet had for years been 
wearing away in the most barren, repulsive, and spirit-trying 
service in which the Navy can be employed ’ and that this 
minor squadron should be sent independent of, and without 
any communication with the Commander of the former fleet, 
for the express and solitary purpose of stepping between it 
and the Spanish prizes, and as soon as this short and pleasant 
service was performed, of bringing home the unshared booty 
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with all possible caution and dispatch. The suhstantial 
advantages of naval service were perhaps deemed of too gross 
a nature for men already rewarded with the grateful affections 
of their own countrymen, and the admiration of the whole 
w^orld * They were to be awarded, therefore, on a pnnciple 
of compensation, to a Commander less rich in fame, and 
whose laurels, though not scanty, were not yet sufficiently 
luxuriant to hide the golden crown which is the appropriate 
ornament of victory in the bloodless war of commercial cap- 
ture ! Of all the wounds which were ever inflicted on Nelson^s 
feelings {and these were not a few) this was the deepest ^ this 
rankled most ^ * I had thought,’ said the gallant man, in a 

letter written on the first feelmgs of the affront, ^ I fancied — 
but nay, it must have been a dream, an idle dream — ^yet, I 
confess it, I did fancy, that I had done my countiy service — 
and thus they use me. It was not enough to have robbed 
me once before of my West India harvest — now they have 
taken away the Spanish — and under what circumstances, 
and wdth what pointed aggravation ^ Yet, if I know my own 
thoughts, it is not for myself, or on my own account chiefly, 
that I feel the sting and the disappointment : no ! it is for 
my brave Officers ; for my noble-minded fhends and com- 
manders — such a gallant set of fellows ^ such a band of 
brothers ’ My heart swells at the thought of them V 

The Admiralty approved Lord Nelson’s recommendation 
of Sir Richard Bickerton’s remaining in command of the 
squadron, and on the 25th of December he received the 
dispatches of the date of October 6th. He rephed to the 
Admiralty, that the moment another Admiral in the room of 
Admiral Campbell joined the fleet, (unless the enemy’s fleet 
should be at sea, when he should not think of quitting his 
command until after the battle), he should avail himself of 
the permission granted him to return to England. 

On the 30th he wrote to Lady Hamilton : — 

Victory, December 30th, 1804. 

« My dearest Emma, 

I received by the Swiftsure your letters to October 29th, 
on your return from your long expedition into Norfolk, on 
Christinas-day, the day I had devoted to spend most happily 
* The Friend, Essay vi p 358 
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with you and our dear adopted Horatia at dear Merton. I 
received the Admiralty's permission to go to England for the 
re-establishment of my health, and I think that a few months 
may enable me to serve another year, and then, except for an 
expedition, I shall most hkely never serve again. The winter 
has been quite different to the last. We have not had a cold 
day, nor near so many gales of wind, but my cough is very 
troublesome, particularly from two in the morning until I 
have had my breakfast ; but a little of your good nursing 
will set me up again. The Niger has been sent home, I 
fear by Sir John Orde, who has not behaved very civil towards 
any of my squadron, therefore I am afraid Mr. Charles 
Connor will lose his kind protector in Captain Hillyar, which 
will be a serious misfortune to him, for he was rated Mid- 
shipman, and forced by Captain Hillyar to study, which he 
was not very fond of. The going home of George Campbell 
has protracted my departure till another Admiral comes out, 
which may veiy well be in January, then unless the French fleet 
is actually at sea, nothing will keep me two hours I have 
not heaid from Naples for some time, but I hear the French 
are oppressing both the Sovereigns and the people veiy much. 
I wrote you on the 19th through Mr. Falconet. 

I have wrote to Lord Melville as strong as possible, and 
m fact have sold myself to him, if he complies with my 
desires for Mr. Bolton, but my dear kind hearted Emma, I 
do not believe he will give me any thing. I only wish I had 
the power myself, and so I might if the station had not been 
taken from me, and given to that great oiBBcer who has served 
so much and so well ; but as I have asked favours of Lord 
Melville, I must not grumble. The end of February, or the 
first week in March, I shall certainly be in England in the 
Superb, and I only hope that we shall have a very short 
quarantine, for I shall certainly not communicate with 
Gibraltar, I cannot say what I would wish in this letter, for it 
goes by way of Lisbon m the Admiralty packet, and will be 
smoked, cut, &c. &c. before it gets to you, and I may very 
probably be with you before the letter, which will give inex- 
pressible happiness to 

Yours, 

Nelson and Bronte. 


Kiss dear Horatia for me.’^ 
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At the close of this year Lord Nelson wrote to Lord 
Melville, complaining of the want of frigates in the Mediter- 
ranean, and the following was directed to the Hon. Captain 
Boyle : — ^ 

Victory, December 30th, 1804 

Dear Boyle, 

" I am most exceedingly hurt at your not having joined 
the fleet, as you must know my distress for frigates, and I am 
much displeased w’ith Captain Mowbray for interfering with 
your orders. I sincerely hope this will not find you at 
Gibraltar, but should it unfortunately, I desire you will not 
lose one moment in joining the fleet. 

“ Ever yours faithfully, 

Nelson and Bronte/^ 

* The Hon Courtenay Boyle was the third son of Edmund Earl of Cork and 
Orrery, bom September 3, 1769, and served as a Midshipman under Sir Hyde 
Parker m the Iiatona fingate. Having received an accident from a fall from the 
booms to the orlop, he was obliged to go on shore for recovery , he afterwards 
served in the Goliath, and studied m the Naval College at Portsmouth, whence 
he came under the auspices of Nelson in the Boreas m 1784, and went to the 
West Indies He afterwards served on board the Barfleur, bearmg Lord Hood's 
flag, then m the Leander, L'AquiIon, the Vanguard, and the Roebuck. In the 
Revolutionary war he was m the Egmont of 74 guns. Lord Hood appomted 
Laentenant Boyle to the Pox cutter, and he afterwards was in the Excellent and 
the Saturn He brought over the Princess Caroline of Brunswick from Cuxhaven, 
and was made Commander, appointed to the Kangaroo, and placed on the Lisbon 
and Irish stations He was made Post Captain in 1797 In 1799 he was 
appointed to the Cormorant, attended upon the Royal Family at Weymouth, went 
to the Mediterranean, captuied a Spamsh brig, and retook an English West 
Indiaman In March, 1800, however, he was so unfoitunate as to be wrecked 
off Damietta, when on his way to Alexandria, with dispatches of the ratification 
of the Treaty of El Ansh. General Menou treated him in a savage manner, he 
was kept confined three months. Recovermg his liberty he joined Sir Sidney 
Smith at Cyprus, whence he proceeded to Minorca, was tned for the loss of his 
ship, and honourably acqmtted, it hemg proved to have ansen from an error m 
the reckonmg, occasioned by the incorrectness of the Charts He remained un- 
employed until 1803, when he was appointed to the Seahorse, and ordered to the 
Mediterranean, where he was placed under the orders of Nelson, who liked him 
much, and m 1787, m a letter to his father, described him as amiable in the 
truest sense of the word , and 1 feel great regret m partmg from him In bis 
professional Ime he is mfeiior to none his virtues are supenor to most " In 
1805 he exchanged into the Amphitnte, and m 1806 to the Royal William, In 
1809 he was made a Commissioner of Transports, and had the control of the 
Dockyard of Sheerness m 1814 , subsequently he had a seat at the Navy Board, 
He hved to attam the rank of Vice-xVdmiial of the Red, was K C H. and died in 
May, 1844 
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CHAPTER X 
1805. 

Lady Hamilton received the following account of Nelson 
at the commencement of 1805 : — 

“Sonday Evening, 6th January, 1805 

My dear Madam, 

I presume you have received letters from your dear 
Lord ; but should that not be the case, I cannot delay a 
moment in acquainting you that he was quite well on the 4th of 
December. His private letter to Lord Melville I have heard 
read, and which gives as good an account of himself as you 
could wish. Admiral Campbell is come home in consequence 
of bad health, and Sir Richard Bickerton is but so, so. Your 
dear Lord says he cannot afford to be ill. I was rejoiced to 
know he was so well, and he writes in great spirits. I had a 
conversation about yourself, and am sure it will afford you 
gieat satisfaction to know how much Lord Melville interests 
himself in your favour. He tells me he has spoken to Mr. 
Pitt of the propriety of your having a pension settled upon 
you of £500. per annum, and that he will speak to him again 
very shortly about it. I asked Lord Melville if I might say 
as much to you. He immediately said, ^Yes, certainly.^ 
He spoke very handsomely of you, and of your services in 
favour of this country when in Naples. It is needless to 
repeat the just compliments he paid to our gallant Nelson, 
who is reinforced with four ships-of-the-line, and now must 
make his fortune. Spain has declared war, and now will here 
be announced pubhcly, I presume, on Tuesday. 

‘‘Sir John (General) Moore is returned from Portugal, 
and looks better than he did ten years ago. 

“ Lord Melville told me that he would dispatch a letter or 
two for the Mediterranean, so that you must immediately set 
to work, and write your dispatches. I shall begin mine to- 
morrow morning. Yours, my dear Madam, 

Most faithfully, 

‘‘Alexander Davison.^^ 
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At this time Lord Nelson received information from his 
Excellency, Hugh Elliot, Esq. as to the state of affairs at 
Naples. In reply Nelson expresses his satisfaction at the 
spirited part the Gtueen took in the defence of Naples^ and 
hoped she would not be depressed by hearing that the French 
are at sea^ as if they never came out she could not enjoy the 
spectacle of a battle in the Bay of Naples. Nothing/^ he 
added, shall be wanting on my part to make it superior to 
the Nile, which it may be ; and could any thing add to my 
exertions against the enemy, it would be the additional 
pleasure of knowing that I was fighting for the existence of 
the monarchy of my benefactors. But let who will command 
this fleet, they cannot go wrong : only get close enough.’^^ 

On the same day, the 13th January, he wrote a secret 
letter to Mr. Elliot, saymg, Sir John Orde brought me out 
my leave to go to England, for the re-establishment of my 
health, and many suppose that, the moment I had passed the 
Straits, he would take upon him the command. Others 
suppose. Sir John Colpoys will be my successor ; and there 
are others that think, I shall return, if my health permits, and 
that my services will continue to be acceptable. However, I 
have kept my permission a profound secret m the fleet. 
Everybody expects that it will come ; therefore do not men- 
tion my having received it, to either Captain Sotheron or 
Captain Malcolm, although you may to the King and Queen 
I do assure you, that nothing has kept me here, but the fear 
for the escape of the French fleet, and that they should get 
to either Naples or Sicily in the short days , and that when I 
go, I shall leave such instructions with Sir Richard Bickerton 
(who, I am sure, will follow them up) to guard the Two Sici- 
lies, as he would the apple of his eye ; and nothing but grati- 
tude, to those good Sovereigns, could have induced me to 
stay one moment after Sir John Orders extraordinary com- 
mand, for his general conduct towards me is not such as I 
had a right to expect.^^® 

On the following day, he instructed Captain Frank 

* Dispatches and Letteis, Vol vi. p 317. From an Autograph in the Elliot 
Fapeis ® Ibid 

VOL. 11 . 2 G 
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Sotbmjni,^ of the Exodleut^ to hold himself in readiness to 
convey, if necessary, the King, Queen, and Royal family of 
Naples to Palermo, or such other place, as his Majesty 
might choose to proceed to, and to aiford protection to 
all who ixiight accompany their Majesties, and the English 
Minister and his suite, as well as to afford protection to 
British property and British subjects. 

The opinion expressed in Mr. Davison^s letter, to Lady 
Hamilton, (see ante^ p. 448) of the improvement of Nelson^s 
health is confirmed by the following : — 

^'Victory, January 14th, 1805. 

Although, my dearest Emma, I have not heard that Mr. 
FalconeHbrwarded my other letter of December 19 th, yet I 
shall take the chance of another crossing the Continent, just 
to say I am not so unwell as I have been. The French are 
certainly preparing for an expedition. I only fear they will 
defer it till my departure. All our friends at Naples are 
pressing me to stay and save them, and certainly their situa- 
tion becomes every day more critical. The Usurper has 
made most unjust demands upon them, and held out threats, 
but the Queen is firm. I must not go on with this subject, 

* Captain Frank Sotheron, a native of Yorkslnre, was bora in 1765, and entered 
the navy at the age of eleven, as a midshipman, in the Bienfaisant, under Admiral 
M^Bnde, with whom he remained during six years He was lent to the Arethusa, 
and was xn the action with La Belle Poule, in 1778, and afterwards m the action 
off Ushant, between Keppel and D'Orvilliers He was also present at the capture 
of the Caraccas convoy, the defeat of Bon Juan de Langara, and the relief of 
Gibraltar, under Sir George Rodney. He was also at the taking of the Comte 
d" Artois, of 64 guns, and the Comtesse d’ Artois, a French privateer. The former 
was considered one of the finest vessels of her class m the world, and Mr. 
Sotheron moved with his Commander into her, engaged in watching the Butch 
squadron, and in the action off the Bogger Bank, and in the captuies of the 
Hercules and Mars, two Butch privateers He was sent to the Irish coast, and 
then to Newfoundland, where, m 1783, Admiral Campbell made him a Lieutenant. 
In 1792, he was First Lieutenant of the Romney, and afterwards m the Fury In 
the following year, he was made a Post Captain, and appointed to the Monarch, 
of 74 guns, but moved into the Romney again, and was at Newfoundland In 
1799, he was in the Latona, sent against the Helder, and then continued m the 
North Sea In 1802, he went abroad with dispatches, &c in the Excellent, 
joined Nelson m the M editerranean, and was entrusted with the defence of theBay of 
Naples He was made Rear-Admiral, August 1, 1811 He was promoted to be 
Vice-Admiral, August 12, 1819. He represented Nottinghamshire in Parhament, 
and having arnved at the rank of Admiral of the White, died m February, 1839," 
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for Lord Nelson insists that I shall put nothing of politics 
in my letter, therefore I can only assure my dear Emma of 
my truest affection and love for you. 

I shall probably be at home long before this letter, there- 
fore shall only say, God bless and preserve you, for your own 
faithful 

J. 


The anxiety of the King and Queen of Naples for Lord 
Nelson^s presence is seen in the following : — 

Belvidere, 19th Jaauary, 1805 

My dear Duke de Bront4, 

I take advantage of the return of the vessel to reply to 
your letter of the 19th of December last; pleased as I have 
been by all you say to me in it, on the other hand, I am 
grieved to hear that the weakened state of your health renders 
it necessary that you should give up the command of the 
Mediterranean squadron, and return to your country ; and 
particularly at a period, and under circumstances so critical 
for me, my family, and this kingdom, threatened with the 
same unhappy lot which has befallen so many others. A 
repetition of your sentiments is superfluous, since they are 
engraven on my grateful and affectionate heart, and will re- 
main so till death- Every thmg will certainly be done to 
sustain the good cause, and to raise up, protect, and defend 
the innocent and oppressed; but it is impossible that I should 
ever find such another true friend as the brave and attached 
Nelson. May God be with you in all your undertakings, 
increasing your gloiy, and crowning you with the happine& 
and blessings which you merit, and which I desire for you. 

Your ever affectionate and grateful friend, 

« Ferdinando B " 

“January 19, 1805 

I have received, my worthy Lord, your letter of Decem- 
ber, and I profit of the departure of the man-of-war to write 
to you I cannot express to you, my worthy Admiral, how 
much both the King and I consider your departure firom the 
command in the Mediterranean as a real calamity, added to 

' Lord Nelson’s fictitious signature, 

2 G 2 
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tile mfefortuneB that already oppress us. Your sensibility, 
your attachment, your great bravery; your name inspires 
that confidence which expectation had justified. You can 
never be replaced * Thus I must regard it as a real misfor- 
tune, and should be very happy if this could change, or at 
least retard it. I am convinced the crisis is fast approaching 
that will confirm the indolence of Europe, or great events 
arise. The ambition and immoderate good fortune of the 
Corsican has just created his brother Joseph hereditary King 
of Lombardy, or to speak more iruly, its scourge. This must 
awaken the Sovereigns of Europe from their slumber, or con- 
solidate their slavery. It is in these moments of struggle and 
indecision, when our dangers are infinitely increased, that 
our earnest desire is augmented to see you, my worthy and 
respectable friend, fixed near us. Consider, with your usual 
discernment, the present situation of afiairs ; above all, consult 
with your own heart, and you will acknowledge the justice of 
my wishes. In a word, my worthy and respectable friend, 
continue to be our saviour, and be assured of the eternal and 
sincere gratitude of those who deserve and feel they ought to 
live in an age different from this degenerate one. The trusty 
Elliot will better explain to you our painful circumstances. 
I confine myself to express our ardent desire that you will 
not quit us, and may you be once more our saviour. I know 
that the King, my innocent family, and all good people, 
prefer the same wishes. May they be realised ^ It will aug- 
ment the gratitude with which I am, and ought to be for life, 
your 

Much attached and grateful friend, 

Charlotte/^ 

The following are copies of Napoleon’s communications to 
the King and Queen of Naples, found among Nelson^s 
papers : — 

Sir, my Brother, 

“ I reply to the letter of your Majesty. The French troops 
are m the kmgdom of Naples, in consequence of the Treaty 
of Florence, and will remain there as long as the affairs of the 
Levant are unsettled; and I must so consider them until 
Malta shall be evacuated b} the English, and Corfu by the 
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Russians. Had not those Russian troops been sent to Corfu 
at the special" solicitations of your Majesty^s Minister, I 
should have diminished the number of the French troops, 
leaving at Tarento only the four or five thousand men neces- 
sary for the occupation of that post; their arrival, on the 
contrary, compelled me to augment the number. If your 
Majesty will permit me to say so, you have been badly coun- 
selled, and follow a system pernicious to the interests of your 
house. PaiTs, Madrid, and Vienna, are the real supports of 
your Majesty. Your Majesty is more interested in peace than 
any other Prince. Reject the perfidious counsels with which 
England enthrals you. You have preserved your kingdom 
intact in the midst of the overthrow of social order ; do not 
risk the loss of it now that social order is settled. The world, 
tranquil and pacific for a moment, will perhaps suddenly 
resume its accustomed politics and practice. I have provided 
for the payment of the French troops, which by the Treaty 
of Florence your Majesty engaged to do, wishing by it, to 
give you a proof of my desire to respond, as much as is 
reconcileable with general politics, to the sentiments that you 
express towards me. This said, I pray God to have you, Sir, 
my brother, in his holy keeping. 

Your good brother, 

Napoleon. 

** Pans (Nivose), Jauvary, 1805.” 

BUONAPARTE TO THE QUEEN OF NAPLES. 

Madam, 

'^Your Majest/s letter has been handed to me by the 
Marquis de Gallo. It is difficult to me to reconcile the 
sentiments it contains with the hostile projects apparently 
entertained at Naples — I have several of your Majesty^s 
letters in my hands, which leave no doubt as to your real 
secret intentions. What must be the hatred your Majesty 
bears to France, that after the experience you have had, 
neither your conjugal love, nor your parental, nor love of 
your family, nor subjects, induce you to forbear a little, and 
adopt a policy more conformable with their interests. Is your 
Majesty’s mind, so distinguished amongst women, unable 
to divest itself of the prejudices of sex, treating, of affairs of 
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m if matters of tlie heart. You have already 

lost yoitr kingdom once, and have twice been "the cause of a 
war, which has shaken and ruined your paternal house to its 
foundation— do you wish to be the cause of a third ? Already 
at the solicitations of your Ambassador at St. Petersburg, 
ten thousand Russians have been sent to Corfu. What ! is 
your hatred so vigorous ? Is your love for England so uncon- 
trolled, that you would (although certain to he the first 
victim) set the Continent in a blaze, and work a fortunate 
diversion for England? I confess I should admire in some 
degree such strong passions, if the simplest reasoning did 
not make me feel their frivolity and impotence. Tour 
nephew, the Emp^or of Austria, does not partake these 
seaatiments, and does not wish to renew a war, the results of 
which could not be very satisfactory to him ; even Russia, 
who has yielded to the solicitations of your Majesty^s 
Minister so much as to send ten thousand men to Corfu, is 
very sensible that war against France would be very different 
from that, and the feelings of Alexander L are not war- 
like. But supposing that the overthrow of your family and 
throne were effected, and Russia and Austria were on that 
account induced to arm, can your Majesty, who has such a 
good opinion of me, think that I should remain inactive, and 
fan into subjection to my neighbours ? Let your Majesty 
listen to this prophecy without impatience — In the first war 
caused by you, you and your posterity wiU cease to reign, your 
children wih wander, begging in the different countries of 
Europe for assistance for their parents — ^by an inexplicable 
conduct your Majesty will have caused the ruin of your 
family, which providence and my moderation would have 
preserved to you. Would you thus renounce one of the 
finest kingdoms of the universe ? I should be sorry, how- 
ever, that your Majesty should view my frankness as threats. 
No, if it had entered into my plans to make war upon the 
King of Naples, I should have done it on the entrance of 
the first Russian in Corfu, agreeably to a wary policy, but I 
wish for peace with Naples, with Europe entire, with England 
even, and I do not fear war with any one. I am in a condition 
to make it with whoever provokes me, and to pumsh the 
Court of Naples without fearing the resentment of any one 
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whatever. May your Majesty listen to the advice of a good 
brother^ recall from St. Petersburg a Minister whose measures 
serve no end but to damage the afikirs of Naples, and plunge 
them into imminent danger. Send back M. Elliot, who only 
weaves plots of assassination and excites all the movements 
in Naples Give your confidence to the head of your house ; 
and I venture to say it, to me, and do not be so much your 
own enemy as to lose a kingdom you have kept in the midst 
of the great confusion in which so many States have perished. 
I do not flatter your Majesty in this letter— it will be dis- 
agreeable, but it is also a proof of my esteem — it is only to 
a person of a strong character and above the common that 
I would give myself the trouble to write such truths. This 
said, I pray God, Madam, my sister and cousin, to have you 
in his holy keeping. 

Napoleon. 

*‘Pans Nivose Tan 13. 

Jcnuary, 1805 ” 

In the early part of January Lord Nelson was off Toulon. 
On the 12th he was at the Madalena Islands, where on the 
1 9th, by the Active and Seahorse, he learnt that the French fleet 
had got out of Toulon the day preceding. Nelson conceived 
them to be bound round the south end of Sardinia, and 
resolved to intercept them by proceeding to the southward. 
He received the intelligence of the departure of the French 
fleet at 3 p.m. of the 19th, and by 6 p.m. the whole English 
fleet was at sea. 

M. de la Graviere gives the following testimony to Nelson’s 
extraordinary activity and zeal in the pursmt of the French 
fleet at this time : — 

On January 19th, 1805, Nelson was at anchor in Agin- 
court Roads, when two of his frigates, the Active and Sea- 
horse, appeared at the entrance of the Straits of Bonifacio, 
under a press of sail, with the long expected signal, ^ The 
enemy is at sea.^ It was at three o’clock in the afternoon when 
they anchored near the Victory, and at half-past four the 
English fleet was under sail. It becomes dark there about 
five o’clock at that time of the year ; the wind was blowing 
strong from the westward, and the fleet could not work to 
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tnudward agsdiist so that it was necessary to go through one 
of the eastern passages which open into the Tuscan sea 
Thoi:^h it was now completely dark. Nelson took the lead in 
the Victory, and resolved to conduct his eleven ships of the 
hue between the rocks of Biscia and the north-east extremity 
of Sardinia. This passage, whose breadth does not exceed a 
quarter of a mile, has never since been attempted by any 
fleet. The English squadron cleared it ; formed in a single 
line a-head ; each ship shewing a light astern, to guide the 
one which followed.^^^ 

This generous testimony to Nelson’s zeal and determina- 
tion, will be found to agree with what has been stated, and it 
remains to observe, that a heavy gale arrested their progress 
on the 20th, and by the 22nd they had only reached sixteen 
leagues east of Cape Carbonaxa. Nelson then dispatched 
frigates to Cagliari and St. Pierre, to obtam information of the 
position of the enemy, and another frigate to Sir John Acton 
at Palermo, that Sicily might not be surprised, and that intelli- 
gence might be conveyed to Naples of the movement that 
had been made. He wrote also to Sir Alexander Ball, that 
he might send to every position in which information was 
likely to be obtained: ^^What would I give to know where 
they are bound to, or to see them ^ — the result of the meeting 
I should be a wretch to doubt.’' From the Hon. Captain 
Boyle he learnt that a French frigate had been standing in 
for Pula, but the weather was too thick to enable him to 
perceive the fleet. Nelson therefore thought if Cagliari was 
their object, he should be in time to protect the Sards. 

Off the Island of Serpentan on the 25th, he wrote to Sir 
John Acton, expressive of the state of uncertainty in which 
he was placed, as to the course taken by the enemy, and of 
his great anxiety, which was such that he had neither ate, 
drank, or slept with any comfort for several days. I hope, 
(he writes) the Governor of Augusta will not give up the post 
to the French fleet, but if he does, I shall go in and attack 
them, for I consider the destruction of the enemy’s fleet of so 
much consequence, that I would willingly h^ve half of mine 
burnt to effect their destruction. I am m a fever. God send 


Plunkett's Histoiy of the Uit Navdl Wai, Vol u p 169. 
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I may find them Failing in gaining any intelligencej he 
began to conceive that the French fleet had been crippled by 
the gales and put back to Toulon, and he wrote his suspicions 
to the Admiralty on the 29th. He wrote the same to Sir 
Alexander Ball, suspecting they might have put into different 
ports. He accordingly sent off to Elba, St. Fiorenzo, Malta, 
Tunis, Pantolaria, &C .5 in short, by different vessels in eveiy 
direction to ascertain their situation. Celerity in my move- 
ments (he says), may catch those fellow^s yet.^' At the same 
time he anxiously directed his attention to keeping the fleet 
together as much as possible. 

In the Dispatches and Letters,® Sir H. Nicolas has printed 
a letter of Lord Nelson’s addressed to Samuel Briggs, Esq., 
British Consul at Alexandria. Of this there is a duplicate 
in the present collection of papers, from which the following 
is printed: and I am enabled to add to it the letter referred 
to, addressed to Major Misset, British Resident at Cairo, 
and also one to the Governor of Alexandria, which was sent 
written in the Italian language, the translation from the 
English having been made by the Rev. Mr. Scott. 

“ Victory, February 4tli, 1805. 

Sir, 

If the French are arrived before me, you will of course 
not receive this letter 5 if they are not arrived, it is my 
opinion, they are dispersed and crippled in the bad weather 
they have experienced since their leaving Toulon 

“ I have wrote to the Governor of Alexandria to be upon his 
guard against a visit from those gentry, for as a week ago 
they had not either arrived at Sardinia, Naples or Sicily, I 
still think their destination is either Egypt or the Morea. I 
may chance to fall in with them on my return, for I shall 
pursue the route I think they wiU take, but as the Governor 
is now put upon his guard, I hope he will take every means 
in his power for the defence of Alexandria, and in particular 
to have vessels ready to sink to prevent the entrance of the 
French fleet into the old port until the obstructions were re- 
moved, which would give me time to get at them. 

^ Dispatches and Letters, Vol vi p 331 From a copy in the Elliot Papers. 

® Vol, VI p 336 
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Stench fleet sailed on the 18th of January, with from 
BOOO to 10,000 troops embarked* On the 19th they had a 
very heavy gale of wind to the westward of Corsica and 
Sardinia. One ship of eighty guns put into Ajaccio 
crippled — three others were seen steering for St. Fiorenzo. 
On the 21st some of them were seen off the south end of 
Sardinia, but I know that on the 28th, they had neither been 
in Sardinia nor Naples, and I was at Messina on the 30th, 
therefore they are either returned to Toulon, or are, I fear, 
arrived in Egypt, but even in that case, if Alexandria is 
properly defended, it cannot have yet fallen into their hands, 
or their fleet got into the port. If the enemy is not here I 
shall not remain one moment on the coast, you will therefore 
by tibe return of the boat, give me all the information you 
Imve. I shall be much obliged to you to send my letter 
when opportunity offers to Major Misset at (Jairo. 

“ I am. Sir, with great respect. 

Your most obedient servant, 

‘^Nelson and Bbontr 

Samuel Briggs, Esq., Pro-Coasul ” 


“ Victory, February 4tb, 1805. 

“Sir, 

“ The IVench fleet having sailed on July 18th, with from 
8000 to 10,000 troops embarked, their destmation not known, 
but generally believed to be either the Morea or Egypt, a 
very heavy gale of wind separated some of their ships, one 
of eighty guns put into Ajaccio in Corsica, and three were 
steering for St. Fiorenzo in the same island, the remamder of 
the fleet I have not heard of since they were off the south 
end of Sardima, on the 21st or the 28th they had not gone 
to Naples. On the 31st they had not been m Sicily when I 
passed the Faro of Messina. The weather has been too had 
for me to communicate with the Morea, although I was on 
the 2nd off Coron, and sent a fiigate to the Pacha of that 
place, I have, therefore, hut httle doubt hut that their des- 
tination is to take possession of Alexandria, when the French 
Consul writes that all Egypt would declare for the French 
against the Turks, therefore even should they not be arrived, 
but forced to return into port from the veiy bad weather 
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they have had, yet I would strongly recommend to you to 
urge the Vizir or Pacha of Egypt, whatever he is called, to 
be upon his guard, and, in particular, to strengthen Alexan- 
dria by every means in his power, for Egypt, he may rely, is 
one of Buonaparte^s favourite objects. 

I am come a long voyage, in search of the French, hoping 
to either find them in the act of attacking Alexandria, for they 
cannot have taken it, if it is defended, or should the French 
fleet be dispersed, I have shewn the obedience to my orders, 
in endeavouring, to the utmost of my power, to defend the 
Turkish dominions from the attacks of the French, and I 
hope they will in future be entirely upon their guard against 
an attack. 

You will, Sir, I am sure, enforce this matter with all your 
power, in the opportunities which may be offered to you, 
with the great men in Egypt, and I am. Sir, with great 
respect. 

Your most obedient servant. 

Nelson and Bront^ 

“ Major Misset, Bntisli Resident in Cairo/’ 


“Victory, Bebroary 4, 1805. 

Vice-Admiral Lord Nelson, Duke of Bronte, to the much 
respected Governor of Alexandria : — 

Sir, 

^^The French fleet put to sea from Toulon, on January 
18th, with from 8000 to 10,000 troops embarked in their 
ships of war. Their destination was unknown, but it was 
very generally credited, that either the Morea or Egypt was 
their destination. For several days after their departure, it 
blew a strong gale of wind, and several of the ships put into 
different ports. An 80-gun ship put into Ajaccio, in Corsica, 
and three others were seen steermg for St. Fiorenzo, in the 
same island. 

‘^Whether the rest of the fleet have been separated I 
know not, for I was too anxious, in case any part of the 
Tuftish dominions was the object of their attack, to hasten 
to the assistance of the ally of my most gracious Sovereign, 
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the mighty Sultan of the Ottoman Empire. As the French, 
should Alexandria be their object, could only have arrived a 
very few days before me^ I hope it will have been defended 
until my arrival, when I have no doubt but the whole French 
armament would be destroyed; but as the fleet may have 
been dispersed, in the late heavy gales of wind, I most 
strongly recommend to your Excellency to be upon your 
guard against such an attack. If there is an Admiral in the 
port, I would strongly recommend his having vessels ready 
to sink in the channel, so as to prevent the French fleet from 
entering the harbour of Alexandria, which they certainly will 
endeavour to do. May victory crown your endeavours 
against those common enemies, is the most sincere wish of 
your Excellen<^s most fmthful and obedient servant, 

^‘Nelson anb Beonte.^^ 

In a letter to Sir Alexander Ball, Lord Nelson states his 
reasons for considering Egypt to have been the destination of 
the French fleet. On the 7th of February, he was off Alex- 
andria, having conducted the fleet through the Faro of 
Messina, thing (he says) unprecedented in nautical 
history; but although the danger from the rapidity of the 
current was great, yet so was the object of my pursuit ; and 
I relied, with confidence, on the zeal and ability of the fleet 
under my command/' Disappointed in his object, he felt 
deeply the responsibility he had incurred by the course taken 
in search of the enemy, and wrote to Viscount Melville on 
the subject; and on the 18th of February, the following to 
Lady Hamilton : — 


‘^Victory, February 18 th, 1805 . 

My dear Emma, 

‘'When we passed the Faro, on January 31st, I sent friend 
Broadbent a letter for you, and begged him to forward it to 
England. Your good heart will readily believe what an anxious 
'time I have had from that period to this moment, and it is 
still continuing, for I have, as yet, got no tidings of the 
French fleet. I fear they got cnppled, and returned to 
Toulon, for they were not used to encounter a Gulf of Lyons 
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gale, which, we have been in the practice of for these twenty 
months past. If they are got back, no man regrets the 
accident which may have happened to them more than 
myself, for I looked upon my meeting the French Admiral, 
as the end of all my toil. No man commands a fleet, more 
anxious to fulfil the wishes of its Chief, than the one I at 
present command. For this month, I have neither eat nor 
slept one moment in comfort. However, both the King of 
Naples and the Turk are obliged, by my care of their domi- 
nions. John Bull, we know, calculates nothing right that 
does not place the British fleet alongside that of France, 
By the events are we judged 5 however, I feel that I have 
done right in going to Egypt, for at this moment, I as firmly 
believe, that was their destination, as I believed it before, and 
they have now a much better chance of holding Egypt, with 
a few men, than they had before, when they landed 40,000, 
for now, every inhabitant is for them, and they were then 
against them, and so are the Mamelukes. I have now 
traversed 1000 leagues of sea after them. Our passage from 
Messina, round by the Morea to Alexandria, was seven days. 
I am, at this moment, forty-six leagues from Malta, where I 
shall communicate to-morrow, but not shorten a rag of 
canvas. French fleet, French fleet, is all I want to have 
answered me. I shall never rest till I find them, and they 
shall neither, if I can get at them. You will believe that this 
anxiety has not done my general health much good, but had 
I been absent, and the French fleet put to sea, it would have 
gone hard to kill me, and anxious as I am sure we are to 
meet, I am sure you agree with me. But I do not despair of 
yet getting hold of these fellows, and they shall reward me 
for all my trouble. Your last letter was November 2nd, 
since when I have not heard a scrap from England. How is 
Horatia? Neither she or you are ever absent from my 
thoughts, and all my glory will serve to give you both real 
happiness. God send it may be so, and soon. 

February 20th, Yesterday I was off Malta, in a gale of 
wind, at south-east, so that a boat could only get to one of 
theW^eet, which brought me intelligence of the return of the 
French fleet, m a most crippled state, to Toulon, except one 
ship of the line, which is on shore at Ajaccio, and one frigate 
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dismasted and gone to Genoa. This news was grievous 
enough for me, but, to-day, I received the fiirther mortifying 
news, of the capture of a convoy, which sailed from Malta, 
January 4th. This has hurt me more than the other, but I 
cannot help it j no blame, I feel, attaches itself to me, what- 
ever may be said, my conduct will bear a scrutiny. I have 
not heard from Naples how they take my going to Egypt ; 
perhaps the Queen thinks it only necessary for me to look to 
their safety, and that I have never neglected. I do not think 
that she and Mr. Elliot exactly hit it off. The Court of 
Naples ought to be most grateful for my constant and 
unwearied attention to them. I am now off Maritimo, in 
ireadful bad weather, beating to get off Toulon, Either the 
enemy will be near putting to sea again, or the summer wiU, 
in a few weeks, be so far advanced, that they will not venture 
to move, when I shall embrace the permission of the Admi- 
ralty, and return to England for a few months, but it shall 
never be said of me, as it has been of another Commander- 
in-chief, that I gave up the command, when the enemy^s 
fleet was actually at sea. No, I would die 10,000 deaths 
before such a stigma should be cast upon my character. 
You may believe my anxiety, not for myself, for I have 
nothing to reproach myself with, but I cannot bear that the 
French fleet should have been out and got back again. 

Yours, 

Nelson and Bronte.^^ 

For three weeks after this time, the weather was most 
stormy and severe. Nelson declared it the worst he had ever 
seen, and was only enabled to anchor in the Gulf of Palma 
on the 8th of March. The following day, he wrote to Lady 
Hamilton : — 

Victory, March 9th, 1805. 

I do assure you, my dearest Emma, that nothing can be 
more miserable, or imhappy, than your poor Nelson. From 
the 19th of February, have we been beating from Malta to off 
Palma, where I am now anchored, the wind and sea being 
so very contrary and bad. But I cannot help myself, and no 
one in the fleet can feel what I do : and to mend my fate. 
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yesterday Captaia Layman arrived — ^to my great surprise — 
not in his brig» but in a Spanish cartel, he having been 
wrecked oflf Cadiz, and lost all the dispatches and letters. 
You win conceive my disappointment ! It is now from No- 
vember 2ndy that I have had a line from England. Captain 
Layman says, he is sure the letters are sunk, never to rise 
again; but as they were not thrown overboard until the 
vessel struck the rock, I have much fear that they may have 
fallen into the hands of the Dons. My reports from off 
Toulon state the French as still in port : but I shall ever be 
uneasy at not having fallen in with them. 

I know, my dear Emma, that it is in vain to repine ; but 
my feelings are alive to meeting those fellows after near two 
years’ hard service. What a time ! I could not have thought 
it possible that I should have been so long absent ; unwell 
and uncomfortable in many respects. However, when I cal- 
culate upon the French fleet not coming to sea for this sum- 
mer, I shall certainly go for dear England. Captain Layman 
is now upon his trial. I hope he will come clear, with honour. 
I fear it was too great confidence in his own judgment that 
got him in the scrape ; but it was impossible that any person 
living could have exerted himself more, when in a most 
trying and difficult situation.^^ 


March 10th. 

Poor Captain Layman has been censured by the Court, 
but I have my own opinion ; I sincerely pity him, and have 
wrote to Lord Melville and Sir Evan Nepean,to try what can 
be done. Altogether, I am much unhinged. 

To-morrow, if the wind lasts, I shall be off Toulon. Sir 
William Bolton is safe, I heard of him this morning. I hear 
that a ship is coming out for him ; but, as this is only rumour, 
I cannot keep him from this opportumty of being made Post, 
and I dare say, he will cause by his delay, such a tumult, that 
Louisas son, who I have appointed to the Childers, will lose 
his promotion, and then Sir Billy will be wished at the devil S 
But, I have done with this subject ; the whole history has hurt 
me. Hardy has talked enough to him to rouse his lethargic 
disposition. 

I have been much hurt at the loss of poor Mr. Girdle- 
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He was a good man ; but there will be an end of us 

«N, 


His opinion was unchanged with regard to the intended des- 
tination of the French fleet having been Egypt, and he wrote to 
Lord Melville : ^^To what other country could they want to 
carry saddles and arms ^ I yet hope to meet them before I 
go hence; I would die 10^000 deaths, rather than give up my 
command when the enemy is expected every day to be at sea/^^ 
To Mr. Marsden, Secretary of the Admiralty, he also wrote 
on the 13th : " Their Lordships are fully aware of my reasons 
for not attending to my own health, since I have received their 
permission to return to England for its re-establishment, I do 
assure you, that no consideration for self could come into my 
mind when the enemy’s fleet was sure of putting to sea, and 
they are now perfectly ready m appearance to put to sea 
again. Therefore, though I have suffered very much from 
anxiety and the very stormy winter, yet I shall either stay to 
fight them, which I expect every hour, or until I believe they 
will not come to sea for the summer, when I shall embrace 
their Lordship’s permission, and return to England for a few 
months for the re-establishment of a very shattered constitu- 
tion/’ This is printed from an autograph copy on the back of 
the following letter to Lady Hamilton : — 

‘^Victory, March 13th, 1805, 
off Toulon, but not m sight 

Last night, my dearest Emma, I received your letters of 
September 12th by way of Naples, November 27th, Decem- 
ber 18th, 27th, 29th, and January 8tfa, sent by Amphion — 
all those by Layman are lost. When I see you are hurt at 
my non-amval, I only wish that you would for one moment 
call your good sense before you, and see if it was possible. 
You know I never say a thing which I do not mean, and every- 
body knows that all my things are on board of the Superb, 
and there they remain. I expected Sir John Orde was come 

^ A relation by marriage Eliza, a daughter of Mrs Bolton, Lord Nelson's 
sistei, married the Rev Henry Giidlestone 
® Collection the Letteis, Vol u p 87. 

® Claike and McArthur, Vol u p 397 
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out to relieve me, for I never could have supposed that any 
Admiralty would have sent any Admiral to take from me every 
prospect of pnze-money, but my soul is beyond that consi- 
deration, compared to getting at the French fleet. But to the 
point, and I have done ; my leave of absence, although given 
the 6th of October, came to me on December 25 th, Chnstmas- 
day. Before that period, I could not go, and from that mo- 
ment I was well assured that the French fleet would put to sea. 
They did so, and only yesterday I returned off here from the 
pursuit of them to Egypt. I now find them ready for sea, 
and the troops embarked, and I am in momentary hopes of 
their putting to sea. Call these circumstances before you, 
and jydge me. 

You will see both the King and Gtueen of Naples are 
angry with me, but I cannot help it. When I am dead, I am 
of no use to them, or any one else. 

if Sir William Bolton is got out of the way, I made him 
into the Amphitrite, and he goes directly to“ England. I shall 
recommend him to Lord Melville for immediate employment. 
He IS unlucky, not having taken a single vessel. You will 
remember me most kindly to Mrs. Cadogan; I am truly 
sensible of her worth and attention to our interest at Merton. 
You cannot imagine how I long to see it, but I fear the 
kitchen will smell, if so, I shall build one separate from 
the house, and make the ]Dresent one a servants’ hall. I have 
it all in my head if I have but the money. I am glad you 
have seen Captain Hillyar, he would be able to tell you about 
Charles* I hope he will behave w'ell, and set himself on in 
the world.^^ 

Nelson wrote to Collingwood from the Victory, March 
lath, 1805 

My dear Friend, 

Many, many thanks for your kind remembrance of me, 
and for your friendly good wishes, which from my heart, I 
can say are reciprocal. I am certainly near going to Eng- 
land; for my constitution is much shook, and nothing has kept 
me here so long but the expectation of getting at the French 
fleet. I am told the Rochfort squadron sailed the same day as 
that from Toulon. Buonaparte has often made his boast that 
VOL. II. 2 H 
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our rieet wotdd ht worn ont by keeping tbe sea, and that his 
was kept in order and increasing by staying in port : but he 
now finds, I fancy, if Emperors hear truth, that his fleet 
suffers more in a night than ours in one year. However, 
thank Qbd, the Toulon fleet is got in order again, and, I hear, 
the troops embarked ; and I hope they will come to sea in 
fine weather. The moment the battle is over I shall cut: 
and I must do the same, if I think after some weeks, they do 
not intend to come out for the summer. We have had a very 
dull war, but I agree with you that it must change for a more 
active one* I beg, my dear Colhngwood, that you will present 
my most respectful compliments to Mrs Collingwood ; and 
bdfcve me, for ever, and as ever, 

.j. i»<Tour most skmere and truly attached friend, 

Nelson and Bbonte.^^^ 

And to Lady Hamilton, on the 30th ; — 

Victory, Marcli 30th, 1805, 

Your letters, my dear Emma, by the Ambuscade, to 
February 15th, came to me on the 26th; and now Louis is 
arrived, I shall, the moment I think that the French fleet will 
not come to sea for the summer, put myself into the Superb, 
from which my things never have been taken from the time I 
expected the great and rich Sir John Orde. I fix in my own 
mind to start May 1st, for if they are not at sea in April, I 
think they will lay fast, unless a very supeiior fleet should 
come into the Mediterranean, when I am readier to start from 
England than being here, at least for actual service, but keep 
my intended movements to yourself, for folks like to chatter. 
You are sure, my Emma, that I am as anxious to see you as 
you can be to see me ; therefore I shall say no more upon 
that subject. I admire dear Horatia^s writing. I think her 
hand will soon be like her dear mother’s, and if she is but as 
clever, I shall be content. You may rely that when I come 
home, I shall do what I can for Mrs. Bolton, but before I 
can fix a sum I must see what I have ; at all events I shall 
be able to keep Tom^ at College without any expense to his 
father ; that I will certainly do, and I must economise in 
something at home My letter to Lord Melville was strong 

* Memoiis of Lord CoUmgwood, Vol. i. p 142. 

® Afterwards second Eail Nel&on. 
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about Mr. Bolton, but I have had no answer ; in short, I 
never had any interest,” 

Lord Nelson sailed from Pula roads on the Srd of April, 
and on the 4th learnt, by the Phoebe, that the French fleet 
had put to sea on the 30th of March. According to the 
Victory's log, the ship was cleared for action on this day at 
10 A M. He, however, was unsuccessful in meeting with the 
French fleet, as anxiously expressed by him in the following 
letters to Lady Hamilton; — 


Victory, April 4th, 1805 

My Emma, Sir W. Bolton has lost his frigate, Amphi- 
trite,^ and perhaps a month or two^s rank as Post, but I 
have waited three weeks for his joining me, and the service 
will not admit of my waiting any longer. Luckily for him. 
Lord Melville has wrote me that he will send out a Post-ship 
for him, and therefore I hope he will suffer no harm, but it 
vexes me. Unless the French fleet should be at sea^ or a 
certainty of its putting to sea, I shall move to the Superb on 
the day I have before told you. I shall take care not to speak 
any thing which may subject me to quarantine, therefore I 
hope a return of post, or at least two, will liberate me. Our 
dear Horatia, how I long to settle what I intend upon her, 
and not leave her to the mercy of any one, or even to any 
foolish thing I may do in my old age. Adieu for a very 
short time, and may the Heavens bless you, and give us a 
happy meeting, prays 

Yours, 

Nelson and Bronte.*^ 

** Victory, 9 p m April 5th, 1805. 

My dearest Emma, 

You will easily conceive my anxiety, and indeed misery, 
at not yet having fallen in with these French rascals, but I 
sincerely hope an end may soon be put to my misery. You 
shall ever glory in your Nelson, whether hving or dead. I 
could not exist long in this dreadful suspense, but I am doing 

* Captam Corbet, of the Bittern, was appointed by Lord Nelson Captain of the 
Amphitrite, m the room of Sir W. Bolton, and Captam Louis was transferred to 
the Bittern. 
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what man can do to find them out. God send that I may 
soon meet them. The ship parts. Adieuj 

Yours, 

Nelson and Bronte.^^ 

He placed firigates on the coast of Barbary, and off Toro, 
and laid himself half way between Galita and Sardinia, being 
certain that should the French fleet be bound that way, they 
could not have passed before that time. To Lord Melville 
he wrote : I must leave as little as possible to chance, and 
I shall make sure they are to the eastward of me, before I 
risk either Sardinia, Sicily, or Naples ; for they may delay 
their time of coming even this distance, from an expectation 
that I shall push for Egypt, and thus leave them at liberty to 
act against Sardinia, Sicily, or N^les, T have taken every 
thing into my most serious consmeration 5 and although I 
may err in my judgment, yet your Lordship may rely, that I 
will do what I think is best for the honour of my King and 
country, and for the protection of his Majesty’s Allies. I 
will not say more.-’^^ To Sir Alexander Ball he also wrote by a 
transport to Malta : “ I am, m truth, half dead ; but what man 
can do to find them oilt, shall be done ; but I must not make 
more haste than good speed, and leave Sardinia, Sicily, or 
Naples for them to take, should I go either to the eastward or 
westward, without knowing something more about them Am- 
buscade has been sent to Galita ; Active to the coast of Africa ; 
and last mght, I sent Moucheron to cruise between Galita 
and the shore, and to go to Tunis for information ; Seahorse 
and .®tna are off Toro ; Hydra is gone along the east side of 
Corsica, to find out if they passed through the Straits of 
Bonifaccio ; Ambuscade is now in sight, but not having any 
signal flying, of couise has seen nothing ; Amazon will go to 
Naples the moment Active joins, which I expect will be to- 
night or ‘to-morrow morning ; and if I still get no informa- 
tion, Phmbe will go off St. Sebastian, to speak my look-out 
ship theie, and try to find out where they are — p] to 
examine Toulon. I shall take a position off Istna, ready to 
communicate with the vessels which will join me ; and by 
this position, to be ready to push for Naples, should they be 

* Clarke and McAithuTj Vol ri p, 401. 
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gone there, or to protect Sicily- I am very uneasy and un- 
well ; therefore I cannot write more/^^ 

His letters and orders to his Captains at this time manifest 
his deep an'siiety, and display his extraordinary activity. He 
w’-as, notwithstanding, doomed to continued disappointment, 
which he denominated a severe affliction.^^ 

« Victory, Apnl 19tb, 1805. 

You will I am sure, my dearest Emma, feel for my cruel 
disappointment in not meeting with the French fleet, but 1 
could not divide myself and guard Sardinia, Naples, Sicily, 
the Morea, and Egypt at the same time. Had I gone west, 
and they east, twenty -four hours start of me would have lost 
any of those places, and England never could have regained 
them. To the westward they could only get out of the 
Straits, and abandon the Mediterranean, in which, with their 
Toulon fleet, they found they could not get a move a-head of 
me. I may he abused by some blockheads, but I do assure 
you, that upon a revision of my own conduct, that J approve, 
and that is a great thing ; for if a man does not approve of 
his own conduct, it is certain nobody else can. Sir William 
Bolton is now with me, waiting impatiently for the Post-ship 
which Lord Melville promised to send him, but I am not sure 
that he may have an opportunity of writing. I have received 
your letters by the Decade. I think it very probable that a 
very few days will clear me of the Mediterranean, and draw 
me nearer to dear Merton, my dear Emma, and Horatia- 

Yours, 

^‘Nelson and Bronte.^’ 

His impatience breaks out in a letter to Sir Alexander Ball, 
written on the same day as the preceding : My good fortune 
seems flown away. I cannot get a fair wind, or even a side 
wind. Dead foul ^ — dead foul ! But my mind is fully made 
up what to do when I leave the Straits, supposing there is no 
certain information of the enemy^s destmation. The Officer 
who commands the prize sent from Gibraltar will tell you all 
the news. I beheve this ill luck will go near to kill me i but 

^ Dispatches and Letters, Vol vi. p 399 , from an autograph in the possession 
of Sir W. Keith Ball, Bart 
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as these are times for exertions^ I must not be cast down, 
whatever I feel.”^ 

To Lieutenant-General Fox on the 20th : Broken-hearted 
as I am. Sir, at the escape of the Toulon fleet, yet it cannot 
prevent my thinking of all the points entrusted to my care, 
amongst which Gibraltar stands prominent. I wish you to 
consider me as particularly desirous to give every comfort to 
the old Rock."^ His determination upheld him, and to Lord 
Melville, about the same time, he w^te : I am not made 
to despair — ^what man can do shall be done. I have marked 
out for myself a decided line of conduct, and I shall follow it 
well up ; althotigh I have now before me a letter from the 
Physician of the fleet, enforcing my return to England before 
fte hot months. Therefore, notwithstanding, I shall pursue 
the enemy to the East or West Indies, if I know that to have 
been their destination, yet, if the Mediterranean fleet joins the 
Channel, I shall request, with that order, permission to go 
on shore.^^*^ 

On the 18th he was off Toro, and on the 4th of May at 
Tetuan, whence he wrote the following : — 

Victory, Tetoan Bay, May 4th, 1805. 

Your poor dear Nelson is, my dearest Emma, very, very 
unwell. After a two years hard fag, it has been mortifying 
the not being able to get at the enemy — as yet I can get no 
information about them. At Lisbon this day week they 
knew nothing about them ; but it is now generally believed 
that they are gone to the West Indies. My movements must 
be guided by the best judgment I am able to form — John 
Bull may be angry, but he never had an officer who has served 
him more faithfully ; but Providence truly will yet crown my 
never-failing exertions with success, and that it has only been 
a hard trial of my fortitude in bearing up against untoward 
events. 

Nelson and Brontk’^ 

On the 6th he was in Gibraltar Bay, and wrote his 
esteemed Surgeon as follows : — 

^ Dispatches and Letters, Vol p. 410 , from an autograph in the possession 
of John Darlington , Esq. 

* Claike and M'Aithui, Vol u p 404- 


® Ibid. 
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“ Victory, May 6th, 1805. 

« Dear Sir, 

I send you Dr. Harnesses letter relative to Mr. Gardner’s 
appointment to Gibraltar Hospital. I am not only sorry 
for your disappointment, but also, that however able Mr. 
Gardner may be, I well know you would have been an 
invaluable acquisition to the Rock. However, I hope you 
will soon get some other appointment equally pleasant, and 
tell me if one of those Hospital (appointments) in England 
would be acceptable, or what you would like, and I wiU try 
what I can do, being, dear Sir, with the greatest esteem, 
your most faithful servant, 

Nelsox and Bronte. 


have been, and am still very, very unwell, with my 
sciatic complaint — return Dr. Harness’s letter.” 

Mr. Magrath.^* ** 


On the 9th he reached Lagos Bay, and on the 10th was 
employed in getting provisions from the Transports. Pre- 
vious to his arrival here he wrote to Lady Hamilton : — 


" Victory, May 9th, ojT Cape St Vincent 

My dearest Emma, 

I think myself a little better, but I can neither drink 
porter nor eat cheese, and that is enough to satisfy me that 
I am far from well ; but I take no physic, bark in all ways 
disagrees with me, but I submit myself to the care of a good 
Providence, and if it is His pleasure I shall soon be restored. 
I have wrote Nepean^ that they must, if I go to the West 
Indies send out an Admiral, for I am not able to remain 
there, not that I fear the country, it would agree with me as 
well as any other. Half the people kill themselves from fear 
of the climate. I hope to God I shall get hold of the French 
fleet, I got through the Gut on the night of the 6th, and am 
now anxiously waiting the return of the Amazon from Lisbon, 
when my final route will be determined upon. 

I approve very "much the plan of the kitchen, and I 
hope we shall live many years to enjoy it. I send you a bill 
for £300., £200 of which is for yourself, and the other £100. 


* Sir George Magrath, MD,KH,FRS,a retired Inspector of Hospitals 

,d Fleets, ® Then one of the Lords of the Admnalty. 
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ma&e into little presents for me to those about you I have 
sent Mrs. Bolton her £100. so nothing is necessary to be 
given to her. You see Lord Melville is out, and given away 
a Commissionership of both the Navy and Victualling Office 
■without considering me — they none of them care for me. I 
may be poor, but I am honest. I could say much on that 
subject, but I hope we shall soon talk upon that and many 
other subjects. I have sent two Codicils in which you are 
deeply interested to Mr. Haslewood, to be placed with my 
Will and other Codicils, for if I kept them on board ship they 
might be lost, and then you and my Horatia would not get 
what I intend, which would embitter my last moments. May 
Heaven bless you. 

Noon. Captain Sutton has just joped. Nothing is 
known of the French fleet, and my destinAfeion is the West 
Indies, and I only wait to see the troops under Admiral 
Knight^ round the Cape. I have wrote to Nepean that I 
must be reheved. The Lively, Captain Hamond,® I find has 
passed the fleet for Gibi altar. Once more God bless you, 

« Yours, 

Nelson and Bronte." 

* Sir John Knight accompanied his father, Rear-Admual Knight, to sea m 
1758, and served m the Tartar frigate in the expeditions against CanceUe, Cher- 
bourg, Ac He was in the squadron with Lord Anson, escorting Q.ueen Char- 
lotte to this country in 1761, and was engaged on the maritime survey of 
the coast of Noith America In the Falcon he assisted in covering the attack on 
Bunker’s Hill, soon after which he was taken prisoner and detained several 
months in Massachusetts. In 1777, he was appointed by Lord Howe to the 
Haerlem, and afterwards to the Eagle, bearmg the flag of his Lordship. He was 
then made First Lieutenant of the Barfleur, the flag-ship of Sir Samuel Hood , 
was made Post Captain, September 21st, 1781, and appointed to the Shrewsbuiy 
of 74 guns He was m all the exploits of Sir Samuel Hood in 1781 and 1782, and 
in the battle with the Count de Grasse, was moved fi om the Shrewsbury into the 
Barfleur with the Admiral In this vessel Piince William Henry seiwed as Mid- 
shipman, and formed great mtimacy with Captain Knight, undei whose tuition 
he was placed In 1790 he was Flag Captain to Lord Hood m the Victory, and 
in the Revolutionary War was m the Mediterranean Hero he saw much service, 
and m 1797 was appomted to the Montagu, one of the ships whose company 
mutimed at Spithead The spint of msubordination subdued, Captain Knigbt 
bad a command on toe coast of Ireland , then in the Channel Fleet, and on the 
Meditenanean Station under Lords St Vincent, Biidpoit, and Keith. He then 
commanded a squadron off Brest On January 1st, 1801 , he was made a Rear- 
Admual, Vice-Admiial, December 4th, 1813 , and K C B January 2nd, 1815. 
He died Admiial of the Red, June 16th, 1832 
» AdmnJ Sir Graham Eden Hamond, Bait, KC.B,, la the present senior 
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My dearest Emma, 

In case any thing should happen to the Wasp who is 
going to England with my dispatches and your letters^ I send 
a duplicate of the draft upon Marsh and Creed, and I beg 
you to send Mrs. Bolton^s to her. I have wrote her a line 
by the Wasp. We are hard at work victualling the fleet to 
five months^ and hope to start to-morrow. May God be 
propitious to my wishes, and send me a victor — then, and 
not till then, can I be happy. Kiss my dear Horatia for me. 

Yours, 

Nelson and Bbonte/^ 

The letter to Mrs. Bolton is printed in Sir H. Nicolases 
collection of Dispatches and Letters,® and runs thus ; — 

Victory, May 9tli, 1805. 

My dear Sister, 

God only knows where I may be on July 1st, and, there- 
fore, I send you a bill for £100 ; and when I get home, I 
hope to be able to keep Tom at College without one far- 
thing^s expense to Mr. Bolton ; and both you and him may 
be assured, that I would do more if in my power. I should 
have been a very rich, instead of a very poor man, if Lord 

Admiral of the Blue, and is the son of Sir A S Hamond, Bart (See Vol I. p. 
110, note) He was bom m London in 1779, and saw much service with his 
father, and his cousin, Sir A S Douglas He was made Lieutenant m the 
Bntanma of 100 guns, July 23id, 1795, and November 30th, 1798, made a Post 
Captain. He distmguished himself gieatly in the Blanche at Copenhagen in 
1801 ; returned to England with Sir Hyde Parker, was then attached to the 
Channel Fleet with Admiral Comwalhs, and after the Peace of Amiens engaged 
on the coast of Cornwall and Devonshire to snppiess smuggling He attended 
upon the Royal family at Weymouth, and afterwards visited France. In 1803 
m the Plantagenet, he captured the Courier de Terre Neuve, and the Atalante, 
and returned to England from ill health. In 1804 he was appomted to the 
Lively, and jomed Admiral Cornwallis off Biest, and afterwards had a lencontra 
with some Spanish ships. He was then stationed off Cadiz, and off Cape St, 
Vincent captured the San Miguel, a most valuable prize He brought home m 
March, 1805, all the specie and bullion that had been captured from the Spaniards, 
amounting to near five millions of dollars, and arnved safely at Spithead on the 
15th of April In 1808 he was m command of the Victorious, and assisted at 
the capture of Flushmg. His health had become so much impaired, that he 
was under the necessity of returnmg to England, 

® Vol VI p 429 
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Melville hEd not given the galleons to Sir John Orde. God 
bless yon, Mr* Bolton, and family ; and believe me ever, 

Yonr most affectionate Brother, 

Nelson and Bronte/^ 

He sailed on the 11th for the West Indies, thus pursu- 
ing the French fleet, which consisted of 18 sail of the line, 
with only 10 sail of the line. He wrote again to Lady 
Hamilton : — 

, “ Victory, May ISth, 1805. 

70 Leagues W.S.W. from Cape St. Vincent. 

My dearest Emma, 

^ No letter from any person for England could have left 
the Victory from the day we passed the Faro, January 31st 
to March 16th, when the Renown went to Gibraltar. Mr. 
Marsden, when you recollect his situation, cannot teU you 
any thing, and if he did, as has been the case at present, he 
must pretend to know exactly where I was, or it would soon 
get over London and to France. He is very much hurt that 
you are offended with him, for not telling you if I am alive 
or dead, and when he makes a story on purpose, as he thinks, 
to please you, by telling you I am well, &c. &c. &c., then you 
are angry. You should have known that it was impossible 
that I could write alone to him ; but I will have done with 
this subject which, under my present cruel situation, almost 
cut my feeble thread of life. 

The Marquis Circello and Abb4 Campbell came on board 
for a minute in a gale of wind, and with them your letters. 
I do assure you, that both my health and the arrangement of 
my affairs, independent of my inclination, demand my serious 
consideration. I know I am most deeply in debt to Davison, 
and I want his account that I may close it, for it must not 
run on in the way it has done, but I cannot get it, nor do I 
know how I stand with their banking house, I get no account; 
hut things will be on a new footing when I get to dear Mer- 
ton. I suppose if I do not find the French fleet that I shall 
be tried. They may do as they please, they will find none 
who has served them more faithfully, and this going to the 
West Indies ought to he a proof it, for it must be everything 
but a party of pleasure to me, but I am sure you will approve 
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of my conduct, however we may feel the consequences. I 
write this in case of meeting any vessel hound to England^ 
when I shall close it. 

May 20tlu Nothing yet have we seen, we are running nine 
miles per hour^ 700 leagues from Barbadoes. Sutton, of 
the Amphion, is with us. I am, as you will believe, very, very 
uneasy and anxious, but I hope it will all end well. Kiss 
dear Horatia for me, I never forget for a moment either you 
or her. 

Nelson and Bronte/^ 

As he had anticipated he arrived at Barbadoes on the 4th 
of June, and then was informed that the French fleet was in 
the West Indies. He wrote to Lady Hamilton : — 

** Victoiy, ojff Carlisle Bay, Barbadoes, 
June 4th, 1905. 

My dearest Emma, 

I find myself within six days of the enemy, and I have 
every reason to hope that the 6th of June will immortalize 
your own Nelson. May God send me victory, and us a 
happy and speedy meeting. Admiral Cochrane is sending 
home a vessel this day, therefore only pray for my success. 

Yours, 

“Nelson and Beont:6 

“The enemy^s fleet and army are supposed to have 
attacked Tobago and Trinidad, and aie now about landing.^^ 

Lady Hamilton received a Barbadoes Gazette of the date 
of the 5 th, having the following lines : — 

Sarhadoes Gazette, %th June, 1805- 

“ Whisper but Nelson in a Frenchman’s ear, 

And straight from head to foot he quakes with fear. 

Sailors and soldiers all agree together, 

To run away, and never mind the weather. 

Their very ships, spontaneous crowd each sail. 

Their anchors lea\e, and scud before the gale. 

From Isle to Isle no more they dare to roam, 

And their fixed rudders steer no course but home. 

Villeneuve,^ a second time, declmes the fight, 

And saves himself by ignommious flight.’^ 

' Ran away from Lord Nelson at the Nde, in the Guillaume Tell of 84 guns. 
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Nelson^s expectations were however to be sadly crushed* 
When he arrived at Barbadoes, h^ received letters of infor- 
mation which had been sent to Lieutenant-General Sir Wil- 
liam Myers, ^ Commander-in-chief in the Leeward Islands, 
from Dominica and St. Lucia, and stated, I have this 
moment received a report from the windward side of Gros 
Islet, that the enemy^s fleet, of twenty-eight sail in all, passed 
there last night. Their destination, I should suppose, must 
be either Bai’badoes or Trinidad. R. Brereton.^^ The 
above passage which formed a P. S. to a letter, was written 
by Major Myers, the GeneraFs Secretary, and the Major 
said that he had no doubt but that the intelligence might be 
relied on* The General offered to embark 2000 troops, which 
offer Nelson readily accepted. Lord Nelson highly eulogised 
General Myers^ conduct, saying, in a letter to the Earl 
Camden : However unhappy I may feel at not having got 
up with the enemy^s fleet, yet I should think myself very 
remiss if I failed to inform your Lordship, and to request 
you to inform his Majesty, of the very spirited conduct of 
Lieutenant-General Sir William Myers, who offered to em- 
bark on board the fleet 2000 troops, in order to try and 
annihilate both the enemy^s fleet and army, had we fortu- 
nately found them in any of our islands. The zeal of the 
Lieutenant-General, and the whole body of troops, was such 
as could not be exceeded, and it is a matter of sincere regret 
that we have not met with the enemy. But great merit is 
not less due to the Lieutenant-General, for the expedition 
with which the troops were collected from different parts of 
Barbadoes, and to the officers and men for the cheerfulness 
with which they embarked.^^^ 

On the 5th of June Lord Nelson made the general signal to 
prepare for battle. On the 6th at 6-10 a.m. a schooner made 
signal for the enemy being at Tiimdad. This arose from 
an accident w^hich is detailed in Clarke and McArthur^s Life 
of Lord Nelson : — 

On the 6th of June the fleet arrived off Great Courland 
Bay, Tobago ; and Captain Henderson of the Pheasant sloop 
was directed to proceed with all expedition to Port Toko in 

^ He died in July, 1825 

® Clarke and McArthur, Vol n p 411, 
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Trinidad, to send a boat on shore with Sir William Myers^ 
letters, for information whether the enemy were in the Gulf 
of Pana, and to communicate by signal with the Admiral in the 
morning. At Tobago all was bustle and apparent uncertainty, 
when in addition the following singular occurrence took 
place. A Merchant, particularly anxious to ascertain whether 
the fleet was that of a friend or enemy, had prevailed on his 
Clerk, with whom he had also agreed respecting signals, to 
embark in a schooner, and to stand towards it ; and it unfor- 
tunately happened, that the very signal made by the Clerk 
corresponded with the affirmative signal which had been 
agreed on by Colonel Shipley, of the enemy being at Trinidad. 
It was the close of the day, and no opportumty occurred of 
discovering the mistake. An American merchant brig also 
had been spoken with, the same day, by the Curieux, pro- 
bably sent to mislead, whose Master reported that he had 
been boarded a few days before by the French fleet off 
Granada, standing towards the Bocaz of Trinidad. No 
doubts were any longer entertained, the news flew throughout 
the British squadron, the ships were ready for action before 
daybreak, and Nelson anticipated a second Aboukir m the 
Bay of Paria. If further confirmation was necessary, it 
appeared in the seeming conflagration of one of our outposts 
at daylight, and the paiiy retreating towards the citadel 
The Admiral and Officers of his squadron, after such corro- 
boration, felt it difficult to believe the evidence of their senses, 
when, on entering the Gulf of Paria on the 7th, no enemy 
was to be seen, nor had any been there.^^^ 

Off St. Lucia, on the 10th, he wrote to Lady Hamilton 

Victory, oflf St Lucia, June lOth, 1805. 

‘^Your own dear Nelson, my Emma, is very sad — the 
French fleet have again escaped me. It appears hard to have 
had the cup at my lip, and to have it dashed from me When I 
wrote you a line from Barbadoes, I would not have given one 
farthing to have assured a battle. The information from St. 
Lucia, as you will see by the newspaper, was doubted by 
none. How I grieve at the arrival of that news, nothing 
could have prevented my getting at them on the 6th ; long 


^ Vol 11 p 409 
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ago it would have been all over, and your Nelson have added, 
1 doubt not, another sprig of laurel to his brow, or his 
memory ; but it has pleased God to order it otherwise. I 
sailed at eight o^clock in the morning of the 5th, with Lieute- 
nant-General Sir W. Myers, and 2000 troops on board. On 
the 6th we were at Tobago, wh^e they had heard of the 
enemy being at sea, and they supposed them to have arrived at 
Trinidad on the day before. I now was sure, and every thing 
was fully prepared to decide the contest, twelve to eighteen ; 
but lo ! on the 7th, when the fleet got into the Gulf of Paria, 
the enemy were not there, but we received an express that 
they were to sail from Martimco on the 5th for Granada and 
Trinidad. They did sail in the night of the 5th, but not for 
but I fancy to try and effect their escape. On the 
8th at daylight, I sailed from Trinidad, and on the 9th at 
noon, I was at St. George^s, Granada, where I received the 
mortifying news that on the 6th the enemy, eighteen sail of 
the line, six frigates and three brigs and schooners, were 
under Dominica 5 on the 7th they were under Guadaloupe. 
I am carrying eveiy rag, but my hopes are very faint, 
although I must not despair. If they should attempt Antigua 
I shall be up with them, and if they run I may, by good for- 
tune, overtake them before they get to Europe. However 
mortified I may individually feel at not fighting them, yet my 
happy arrival has saved all our West India islands and com- 
merce. My services have benefited the country, although it 
brings neither honour nor riches to me — the latter is given 
by two Admiraltys^ to others, how well deserved to have been 
taken from me time will shew. You will talk of this letter 
with prudence, for the public must not know, at least from 
you, of my movements; but I know my Emma is to be 
trusted with any secret. I shall fill this up as we get on, 
and write you another line before the vessel parts from the fleet. 

Ju?ie — We are under Montserratt, whence the 

enemy were seen beating to wmdward on Saturday. God 
knows their intention, but I still think it is to get out of my 
way; it has almost broke my heart I shall hear from 
Antigua to-day. 

" Yours, 

Nelson and Bronte.’^ 
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Victory, 7 pm, ^ime 12th, 1805 

My own Emma, 

“ I have just anchored in St. John^s road to land the troops, 
and the moment they are on shore I am after Gravina, and I 
•really hope to catch him before he gets to Cadiz. 

Yours, 

"Nelson and Bronte/’ 

To Lord Robert Fitzgerald, the Minister at Lisbon, he 
gives a summary of his movements : I arrived at Barbadoes, 
June 4th, where I found Lieutenant-General Sir William 
Myers, who the night before had received information from 
Brigadier General Brereton, at St. Lucia, that twenty-eight 
sail of the enemy’s fleet had been seen to windward of St. 
Lucia, steering to the southward. As there was no reason to 
doubt this information, the General offered to embark himself, 
with 2000 troops, for the relief of either Tobago or Trinidad, 
which was supposed to be the intended objects of the enemy’s 
attack. On the 6th, we were off Tobago ; on the 7th, at 
Trinidad ; on the 8th, I received an account that the enemy 
had not moved on the 4th from Port Royal, but were expected 
to sail that night for the attack on Granada. On the 9th, I 
was at Granada, when I received a letter from General Prevost 
to say, that the enemy had passed Dominica on the 6th, and 
standing to the northward, to the leewai*d of Antigua, and 
took that day a convoy of fourteen sail of sugar-loaded ships, 
which unfortunately left St. John’s in the night, for England, 
On the 11th, I was at Montserratt, and, at sunset of the 12th, 
anchored at St. John’s, Antigua, to land the troops, which 
was done on the morning of the 13th, and at noon I sailed 
in my pursuit of the enemy ; and I do not yet despair of 
getting up with them before they arrive at Cadiz or Toulon, 
to which ports I think they are bound, or, at least, in time to 
prevent them from having a moment’s superiority. I have 
no reason to blame Dame Fortune. If either General Bre- 
reton could not have wrote, or his look-out man had been 
blind, nothing could have prevented my fighting them on 
June the 6th ; but such information, and from such a quarter, 
close to the enemy, could not be doubted.”^ 

^ Dispatches and Letters, Vol tl p 456. Prom copies in the possession of 
the Right Honourable Sir George Rose, G C H., and Captain Gambler. 
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The vessel conveying the preceding letter carried also the 
foEowing to London to Lady Hamilton : — 

** Victory, June 16th, 1805. 

130 leagues from Antigua. 

As I am sending a vessel to Lisbon^ and a letter to the 
Admiralty to tell them I am so far on my return, I would 
not, you are sure, omit writing you a hne, although it will 
probably be a long while m reaching you. I yet hope that I 
shall send a frigate with good news, for why may I not at 
last be so fortunate as to get up with the enemy^s fleet ^ Ah ^ 
my Emma, June 6th would have been a great day to me had 
I not been led astray by false information. It is not worth 
sixpence, and I have ever found, if I was left and acted 
as my poor noddle told me was right, I should seldom err. 
My genius carried me direct to the spot, and all would have 
been as weE as heart could wish, when comes across the 
General Brereton’s information. I shall give up the command 
to Sir Bichard Bickerton, if they are arrived before me, and 
so I have wrote the Admiralty, and proceed to England. I 
may be abused and neglected, but I have served the country 
most faithfully. 

June 18/^ — As my letters are closed to the Admiralty, I 
can teE you what no one knows, that the French fleet are at 
this moment not eighty leagues from me. May God Almighty 
send us up with them. My Emma shall not blush for the 
conduct of her faithful 

‘^Nelson and Bbont^. 

Kiss my Horatia. Farewell, — farewelL^^ 

« 

To ascertain whether the enemy^s fleet from the West 
Indies had entered the Mediterranean, Lord Nelson sent 
Captain Sutton, of the Amphion, to Tangier Bay, to gain 
intelligence of the Consul at Tangiers, whether they had 
passed the Straits or gone to Cadiz, He sent also Captain 
Parker, of the Amazon, by Cape St. Vincent, Cape St. 
Mary^s, and off Cadiz, for the same purpose. But no French 
fleet. He was very sorrowful; miserable at not having fallen 
in with the enemy. On the 19th^ he arrived m Gibraltar 
Bay, and on the following day wrote to Lady Hamilton : — 
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hh Lordship suggesting the necessity of establishing some 
F^ular and permanent force at Gibraltar. Vice-Admiral 
tiolHngwood having conceived the views of the French to be 
directed towards Ireland^ and that th|e French fleet had gone 
to the West Indies in order to draw off the naval force, Lord 
Nelson was very anxious to communicate with Collingwood on 
the subject. He wrote to Mr. Marsden in despair : I am as 
completely miserable as my greatest enemy could wish me ; but 
I neither blame fortune, nor my own judgment. Oh, General 
Brereton ^ General Brereton P On the 23rd he wrote to Lord 
Barham : The fleet is complete, and the first easterly wind, 
I shall pass the Straits. I have yet not a word of information 
of the enemy's fleet : it has ahnost broke my heart. But 
the name of General Brereton will never be forgot by this 
generation ; but for him our battle would have been fought 
on June 6th. The event would have been in the hands of 
Providence ; but we may without, I hope, vanity, believe that 
the enemy would have been fit for no active service after 
such a battle. All our losses which have happened, or may 
happen, are entirely to be attributed to his information.”^ 

He wrote to Lady Hamilton on the 24th ; — 

“Victory, July 24th, off Ceuta. 

" I wrote you on the 20th, my Emma, by a merchant brig, 
under cover to Mr. Marsden, and I think she will get home 
safe. All my toils will probably end in abuse, but I feel I 
do not deserve any censure. We have been to Tetuan to 
water the fleet, and to get some refi'eshments for our poor 
fellows who have much of the scurvy. I sailed this morning, 
and I hope in the night to pass through the Straits. The 
moment I find the enemy are safe in port, and out of my 
reach, that moment I shall set off for England, but I am 
dreadfully uneasy I have reason to hate the name of General 
Brereton as long as I live, and perhaps our country for ever, 
but it is vain to repine and fret myself ill I know this too 
well but I cannot help it. The name and circumstances 
absolutely haunt me. 

July 25th. This morning in the Gut, Captain Pettit of 

1 Dispatches and Letters, Vol vi p. 489. From a Press Copy m the possession 
of the Eight Honourable John Wilson Croker^i^ 
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the Termagant, brought an account that the French fleet had 
been seen standing to the northward. I am just going off 
Cadiz to give some orders to Admiral Collingwood^ and to 
dispatch the Pickle schooner to the Admiralty, with an 
account that I am steering for Ireland or England, as I may 
hear my services may be most wanted. 

Yours, 

‘‘Nelson and Bronte.” 

Lady Hamilton received intelligence at this time from Mr. 
Gibbs of the good condition of the Bronte estate, the rent 
of which had been considerably increased without distressing 
the Brontese, and more money had been remitted to the 
bankers than in any preceding year. 

Lord Nelson breaks out to his friend Mr. Davison at his 
ill luck in not meeting with the French fleet. He says : “ I 
am as miserable as you can conceive. But for General 
Brereton’s damned information. Nelson would have been, 
living or dead, the greatest man in his profession that 
England ever saw. Now alas I I am nothing — perhaps shall 
incur censure for misfortunes which may happen, and have 
happened. When I follow my own head, I am, m general, 
much more correct in my judgment than following the opinion 
of others. I resisted the opinion of General Brereton’s infor- 
mation, till it would have been the height of presumption to 
have carried my disbelief further. I could not in the face of 
Generals and Admirals go north-west, when it was apparently 
clear that the enemy had gone south. But I am miserable. 
I now long to hear that they are arrived in some port in the 
Bay ; for until they have arrived somewhere, I can do nothing 
but fret. Then I shall proceed to England. I can say 
nothing, or think of any thing, but the loss my country has 
sustained by General Brereton^s unfortunate, lU-timed, false 
information.”^ 

On the 24th, Lord Nelson learnt that the “Combined 
fleet had been seen by the Curieux brig, on the 19th, standing 
to the northward. Having passed the Straits on the 25th, 
and communicated with Admiral Collingw^ood, the squadron 
under Lord Nelson bore away to the westward, and then pro- 

* From an antograpL m the possession of Colonel Dayison 
2 I 2 
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^seeded off Cape St* Vincent, with a view to go more north- 
ward, or to act as circumstances of intelligence might render 
necessary,^^ 

Failing thus in his endeavours to meet with the French fleet 
in the West Indies and other places to which he had directed 
his pursuit, he now made his way from Gibraltar to Ushant, 
having, as noted in his Diary, rup from Barbuda, day by day, 
3459 miles: from Cape St. Vincent to Barbadoes, 3227 miles ; 
so that our run back was only 282 miles more than our run 
out — allowance being made for the difference of the latitudes 
and longitudes of Barbadoes and Barbuda; average, per 
rfiem, thirty-four leagues, wanting nine miles/^ On the voyage 
home they celebrated the anniversary of the Battle of the 
Nile by the performance of a Play. 

The following was addressed by Mr. Pearce^ to Lady Ha- 
milton : — 

‘^Admiralty Office, 5tli August, 1805 

My dear Madam, 

The combined fleet has certainly steered to the southward. 
Sir Robert Calderas letters^ of the 31st of July report that he 
has lost sight of them: they are not in Feirol nor Roch- 
fort; the opinion is, therefore, that they have pushed for 
Cadiz. With a heart anxious for the glory of England, and 


» Chief Clerk in the Admii’alty, and the Author of several Dramatic Pieces, 
among which may he mentioned, Netley Abbey, the Midnight Wanderers, Wind- 
sor Castle, Hartford Bridge, Arrived at Portsmouth, &c 
* Sir Robert Calder had, off Cape Fimsterre, on the 22nd of July, had an 
action with the enemy, and captured two Spanish ships of the hne The Vice- 
Admiral was severely censured for not having renewed the action, and by a Court- 
Martial was sentenced to be severely repiimanded The generosity of Nelson's cha- 
racter is strongly exhibited on this occasion, in a leter to Captain Pi emantle He 
says I was in truth bewildered by the account of Sir Robert Calder's victory, 
and the joy of the event , together with the beanng that John Bull was not content" 
which I am sorry tor Who can, my dear Premantle, command all the success 
which our country may wish > We have fought together, and theiefoie well know 
what it IS I have had the best disposed fleet of friends, but who can say what 
will be the event of a battle^ And it most sincerely gneves me, that m any of 
the papers it should be insinuated, that Lord Nelson could have done better. I 
should have fought the enemy, so did my friend Calder , but who can say that he 
will he more successful than another ^ I only wish to stand upon my own merits, 
and not by oompanson, one way or the other, upon the conduct of a brother officer! 
Yon will forgive this dissertation, but I feel upon the occasion,”— (From a Press 
Copym the possession of the Right Hon J W Crokei ) 
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sincerely attached to Lord Nelson, I entertain a strong hope 
that he may fall in with them. May every success that your 
ardent and anxious mind may predict attend our champion on 
the ocean. 

I remain, dear Madam, 

Your faithful and sincere servant, 

William Peabce. 

You will hear this information from other sources ; but 
I write that you may have some confidence in it, and I will 
not omit further communication if necessary 

Sir William Bolton also wrote from Gibraltar: — 

H M S Guerner, Sept. 8th, 1805. 

Dear Madam, 

It is with heartfelt pleasure 1 learnt his Lordshlp^s safe 
arrival in town, but I felt a stronger sensation at finding Cob- 
bett, m his paper, directing the attention of the public to the 
virtues of a friend we all so deservedly venerate. I cannot help 
smihng at this singular beginning to your Lad\ ship, but, or 
I am mistaken, your Ladyship feels greater pleasure in the 
smallest addition to my noble Patron^s glory, than in any 
compliment my weak pen can address to yourself. 1 will not, 
therefore, offer it an excuse. 

It is generally believed here, that his Lordship sails for 
this country some time this month; in which case a letter 
could not reach him in England. Should I, therefore, be out 
in my conjecture, I trust to your Ladyship^s known goodness 
to present him my grateful respects. I am full of hopes from 
his Lordship^s being in town, he will have it in his power 
(he ever had the will) to take me out of the Guerrier. I heard 
from my dear Lady Bolton about the middle of July. My 
letters from Norfolk are all full of the praises of my Emma. 
With so generous a friend as your Ladyship has approved 
yourself, and surrounded as they are by papas and mam- 
mas, to me absence seems deprived of half its desagrement^ 
and should our own Admiral come to us again, I verily 
believe the remaining half would be felt no more : but your 
Ladyship will not be so cruel to tell Kate so. The Eock is 
still perfectly healthy, and every prospect of continuing so 
this summer, to the general satisfaction of the inhabitants* 
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I^ctoed as we are^ I can have nothing in the shape of news 
to a^mmunicate, hut remain, 

Dear Madam, 

Your most obliged, 

^‘WinniAM Bolton/^ 

On the 15th Lord Nelson joined the Channel Fleet under 
Admiral Cornwallis. His squadron, with the exception of 
the Victory and Superb, were left with the fleet, and he pro- 
ceeded in the former to Spithead, where he arrived on the 
18th. He then wrote the following : — 

“ Victory, Spithead, August 18th, 1805. 

^ I am, my dearest Emma, this moment anchored, and as 
the post will not go out until eight o^clock, and you not get the 
letter till eleven or twelve o^clock to-morrow, I have ordered 
a Post-office express to tell you of my arrival. I hope we 
shall be out of quarantine to-morrow, when I shall fly to dear 
Merton. You must believe all I would say, and fancy what 
I think ; but I suppose this letter will be cut open, smoked, 
and perhaps read. I have not heard from you since last 
April by Ahb4 Campbell. I have brought home no honour 
for my country, only a most faithful servant ; nor any riches 
— that the Administration took care to give to others — ^but 
I have brought home a most faithful and honourable heart. 
The boat is waiting, and I must finish. This day two years 
and three months I left you. God send us a happy meeting, 
as our parting was sorrowful. 

Ever yours, 

^‘Nelson and Bronte.^’ 

The Duke of Queensherry, a near relation of Sir William 
Hamilton, was anxious immediately to receive him. But he, 
being in quarantine, could not proceed to London,^ and on 
the 19th, wrote to Lady Hamilton : — 

“ Victory, Motherbank, August 19th, 1805 

I am now, my dearest Emma, in quarantine, for the first 

During bis last stay in England, he dined away from Merton Place only 
twice, once with the Duke of Queensbeiry, and once with Mr, Abraham Goldsmid 
at Morden 
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time of my life, and I never could have been more mortified 
by it, but whatever we may feel, we must submit — none can 
come to us, nor we go to any one. I hope to be out of quaran- 
tine to-morrow forenoon, for we have not a sick man. You 
may believe I shall not stay ten minutes in Portsmouth, only 
to bow to the Commander-in-chief and the Commissioner, 
whilst the post-chaise is preparing. The Admiralty leave 
is arrived, but nothing can be done without an Order in 
Council, and I cannot be at Merton before nine o^clock, and 
not by that time if we have not Pratique, therefore do not 
expect me after that hour. 

I have this moment got yours of last night from Merton. 
I shall rejoice to see dear Horatia, Charlotte, and Ann and 
Eliza, and I would not have my Emma’s relative go without 
my seeing her, 

“ Mr. Marsden has just sent me your letter of August 
10th I must write a line to the Doctor, as he is in Norfolk. 
I shall only say, may Heaven send us a speedy meeting, and 
a happy one. 

Ever yours. 

Nelson and Bronte,^’ 

To his brother he wrote : ^^"You will have heard of our 
arrival, but I know you would like better to have it under my 
hand. I am but so, so — ^yet, what is very odd, the better for 
going to the West Indies, even with the anxiety. We must 
not talk of Sir Robert Calder’s battle : I might not have done 
so much with my small force. If I had fallen in with them, 
you would probably have been a Lord before I wished ; for I 
know they meant to make a dead set at the Victory 


^ Clarke and McArthiir, Vol. ii. p. 419. 
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Lord Nelson arrived at Merton^ on the morning of the 
20th5 and Lady Hamilton received the following letter of 
congratulation from Mrs. Lutwidge, upon his arrival : — 

“ Holmrock, August 25tli, 1805. 

A thousand congratulations to the charming Emma, 
upon the return of that dear friend, and very great hero, Lord 
Nelson How my Admiral and self envy every person in the 
south, who have had the happiness of greeting his arrival ; 
indeed, I know not a higher gratification than being blest 
with a sight (even had we not the happiness of knowing him) 
after the very signal and new act of service he has performed 
towards his country. Here, we look upon his having drove 
the French from the West Indies, as one of the greatest 
possible conquests,^ and he has shewn the world, that he is 
able to perform as much by his name alone, as he has 
hitherto done by feats of arms. We sigh, at the impossibility 
of seeing this truly great man, and dear friend, at our humble 
mansion, because his country must look up to him, as its 
greatest support and protection, and, therefore, in times like 
these, he cannot be suffered to remain unemployed, but 
should the fates ever permit him to steer northward, the 
most welcome reception will attend him and the fascinating 

^ This opjuion was entertained by a body most interested in, and most capable 
of formmg an accurate judgment on the occa&ion At a Meeting of West India 
Mercbants, convened on the 23rd of August, Sir Richard Neave, Bart, m the 
Chair, It was unanimously agreed, “That the prompt determination of Lord 
Nelson, to quit the Mediterranean m search of the French fleet , his sagacity m 
judging of, and ascertaimng, their course , and his bold and unweaned pursuit of 
the combined Fiench and Spanibh squadrons to the West Indies, and back again 
to Europe ; have been very mstrumental to the safety of the West India Islands 
in general, and well deserve the grateful acknowledgments of every individual 
connected with these colonies, and that a deputation from the Committee of 
Merchants of London, trading to the West Indies, be appointed to wait upon 
Vice-Admiial Lord Nelson, to express these their sentiments, and to olfer him 
their unfeigned thanks “ 
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Emma, also at Holmrock, and at Muncaster too. As English 
folk, that noble family feel the utmost admiration and grati- 
tude towards Lord Nelson, ajad when they hear the Admiral 
and self talk of his Lordship, they love him very sincerely. 
We kept the glorious 1st, quite in style. All the neighbours 
round the country were assembled, chez-nousn My Admiral 
filled a great bumper, he was followed by Lord Muncaster 
and all the party. * The Hero of the Nile/ was drank in 
three times three, with hip, hip, hip, and all the &c/s. I 
believe my jollity, on the occasion, surprised some of my 
country neighbours ; and now, my dearest Emma, I must tell 
you, that the Admiral and myself are dying with impatience 
to hear that Lord Nelson^s health has not suffered from his 
exertions and fatigue, in his coxmtry’s service ; and you will 
much oblige us both, should you have a moment’s leisure, 
with this comforting intelligence ; in the mean time, have the 
goodness to remember us with every kind wishji^most tenderly 
to his Lordship : and believe me, my dear Lady Hamilton, 
no person can more sincerely participate in his Lordship’s 
return, and the joy it must cause, than your truly obliged 
and affectionate 

“ C. Lutwidge/’ 

The following was addressed to Lord Nelson, from Mr. 
Bulkeley : — 

*'Pencombe, Bromyard, Monday 26th August, 1805 
Many thanks to you, my dear friend, for your short but 
most comprehensive letter, mine to Captain Hardy was cow- 
dilional^ as to Richard’s leave of absence, and the conditions, 
such as I suppose, from the present posture of affairs, will 
prevent his allowing him to visit me ; but should he have 
complied, you may depend on my not detaining him from 
his duty, or exposing him to any risks from love I must 
not omit, in this place, giving you Richard’s own words, in 
his letter to me, on his arriving at Spithead. ^ I solicit you 
to write directly to Lord Nelson, and return him your grate- 
ful thanks for the unexampled attention, conduct and fatherly 
affection, which he has marked towards me ever since I have 
had the honour of sailing with him, expressly mention how 
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warmly I feel it/ Need I, my dear Lord, say more, the 
hoy's sentiments correspond most perfectly with those that I 
feel. 

“The last sentence in your letter grieves and vexes me 5 
surely the crisis is sufficiently alarming for Ministers, in 
defiance of personal partiality or private interest, to prefer the 
country's good, and to give its best hope a carte blanche. You 
have put us out of conceit with all other Admirals. Look into 
your own acts and read the pubhc papers for the last four 
months, then judge if John Bull will consent to give up his 
sheet anchor. We must not be imbecile at sea, as we are 
in the Cabinet. 

“ Pray tell me, if you received a book upon the subject of 
increasing seamen for the navy. I think I sent it by Captain 
Layman. Have you got any letter since your arrival at the 
Admiralty from me? 

All here join in best wishes and compliments to you. 
God bless you, — may we soon hear of your thunders. 

Your most affectionate and faithful friend, 

‘^Richabb Bulkeley/’ 

The Duke of Clarence visited Lord Nelson at Merton. 
Mr. Beckford was very anxious to receive him : — 

** PonthiU, 30th August, 1805. 

" You may easily imagiue, my dear Lady Hamaton, how 
anxiously I wish to catch sight of our glorious friend^s benign 
and commanding countenance. To expect he could imme- 
^tdy, at such a moment as this, lift up its light at Fonthill 
is too much. 

“I consider the pressure in ten thousand shapes of these 
imperious times j but see Lord Nelson I must, and it was not 
flourish or compliment, when I assured his Lordship, in my 
scrawl of the other day, that nothing but the apprehension of 
intruding upon any of the more sacred important hours he 
owes his country, kept me back. However, I am certain, his 
goodness is such that he will excuse my breaking in upon him, 
for a few minutes, and allow me to ask him, how he does’ 
after his almost incredible exertions, and to tell him again 
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SBd again^ that if it were possible for him to bestow a day or 
two upon Fonthill, I should feel the proudest and happiest of 
beings. 

I am going to see Windsor with Wyatt, who has been 
passing a week here, and next Tuesday or Wednesday, at 
farthest, I propose reaching my old quarters, at the hotel, 
Berkeley Square. 

^^WiU my dear Lady Hamilton have the goodness and 
graciousness to let me know where we can meet, and at what 
hour> 

Ever believe me, most constantly. 

Sincerely and affectionately yours, 

W. B.” 

The following was Lord Nelson’s reply to Mr. Beckford’s 
invitation i — 


** Merton, Afugust 31st, 1805. 

My dear Mr. Beckford, 

Many thanks for your kind letter. Nothing could give 
me more pleasure than paying my respects at Fonthill, but I 
cannot move at present, as all my family are with me, and my 
stay is very uncertain, besides, I have refused for the present, 
all invitations. Every ship, even the Victory, is ordered 
out, for there is an entire ignorance, whether the Ferrol fleet 
is coming to the northward, gone to the Mediterranean, or 
cruising for our valuable homeward bound fleet. I hope 
they will be met with, and annihilated. Lady Hamilton 
desires me to present her kind regards, and believe me, ever, 
my dear Mr. Beckford, ydur much obliged friend. 

Nelson and Bronte 

Admiral Louis wrote to Lord Nelson : — 

Canopus, off Cadiz, August 31st, 1805. 

My Lord, 

Here I am performing the great character off Cadiz with 
a part of your Lordship’s squadron, keeping a watch upon 
the enemy* B movements. They consist of thirty-five sail of the 
hne, in all forty-six sail, frigates, &c. &c. I cannot help say- 
ing that I wish, and expect very soon, to see your Lordship’s 
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handwriting at the bottom of my order, believe me, it would 
be ctne of the first comforts I could name. Stopford,^ Hallo- 
well, Bayntup,*^ and Malcolm, form my party. You will say^ 
I am a very fortunate fellow to have such valuable and good 
company. Believe me, my Lord, I feel it, and to complete 
the whole would be the sight of your Lordship^s flag once 
more among us. I have inclosed the list of our party, and as 
we all stand m the Ime of battle, I want to see the Victory in 
the centre, then I think we should be just the thing for any 
party whatever. Sir Richard Bickerton, I am sorry to say, 

' The Hon Sir Robert Stopford was descended from an ancient and noble 
family, and bom February 5, 1768 He entered the Navy at an early age, and in 
1790 was in the command of the Lowestoffe, being at that time a Post Captain 
He brought home Pnnce 'Augustus, Dube of Sussex^in the Aquilon, from the 
Mediterranean, was then attached to Lord HoweA fleet, and was in the battle of 
the 1st of June, 1794. Removed into the Phaeton in 1795, he formed part of the 
escort of the Pnncess Caroline of Brunswick to this country. He was afterwards 
at the capture of the eight ships with naval stores from Bordeaux, and then with 
Admiral Cornwallis, when he met with the French fleet near the Penmaiks In 1 798 
he jomed Sir J B. Warren, and in the following year was appointed to the Excel- 
lent of 74 guns, and captured the Arethusa and other Fiench vessels In 1803 
he commanded the Spencer, and in 1804 joined Lord Nelson in the Mediteiianean, 
accompanymg him to the West Indies in pm suit of the French fleet In 1B05 he 
was madeja Colonel of Marines. In 1806 he fought an action off St Domingo, 
and was sent with the pnzes to J amaica Hs was afterwards employed in the expe- 
dition against Copenhagen, and in 1808 made a Rear-Admiral, and had a command 
in the Channel Fleet. He blockaded the French squadron in the Aix Roads In 
1810 he went to the Cape of Good Hope, and thence to Java, to assist m the 
expedition against that place. He was made a Vice-Admiral August 12, 1812, 
K.C.B in 1815, afterwards G C.B and G C M.B May Ist, 1841, he was ap- 
pointed Governor of Greenwich Hospital, and died Admiral of the Red, June 
25, 1847 

* Henry William Bayntun was employed as - a Lieutenant at the reduction of 
Martmique m 1794, and made Commander by Sir John Jervis m the Avenger 
He was made Post Captain, May 4, 1794, and appointed to the Undaunted, and 
placed on the West India station Two years afterwards, in the Reunion, his ship 
was lost, and he was subsequently in the Quebec, the Thunderer, and the Cum- 
berland. In 1803 he commanded a squadron off St Domingo, and took a 
schooner, having on hoard 100 bloodhounds intended to be employed by the 
French against the blacks In the Leviathan he joined Lord Nelson in the Me- 
diterranean, and was with him at the battle of Trafalgar, passing through the 
qnemy*s hue on that occasion He was m 1806 engaged with Rear-Admiral 
Murray in reducing the province of Chill, and afterwards at Buenos Ayres He 
then commanded the flotflla up the North River to Coloma He was afterwards 
appointed to the Milford, and to the Royal Sovereign Yacht. He was made a 
Rear-Admiral, August 12, 1812 , K C B m 1815 , G.C.B m 1840 , a Vice-Ad- 
miral in 1821 , and died December 16, 1840 
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has been very ill indeed, and the faculty advise his going to 
England. I think they say it is a livex* complaint. I hope 
he will get the better of it, he is a valuable good man. Cap- 
tain Hallowell is near me, and begs me to say he intended 
writing your Lordship, but as I am in the act of doing it, 
desires me to say every thing that is kind for him He cannot 
help thinking your Lordship upon your passage out at this 
moment, and that my letter will miss you. I beg you will 
remember me very kindly to Lady Hamilton and all my 
friends at Merton. Accept my best wishes, and believe me, 
with every respect and esteem, 

^^Your Lordship^s faithful and obliged friend,- 

Thomas Louis. 

P.S. — Captain Austen^ begs his best respects. My son 
is gone to Naples with orders to Captain Sotheron/^ 

' Fredenc William Austen, a native of Hampshire, w«s bom at Steventon, Apnl 
23, 1774, and studied in tlte Royal Naval Academy, whence from good conduct 
he was recommended for promotion, and served as Midshipman on board the Per- 
severance in 1788. In 1792 he was made Lieutenant, and served in various ships, 
conductmg himself with great ability He was made a Commander, appointed to 
the Peterel m 1799, and afforded protection to the trade m the Mediterranean He 
was likewise at the capture of a French squadron retummg from Egypt in that year. 
Off Marseilles, in 1800, he was engaged in a most gallant contest with three French 
vessels, and obtained Lord Keith^s marked approbation He then joined Sir Sid- 
ney Smith on the coast of Egypt, and for his services received from the Capitan 
Pasha a nch sabre and pelisse In this year he was made Post Captain, and in 
1801 he joined Vice-Admiral Gambler m the Neptune of 98 guns In 1803 he 
commanded the Sea Fencibles at Ramsgate, and afterwards served in the Leo- 
pard off Boulogne He then removed to the Canopus, and was on the Mediter- 
ranean station at the particular request of Lord Nelson. He accompanied his 
Lordship to the West Indies, and continued with him until August, 1805, when 
the junction with Admiral Cornwallis was formed off Ushant, and then with Sir 
Robert Calder. Captam Austen afterwards joined Vice Admiral Collingwood near 
Cadiz He went with a detachment under Rear-Admiral Louis to obtain water 
and provisions, and was thus precluded being at the battle of Trafalgar. Captain 
Austen was afterwards with Sir J T Duckworth, and at the taking of three 
French sail of thehne off St. Dommgo, February 1, 1806 He received a gold 
medal, the Thanks of Parliament, and a vase of the value of ^100 from the Pa- 
tnotic Fund In 1807 he convoyed five East Tndiamen to the Cape of Good 
Hope, and returned with a valuable fleet of Chmamen He took 2000 troops to 
Portugal in time to assist at the battle of Vimiera, superintended the embarkation 
of the wounded, and conveyed them to Oporto In 1809 he agam went to thef* 
East, and upon his return was with Lord Gambler cruising off the French coast 
In 1811 he was attached to the North Sea fleet, and m 1 8 !6!Zr'hidf-pay . 
H e IS now an Admiral of the Blue and K C.B. 
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During Ms short stay at Merton, (from the 20th of August 
to the 13th of September) he was engaged in writing to Mr. 
Ktt on the importance of Sardinia, and to the Admiralty on 
a question of prize-money. Captain the Hon. Henry Black- 
wood of the Euryalus arrived at the Admiralty on the 2nd 
of September, with information that the combined fleet had 
put into Cadiz, and he had called on Lord Nelson on his 
road thither at 5 a. m., and foimd him at Merton up and 
dressed. Nelson felt assured Blackwood had brought him 
intelligence of the enemy’s position, and expressed his con- 
viction of giving Monsieur Villeneuve a drubbing.^^^ He 
followed Captain Blackwood to the Admiralty. 

Lord Nelson was now all activity and in eagerness to 
depart. The Admiralty promised to send after him whatever 
ships he wished as soon as they were able, and he wrote to 
Mr. Davison : I hope my absence will not be long, and that 
I shall soon meet the combined fleets, witlflaTorce sufficient 
to do the job well ; for half a victory woiild but half content 
me. But I do not believe the Admiralty can give me a force 
within fifteen or sixteen sail-of-the-Iine of the enemy j and 
therefore, if every ship took her opponent, we should have 
to contend with a fresh fleet of fifteen or sixteen sail-of-the- 
line. But I will do my best ; and I hope God Almighty will 
go with me. I have much to lose, but little to gam ; and I 
go because it is right, and I will serve the country faithfully. 
I send you a memorandum, which I am sure you will comply 
with. Poor blind Mrs. Nelson I must assist this ifloming. 
Mr. Brande, an Apothecary, called upon me for £133. 2s 
as due from my brother Maurice to him. I shall refer him 
to you, and if it is a just demand, he must have it. I shall 
leave the bill in St. James\s Square.^^® jje wrote off to Vice- 
Admiral ColUngwood : I shall be with you in a very few 
days, and I hope you will remain second in command. You 
will change the Dreadnought for Royal Sovereign, which I 
hope you will like.” At the solicitation of Captain Philip 
Charles Durham,^ of the Defiance, Lord Nelson appointed 

' See Blackwood’s Magazine, July, 1833. 

® From an Autograph m the possession of Colonel Davison 
® Sir Phihp Charles Durham died Admiral of the Red, 1845, having received 
the Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath m November, 1830, and the Grand 
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him to put himself under his command. On the 11th he 
wrote the following to Earl Moira : — 

Merton, September lltb, 1805. 

My dear Lord, 

I find that my having intrusted my conscience to you 
(even under the greatest restrictions), who I hold to be the 
most honourable of men, and warmly attached to my honour, 
has both by the last and present Ministry, been perfectly 
misunderstood, therefore I am under the painful necessity of 
withdrawing this precious deposit, but I shall trust at present 
no other person with it ; I must therefore, my dear Lord, 
beg you to consider my proxy as no longer in force. I am 
an officer serving, and therefore I believe you will think with 
many other friends, that I ought not to be considered as 
taking any party, except that of my King and country. I 
feel very much the idea of recalling what I had such pleasure 
in giving, but, my dear Lord, you are the only man who has 
ever had my proxy. I hear the Prince is coming to town, if 
he does before my departure, I shall endeavour to see him, 
and assure his Royal Highness of my attachment to his per- 

Cross of the Order of Military Ment in France He was made a Rear-Admiral 
in 1810, and Vice-Admiral m 1819. He was the son of James Durham, Esq. of 
Largo in Fifeshire^ and a Lieutenant on board the Royal George when sunk at 
Spithead in 1782 He was fortunately picked np on that occasion, on which not 
less than 900 persons are supposed to have penshed In the Revolutionary war 
Captain Durham commanded the Spitfire, and in 1793 was made a Post Captain, 
and stationed m the Channel He was appointed to the Hind, afterwards to the 
Anson, in which he served against Quiheron, and in the Bay of Biscay, where he 
made some captures. He was then placed off the coast of Ireland, and then in 
afctaidance on the Royal Family at Weymouth, who honoured a hall, given by 
Captam Durham, with their presence. He protected the trade from Portugal, 
and escorted a large fleet home from India, for which the Hon East India Com- 
pany presented him with a service of plate, of the value of 400 gmneas. In 1803 
he was appointed to the Defiance of 74 guns, and formed part of Sir Robert Calderas 
force in the action July 22, 1805 He was also at the Battle of Tiafalgar, and 
was wounded on this occasion, Vice-Admiral Collmgwood spoke in praise of 
his exertions after the battle to save L^Aigle from being wrecked. He had the 
honour to carry Nelson’s Banner as £ B. on the day of his funeral He after- 
wards commanded the Renown and the Colossus. In 1811 he was employed off 
the Scheldt, and then in the Channel. Appomted Commander-in-chief of the 
Iieeward Islands, he went to his station m the Venerable, and on his passage with 
the Cyane captured the Alcmene and Ipbigenia. In 1815 he oo-operated in 
reducing the Island of Guadaloupe. 
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son* I am ever, my dear Lord, with the sincerest esteem and 
respect, yotir most faithful humble servant, 

^‘Nelson and Bronte,” 

And on the same day he received the following from Carlton 
House : — 

^'Colonel McMahon presents his best respects to Lord 
Nelson, and is commanded by the Prince of Wales to say 
how miserable he shall feel if his Lordship were to take his 
departure without his Royal Highness having the happiness 
to see him, and to entreat for that pleasure to-morrow 
morning at any hour, however early, that Lord Nelson will 
have the goodness to appoint. 

CaiUon House, Wednesday evening, 

Sqftember lUh, 1805.” 

In his private diary, he made the following entry, which is 
here printed from a copy made and subscribed by his Chap- 
lain, the Rev, A. J. Scott, for Lady Hamilton, July 5th, 
1806 

^‘Fnday, Sept, 13th, 1805. 

" ^ Friday night, at half-past ten, drove from dear, dear 
Merton, where I left all which I hold dear m this wnrld, to 
go to serve my King and country. May the great God whom 
I adore, enable me to fulfil the expectations of my country, 
and if it is His good pleasure that I should return, my thanks 
will never cease being offered up to the throne of His mercy. 
If it is His good Providence to cut short my days upon earth, 
I bow with the greatest submission, relying that He will pro- 
tect those so dear to me, that I may leave behind. His will 
be done. Amen, Amen, Amen.^ 

A. J. Scott. 

“ Great Porfland Street, 

No 26, My 6th, 1806 ” 

Lord Nelson^s stay at Merton, as already told, continued 
only for the short period of twenty-four days, and his depar- 
ture has been described in a very affecting manner. It is 
reported that before leaving this abode, which, independent of 
his deep-rooted and most absorbing love of country, contained 
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all that was deeply interwoven with his most affectionate 
feelings^ at ten o’clock at night, he visited the bedroom of 
Hs child Horatia, and kneeling down, prayed the protection 
and blessing of the Almighty for his offspring. He then 
bade adieu to Lady Hamilton, entered his chaise, and was 
on the road to Portsmouth, 

Here he arrived at 6 a.m*, and wrote the following t — 

My dearest Emma, 

I arrived here this moment, and Mr. Lancaster takes this. 
His coach is at the door, and only waits for my line. Victory 
is at St Helenas, and, if possible, shall be at sea this day* 
God protect you and my dear Horatia, prays, 

Yours ever. 

Nelson and Bronte. 

“6 o’clock, George Inn, 

Sept. 14th, 1805 ” 

He then arranged many things, and went on board the 
Victory at 2 p.m., having Mr. Rose and Mr. Canning with 
him to dinner, which he alludes to in the following letter, 
which is unfortunately imperfect : — 


“Victory, Sept. ISth, 1805. 

My dearest Emma, 

Most probably some boat will come off to the ship before 
the tide suits us to weigh. Being obliged to anchor, it being 
calm, Messrs. Rose and Canning dined here yesterday ; they 
seemed pleased, and I did not dislike letting out a little know- 
ledge before Canning, wrho seems a very clever deep-headed 
man. I hope, and indeed think, Bolton will get something ; 
but I entreat that Perry^ will not say anything respecting my 
not having had any favour or honour conferred upon me. It 
can do no good, and may do harm. Rose was astonished at 
my not being rich, and he said he would tell the whole." 

Southey states that Lord Nelson embarked from the beach 
where the bathing machines were placed, instead of the usual 
landing-place, ^^to elude the populace ; and that a crowd col- 

^ Proprietor of the Mommg Chronicle. 
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lected in his train, pressing forward to obtain sight of his face : 
many were in tears, and many knelt down before him, and 
blessed him as he passed England has had many heroes, but 

never one who so entirely possessed the love of his fellow- 
countrymen as Nelson. All men knew that his heart was as 
humane as it was fearless : that there was not in his nature 
the slightest alloy of selfishness or cupidity ; but that, with 
perfect and entire devotion, he served his country with all his 
heart, and with all his soul, and with all his strength ; and 
therefore, they loved him as truly and as fervently as he loved 
England. They pressed upon the parapet to gaze after him 
when his barge pushed off, and he was returning their cheers 
by waving his hat. The sentinels who endeavoured to pre- 
vent them from trespassing upon this ground, were wedged 
among the crowd j and an officer, who, not very prudently 
upon such an occasion, ordered them to drive the people down 
with their bayonets, was compelled speedily to retreat j for 
the people would not be debarred fi^om gazing till the last mo- 
ment upon the hero — the darling hero of England This 
very affecting demonstration of love and regard, caused Nelson 
to exclaim to his Captain, Hardy, I had their huzzas before 
— I have their hearts now !" 

On the following day, he wrote : — 

" My beloved Emma, 

I cannot even read your letter. We have fair wind, and 
God will, I hope, soon grant us a happy meeting. The wind 
is quite fair and fresh. We go too swift for the boat. May 
Heaven bless you and Horatia with all those who hold us 
dear to them. For a short time, farewell. 

Ever yours, 

** Nelson and Bronte. 

Dunmore, Sept 16th, 1805 11 a m ” 

He was exceedingly anxious for the proper adjustment of 
his accounts, and wrote to Mr. Davison : — “ I regret most 
exceedingly, for many reasons, my not having had the pleasure 
of seeing you ; but my fate is fixed, and I am gone, and 
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beating down Channel with a foul wind. I am, my dear 
friend, so truly sensible of all your goodness to me, that I can 
only say, thanks, thanks : therefore, I will to business. I wish 
I could have been rich enough, with ease to myself, to have 
settled my account with you ; but as that is not done, I w ish 
for my sake, that you would have it closed, and receipts pass 
between us ; and then I will give you a bond for the balance, 
as for money lent. Those bonds relative to Tucker, being all 
settled, should be returned to me. Be so good as to give 
them to Haslewood. If you and I live, no harm can happen ; 
but should either of us drop, much confusion may arise to 
those we may leave behind. I have said enough. Haslewood 
will settle the account with all legal exactness. I have 
requested you to pay Chawner^s account for work to he done 
in his line ; and what is ordered, vis, the kitchen, anti-room, 
and for altering the dining-room, which you would have been 
provoked to see spoiled. The alteration will cost about three 
times as much as if it had been done at first. However, 
Chawner now knows all my plans and wishes. Poor blind 
Mrs. Nelson I have given ;£150 to pay her debts, and I intend 
to pay her house-rent in future, in addition to the ^200 
a-year, which I take will be about £40 a-year. I wished also 
to have seen you respecting my proxy, for as it passed 
through your hands without an immediate communication 
with Lord Moira, so it should have been returned that way. 
I ever was against givmg my proxy to any man, and now I 
have it again, it will probably never be given again. Lord 
Moira made me break my intention ; and as very few can 
equal our friend for honour and independence, it is not very 
likely that I shall give it, without strong reasons, again/^i 

He renewed his almost daily correspondence with Lady 
Hamilton : — 

‘'Victory, off Portland, September 16tb, 1805. 

At noon. Wind Westr—fonl 

“ I have read, my dearest Emma, your kind and affec- 
tionate letters of Saturday. With God’s blessing we shall 
soon meet again. Kiss dear Horatia a thousand times for 

‘ From an autograph in the possession of Colond Davison. Dispatches and 
Intteis, Vol. vu p. 38. 
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me. I write this letter, and I fear I shall too soon have an 
opportunity of sending it, for we are standing near Wey- 
mouth, the place of all others I should wish to avoid 5 but 
if it continues moderate I hope to escape without anchoring, 
but should I be forced, I shall act as a man, and your Nelson 
neither courting nor ashamed to hold up my head before the 
greatest monarch in the world. I have, thank God, nothing 
to be ashamed of. 

I have wrote a line to the Duke — he will shew it you, 
and I shall do it occasionally. I prepare this to be ready in 
case opportunity offers, and I am working very hard with 
Mr. Scott. If you see Sir WdUam Scott, say how very sorry 
I am not to have seen him, but it was impossible. God bless 
you, and believe me, ever most faithfully, 

“Yours, 

“Nelson and 

Victory, September 20th, 1805 
30 leagues S W from Sicily. 

“ My dearest Emma, 

“A frigate is coming down, which we take to be the 
Decade, from the fleet off Cadiz. If the battle has been 
fought, I shall be sadly vexed, but I cannot help myself. 
We have had very indifferent weather, and it is still very 
dirty. Perseverance has got us thus far, and I trust will 
accomplish all our wishes. I write this line to put on board 
her, for if she has news, I have to write to the Admiralty. 
May heavens bless you. Kiss dear Horatia for 
“ Yours faithfully, 

“Nelson and BrontJs” 

To the Right Honourable George Rose he wrote on the 
17 th, saying: “I will try to have a motto, — at least it shall 
be my watchword, ^ Touch and take" On the 25th he was 
off Lisbon, and wrote : — 

‘‘Victory, off Lisbon, September 25tb, 1805. 

My dearest Emma, 

“ We are now in sight of the Rock of Lisbon, and although 
we have very little wind, I hope to get round Cape St. 
Vincent to-morrow. We had only one day’s real fair wind, 
but by perseverance we have done much I am anxious to 
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join the fleets for it would add to my grief if any other man 
was to give them the Nelson touchy which WE say is warranted 
never to fail. 

I have read with much interest your letters, which I got 
at Merton, but I must have many others afloat, I do feel 
by myself what you must have felt at not hearing from me 
from January 29th to after May 18 th. At first I fancied that 
they had been stopt by the Admiralty, as the account of Sir 
John Orders joining the Channel fleet got to the Admiralty 
on the 8rd or 4th of May ; but I now trace that my dis- 
patches with Layman went home in the Avenger sloop, with 
a convoy, and that they had a very long passage ; I mention 
all these circumstances that you should never think that 
Nelson neglects or forgets. I have this letter ready in case 
I should fall m with any thing from Lisbon homewards steer- 
ing. May God bless you, and with my warmest affections 
to Horatia, be assured I am, 

Yours, * 

‘^Nelson and Bront£^^ 

To the Consul at Lisbon, to Captain Sutton and others, 
he anxiously wrote to secure as many men as possible for the 
fleet. How truly gratifying it must have been to Nelson to 
receive assurances of desire to serve under him, and solicita- 
tions to that effect from so many brave and distinguished 
ofiScers. The applications were numerous, and amongst them 
may be mentioned Admiral Sir John Thomas Duckworth, 
Captain Otway, Sir Edward Berry, Captain Durham, Lord 
Henry PauleV The followmg letter from Sir Pulteney 
Malcolm is interesting : — 

* The Right Hon Lord Henry Paulet was the second son of George, twelfth 
Marquis of ’Winchester, and m the Revolutionary war, commanded the Nautilus. 
He was made Post Captain m 1794, and was at the reduction of Martinique 
In the Channel fleet he commanded the Astrea, and in 1 795 captured La Gloire. 
He was afterwards m the action off L' Orient, with Lord Bndpoit^s fleet. In 1797 
he was with Sir John Jervis on the 14th February, and after the battle employed 
on the Mediterranean station, taking several French and Spanish privateers. In 
the Defence he afterwards served m the Channel fleet, the Baltic, and on the 
coast of Spam. Upon the dissolution of the Peace of Amiens he was appointed 
to the Terrible, and employed m blockadmg the enemy's ports. In 1811 he 
was made a Colonel of Marines, and also a Rear-Admiral in the following 
year. He had a seat at the Board of Admiralty in 1813, which he resigned from 
lU health in 1816 He died a Vice-Admiral of the Red, and K.C.B. m January 
1832. 
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^ “ Donegal^ off Cadiz, September 5th. 

My Lord, 

‘^Admiral Louis conveyed to me your very handsome 
letter of thanks to the Officers and crews of the ships that 
had the honour to serve under your flag. I can assure your 
Lordship that the Donegals feel most particularly flattered by 
your good opinion, and it is their most anxious wish that they 
may again serve with you, and our hopes are very sanguine, for 
in such eventful times your Lordship will not be permitted to 
remain on shore, and we beheve that if in your power, you 
will have your own old friends again with you. I fear there 
is little prospect that the Donegal willTie docked; was her 
copper clean there would not be her superior m the service.. 
Sir Richard sailed round us, and wrote me a complimentary 
note on her appearance. We are m wonderful health con- 
sidering that we have had no refreshments since we sailed 
from Tetuan. I suppose our Chiefs have taken measures to 
procure supplies, but we are in the dark, for as they have 
done me the honour to place me near to the rear of the lee 
division, and as we keep open order, we know not what is 
done in the van. Since we joined Admiral Collingwood W’'e 
have been detached with Admiral Louis inshore. The 
enemy appear ready for sea, that is, thirty -six sail of the line, 
and reports say they have embarked troops. If we are to 
blockade them, I fancy we must be very much on the alert, 
for they will be very active with their gun-boats. Last night 
I had the look out inshore — at daylight near twenty of them 
came out, and had the breeze not sprung up, they would 
have been within shot in an hour, as it was, they were at no 
great distance. 

**If your Lordship is in London when you receive this, 
you will confer a singular obligation on me if opportunity 
offers, if you would mention to Lord Barham that my brother 
has been soliciting employment upwards of two years. Sir 
Thomas Pasley has applied veiy frequently, but I apprehend 
he is considered as past serving, and therefore not attended 
to (the more is the pity). I would not have troubled your 
Lordship, as I know you have so many such applications, 
but my anxiety for my brother induces me. 

I have the honour to remain with respect and esteem, 
Your Lordshij/s most faithful humble servant, 
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On the 28th of September, according to Dr. (afterwards 
Sir William) Beatty^s^ Diary, Nelson saw the enemy^s fleet m 
Cadiz : they amounted to thirty-five or thirty-six sail of the 
line, and he gave out the necessary orders to his fleet, and 
wrote on the 30th to Admiral Knight : I was only twenty- 
five days, from dinner to dinner, absent from the Victory. In 
our several stations, my dear Admiral, we must all put our 
shoulders to the wheel, and make the great machine of the 
fleet entrusted to our charge go on smoothly Lord Nelson, 
it appears, was entrusted with a message to Sir Robert Calder, 
and he wrote on the 30th to the First Lord of the Admiralty : 

I did not fail, immediately on my arrival, to deliver your 
message to Sir Robert Calder ; and it will give your Lordship 
pleasure to find, as it has me, that an inquiry is what the 
Vice-Admiral wishes, and that he had written to you by the 
Nautilus, which I detained, to say so. Sir Robert thinks that 
he can clearly prove, that it was not in his power to bring the 
combined squadrons again to battle. It would be only taking 
up your time were I to enter more at large on all our conversa- 
tion 5 but Sir Robert felt so much, even at the idea of being 
removed from his own ship which he commanded, in the face 
of the fleet, that I much fear I shall incur the censure of the 
Board of Admiralty, without your Lordship^s influence with 
the members of it. I may be thought wrong, as an officer, 
to disobey the orders of the Admiralty, by not insisting on 
Sir Robert Calderas quilting the Prince of Wales for the 
Dreadnought, and for parting with a 90-gun ship before the 
force arrives which their Lordships have judged necessary ; 
but I trust that I shall be considered to have done right as a 
man, and to a brother officer m affliction — my heart would 
not stand it, and so the thing must rest. I shall submit to 
the wisdom of the Board to censure me or not, as to them 
may seem best for the service ; I shall bow with all due respect 
to their decision.^^® 

On this day he also wrote to Mr. Elliot, and desired his 
dutiful and humble respects to their Sicilian Majesties, from 
whom he had received the following letters ; — 

' The Surgeon of the Victory 

* Clarke and McAithur, Vol. u. p. 425. ® Ibid p. 420. 
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" My dear Duke and estimable Friend, 

I received your letter of the 18th of June, and see by it 
with great pleasure that you are returned into our vicinity. 
The difficult circumstances in which we are placed renders 
your presence in our seas a great consolation to me. You 
know me and the constancy of my sentiments which will 
last as long as I have life. I predict the greatest successes 
and glory for you always in our vicinity. All my family 
join with me equally in wishing you all possible success — 
believe me, my very dear Lord, with real esteem and gratitude, 
always 

‘‘ Your constant, true, and affectionate friend, 

Fbbbinando B. 

Belvidere, 28th Auguatj 1805.” 

My very worthy Lord, 

I hasten to reply to the letter you wrote me from Gibraltar 
on the 21st of July. I cannot, my dear Admiral, sufficiently 
express to you the pleasure I derive from knowing that you 
are nearer to us, and I beseech you not to quit the Mediter- 
ranean whilst we are in such an emergency. The mere know- 
ledge of our hero. Nelson’s, being in the Mediterranean ani- 
mates individual courage, and contributes to the success of 
all the operations in progress, I thank you for the produc- 
tions of the various places you have visited, it being an 
additional proof of your great attention. My dear children, 
who all cherish and respect you, desire me to make their 
compliments ; W'e offer our best wishes for your prosperity, 
glory, and happiness. I congratulate you upon the good 
condition of health your squadron enjoys after so tedious a 
voyage, which is the result of your attention and zeal. The 
general crisis is approaching; God grant it may be for good. 
Once more, I pray you not to quit the Mediterranean, for all 
our trust is in you, and believe me, for life, with the smcerest 
esteem and confidence, your eternally attached friend, 

Chaklotte. 

** September 5tb, 1805 ” 

Lord Nelson also received the following from the Abbe 
Campbell, which was answered on the 9th : — 
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“ Naples, September tbe 6th, 1805 
[Received October 6th, off Cadiz ] 

My dear Lord^ 

I can^t let escape the opportunity of the Bittern’s sailing 
this evening from hence to join you without troubling your 
Lordship with a few lines, which in all probability will find 
you at Merton, where I sincerely wish to have the honour 
of seeing you and our dear friend Lady Hamilton, being 
certain of a friendly reception. How sorry I was that your 
Lordship did not meet with the combined fleets, we should 
have had a better account of them. Your friend the Marquis 
CirceUo has not been as yet officially appointed to any place, 
some attribute it to the fear of displeasing the French, whilst 
others think it is a cabal of Medici, the Duke St. Theodore, 
Cardito and Gallo against him ; he, however, goes as Coun- 
sellor of State to all the Councils, and is extremely liked, 
particularly by the poor good King, the Queen likewise is 
very attentive to him. St. Clair is made Gentleman of the 
Chamber to the great scandal of every well meaning person 
of the country ; Count and Countess de la Tour as a cloak 
to the former, are appointed one a Gentleman of the Bed- 
chamber, and the other Lady of Honour, those last are mortal 
enemies to us English, even more so than St. Clair, because 
they are more clever. 

The French are very quiet here at present, but it is oflly 
momentary, as they are waiting for a force from the north 
of Italy to march into the kingdom whenever they can safely 
do it ; they are now at Bari, and as I am informed will retreat 
to Pescara without risking a battle, in case either the English 
or Russians land in the kingdom, this is what I learn. The 
King comes to town to-night from Caserta, the Queen from 
Castel-a-Mare, and the Prince from Portici to assist at a 
popular feast near Possilippo, named Pie della Grotta. 

^^The Marquis and Marchioness of CirceUo desire their best 
respects to you. I have not heard from our dear Lady 
Hamilton since my arrival here, though I wrote twice to her. 
God for ever bless you, and beheve me, my dear Lord, 

^'Ever your Lordship’s 

Most faithful humble servant, 

"Henry CAMPBEnn. 
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P. S. Pray remember me to my brother Parson Scotty 
whom I like much/^ 

On the 1st of October Lord Nelson wrote the following, 
which has been incorrectly printed : — ^ 

“ Victory, October 1st, 1805 

My dearest Emma, 

It is a relief to me to take up the pen and write you a 
line, for I have had, about four o^clock this morning, one of 
my dreadfiil spasms, which has almost enervated me. It is 
very odd, I was hardly ever better than yesterday. Fremantle 
stayed with me till eight o^clock, and I slept uncommonly 
well, but was awoke with this disorder. My opinion of its 
effect some one day has never altered. However, it is entirely 
gone off, and I am only qmte weak, but I do assure you, my 
Emma, that the uncertainty of human life makes the situation 
of you dearer to my affectionate heart. 

The good people of England will not believe that rest of 
body and mind is necessary for me, but perhaps this spasm 
may not come again these six months. I had been writing 
seven hours yesterday, perhaps that had some hand m 
bringing it upon me. 

I got round Cape St. Vincent the 26th, but it was the 
28th before I got off Cadiz, and joined Admiral Collingwood, 
but it was so late that I did not communicate till next morn- 
ing. I believe my amval was most welcome, not only to the 
Commander of the fleet, but also to every individual in it, 
and when I came to explain to them the Nelson touchy it was 
like an electric shot Some shed teais — all approved ^it was 
new — it was singular — it was simple,^ and from Admirals 
downwards it was repeated, * it must succeed if ever they will 
allow us to get at them * You are, my Lord, surrounded by 
friends whom you inspire with confidence ^ Some, my dear 
Emma, may be Judases, but the majority are certainly much 
pleased with my commanding them. The enemy^s fleet is 
thirty-five or thirty-six sail-of-the-line in Cadiz. The French 


* In the Collection of Loid Nelson's Letters to Lady Hamilton, Vol u, p. 100* 
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have given the Dons an old seventy-four to repair^ and taken 
possession of the Santa Anna of 112 guns. Louis is going 
into Gibraltar and Tetuan to get supplies, of which the fleet 
is much in want ; and Admiral Knight, as I am told, has 
almost made us quarrel with the Moors of Barbary 5 however, 
I am sending Mr. Ford^ and money to put us right again. 
God bless you. Amen — Amen — Amen.^^ 

To another, apparently of the same date, he adds on the 
2nd October: — 

And when Louis’s squadron goes I shall have twenty- 
three sail-of-the-lme to meet them, but we shall do very well. 
I am sensible that Ministry are sending me all the force they 
can, and I hope to use it. 

October %nd. Last night I got your dear letters, Sep- 
tember 18th, 19th, by Admiral Sutton. You must not com- 
plain of my short letters. I have had, as you will believe, 
a very distressing scene with poor Sir Robert Calder. He 
has wrote home to beg an inquiry, feeling confident that he 
can fully justify himself, I sincerely hope he may, but — 
I have given him the advice as to my dearest friend. He is in 
adversity, and if he ever has been my enemy, he now feels 
the pang of it, and finds me one of his best friends. 

Louis, Hallowell, Hoste, are all inquiring about you, and 
desire their kind regards I am pressed beyond measure for 
time, for I cannot keep the vessel, as Vice-Admiral Colling- 
wood^s and Sir Robert Calder’s dispatches were stopt by me 
off Cape St. Vincent on the 26th. May God bless you. Kiss 
Horatia for me a thousand times. I shall write to her very 
soon \ in eight or ten days another vessel will be sent. 

Your most faithful, 

Nelson and Bronte.^^ 

* Richard Ford, Esq was Agent Victuallei afloat, to whom Loid Nelson, m a 
letter of the 2nd, (punted m the Gentleman’s Magazine, New Senes, Yol. vii. 
p 158) says “ I have the fiimest leliance upon yom abilities and zeal, that this 
matter will be well terminated ; and although no man wishes to be more econo- 
mical of the public money than myself, yet in our present state, and with the sort 
of people with whom we have to manage these matters, care must he taken not to 
be wm and pounds foolish ” 
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The ships were now getting short of provisions and water, ‘ 
and Nelson was obliged to detach a portion of his squadron, 
including Rear-Admiral Louis of the Canopus, who was 
fearful he should be prevented being present at the battle, 
and expressed the same to his Admiral, who replied : My 
dear Louis, 1 have no other means of keeping my fleet com- 
plete in provisions and water, but by sending them in detach- 
ments to Gibraltar. The enemy will come out, and we shall 
fight them ; but there will be time for you to get back first. 

I look upon Canopus as my right hand, and I send you the 
first to insure your being here to help beat them/^ Rear- 
Admiral Louis was right in his conjecture. He was not in 
the Battle of Trafalgar, and from the same cause Nelson^s 
esteemed and attached officers, Austen, Stopford, and Hallo- 
well were also absent. 

In the Naval Chronicle^ a letter addressed to soine one, 
whose name has been suppressed, has been printed of the 
date of the 3rd of October, in which Nelson says ; The 
reception I met with on joining the fleet caused the sweetest 
sensation of my life. The OflScers who came on board to 
welcome my return, forgot my rank as Commander-in-chief 
in the enthusiasm with which they greeted me. As soon as 
these emotions were past, I laid before them the plan I had 
previously arranged for attacking the enemy; and it was not 
only my pleasure to find it generally approved, but clearly 
perceived and understood. The enemy are still in port, but 
something must be immediately done to provoke or lure them 
to a battle. My duty to my country demands it, and the 
hopes centered in me, I hope in God, will be realized. In 
less than a fortnight expect to hear from me, or of me, for 
who can foresee the fate of battle ? Put up your prayers for 
my success, and may God protect all my friends 

The plan of attack alluded to in the preceding letter was 
not made generally known until the 9th or 10th, although he 
had formed it m his mind whilst m England, and had indeed, 
at an interview with Lord Sidmouth, sketched it out upon a 
small table after dining with him. The table was preserved 
by Lord Sidmouth, and had an appropriate inscription marked 
upon it. The particulars of this interesting fact are detailed 
' Vol V p 37 
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in Dean Pellew^s Life of Lord Sidmouth.^ Nelson’s attach- 
ment to Mr. Addington (afterwards Lord Sidmouth) has 
already been seen, and upon his arrival in town m August, 
before Lord Sidmouth could be able to visit him, as it was 
his intention to do at Merton, his Lordship called upon him 
in town. 

Nelson (Lord Sidmouth writes to his brother on the 24th 
August), surprised me yesterday in Clifford Street without 
my coat, just as I had undergone the operation of bleeding. 
He looked well, and we passed an hour together veiy com- 
fortably. Our conversation will be renewed to-morrow, when 
he has promised to call here after church.^^ Lord Sidmouth’s 
serious indisposition, and Lord Nelson’s numerous engage- 
ments, prevented their frequent meetings : when, therefore, 
the departure of the latter to command the fleet off Cadiz 
approached, Lord Sidmouth addressed a note to him on the 
8th September, expressing the great mortification it would 
be to him to miss the pleasure of seeing his Lordship again 
whilst he remained on shore, and oflEering to call on him at 
Merton on the following day, if his Lordship could not take 
Richmond Park on his way to town, which would not be a 
great deal out of his way. The reply, dated on» the same day, 
was carefully cherished by Lord Sidmouth as the last he 
ever received from the illustrious writer ; — 

On Tuesday forenoon, if superior powers do not prevent 
me, I will be in Richmond Park, and shall be happy in taking 
you by the hand, and to wish you a most perfect restoration 
to health. I am ever, my dear Lord, your most obliged and 
faithful friend, 

Nelson and Bronte.’^ 

To the foot of this note Lord Sidmouth has appended the 
following words : Lord Nelson came on that day, and 
passed some hours at Richmond Park. This was our last 
meeting.” His Lordship was accustomed, in after years, to 
relate to his friends the interesting particulars of this inter- 
view, Amongst other things, Lord Nelson explained to him 
with his finger, on the httle study table, the manner in which, 
should he be so fortunate as to meet the combined fleets, he 

» Vol II p 380.2 
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proposed to attack them : Rodney/^ he said;, broke the 
line in one point; I will break it in two/^ There,” he said 
to Miss Halsted, whose pen has recorded the anecdote, there 
is the table on which he drew the plan of the Battle of Tra- 
falgar but five weeks before his death. It is strange that I 
should have used this valued relic for above thirty years, 
without having once thought of recording upon it a fact so 
interesting. Now,” pointing to a brass plate mserted in the 
centre of the tafale^ "I have perpetuated it by this brief 
record ; — 

On the 10th day of September, 1805, Vice-Admiral Lord 
Viscount Nelson described to Lord Sidmouth, upon this 
table, the manner in which he intended to engage the com- 
bined fleets of France and Spam, which he expected shortly 
to meet. He stated that he should attack them in two lines, 
led by himself and Admiral Collingwood, and felt confident 
that he should capture either their van and centre,, or their 
centre and rear. This he successfully effected, on the 21st 
of October following, in the glorious Battle of Trafalgar.^^ 

On the 6th of October Lord Nelson wrote thus to Lady 
Hamilton : — 

“ Victory, 16 leagues west from Cadiz,* 
October 6tli, 1805. 

My dearest Emma, 

I wrote you on the 2nd, by the Nimble, and if she acts 
up to her name, she will have a good passage. She will tell 
you of my arrival in the fleet, but as an opportunity now 
offers of sending a letter by way of Lisbon, I will not omit 
writing, although most probably other letters will get home 
before this, and perhaps those of the very greatest importance. 
The enemy are, I have not the smallest doubt, determined to 
put to sea, and our battle must soon be fought, although 

* His reason for taking this position is given by Lord Nelson to Loid Barbam, 
First Lord of the Admiralty The position I have taken for this month is from 
sixteen to eighteen leagues west of Cadiz , for although it is most desirable that 
the fleet should be well up in the easterly winds, yet I must guard against being 
caught with a westerly wind near Cadiz, as a fleet of ships, with so many thiee- 
deckers, would inevitably be forced into the Straits, and then Cadiz would be 
perfectly free for the enemy to come out with a wesleily wind, as they seived 
Lord Keith in the latewai " — (Clarke and McArthui, Vol ii p 431 ) 
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they will he so very superior in numbers to my present force, 
yet I must do my best, and have no fears but that I shall 
spoil their voyage ; but my wish is to do much more, and 
therefore hope the Admiralty have been active in sending me 
ships, for it is only numbers which can annihilate. A decisive 
stroke on their fleet would make half a peace ; and, my Emma, 
if I can do that, I shall, as soon as possible, ask to come 
home and get my rest, at least for the winter, and if no other 
inducement was wanting for my exertion, this would be suffi- 
cient. To come to you a victor would be a victory twice 
gained. God bless you, and be assured I am yours most 
faithfully, 

Nelson and Brontis. 

Kiss dear Horatia, and remember me most kindly to alL^^ 

OcL — Since writing yesterday, I am more and more 
assured that the combined fleets will put to sea. Happy will 
they be who are present, and disappointed will those be who 
are absent. May God instruct us and Heavens bless. Defiance 
has just joined — ^it now blows fresh easterly, and a nasty sea. 
Bless you. Amen 

TeU Mr. Bolton to be easy. I hope soon something will 
turn up for him ; it is useless to complain. The best thing 
is to say nothing of any expectations.^^ 

To Captain the Hon. Henry Blackwood he wrote on the 
4th of October : — You estimate, as I do, the importance of 
not letting those rogues escape us without a fair fight, which 
I pant for by day, and dream of by night.^^ 

Nelson offered to Captain the Hon. Henry Blackwood the 
choice of a line-of-battle ship, but he preferred remaining in 
the Euryalus, in which, as senior officer of the frigates, he 
would necessarily have much to do. He kept up a constant 
communication with Nelson by signals, who writes : The 
fleet will be from sixteen to eighteen leagues west of Cadiz 5 
therefore, if you throw a frigate west from you, moat probably, 
in fine weather, we shall communicate daily. In fresh breezes 
easterly, I shall work up for Cadiz, never getting to the north- 
ward of it ; and m the event of hearing they are standing out 
of Cadiz, I shall carry a press of sail to the southward towards 
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Cape Spartel and Arraclie, so that you will always know 
where to find me. I am writing out regular instructions for 
the frigates under your orders^ but I am confident you will 
not let these gentry slip through our fingers, and then we 
shall give a good account of them, although they may be very 
superior in numbers/’^ Again, on the 8th : I send Naiad 
to you, and will Phoebe and Weazle, as I can lay hands upon 
them* I am gratified (because it shews your soul is in your 
business), and obhged by all your communications. I see you 
feel how much my heart is set on getting at these fellows, 
whom I have hunted so long.^^ On the 9th : Let us have 
them out. The Weazle, I hope, has joined, although you 
don^t mention her. Keep the schooner ; she will be useful in 
the night close inshore ; and as Weazle sails faster, you can 
send her to me with accounts, when you can^t communicate 
by signals. I should never wish to be more than forty-eight 
hours without hearing from you.’^ On the 10th : Keep your 
five frigates, Weazle and Pickle, and let me know every 
movement. I rely on you, that we can^t miss getting hold of 
them, and I will give them such a shaking as they never yet 
experienced ; at least I will lay down my life in the attempt. 
We are a powerful fleet, and not to be held cheap. I have 
told Parker, and do you direct ships bringing information of 
their coming out, to fire guns every three minutes by the 
watch, and m the night, to fire off rockets, if they have them, 
from the masthead.^^ On the 14th ; I hope we shall soon 
get our Cadiz friends out, and then we may (I hope) flatter 
ourselves that some of them will cruise on our side ; but if 
they do not come forth soon, I shall then rather incline to 
think they will detach squadrons ; but I trust either in the 
whole, or in part, we shall get at them. I am confident in 
your look-out upon them.^^^ 

Nelsoffs sole anxiety was to annihilate the combined fleets. 

He wrote to the Right Hon. George Rose on the 6th: I verily 
believe the country will soon be put to some expense for my 
account, either a monument, or a new pension and honours ; 
for I have not the very smallest doubt hut that a very few 
days, almost hours, will put us in battle ; the success no man 


' Blackwood’s Magsmnefor July, 1833, p. 8. 


“ Ibid. 
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can ensure, but to fighting them, if they are to be got at, I 
pledge myself, and if the force arrives which is intended. I 
am very^ very^ very anxious for its arrival, for the thing will 
be done if a few more days elapse ; and I want, for the sake 
of our country, that it should be done so effectually as to have 
nothing to wish for ; and what will signify the force the day 
after the battle ? It is, as Mr. Pitt knows, annihilation, that 
the country wants, and not merely a splendid victory of twenty- 
three to thirty-six — honourable to the parties concerned, but 
absolutely useless in the extended scale to bring Buonaparte 
to his marrow-bones : numbers can only annihilate/^^ 

On the 9th of October, Lord Nelson sent to Vice-Admiral 
Collingwood his plan of attack, with the accompanying letter: — 

I send you Captain Blackwood^s letter 5 and as I hope 
Weazle has joined, he wiU have five frigates and a brig. They 
surely cannot escape us. I wish we could get a fine day. I 
send you my plan of attack, as far as a man dare venture to 
guess at the very uncertain position the enemy may be found 
in : but, my dear friend, it is to place you perfectly at ease 
respecting my intentions, and to give full scope to your judg- 
ment for carrying them into effect. We can, my dear Coll., 
have no little jealousies : we have only one great object in 
view, — that of annihilating our enemies, and getting a glorious 
peace for our country. No man has more confidence in ano- 
ther than I have in you ; and no man will render your services 
more justice than your very old friend, 

Nelson and Bbont6.^^^ 

The following letter to the present Admiral the Hon. Sir 
T. B. Capel, K.C.B. Commander-in-chief at Portsmouth, is a 
good specimen of Lord Nelson’s playful manner and style, 
and as such is highly prized by the distinguished officer to 
whom it is addressed, marking as it does the character of his 
mind at a time when it might be supposed he would be wholly 
engrossed with the great object of meeting the enemy : — 

' Dispatches and Letters, Yol. vii p 80 From an autograph m the posses* 
Sion of the Right Hon. Sir George Rose, G C.B. 

* Memoirs of Collingwood, Vol 1 p. 162 

voii. II. 2 L 
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- “ Yictory, October lOtb, 1805. 

My dear Capel^ 

Many thanks for your letter. I am sorry to hear such a 
bad account of Phoebe^s movements. When we have done 
with those gentry in Cadiz, you must be sent home and cop- 
peredj but if they do not unfortunately move soon, write me 
a public letter, stating the situation of Phoebe^s copper, and I 
will send it to the Admiralty. All our prize-money is in 
Cadiz 5 we have only to pass through a pretty hot fiery ordeal, 
and we shall be rich both in glory and money. 

Ever faithfully yours. 

Nelson and Bronte.” 

Lord Nelson^s activity at this time is rendered very apparent 
by the numerous letters printed in the Dispatches and Let- 
ters (VoL vii.) Of the 10th there are no less than twenty- 
three letters, and from the 1st to the 19th, sixty-eight letters. 
On the morning of the 19th, the combined fleets began to 
get under weigh. A signal was made at half-past nine, a.m. 
that the enemy^s fleet were coming out of port ^ at three p.m. 
that they were at sea 5 and on the morning of the 20th, 
Nelson was made acquainted that nearly forty sail of ships 
of war had been seen outside Cadiz the previous evening. 

Towards the close of this day, Nelson, fearful that the enemy 
might endeavour to avoid a general action by passing the 
Straits into the Mediterranean during the night, the weather 
appearing to promise darkness and squalls, he telegraphed 
Blackwood thus : I rely on you that I do not miss the enemy. 
This indefatigable Captain and most excellent officer, after 
placing the frigates and other vessels under his orders in the 
best position, stationed himself for the night not more than 
half a gun-shot from that ship which he conceived to be the 
flag-ship of the Admiral of the enemy, to secure attention to his 
great Commander’s wishes. On the day of the battle Captain 
Blackwood wrote the particulars to his wife in the following 
letter, too interesting to be omitted in this narrative : — 

At this moment the enemy are coming out, and as if de- 
termined to have a fair fight ; all night they have been mak- 
ing signals, and the morning shewed them to us getting under 
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sail. They have thirty-four sail of the line, and five frigates. 
Lord Nelson has but twenty-seven sail of the line with him ; 
the rest are at Gibraltar getting water. Not that he has not 
enough to bring them to close action ; but I want him to 
have so many as to make this the most decisive battle that 
was ever fought, and which may bring us lasting peace, 
and all its blessings. Within two hours, though our fleet was 
sixteen leagues ofi*, I have let Lord Nelson know of their 
coming out, and have been enabled to send a vessel to Gibral- 
tar, which will bring Admiral Louis and the ships there. At this 
moment (happy sight) we are within four miles of the enemy, 
and talking to Lord Nelson by means of Sir H. Popham^s 
signals, though so distant, but reached along by the rest of 
the frigates of the squadron. You see, dearest, I have time 
to write to you, and to assure you that to the latest moment 
of my breath, I shall be as much attached to you as man can 
be. It is odd how I have been dreaming all night of carrying 
home dispatches. God send me such good luck ^ The day 
is fine, and the sight magnificently beautiful. I expect be- 
fore this hour to-morrow to carry General Deeres* on board 
the Victory in my barge, which I have just painted nicely for 
him . — Monday Morning^ 21st. The last twenty-four hours 
has been most anxious work for me ; but we have kept sight 
of them, and at this moment bearing up to come to action. 
Lord Nelson twenty-seven sail of the line. French thirty- 
three or thirty-four. I wish the six we have at Gibraltar were 
here. My signal just made on board the Victory : I hope to 
order me into a vacant line-of-battle ship.^^® 

On the 19th, Lord Nelson wrote to Lady Hamilton : — 

^ ** Victory, October 19tb, 1805. 

‘^Noon, Cadiz, E S.E, 16 leagues. 

My dearest beloved Emma, the dear friend of my bosom. 
The signal has been made that the enemy^s combined fleet 
are coming out of port. We have very little wind, so that 
I have no hopes of seeing them before to-morrow. May the 

^ Viileneuve, not Deeres,^ Blackwood thought. His di earn was verified; he 
earned home the Dispatches 

* Blackwood's Magazine for July, 18S3, p. 10. 

2 L 2 
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God of battles crown my endeavours with success j at all 
events, I will take care that my name shall ever be most dear 
to you and Horatia, both of whom I love as much as my own 
life. And as my last writing, before the battle, will be to you, 
so I hope, in God, that I shall live to finish my letter after 
. the battle. May Heaven bless you, prays your 

Nelson and Bbont£^^ 

October 20th In the morning we were close to the mouth 
of the Straits, but the wind had not come far enough to the 
westward, to allow the combined fleets to weather the shoals 
off Trafalgar ; but they were counted as far as forty sail of 
ships of war, which I suppose to be thirty-four of the line, 
and six frigates. A group of them was seen off the light- 
house of Cadiz this morning, but it blows so very fresh, and 
thick weather, that I rather believe they will go into the 
harbour before night. May God Almighty give us success 
over these fellows, and enable us to get a peace.^^ 

To the above last writing of Lord Nelson, Lady Hamilton 
has added: "^This letter was found open on his desk, and 
brought to Lady Hamilton, by Captain Hardy. Oh, mise- 
rable wretched Emma — Oh, glorious and happy Nelson.^^ 
The envelope containing the letter is superscribed “ The in- 
closed letters were found after the action, and sealed up in the 
presence of the Reverend Mr. Scott. 

^^T. M. Habdy, 

“For Lady Hamilton.” 

And also to his daughter : — 

“To Miss HanATiA Nelson Thompson.^ 

Victory, October 19th, 1805. 

“My dearest angel, 

** I was made happy by the pleasure of receiving your 
letter of September 19th3 and I rejoice to hear that you are 
so very good a girl, and love my dear Lady Hamilton, who 

* From an autograph m the possession of Mrs, H. N. Ward, pnnted in Dis- 
patches and Letters, Vol. vii. p. 132. 
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most dearly loves you. Give her a kiss for me. The com*' 
bined fleets of the enemy, are now reported to be coming out 
of Cadiz; and therefore I answer your letter^ my dearest 
Horatia^, to mark to you that you are ever uppermost in my 
thoughts. I shall be sure of your prayers for my safety, con- 
quest, and speedy return to dear Merton^ and our dearest 
good Lady Hamilton. Be a good girl, mind what Miss 
Connor says to you. Receive, my dearest Horatia, the affec- 
tionate parental blessing of your fhther, 

« Nelson and Beonte.^^ 

The British fleet consisted of three of 100 guns ; four of 
98 ; one of 80 ; sixteen of 74 ; and three of 64 ; being twenty- 
seven sail of the line together with four frigates, a schooner, 
and a cutter. The combined fleets consisted of French . four 
of 80 guns ; and fourteen of 74. Spanish : one of 130 ; two of 
112; one of 100; two of 80; eight of 74; and one of 64; 
making thirty-three sail of the line^ and five French frigates, 
and two brigs. 

The French Admiral Villeneuve, it is rather singular, re- 
ceived orders on the day of Nelson^s arrival in the fleet (Sep- 
tember 28) to put to sea, pass the Straits, land troops on the 
coast of Naples, and sweep the Mediterranean of our ships, 
after which services they were to put into Toulon. 

On the morning of the 21st, Lord Nelson made signals to 
^‘form the order of sailing in two columns, and to prepare 
for battle/^ and ten minutes after to bear up.*^ Sir William 
Beatty’s statement of the dress in which Nelson appeared on 
the day of battle, contradicts the assertion so confidently and 
so repeatedly made by the biographers of the hero : “ Soon 
after daylight, Lord Nelson came upon deck : he was dressed 
as usu£d in his Admiral’s frock coat, bearing on the left 
breast four stars of different orders, which he always wore 
with bis common apparel. He did not wear his sword in the 
battle of Trafalgar ; it had been taken from the place where it 
hung up in his cabin, and was laid ready on his table ; but it 
is supposed he forgot to call for it. This was the only action 
in which he ever appeared without a sword. He displayed 
excellent spirits, and expressed his pleasure at the prospect 
of giving a fatal blow to the naval power of France and Spain ; 
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and spoke with confidence of obtaining a signal victory, not- 
’witbstanding the inferiority of the British fleet, declaring to 
Captain Hardy, that he would not be contented with cap- 
turing less than twenty sail of the line.’’ 

"Vice-Admiral Collingwood led the lee line of thirteen ships, 
and Lord Nelson the weather line of fourteen* Sir William 
Beatty says : His Lordship had ascended the poop to have 
a better view of both lines of the British fleet, and while there, 
gave particular directions for taking down from his cabin the 
diflferent fixtures, and for being very careful in removing the 
portrait of Lady Hamilton. ^ Take care of my guardian angel,’ 
said he, addressing himself to the persons to be employed in 
this business.” Immediately after this he quitted the poop, and 
retired to his cabin, for a few minutes, where he wrote the 
following Prayer, and Codicil to his Will i — 

PRAYER. j| 

^^May the Great God, whom I worship, grant to my 
country, and for the benefit of Europe in general, a great and 
gloiious victory ; and may no misconduct, in any one, tarnish 
it^ and may humanity after victory be the predominant 
feature in the British fleet. For myself, individually, I com- 
mit my life to Him who made me, and may his blessing light 
upon my endeavours for serving my country faithfully. To 
Him I resign myself and the just cause which is entrusted to 
me to defend. Amen, Amen, Amen.” 

CODICIL TO LORD NLLSON^S WILL. 

October the twenty-first, one thousand eight hundred and 
five, then in sight of the combined fleets of France and Spam, 
distant about ten miles. 

Whereas the eminent services of Emma Hamilton, widow 
of the Right Honourable Sir William Hamilton, have been 
of the very greatest service to our King and country, to my 
knowledge, without her receiving any reward from either our 
King or country : — ^first, that she obtained the King of Spain^s 
letter, in 1796, to his brother, the King of Naples, acquaint- 
ing him of his intention to declare war against England ; 
from which letter, the Ministry sent out orders to then Sir 
John Jervis, to strike a stroke, if opportunity offered, against 
either the arsenals of Spain, or her fleets. That neither of 
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ii^me ’ Captain Pasco considers^ that but for this delicacy on his 
part, he should have been directed to assume his position as 
First Lieutenant, and thereby have been made a Post Captain 
instead of a Commander for the battle, as Lieutenant Quil- 
liam, his junior in rank, who acted as First Lieutenant of the 
Victory^ was posted in December, 1805, together with the 
two Lieutenants who commanded the Ajax and Thunderer, 
in the absence of their Captains/^ 

The Battle of Trafalgar, and every particular connected 
with it, has been so frequently detailed, that it would be super- 
erogatory to give more than a sketch of the events in this 
place, as a necessary portion of the history endeavoured to 
be connected together in these pages in relation to the original 
correspondence included in them. 

The ships and Commanders engaged in this celebrated 
action were as follows ; — 


GITNS. 

I ^ictoiy 

100 s Royal Sovereign 


Bniannia 


98 


Tem^raire 
Pnnce 
Neptune 
[Dreadnought 
SO Toonant 
TBelleisle 


74 


64 


Mars 
Spartiate 
Defiance 
Conqueror 
Defence 
Colossus 
Leviathan 
AcbUe 
Bellerophon 
Minotaur 
Onon 
Swiffcsure 
Ajax 

. Thunderer 

^Polyphemus 

1 Afnca 

U 


Bbitish Fleet. 

( Vice-Admiral (W) Lord Nelson, K B. 

[ Captain Thomas Masterman Hardy 
f Vice-Admiral (B) Cuthbert CoUingwood 
1 Captain Edward Rotheiam 
( Rear-Admiral (W) the Earl of Northesk 
( Captain Charles BuUen. 

“ Eliab Harvey. 

** Richard Gnndall. 

** Thomas Francis Fremantle 
“ John Conn. 

** Charles Tyler. 

** William Hargoodl. 

** Robert Moorsom* 

“ George Duff 

“ Sir Francis Laforey, Bart 

Philip Charles Durham. 

** Israel Pellew. 

** George Hope. 

** James NicoU Morns. 

Henry William Bayutun. 

** Richard Kmg. 

John Cooke. 

“ Charles John Moore Mansfield 

“ Edward Codnngton. 

** William George Rutherford 
Lieutenant John Pilford ) 

« JohnStockham.} 

Captain Robert RedmiU. 

** Henry Dighy 
** Sv Edward Berry. 
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Fngate9, EmyalTis, Naiad, Phoebe, and Sinus, Captains the Hon. Henry 
Blackwood, Thos. Dimdas, the Hon Thomas Bladen Capel, and WilUam Prowse. 

Schooner^ Pickle, Lieutenant John Richard Lapcnotiere • and Cutter^ Entre- 
prenante. Lieutenant Robert Benjamin Young. 


GXTNS. 


80 


fBucentaure 

Formidable 

Neptune 

(^Indomptable 


74 < 


Pluton 

Hont Blanc 

Intr6pide 

Swiftsure 

Aigle 

Scipion 

Duguay-Trouin 

Berwick 

Argonaute 

AchiRe 

Redoutable 

Fougueux . 

H^ros . 


130 Santissima Tnnidad 

f Pnncipe de Asturias 
Santa Anna 

100 Rayo 

fNeptono 
(Argonauta 
Bahama 
Montanas . 

San Augustin 
San lldefonso 
S Jeun Nepomuano 
Monarca 

S. Francisco de Asis 
VSan Justo 
64 San Leandro 


74 < 


Enemy’s Fleet. 

French. 

( Vice-Admiral P. Ch J. B. S Villeneave. 
(Captam Jean Jacques Magendie. 

( Rear- Ad P R M. E, Dumanoir le Pelley. 
I^Captam Jean Mane Letellier 
Commodore Esprit TranquiUe MaistraJ 
« Jean Joseph Hubert. 

{ Rear-Admiral Charles Magon 
Captain Gabriel August Bouard. 

Commodore Julian Mane Cosmao Kerjulein. 
GuiU Jean Noel le ViHegris 
“ Louis Antome Cypnen Infernet. 

Captain C. E. L^Hospitalier Villemadnn. 

« Pierre Paul Gourrege, 

«« Charles Berenger. 

«« Claude Touffet. 

Jeane GiUes Filhol Camas 
« Jacques Epron 

** Gabnel Denieport. 

<* Jean Jacques Etienne Lucas. 

Louis Alexis Beaudouin. 

« Jean Bap. Jos. Rem6 Poulam. 

Spanish, 

^ Rear-Admiral Don B. Hildago Cisneros. 

• ) Commodore Don Francisco de Unarte. 

i Admiral Don Fedenco Granna. 

( Rear-Admiral Don Antomo Escano. 
c Vice-Admiral Don Tyn Mana de Alava. 
i Captain Don Josef Gardoqui. 

Commodore Don Eunque MacdouU. 

“ Don Cayetano Valdds, 

** Don Antonio Parejas. 

Captain Don Diomsio Galiano. 

Don Josef Salzedo. 

Don Felipe Xado Cagigal. 

« Don Josef Bargas. 

** Don Cosme Chumica. 

Don Teodoro Argusnosa. 

" Don Luis de Flores. 

** Don Miguel Gaston. 

“ Don Josef Q,uevedo. 


FrtgaieSf (all French) Comelie, Henmone, Hortense, Rhm, Themis. 
Brtgs, Argus and Furet. 
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At half-past eleven a*m. Lord Nelson made his celebrated 
signal “England expects that every man will do 
HIS DUTYf^ a signal, than which no one was ever more 
judiciously chosen — a signal, which appealed to the heart of 
every man in the fleet, serving, not only to light up every 
spark of patriotic feehng, and bring forth in all its power the 
natural love of country existing in the bosom of every 
Briton; but also to direct his thoughts towards his indivi- 
dual home, with all its delightful and overwhelming associa- 
tions. It has been truly regarded as the noblest appeal to 
national feeling ever made by a warrior to warriors, and it 
was received by a glorious shout of three cheers from the 
whole fleet. The Honorable Captain Blackwood describes 
the effect as truly sublime.^ 

Dr. Beatty says : “ It is impossible adequately to describe 
by any language, the lively emotions excited in the crew of 
the Victory when this propitious communication was made 
known to them: confidence and resolution ^were strongly 
pourtrayed in the countenance of all; and the sentiment 

* M Tillers forms an exception to every other wnter upon the Battle of Tra- 
falgar, by omitting to notice the celebrated signal His account is most excep- 
tionable and inaccurate both as regards the number of guns and the loss of men, M 
de la Gravi^re,^ who has written with a much more impartial spirit, and whose ob- 
ject appears to have been to mquire into the cause of the immense superiority of the 
English naval power over that of the French, as shewn particulaily in Nelson's 
battles of the Nile and Trafalgar, states the number of guns on the latter occasion to 
have been as follows . Bntish, 2148 , French, 2626. Thiers, however, is com- 
pelled to admit that the Enghsh had the glory of skill, and of experience, com- 
bmed with mcontestable bravery, and he also says, that froni that day Napoleon 
thought less of the navy, and wished every body else to thmk less of it too Buona- 
parte desired, it seems, that little should be said about Trafalgar in the French 
newspapers, and that it should be mentioned as an imprudent fight, in which they 
had suffered more from the tempest than the enemy. “ Ils avoient la gloiro de 
Fhabilete, de I'expenence, umes a une mcontestable bravoure " (Hist, du Con- 
sulat. tom. n, hv. xxu.p. 173 ) A partu de ce jour, NapoK'on pensa moms 5 
la marine, et voulut que tout le monde ypens^t moms aussi." (Ib p. 183.) II 
voulut, qu'on parl^t peu de Trafalgar dans les joumaux fran^ais, et qu'on on fit 
mention comme d'un combat imprudent dans lequel nous avious plus souffert de la 
tempdte que I'ennemi." (Ibid ) 


® Papers in the Revue des Deux Mondes, translated by the Hon. Captain 
Plunkett, and pubhshed as Sketches ol the Last Naval War " 
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generally expressed to each other was, that they would prove 
to their country that day, how well British seamen could 
* do their duty^ when led to battle by their renowned Ad- 
miraL"^ 

^•^Now (said Lord Nelson) I can do no more. We must 
trust to the Great Disposer of all events, and the justice 
of our cause, I thank God for this great opportunity of 
doing my duty/^ Nelson^s presentiment of death seems to 
have been strong. When Captain Blackwood took leave of 
him and quitted the Victory for his own vessel the Euryalus, 
he said, I trust, my Lord, that on my return to the Victory, 
which will be as soon as possible, I shall find your Lordship 
well, and in possession of twenty prizes.^^ To which Nelson 
replied, God bless you, Blackwood, I shall never speak to 
you again.^’ 

Sir W, Beatty states that Lord Nelson often talked with 
Captain Hardy on the subject of his being killed in battle, 
it was a favourite topic of conversation with him, and it 
was the most ambitious wish of his soul to die in the fight, 
and in the very hour of a great and signal victory/’ It 
was said of Sir Ralph Abercromby, When death must come, 
it never comes better than disguised as glory. Such ashes 
should rather be revered than deplored/^ And Lord Sidmouth 
finely remarked : I cannot so dishonour Nelson as to weep 
over him. He has left a name the most splendid in our 
annals,^^ If Nelson^s desire was as stated, it was strictly 
accomplished — ^it was in the hour of victory, and one of, if not 
the greatest, ever obtained by any country at sea, that he 
fell, and to the last moment of his life retained his know- 
ledge of the event and his own position. 

At the main top-gallant-mast head of the Victory was fast 
belayed Nelson^s customary signal on going into action : No. 
16. ‘'^Engage the enemy more closely At noon the action 
may be said to have commenced by a firing direct from the 
Fougueux upon the Royal Sovereign, and that vessel engaged 
the Santa Anna, firing with such precision with her double- 
shotted guns that, as afterwards appeared by the testimony of 
the Spanish officers, nearly 400 men were killed and wounded, ^ 

^ Narrative, p 24, 
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mi 14 guBs disabled. The Royal Sovereign also ralced the 
Fougueux, which had commenced the attack, but with little 
effect, in consequence of her distance and the quantity of 
smoke. Nelson was delighted with Collingwood^s cpnduct, 
and exclaimed: «^See how that noble fellow Collingwood 
carries his ship into action.^* The Royal Sovereign was most 
severely engaged, for not only were the Santa Anna and the 
Fougueux opposed to her, but she had also to contend with 
the San Leandro, the San Justo, and the Indomptable. The 
shots from those vessels frequently met together, and this, 
added to the approach of some British ships to the relief of 
the Royal Sovereign, induced the ships to drop off and leave 
her and the Santa Anna to combat with each other. 

Lord Nelson’s chief anxiety was to find out in what ship 
the French Admiral was placed.^ Every glass on board the 
Victory was put in requisition to ascertain this point, but no 
decisive information could be obtained. According to the 
Victory's log, she opened her fire on the enemy’s van, at four 
minutes past twelve, and in attempting to pass through their 
Kne, she fell on board the 10th and 11th ships, when the 
action became general. As soon as the enemy ascertained the 
Victory to be within reach of shot, at least seven or eight of the 
weathermost ships opened a fire upon her — such a fire as is 
said had scarcely before been directed at any single ship. 
The Rev. Dr. Scott says that before the Victory returned a 
shot, she had fifty killed and wounded. Lord Nelson^s 
Secretary, Mr. Scott, was killed whilst conversing with 
Captain Hardy. The Victory sustained much damage from 
the firing of the Santissima Tnnidad, the Bucentaure, and 

^ The practice of IVench Admirals removing from their ships into a frigate 
when gomg mto action, was adopted by order of the Piench Government, after 
the capture of the Comte de Grasse in the ViUe de Pans by Rodney. M. de la 
Gravifere says that Nelson was urged to do the same, the better to watch events 
and transmit orders ; but that he refused to do so, conceiving nothing m battle 
so important as example. This wnter, and Piench naval officer, does not seem to 
be aware that it has never been the practice in the English navy for an Admiral to 
quit his ship, unless the pecuharities of the situation m which he should he placed 
would not admit of his being effisctiv’e in her, as was the case at Copenhagen with 
Nelson, when he removed from the St George into the Elephant, the water being 
too shallow, and the navigation rendenng it impossible for the former vessel to 
proceed to the spot at which his presence was required 
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the Redoutable, without being able to make any return. The 
mizen-top-mast was shot away, about two-thirds up, and the 
wheel was also knocked away, so that the ship was obliged to 
be steered from the gun-room by the First Lieutenant and 
the Master. Eight marines on the poop having been killed 
by a double-headed shot, Nelson ordered the men to be more 
dispersed, and soon after a shot which had carried away part 
of the larboard quarter of the launch, as she lay on her 
booms, passed between Lord Nelson and Captain Hardy, and 
a splinter bruised the left foot of the latter and tore away the 
buckle from his shoe. Sir William Beatty says, they both 
instantly stopped, and were observed by the ofdcers on deck 
to survey each other with inquiring looks, each supposing 
the other to be wounded. His Lordship then smiled and 
said, ^This is too warm work. Hardy, to last long;^ and 
declared that, through all the battles he had been in, he had 
never witnessed more cool courage than was displayed by the 
Victory's crew on this occasion. The Victory now fired into 
the Bucentaure. Mr. James, from whose narrative the fol- 
lowing summary account is principally taken, says, At one, 
p. M. the 68-pounder carronade on the larboard side of the 
Victory’s forecastle, containing its customary charge of one 
round shot and a keg filled with 500 musket-balls, was fired 
right into the cabin windows of the Bucentaure. As the 
Victory slowly moved ahead, every gun of the remaining fifty 
upon her broadside, all double, and some of them treble- 
shotted, was dehberately discharged in the same raking 
manner. So close were the ships, that the larboard main- 
yard arm of the British three-decker, as she rolled, touched 
the vangs of her opponent's gaff ; so close indeed, that had 
there been wind enough to blow it out, the large French 
ensign trailing at the Bucentaure^s peak might, even at this 
early period of the action, have been a trophy in the hands of 
the Victory's crew. While listening, with characteristic 
avidity, to the deafening crash made by their shot in the 
French ship’s hull, the British crew were nearly suffocated 
with clouds of black smoke that entered the Victory’s port- 
holes; and Lord Nelson, Captain Hardy, and others who * 
were walking the quarter-deck, had their clothes covered 
with the dust which issued from the crumbled wood-work of 
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the BtfeceEtaure^s stem. Although the work of scarcely two 
toinutes, aad although not a mast or yard of the Bucentaure 
was seen to come down, the effects of the British three- 
decker’s broadside upon the personnel of the French ship, as 
acknowledged a day or two afterwards by Vice-Admiral 
Villeneuve, and long subsequently by his Flag Captain, M. 
Magendie, was of the same destructive character as the 
broadside poured by the Royal Sovereign into the stern of 
the Santa Anna. The account which the Bucentaure’s 
ojHScers gave, as the extent of their loss in killed and wounded 
by the Victory’s fire, was ^ nearly 400 men/ They repre- 
sented, also, that twenty of their guns were dismounted by 
it, and that the Bucentaure was reduced to a comparatively 
defenceless state/^ 

The Neptune came to the relief of the Bucentaure, and did 
much injury to the Victoiy. Fearing, however, this vessel 
running on board of her, the Neptune ranged ahead, and the 
Victory came in the direction of the Redoutable, of which 
she ran foul, and the two ships dropped alongside each other. 
They were, indeed, held together, the Victory’s starboard fore- 
topmast studding-sail boom-iron, as the ships were in the act 
of rebounding off, having hooked itself into the leech of the 
RedoutabVs fore-topsail. The boatswain of the Victory, 
Mr. William WiUmet, soon cleared the gangways of the 
Redoutable by firing the starboard 68-pounder carronade, 
loaded as the larboard one had been, right upon the Redout- 
able’s decks. ‘^The guns of the middle and lower decks 
were also occasionally fired into the Redoutable, but very few 
of the 12-pounders, on account chiefly of the heavy loss 
among those who had been stationed at them. The Redout- 
able, on her part, fired her main deck guns into the Victory, 
and used musketry, as well through her ports into those of 
the Victory, as from her three tops down upon the latter’s 
deck. In her fore and main- tops, also, the Redoutable had 
some brass cohorns which, loaded with langridge, were fre- 
quently fired with destructive effect upon the Victory’s fore- 
castle. The larboard guns of the Victory were fired occa- 
sionally at the Bucentaure 5 but it was with little or no effect, 
the latter ship continuing to move to the northward, while 
the Victory and Redoutable kept inclining their heads to the 
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eastward. The Santissima Trinidad also received into her 
starboard or lee quarter, and stern, a portion of the Victory^s 
fire. 

Never allowing mere personal comfort to interfere with 
w-hat he considered to be the good of the service. Lord Nel- 
son, when the Victory was fitting to receive his flag, ordered 
the large sky-light over his cabin to be removed, and the 
space planked up, so as to afford him a walk amid-ships, clear 
of the guns and ropes. Here, along an extent of deck of 
about twenty-one feet in length, bounded abaft by the stan- 
cheon of the wheel, and forward by the combings of the cabin 
ladder-way, were the Admiral and Captain Hardy, during 
the whole of the operations just detailed, takmg their cus- 
tomary promenade, at about one hour, twenty-five minutes, 
P.M., just as the two had arrived within one pace of the 
regular turning spot at the cabin ladder- way, Lord Nelson, 
who, regardless of quarter-deck etiquette, was walking on the 
larboard side, suddenly faced left about. Captain Hardy, as 
soon as he had taken the other step, turned also, and saw the 
Admiral in the act of falling. He was then on his knees, 
with his left hand just touching the deck. The arm giving 
way, Lord Nelson fell on his left side, exactly upon the spot 
where his Secretary, Mr. Scott, had breathed his last, and 
with whose blood his Lordship’s clothes were soiled. 

On Captain Hardy’s expressing a hope that he was not 
severely wounded. Lord Nelson replied : ^ They have done 
for me at last, Hardy.’ ^ I hope not,’ replied Captain Hardy. 
^ Yes,’ replied his Lordship, ^my back bone is shot through.’ 
The wound was by a musket ball, which had entered the left 
shoulder, through the fore part of the epaulette, and, descend- 
ing, had lodged m the spine. That the wound had been given 
by some one stationed in the Redoutable’s mizen-top was 
rendered certain, not only from the nearness (about fifteen 
yards) and situation of the mizen-top m reference to the 
course of the ball, but from the circumstance that the French 
ship’s main-top was screened by a portion of the Victory’s 
main-sail as it hung when clewed up. That the ball was in- 
tended for Lord Nelson is doubtful, because, when the aim 
must have been taken, he was walking on the outer side, con- 
cealed in a great measure from view by a much taller and 
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atouter man. Admitting also (which is very doubtful), that 
the French seaman or marine, whose shot had proved so fatal, 
had selected for his object, as the British Commander-in- 
chief, the best dressed officer of the two, he would most pro- 
bably have fixed upon Captain Hardy, or, indeed, such was 
Lord Nelson^s habitual carelessless, upon any one of the 
Victor/s Lieutenants who might be walking by the side of 
him. 

Segeant-Major Seeker of the marines, and two seamen, 
who had come up on seeing the Admiral fall, now by Cap- 
tain Hardy’s direction, bore their revered and much lamented 
Chief to the cockpit.” 

Dr. Beatty states that there were only two Frenchmen left 
alive in the mizen-top of the Redoutable at the time of Lord 
Nelson being wounded, and by the hands of one of these he 
must have fallen. They continued firing at the officers on the 
poop of the Victory for some time afterwards ; one of them 
was at length killed, and the other, endeavouring to effect his 
escape firom the top down the rigging, was shot by Mr. 
Pollard, a Midshipman, not more than sixteen years of age, 
and he fell dead from the shrouds. The same authority 
acquaints us, that several of the officers on board the Victory 
had communicated to each other their sentiments of anxiety 
for Lord Nelsoffs safety, to which every other considera- 
tion seemed to give way. No one, it appears, entertained 
any apprehension of defeat, but all were anxious for the 
preservation of the Admiral. The Surgeon made known 
to the Rev. Dr. Scott, his fears that his Lordship might be 
the object of the enemy^s marksmen, having his stars affixed 
to his coat, and a desire was expressed that some one should 
entreat his Lordship to cover them with his handkerchief. 
Dr. Scott and Mr. Scott observed that this would be without 
effect, and that it might incur his displeasure. The Surgeon, 
however, determined to do so when making his sick report for 
the day, and remained on deck for the purpose, but the 
opportunity did not occur. The Admiral was too much en- 
gaged with his Captains to allow of the report being made, 
and all persons were ordered to retire to their proper 
quarters 

The fire from the Redoutable^s tops upon the Victory was 
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very destructive. The Temeraire wreaked her vengeance on 
the enemy. When the guns on the deck of the Victory were 
run out^ their muzzles came in contact with the side of the 
Redoutable^ there was therefore great reason to fear the vessel 
taking file, by which not only the enemy^s ship, but the 
Victory and the T6meraire would be also endangered. To 
obviate this a fireman was to be seen standing at each gun 
with a bucket full of water ready upon the discharge, imme- 
diately to dash into the hole its contents, and prevent a con- 
flagration. 

Mr. James records : — 

Most of the few effective men left upon the Victory's 
upper deck after the Redoutable^s destructive fire, formerly 
noticed, being employed in carrying their wounded comrades 
to the cockpit, Captain Hardy, Captain Adair of the marines, 
and one or two other officers, were nearly all that remained 
upon the quarter-deck and poop. The men in the Redout- 
ablets mizen-top soon made this known to the officers below ; 
and a considerable portion of the French crew quickly assem- 
bled in the chains and along the gangway of their ship, in 
order to board the British three-decker ; w^hose defenceless 
state they inferred, not merely from her abandoned upper 
deck, but from the temporary silence of her guns on the 
decks below, occasioned by a supposition that the Redout- 
able, having discontinued her fire, was on the eve of surren- 
dering A party of the Victory^s officers and men quickly 
ascended from the middle and lower decks ; and after an 
interchange of musketry, the French crew, who, in addition 
to the unexpected opposition they experienced, found that the 
curve in the hulls of the two ships prevented their stepping 
from one to the other, retired within-board. The repulse of 
this very gallant assault cost the Victory dearly. Captain 
Adair and eighteen men were killed, and one Lieutenant 
(William Ram,* mortally), one Midshipman (George Augustus 
Westphal®), and twenty men wounded. Captain Adair met his 


^ Lieutenaat W A. Ram was a native of Hampshire, and son of Colonel Ram, 
M P for Wexford His brother, also a Lieutenant in the navy, was drowned in 
1809, at Bermuda, by the upsetting of a boat. 

® Now Captain Sir George Augustus Westphal, being made Post, August 12th, 
1819. After the action of Trafalgar he was made senior Lieutenant of the 
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death, by a musket ball received at the back of the neck^ while 
standing upon the Victory^s gangway encouraging his men, 
and several seamen and marines were also killed by the French 
musketry ; but the Lieutenant and Midshipman, and four or 
five seamen standing near them, were struck by a round shot, 
or the splinters it occasioned, which shot had come obliquely 
through the quarter-deck, and must have been fired from one 
of the Redoutable^s mam-deck guns, pointed upwards/^ 
Further hostility on the part of the Redoutable now 
ceased, and she was afterwards quietly taken possession of by 
Lieutenant John Wallace, Second Lieutenant of the Teme- 
raire. 

But to return to our Hero : — Sir William Beatty, the Sur- 
geon, to whose care he was now consigned, has furnished us 
with every particular in relation to his condition, and this 
cannot be stated better than m the narrator^s own words.^ 
Nelson received his mortal wound about a quarter past one 
o^clock. 

« Captain Hardy ordered the seamen to carry the Admiral 
to the cockpit ; and now two incidents occurred strikingly 
characteristic of this great man, and strongly maiking that 
energy and reflection which, m his heroic mind, rose superior 
even to the immediate consideration of his present awful 

Belleisle, 74 guns, commanded by Captain Sir Geoigc Cockbuin, and was picsent 
dunng an attack on Flushing, ha\ing the command of a sub-dmsion of gun-boats 
from the 8th to the 15th of August, 1809 In 1810 ho was appointed to the 
Implacable, and landed the Baron de Kolli at Quiberon Bay, when proceeding to 
facihtate the escape of Ferdinand VII He was afterwards employed in the ex- 
pulsion of the enemy from Moguei, a town on the Huebla, and received the ap- 
probation of his commander, Su Geoige Cockburn, as expressed in his Dispatches 
to Rear-Admiral Sir R G Keats On the Noith American station, with the 
same commander— but now Rear-Admiral— he was engaged at the Chesa- 
peake in 1813, and again merited high commendation In his service on this 
station he received a shot through his hand at Havre de Giaco, but with the other 
brought 111 as a prisoner a Captain of Militu In the Sceptic, of 74 guns, he 
continued to distinguish himself, and captured a fine hug, the Anaconda, tmd a 
schooner Having obtained his Post rank, he was appointed to the Jujutei , of CO 
guns, and took out Lord Amherst to Bengal in 1822 Upon his return to Eng- 
land he received the honoux of Knighthood, and m 1846 made Aide-de-camp to 
the Queen ^ 

■ “ Authentic Nairative of the Death of Lord Nelson, by Wilham Beatty, M.D 
Surgeon to the Victory, at the Battle of Trafalgar, and now Physician to the Fleet 
under the command ot the Earl of St Vincent, K B &o &o ” Loud. 1807 8 to. 
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condition. While the men wef‘e carrying him down the 
ladder from the middle deck, his Lordship observed that the 
tiller ropes were not yet replaced ; and desired one of the 
Midshipmen stationed there^ to go upon the quarter-deck, 
and remind Captain Hardy of that circumstance, and request 
that new ones should be immediately rove. Having dehvered 
this order, he took his handkerchief from his pocket and 
covered his face with it, that he might be conveyed to the 
cockpit at this crisis unnoticed by the crew. 

Several wounded officers, and about forty men, were like- 
wise carried to the Surgeon for assistance just at this time ; 
and some others had breathed their last during their con- 
veyance below. Among the latter were Lieutenant William 
Andrew Ram, and Mr. Whipple, Captain^s Clerk. The 
Surgeon had just examined these two officers, and found that 
they were dead, when his attention was arrested by several 
of the wounded calhng to him, ^Mr. Beatty, Lord Nelson is 
here : Mr. Beatty, the Admiral is wounded.^ The Surgeon 
now, on looking round, saw the handkerchief fall from his 
Lordship^s face ; when the stars on his coat, which also had 
been covered by it, appeared. Mr. Burke, the Purser, and 
the Surgeon ran immediately to the assistance of his Lord- 
ship, and took him from the arms of the seamen who had 
carried him below. In conveying him to one of the Mid- 
shipments berths, they stumbled, but recovered themselves 
without falling. Lord Nelson then inquired who were sup- 
porting him ; and when the Surgeon informed him, his 
Lordship leplied, ^ Ah, Mr. Beatty, you can do nothing for 
me. I have but a short time to live : my back is shot 
through.^ The Surgeon said, ‘ he hoped the wound was not 
so dangerous as his Lordship imagined, and that he might 
still survive long to enjoy his glorious victory.^ The Rev. 
Dr. Scott, who had been absent m another part of the cockpit 
administering lemonade to the wounded, now came instantly 
to his Lordship , and in his anguish of grief wrung his hands, 
and said : ^ Alas, Beatty, how prophetic you were alluding 
to the apprehensions expressed by the Surgeon for his Lord- 
ship’s safety previous to the battle. 

His Lordship was laid upon a bed, stripped of his clothes, 
and covered with a sheet. While this was effecting, he said 

2 M 2 
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to Dr, Scott, ‘ Doctor, I told you so. Doctor, I am gone f 
and after a short pause, he added in a low voice, * I have to 
leave Lady Hamiltonj and my adopted daughter Horatia, as 
a legacy to my countiy/ The Surgeon then examined the 
wound, assunng his Lordship that he would not put him to 
much pain in endeavouring to discover the course of the ball; 
which he soon found had penetrated deep into the chest, and 
had probably lodged in the spine. This being explained to 
his Lordship, he replied, ‘ he was confident his baclc was shot 
through/ The back was then examined externally, but 
without any injury being perceived; on which his Lordship 
was requested by the Surgeon to make him acquainted with 
all his sensations. He replied, ^ that he felt a gush of blood 
every minute within his breast : that he had no feeling in the 
lower part of his body : and that his breathing was difficult, 
and attended with very severe pain about that part of the 
spine where he was confident that the ball had struck ; for,^ 
said he, ^ I felt it break my back.’ 

These symptoms, but more particularly the gush of blood 
which his Lordship complained of, together with the state of 
his pulse, indicated to the Surgeon the hopeless situation of 
the case ; but till after the victory was ascertained and an- 
nounced to his Lordship, the true nature of his wound was 
concealed by the Surgeon from all on board, except only 
Captain Hardy, Doctor Scott, Mr. Burke, and Messrs. Smith 
and Westemburg,the Assistant-Surgeons. 

^^The Victory’s crew cheered whenever they observed an 
enemy^s ship surrender. On one of these occasions, Lord 
Nelson anxiously inquired what was the cause of it, when 
Lieutenant Pasco, who lay wounded at some distance fiom 
his Lordship, raised himself up, and told him that another 
ship had struck, which appeared to give him much satisfaction. 
He now felt an ardent thirst, and frequently called for drink, 
and to be fanned with paper, making use of these words : 
^fan, fan,^ and * drink, drink.^ This he continued to repeat, 
when he wished for drink, and the refreshment of cool air, 
till a very few minutes before he expired. Lemonade, and 
wine and water were given to him occasionally. He evinced 
great solicitude for the event of the battle, and fears for the 
safety of his friend Captain Hardy. Dr, Scott, and Mr. 
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Burke used every argument they could suggest to relieve his 
anxiety. Mr. Burke told him ^ the enemy were decisively 
defeated, and that he hoped his Lordship would still live to 
be himself the bearer of the joyful tidings to his country/ 
He replied^ ‘ It is nonsense, Mr, Burke, to suppose I can 
live : my sufferings are great^ but they will all be soon over.^ 
Dr. Scott entreated his Lordship ‘ not to despair of living/ 
and said, ^ he trusted that Divine Providence would restore 
him once more to his dear country and friends/ ^Ah, 
Doctoi replied his Lordship, ^ it is all over ; it is all over/ 
Many messages were sent to Captain Hardy by the 
Surgeon, requesting his attendance on his Lordship ; who 
became impatient to see him, and often exclaimed: ^Will no 
one bring Hardy to me ^ He must be killed : he is surely 
destroyed/ The Captain’s Aide-de-camp, Mr, Bulkeley, now 
came below, and stated that ^ circumstances respecting the 
fleet required Captain Hardj/s presence on deck, but that he 
would avail himself of the first favourable moment to visit 
his Lordship/ On hearing him dehver this message to the 
Surgeon, his Lordship inquired who had brought it. Mr. 
Burke answered, ^ It is Mr. Bulkeley, my Lord/ * It is his 
voice/ replied his Lordship : he then said to the young gen- 
tleman, ‘ Remember me to your father.^ 

An hour and ten minutes however elapsed, from the time 
of his Lordship being wounded, before Captain Hardy’s first 
subsequent interview with him ; the particulars of which are 
nearly as follows : they shook hands affectionately, and Lord 
Nelson said : ^ Well, Hardy, how goes the battle > How 
goes the day with us ‘ Very well, my Lord,’ replied Cap- 
tain Hardy ; ^ we have got twelve or fourteen of the enemy’s 
ships m our possession ; but five of their van have tacked, 
and shew an intention of bearing down upon the Victory. I 
have therefore called two or three of our fresh ships round 
us, and have no doubt of giving them a drubbing/ ^ I hope/ 
said his Lordship, ‘ none of our ships have struck, Hardy 
^ No, my Lord,^ replied Captain Hardy, ^ there is no fear of 
that.’ Lord Nelson then said : ‘ I am a dead man. Hardy. 
I am going fast : it will be all over with me soon. Come 
nearer to me. Pray let my dear Lady Hamilton have my 
hair, and all other things belonging to me.^ Mr. Burke was 
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about to withdraw at the commencement of this conversation ; 
but his Lordship perceiving his intention, desired he would 
remain. Captain Hardy observed, that ^he hoped Mr* 
Beatty could yet hold out some prospect of life.’ ‘ Oh ! no/ 
answered his Lordship , ^ it is impossible. My back is shot 
through. Beatty will tell you so.’ Captain Hardy then 
returned on deck, and at parting shook hands again with his 
revered friend and Commander. 

His Lordship now requested the Surgeon, who had been 
previously absent a short time attending Mr. Rivers,^ to 
return to the wounded, and give his assistance to such of them 
as he could be useful to ; for, said he, ‘ you can do nothing 
for me.^ The Surgeon assured him, that the Assistant-Surgeons 
were doing everything that could be effected for th<ile unfor- 
tunate men; but on his Lordship several times repeating 
his injunctions to that purpose, he left him, surrounded by 
Doctor Scott, Mr. Burke, and two of his Lordship^s domes- 
tics, After the Surgeon had been absent a few minutes, at- 
tending Lieutenant Peake, and Reeves, of the Marines, who 
were wounded, he was called by Doctor Scott to his Lordship, 
who said ; ^ Ah, Mr Beatty * I have sent for you to say, what 
I forgot to tell you before, that all power of motion and feel- 
ing below my breast are gone ; and you^ continued he, ^ very 
well hioxo^ I can live but a short time.’ The emphatic man- 
ner in which he pronounced these last words, left no doubt 
m the Surgeon^s mind, that he adverted to the case of a man 
who had some months before received a mortal injury of the 
spine, on board the Victory, and had laboured under similar 
privation of sense and muscular motion. The case had made 
a great impression on Lord Nelson : he was anxious to know 
the cause of such symptoms, which was accordingly explained 
to him ; and he now appeared to apply the situation and fate 
of this man to himself. The Surgeon answered, ^ My Lord, 
you told me so before but he now examined the extremities, 
to ascertain the fact ; when his Lordship said, Ah, Beatty ^ 

I am too certain of it : Scott and Burke have tried it already. 
You knom I am gone.^ The Surgeon replied: ^My Lord, 

^ James Elphmstone Rivers, died Second Lieutenant of the East India Company’s 
sui-veymg ship Minto, ot a fever, at Chowmghee, the 16th ot June, 1814, at the 
early age of t^enty-tvo years 
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unhappily for our country, nothing can be done for you and 
having made this declaration, he was so much affected, that 
he turned round and withdrew a few steps, to conceal his 
emotions. His Lordship said : ^ I know it. I feel something 
rising in ray breast,^ putting his hand on his left side, ^ which 
tells me I am gone.^ Drink was recommended liberally, and 
Doctor Scott and Mr Burke fanned him with paper. He 
often exclaimed, ‘ God be praised, I have done my duty i and 
upon the Surgeon^s inquiring whether bis pain was still 
very great, he declared, ‘ it continued so very severe, that he 
wished he was dead. Yet,' said he, in a low voice, ^ one would 
like to live a little longer, too and after a pause of a few 
minutes, he added, in the same tone, ‘ What would become of 
poor Lady Hamilton, if she knew my situation 

Captain Hardy now came to the cockpit to see his Lord- 
ship a second time, wdiich was after an interval of about fifty 
minutes from the conclusion of his first visit. Before he 
quitted the deck, he sent Lieutenant Hill to acquaint Admiral 
Collmgwood with the lamentable circumstance of Lord Nel- 
son's being wounded. Lord Nelson and Captain Hardy shook 
hands again, and while the Captain retained his Lordship’s 
hand, he congratulated him, even m the arms of death, on his 
brilliant victory; ^which,^ he said, ^was complete, though 
he did not know how many of the enemy were captured, as it 
was impossible to perceive every ship distinctly. He was 
certain, however, of fourteen or fifteen having surrendered/ 
His Lordship answered, ^That is well, but 1 bargained for 
twenty / and then emphatically exclaimed, ^ A JicAor, Hardy, 
anchor r To this the Captain replied, ^ I suppose, my Lord, 
Admiral Collmgwood will now take upon himself the direc- 
tion of affairs.^ ‘ Not while I hve, I hope, Hardy cried the 
dying Chief ; and at that moment, endeavoured ineffectually 
to raise himself from the bed. ^No,^ added he; ^do you 
anchor, Hardy Captain Hardy then said, ^ Shall we make 
the signal. Sir ‘ Yes,^ answered his Lordship, ^ for if I live, 
Pll anchor.^ The energetic manner in which he uttered these 
his last orders to Captain Hardy, accompanied wuth his efforts 
to raise himself, evinced his determination never to resign the 
command while he retained the exercise of his transcendent 
faculties, and that he expected Captain Hardy still to carry 
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into effect the suggestions of his exalted mind ; a sense of his 
4uty overcoming the pains of death. He then told Captain 
Hardy^ * he felt that in a few minutes he should be no more f 
adding in a low tone, ‘ Don^t throw me overboard, Hardy/ 
The Captain answered; ‘Oh^ no, certainly not/ ®Then/ 
replied Ms Lordship, ‘ you know what to do : and,’ continued 
he, ‘ take care of my dear Lady Hamilton, Hardy : take care 
of poor Lady Hamilton. Kiss me, Hardy ^ The Captain 
now knelt down, and kissed his cheek ; when his Lordship 
said, ‘ Now I am satisfied. Thank God, I have done 
my duty/ Captain Hardy stood for a minute or two in 
silent contemplation : he knelt down again, and kissed his 
Lordship’s forehead. His Lordship said: ^Who is that?^ 
The Captain answered ; ^ It is Hardy f to which his Lordship 
replied, ^ God bless you, Hardy After this affecting scene 
Captain Hardy withdrew, and returned to the quarter-deck, 
having spent about eight minutes in this his last interview 
with his dying friend. 

Lord Nelson now desired Mr. Chevalier, his steward, to 
turn him upon his right side; which being effected, his 
Lordship said : ^ I wish I had not left the deck, for I shall 
soon be gone ^ He afterwards became very low ; his breath- 
ing was oppressed, and his voice faint. He said to Doctor 
Scott : ^Doctor, I have not been a great sinner;^ and after a 
short pause, ^ Rememher, that I leave Lady Hamilton and my 
daughter Horatia as a legacy to my country ; and/ added he, 
never forget Horatia/ His thirst now increased, and he 
called for ^ drink, drink,^ ‘fan, fan,^ and 'rub, rub,’ addressing 
himself in the last case to Doctor Scott, who had been rub- 
bing his Lordship^s breast with his hand, from which he 
found some relief. These words he spoke in a very rapid 
manner, which rendered his articulation difficult: but he 
every now and then, with evident increase of pain, made a 
greater effort with his vocal powers, and pronounced dis- 
tinctly these last words ; ‘ Thank God, I have done my duty 
and this great sentiment he continued to repeat as long as he 
was able to give it utterance. 

‘‘ His Lordship became speechless in about fifteen minutes 
after Captain Hardy left him. Dr Scott and Mr. Burke, 
who had all along sustained the bed under his shoulders 
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(which raised him in nearly a semi-recumbent posture, the 
only one that was supportable to him), forbore to disturb 
him by speaking to him ; and when he had remained speech- 
less about five minutes, his Lordship’s steward went to the 
Surgeon, who had been a short time occupied with the 
wounded in another part of the cockpit, and stated his 
apprehension that his Lordship was dying. The Surgeon 
immediately repaired to him, and found him on the verge of 
dissolution. He knelt down by his side, and took up his 
hand, which was cold, and the pulse gone fi*om the wrist. 
On the Surgeon feeling his forehead, which was likewise cold, 
his Lordship opened his eyes, looked up, and shut them 
again. The Surgeon again left him, and returned to the 
wounded, who required his assistance ; but was not absent 
five minutes before the steward announced to him, that ^ he 
believed his Lordship had expired.^ The Surgeon returned, 
and found that the report was but too well founded: his 
Lordship had breathed his last, at thirty minutes past four 
o’clock ; at which period Doctor Scott was in the act of 
rubbing his Lordship^s breast, and Mr. Burke supporting 
the bed under his shoulders.’^^ 

His body was deposited m a cask, called a leaguer, there 
being no lead on board capable of being made into a coffin, 
and the cask was filled with brandy. It was placed on the 
middle deck, and a sentinel stationed over it. On the arrival 
of the Victory at Gibraltar, on the 28th of October, spirits of 
wine was substituted for the brandy. The wounded of the 
crew of the Victory were sent on shore to the Naval Hospital 
at this place, and the damage done to the ship in the action 
so far repaired, as to enable her to go to England. A tedious 
passage of five weeks from Gibraltar to Spithead was occa- 
sioned by adverse winds and tempestuous weather. No orders 
with respect to the body of Nelson having been received at 
Portsmouth, and the Victory being ordered to proceed to the 
Nore, and reports being current of an intention that the Hero 
should he in state, and that his remains would be exposed to 
the public view in Greenwich Hospital, Dr. Beatty inspected 
the body on the 11th of December, whilst proceeding from 


’ Bi Beatty’s Naiiati\e, pp 34-51. 
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Spithead to the Nore, and it was found to have been well pre- 
served. At this tune also the ball was discovered, havings after 
passing through the lung and spine, lodged itself in the muscles 
of the back, below the shoulder-blade, carrying with it a por- 
tion of the gold lace, pad, lining of the epaulette, and piece 
of the coat through which it passed.^ The body was enveloped 
in cotton bandages, and placed in a leaden coffin, which was 
filled with brandy, in which camphor and myrrh were dis- 
solved. For the leaden coffin was substituted that made from 
the mainmast of the French ship, L^Orient, and presented to 
him by Captain Hallowell, after the battle of the Nile.® His 
directions were thus complied with — the coffin was placed 
in a leaden one and soldered up — then in a wooden shell, and 
was thus conveyed from the Victory into Commissioner Grey^s 
yacht, and taken to Greenwich Hospital by his Chaplain, 
the Rev. Mr, Scott, Mr. Tyson, and Mr. Whitby. 

Lord Nelson was buried in the Cathedral of St. PauPs on 
the 9th of January, 1806. The funeral was conducted at the 
pubhc expense, and accompanied by all military honours. 
The body which, upon its arrival at Greenwich, had been 
placed in the Record Room, was removed to the Painted Hall, 
where it laid in state for three days, after which it was con- 
veyed to the Admiralty by water, and attended by the Lord 
Mayor and Corporation of London in their state barges, and 
a large number of naval offieers who had enjoyed the friend- 
ship of the deceased. A procession was formed from the 
Painted Hall to the water side, and the Dead March in Saul 
was executed. Five hundred of the Greenwich Pensioners 
preceded the officers and the body, and constituted a truly 
affecting sight The venerable Sir Peter Parker, the Admiral 
of the Fleet, the early patron and constant friend of Lord 
Nelson, the officer to whom he was always so anxious to pour 
forth expressions of gratitude was chief mourner on this oc- 
casion, and was supported by the Admirals Lords Hood and 
Radstock. The body was conveyed in the AdmiraPs own 
barge, in which, by its own crew, it was safely taken to White- 
hall, and thence to the Admiralty. 

^ The fatal ball is now m the possession of her Majesty the Queen Victoria. 
The coat has been presented to Greenwich Hospital, by his Royal Highncbs the 
Prince Albert 2 132 
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On the 9th of January the funeral took place. It moved 
at noon from the Admiraltyj the streets were lined by the 
volunteers, and in the procession were not less than 10,000 
troops, who chiefly belonged to regiments that had been en- 
gaged in service in Egypt. The mihtary bands performed 
solemn music. Thus was the first or military part of the 
procession constituted , the second consisted of the carriages 
of the nobility and gentry, then the private carriages of the 
Royal Family and the Princes of the Blood Royal. The third 
part of the procession was headed by the Greenwich Pen- 
sioners and the crew of the Victory, and formed altogether 
the most interesting part of the ceremonial. The sailors of 
the Victory wore crape hatbands in addition to their naval 
dress. The flag of the Victory which followed, and was 
pierced by numerous balls and stained with the blood of the 
hero, formed no inconsiderable feature on the occasion. The 
coffin was exposed to view upon a bier or car, now to be seen 
m Greenwich Hospital, ornamented with various emblems, 
and the escutcheons of the deceased, and was attended by the 
heralds carrying the emblems of his rank, whilst the pall 
was supportedby four Admirals. Then followed the mourners, 
Sir Peter Parker being the principal, and his train borne by 
the Hon Captain Blackwood, followed by Captain Hardy, 
Captain Bayntun, and Lieutenants King and Bligh. x\rriving 
at the Cathedral the procession was again formed, and the 
burial service read by the Dean of St. PauPs, the whole 
terminating with the Anthem, “his body is buried in 
PEACE, BUT HIS NAME LivETH EVERMORE.^^ Parliament 
voted a monument to his memory, and it was placed in 
St. PauPs, executed by Flaxman. The inscription on it was 
written by Richard Brinsley Sheridan, Esq., M.P. Other 
public monuments were erected at Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Dublin, Liverpool, Birmingham, Yarmouth, &c. At Ports- 
down Hill a pillar was raised as a landmark by the subscrip- 
tion of those who had shared in the dangers and glories of 
Trafalgar. A singular monument, deserving of notice, is also 
mentioned by Lady Chatterton, in her interesting Rambles 
in the South of Ireland.’^ Sometimes we caught glimpses of 
the distant rocky headlands which render this part of the coast 
so magnificent. At the summit of one, is a lofty arch, erected 
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to the memory of Nelson by a party of officers. It is formed of 
large stones without cement, and I was told it was entirely 
constructed after Church one Sunday. If this account be 
true, it reminds one of the marvellous tale related in Ireland of 
every colossal structure, that it was the work of a night ^ This 
wonderful arch, however, forms a fine object in most of the 
views about Castle Townsend, and as I first saw it towering 
above the mist which concealed the base of the mountain 
height on which it stood, its appearance was supernatural.’’^^ 
The Government proposed and Parliament granted honours 
and emoluments to the family of the departed hero. An 
Earldom was permanently annexed to the family, and con- 
ferred upon his brother the Rev. Dr. William Nelson, with 
a pension of £5000 per annum attached to the Earldom, and 
a gift of £120^000 in money From this grant, an estate in 
Wiltshire, which formerly belonged to the ancestors of the 
first Countess Nelson, was purchased, and named after the 
celebrated victory Trafalgar." The present Horatio Earl 
Nelson, who now resides there, is descended from the Boltons, 
being the son of Thomas Bolton, second Earl, and is therefore 
the grandson of Lord Nelson^s sister, and succeeded to tlic title 
November 1, 1835, upon the death of his father. He was 
born August 7^ 1823. £90,000 was destined for the purchase 
of the mansion and lands, and £10,000 to the reparations or 
improvements adjudged necessary j whilst the remaining 
£20,000 was to be divided between Lord Nelson^s sisters, 
Mrs. Bolton and Mrs. Matcham. It was in a great mea- 
sure through the exertions of Mr. Abraham Goldsmid that 
the sums mentioned were appropriated to Mrs. Bolton and 
Mrs. Matcham, and the following extract from a letter ad- 
dressed to Lady Hamilton by this truly benevolent and 
excellent man will shew his zeal and anxiety on the occasion, 
and that he endeavoured to induce the Government to double 
the amount to Mrs. Bolton : — 

Finsbury Square, April 8, 1806 

I had the pleasure yesterday to receive a few lines from 
you, and am happy you are well, but am sorry your spirits 
are not yet recovered. I hope shortly to see you, and to tell 
you that it is the will of Providence, and to him it is our 
duty to content ourselves ; and on mature reflection you will 
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be convinced that it was for the good of those he esteemed, 
and his time was to die, and if not by a shot you might have 
lost him by sickness, and then his feelings would not have 
been fulfilled according to his onm wishes, which to me I am 
sure of. Now for business, and please to keep it to yourself 
and Mrs Bolton. I have seen and conversed with all the 
parties and pushed all I could. The answer from Lord 
Grenville was, l^e meant to give Mr. Bolton £10,000 at his 
disposal, and £10,000 to Mr. Matcham for his disposal. My 
answer was, that as to Mr. Matcham there might be an 
apology for such a sum, but as to Mr Bolton I hoped and 
trusted they would give at least £20,000 ready money, ex- 
clusive of a respectable place under Government for Mr. 
Bolton. Mr. Vansittart^s answer was that he admired my zeal 
in the promotion of the welfare of the late Lord Nelson^s 
family, but they had a deal to contend with, &c. &c. 

** Your affectionate friend, 

^‘Abraham Goldsmid.*^ 

Parliament also voted £320,000 to the victors of Trafalgar, 
as compensation for the prizes taken, but lost in or destroyed 
by the gales subsequent to the action. 

Large subscriptions were entered into, and the Patriotic 
Fund voted a vase of £500 value as a relic to the Viscountess 
Nelson, and similar ones to Earl Nelson, and Admiral, now 
Lord Collingwood. Vases of £300 value were voted to 
Rear-Admirals Earl Northesk and Sir Richard Strachan, Bart. 
Swords of the value of £100 were voted to the several 
Captains and Commanders of the different ships engaged in 
the battle, and £100 in money to each of the Lieutenants of 
the Navy, Captains of the Royal Marines, and other officers 
wounded severely on the occasion, whilst £50 to each of 
those slightly injured was determined to be given. To 
different classes of the service were also allotted various sums 
according to the usual distribution of prize-money, and the 
money collected at the Churches and Chapels on the Day of 
Thanksgiving for the Victory, was appropriated exclusively to 
the relief of the seamen, soldiers, marines, and volunteers 
wounded, and to the widows, orphans, and relations of those 
who had fallen in the action. 
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CHAPTER XIL 
1805-1806. 

Having, in the preceding Chapters, traced the Hero 
through his brilhant career, and attended his loved remains to 
the tomb, the following letters written to Lady Hamilton, on 
occasion of Lord Nelson^s decease and the transit of his 
remains to the Admiralty, cannot but be interesting to the 
reader : — 

From Captain Sir William Bolton : — 

H. M. S. Eurydice, November 3rd, Gibraltar 

My dear, honoured Lady Hamilton, 

Most sincerely do I hope this letter will not be ill-timed, 
for I should ever feel self-reproach did I for a moment 
delay writing to your Ladyship my feelings on our late so 
dreadful calamity 

^^With a heart and mind deeply impressed with gratitude 
for your Ladyship^s generous attention to me and mine ; still 
more so with the inestimable value of such a friend ; I hum- 
bly request, with a true heart, request you will not deprive me 
of the almost sole consolation left — your regard. In faith- 
fulness, none shall exceed me ; in attachment and esteem, 
none ; if my ability equals not my will, I must indeed regret 
it ; but it shall be a spur, to incite me to the exertion of my 
abilities m the situation our saint has placed me With fer- 
vent prayers to that good God (with whom he is) for your 
consolation and future peace of mind, I for ever subscribe 
myself your Ladyship^s most faithful friend, 

Bolton/^ 

Sir Andrew Snape Hamond, Bart., Comptroller of the 
Navy, to Lady Hamilton ; — 

“ Admiralty, 6th Nov 1805. 

^^The Hero of the Nile has again achieved more than 
ever fell to the lot of man. He fought the combined fleet of 
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France and Spain of thirty -three sail of the line, on the 21st 
October, with twenty-seven on his part, and gamed a most 
complete and decisive victory, depriving the enemy of twenty 
ships This he did for his country ; but, alas ’ what has that 
country paid for it ’ ^ ’ 

How shall I relate the rest. The noblest and most mag- 
nanimous of mankind fell in the conflict, but not till he knew 
the victory was gained, and that he had accomplished the 
most ardent wish of his heart. 

Let us, my dear Madam, bear this severe stroke of fortune 
as becomes us. We have both lost our most beloved friend, 
but we must submit to the will of Providence, and believe 
that the Almighty has ordered this for the wisest purposes. 

Adieu, 

Your faithful and aflSiicted friend, 

^^A. S. Hamond.^^ 


From Rear-Admiral Sir Thomas Louis, Bart : — ^ 


** Canopus, off Cadiz, 
Nov. 9th, 1805. 

" Dear Lady Hamilton, 

The painful task I am now about to undertake is truly 
distressing to me — still, after the many repeated marks of 
attention and friendship from you and yours, when abroad, 
as well as in England, I should think myself very deficient in- 
deed, at a moment like this, not to offer my condolence with 
yours, for the loss of our gallant^ valuable, and much to be 
lamented Lord Nelson. To enter upon my sufferings upon 
this awful occasion must give pain to both, and every one that 
knew his value. Never was a man more beloved by all, nor 
a loss so much regretted. He died truly the hero in the arms 
of victory. Such a loss can never be replaced. Could I 
suppose, when I last parted with him, it was never to meet 
again ^ Surely not, nor would I have parted from him had a 
thought of the kind entered my head, although I might have 
received his displeasure at the moment in objecting ; but if 


* This officer was not created a Baronet until March 29, 1806, but I have pre- 
ferred m this, as m the following letters in this Chapter, to designate the writers in 
accordance with the position they afterwards attained in the service. 
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was my lot to be detached with a division to receive supplies 
at Gibraltar, and water at Tetuan, after which, to protect a 
valuable convoy, with a considerable sum on board, clear of 
the Carthagena squadron, I could not help remarking to my 
most worthy and good friend, Lord Nelson, that I feared the 
enemy would come out while we were absent. His reply, 
^ Don't mind ^ Louis, they won't come out yet^ and my fleet 
must he completed; the sooner you go the better.^ Now what 
must all our distress and sufferings be, after following him 
close upon the enemy, and to be prevented the honour of 
closing the day with the man we all so much adored, and what 
was still more distressing, to lose him on that ever-to-be-re- 
membered day. Poor Captains Hallowell and Stopford were 
of my party ; the former, you know full well the regard 
they had for each other. The grand consolation now left, is, 
that after the severe wound he received, had he lived, he might 
have lingered a life of existence only, painful to himself, and 
equally, or more so, as very distressing to those who knew 
and loved him. 

It would be a great gratification to me to have something 
that was once really kisy as a token of remembrance and 
regard for the man I loved and had the highest respect for, 
which shall be handed down to my posterity. I never made 
such a request before, nor ever shall again, for no man 
can ever have the warmth of my heart and soul so strong 
and sincere. I don^t care what it is, you will oblige me 
much by sending it, directed to Mrs. Louis, Cadwell, New- 
ton Bushell, Devon. She will take care of it until my 
return. God bless you, my dear Lady Hamilton. Had I 
shared the honours of the day, I might have seen you earlier 
than it appears hkely at present I shall, but whenever I come 
to England, I shall not lose time in paying my respects, and 
to assure you, how much obhged 1 feel for every mark of 
attention and kindness from you, and how much I regret the 
loss of my dear and valuable friend, Lord Nelson. 

My best wishes attend you, Mrs. Cadogan, and Miss 
Charlotte, to whom I beg particularly to be remembered, and 
believe me, with respect and esteem, 

Your obliged and faithful friend, 

^ Thomas Louis.^^ 
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From Captain Sir William Hoste, Bart : — 

Amphion, Gibraltar Bay, 
November 9tli, 1805. 

My dear Lady Hamilton, 

I should have wrote you before this, and by the Victory, 
but I had not arrived from Algiers when she sailed from 
Gibraltar. Even now I am at a loss what to write, and the 
gloomy disposition of my mind at this moment leaves me in a 
sad wretched state. The chief purport of my writing is, I 
believe, to beg that Lady Hamilton, the best and dearest 
friend of that great man, Lord Nelson, will endeavour to bear 
up against the late most severe and iireparable loss, and to 
assure herself that to be considered as one who she will con- 
descend to call amongst the numerous circle of her friends, 
will now be the first wish of, my dear Madam, 

Your ever faithfiil and sincere friend, 

W. Hoste/^ 

From Lady Elizabeth Bentinck to Miss (afterwards Lady 
Charlotte) Nelson, now Lady Bridport : — 


** Sunday, Ramsgate. 

My dear Miss Nelson, 

«‘Our anxiety to hear how my friend. Lady Hamilton, 
supports herself, must plead my excuse for troubling you at a 
time like this. I shall not say more of my feelings on this 
great but truly lamentahle occasion, than that they are sin- 
cerely affected with adoration and regret, and that I have un- 
ceasingly thought of the sufferings poor Lady Hamilton must 
endure. Favour me, then, with one line just to say how she 
is, and tender her my best love and condolence. Lord Edward 
joins me in every kind sentiment of esteem to you and yours, 
and I pray you to believe me, very affectionately 

Yours, 

Elizabeth Bentinck " 

From the Right Hon. Sir George Rose, Secretary of the 
Treasury : — 

Dear Madam, 

There are occasions on which silence is more expressive 
than words. If I were to attempt to convey what I feel, and 
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shall to the end of my life, at the irreparable loss the country, 
and the friends of the glorious hero have sustained, I should 
utterly fail. 

In the beginning of September he wrote to inform me, 
from London, on my entreating him to sit to Edridge for 
me, that he would certainly do so if he should not be ordered 
to sea rery, very soon. When I saw him on board the Victory, 
I did not ask him whether he had done so ; lest, if he had not, 
he should be at all uncomfortable ; but since the melancholy 
news was received, I wrote to Mr. Edridge, and learn from 
him that I am disappointed. I recollect an admirable por- 
trait, by Sir William Beechey, to whom I wrote to learn 
where it is, m the hope of getting a small whole-length by 
Bone from it, but Sir William Beechey tells me it is in the 
Great Hall at Norwich. In this state of despair^ entreat you 
will help me in the best way you can 5 I dare not hope that 
any one who has an original painting, or the rougher sketch 
of a drawing, would let me have it, though I should set a 
value on it above all price : it occurs to me, however, that you 
may be able to assist me, and afford me the highest gratifica- 
tion (next to possessing any thing original), by procuring me 
the loan of a good portrait of him, to have one done by Bone. 
I will make no apology for this intrusion on you. 

I am, dear Madam, 

Your most obedient and humble servant, 

George Rose. 

“ Chnst Church, November 17th, 1805 

I return to Cufihells on Wednesday. 

1 have this instant a letter from my incomparable and 
ever-to-be-lamented friend, in which (when he was hourly ex- 
pecting the action) he says, ‘ I verily believe the country will 
soon be put to some expense on my account, either a monu- 
ment or new pension.^ " 

From Admiral Sir Richard Goodwin Keats : — 

Superb, off Cadiz, 19th November, 1805. 

Dear Lady Hamilton, 

I will not pretend to express to you the feelings I expe- 
rienced on the news of the melancholy event which has caused 
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you so much sorrow, and which occasions my returning to 
your Ladyship the accompanying letters.’^ As well as your 
Ladyship I too have lost a friend I loved and adored^ to whom 
I owe obligations that can. never be effaced from my bosom. 
I will not dwell on a subject that has caused you such sincere 
grief, but I cannot conclude without expressing my hope that 
the Hero’s last wishes may meet with their fullest accomplish- 
ment in a handsome provision for your Ladyship by Govern- 
ment, and that if my trifling hut zealous services can anyhow 
prove convenient or useful m this part of the world to your 
Ladyship, or any of his family, I should have sincere pleasure 
in being employed. As the Chiffonne frigate, by which I 
forwarded from Portsmouth some letters from your Ladyship 
did not arrive in time, I shall not fail to make the most par- 
ticular inquines for them; in order that if they have not 
already, they may be safely returned. 

I have the honour to be. 

Tour Ladyship’s 

Faithful and very obedient humble servant, 

R. G. Keats. 

send by the Temeraire two covers of letters addressed to 
your Ladyship." 

From Richard Bulkeley, Esq. : — 

Pencombe, Bromyard, 28th November, 1805. 

My dear Lady Hamilton^ 

From the moment that the much-dreaded and ever- to-be- 
lamented tidings reached me, I have been overwhelmed by 
the deepest and sincerest grief, in which you have often re- 
curred to my mind. The public has lost its greatest and 
favourite hero, — society has lost a man endowed by nature 
with every quahty the most endearing, and which no indi- 
vidual that ever I knew possessed in an equal degree to my 
dear friend Nelson. You have lost what must be irreparable 
to you, that which any woman in any age and situation would 
have been proud to possess, a friend, who, in all his actions, 
was governed by the purest feelings, and whose mind was in- 

* Letters addressed by Lady Hamilton to Lord Nelson. 

O Tvr O 
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capable^ under any circumstances, of forgetting those who 
had in the slightest degree marked kindness towards him. 
To you, therefore, who had served and samd him when no 
common exertions could have availed, it was quite natural 
that his attachment should have been (as it was) the most 
tender and unbounded. Such an attachment from such a 
man was a blessing, which nothing in this world can ever 
equal, and I feel the magnitude of your misfortune. I would, 
if I knew how, offer comfort to your agonized heart, and if 
the certainty that you possess the sympathy of one who loved 
our dear departed hero as he deserved, can be a soothing re- 
flection, you may at aU times rely upon mine, and assure 
yourself that I shall always feel interested in the concerns of 
one so dear to the friend whose memory I shall, so long as I 
live, dwell upon with admiration and affection. I entreat 
that you will let me hear from you as soon as possible. 

^^The fate of my poor boy^ is still unknown to me, and 
though I anxiously expect, yet I dread the arrival of every 
post, lest it should bring me an accumulation of affliction. 
Mrs. Bulkeley joins me in compliments of condolence to you, 
and I beg you to offer them to the family at Merton. I have 
endeavoured, through Mr. Davison, to set on foot a measure 
which, if adopted as I wish, will be highly beneficial to those 
who fought so nobly for us, and to the immediate heir and 
family of our inestimable Nelson. If you wish to know the 
particulars, ask Mr. Davison to shew you my letter, and 
beheve me. 

Your faithful and sincere friend, 

“ Richard Bulkeley.^^ 

From the Hon Lady Blackwood, and Admiral the Hon 
Sir Henry Blackwood, Bart. : — 

Portsmouth, Friday, December the 6th. 

Madam, 

“ It was Captain Blackwood^s wish to have had the plea- 
sure of addressing you himself, but the great hurry of accu- 
mulated business, on his arrival at Portsmouth, will, I hope, 

* Richard Bulkeley, Midshipman on hoard the Victory, and wounded at the 
battle of Tratalgar, 
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apologize for his thus deputing me his secretary. Captain 
Blackwood is anxious to communicate to your mind the relief 
whichj allow me to say, we trust the purport of this letter may 
afford you, in informing your Ladyship that he saw Captain 
Hardy this morning, who has in his possession papers of the 
last wiU of this ever-to-be-regretted Commander, which will 
prove highly gratifying and satisfactory to you ^ that it is Cap- 
tain Hardy^s determination not to deliver any of them up to 
any person until he has seen you, which in the course of a few 
days he hopes to do, in town : that Captain Hardy will most 
steadily endeavour to fulfil the wishes of his departed fnend 
by his best exertions, and utmost efibrts to assist your inte- 
rest and promote your wishes in every possible way he can. 
Captain Hardy this morning set off early for Mr, Rose’s at 
Cuffnells, upon business of importance. What I have taken 
the hberty of expressing was expressed by Captain Hardy in 
the most friendly and zealous manner towards your Ladyship. 

I am. Madam, 

Your very obedient humble servant, 
^‘Harriet Blackwood.” 


‘‘Dear Lady Hamilton, 

Hardy may have spoken his mind on former occasions 
more freely than you could have wished ; but depend upon it 
that the last words of our lamented fiiend will influence his 
conduct. He desires me, in the most unequivocal manner, 
to assure you of his good intentions towards you. This, I 
hope, will ease your mind. 

Sincerely in haste, 

“ Your friend, 

Henry Blackwood.” 

From Admiral Sir Thomas Masterman Hardy, Bart, i — 

“ Victory, December 8tb, 1805. 

“ My dear Lady Hamilton, 

I am quite sorry to hear of Chevalier’s^ conduct, and 
what could induce him to request you not to mention to 


‘ Steward of the Victory. 
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Earl Nelson his having given you my letter I know not (for 
I had no idea of its being kept a secret). Such is his story 
to me ; andj as the Earl was not pleased with him for having 
detected him in something like a falsehood^ he did not return 
to you. However, I shall keep a strict look out over him 
and all the rest of the servants. I have requested Sutton to 
speak to you on the subject, and write to me at Deal, where 
I expect to be on Wednesday next, as we sail for the Downs 
to-morrow evening. Every thing shall be preserved for you 
that you can wish ; and it shall be my constant study to meet 
your wishes, as it was our ever dear Lord^s last request to be 
kind to you, which, I trust, I never shall forget. As his dear 
body is in spirits, I think it would be wrong for you to think 
of seeing him, and do let me beg of you to give up the idea j 
but should you still be determined, I certainly shall not 
oppose it; and I would recommend you to consult Sutton on 
the subject. I have his hair, lockets, rings, breast-pin, and 
all youi Ladyship^s pictures in a box by themselves, and they 
shall be delivered to no one but yourself. Every thing shall 
be done to meet Earl Nelson’s wishes, and I have no doubt 
but he will be satisfied with my conduct. I beg of you, my 
dear Lady Hamilton, to keep up your spirits under this most 
melancholy and trying occasion ; and you may be sure of 
always meeting a most sincere friend in 

M. Hardy.^’ 

From the Kev. Alexander John Scott, D.D., Chaplain and 
Private Secretary to Lord Nelson: — 

My very dearly respected Lady Hamilton, 

I did not get your letter before yesterday afternoon, too 
late to answer you from hence— indeed, now it is such wea- 
ther, I doubt if I can get my letter on shore. I cannot come 
to London yet ; nothing upon earth, however, would prevent 
me but the duty I owe the remains of the best beloved and 
most interesting of human beings. I will not go on shore 
but with them, after which my next duty will be to pay my 
respects to you. In ofiermg you my services, for the first 
time in my life, I regret my own insignificance; I am devoted 
to you, however, sincerely. 

Admiral Collingwood sent home dispatches, without 
giving us an opportunity of writing, A gale of wind had 
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separated us from the fleet, otherwise I had taken precau- 
tions to write to you. I hope you do not think me either 
negligent or forgetful* Have the goodness to remember me to 
all the family, Lord Nelson, Lady Nelson, and Lady Charlotte. 

Believe me ever while I live, 

‘‘ Your most sincerely attached friend, 

^^And most respectful humble servant, 

J. ScOTT.’^ 

My dearly respected Lady Hamilton, 

I take the liberty of writing to you only to say, that, 
with the blessing of God, the remains of your beloved, 
incomparable, and invaluable friend are safe, and will be on 
shore at Greenwich by to-morrow. I would wait upon you 
to-morrow, but it does not agree with the principle I have 
adopted of not leaving the place where he is until I lose sight 
of him fdti? ever 5 I know you will approve of this. God bless 
you, my dearest Madam. Accept the warmest prayers of my 
heart for your repose and welfare. I am ever while 1 live, with 
zeal and attachment, 

Your faithful and devoted servant, 

A. J. Scott. 

Commissioners' Yacht, passmg Gravesend, 

December 23, 1805. 

“ Mr. Tyson is here 5 Mr. Nayler, &c.” 

^^Dear Lady Hamilton, 

“ The body of my dear Lord was last night deposited in 
the Board Room of Greenwich Hospital, which will not be 
opened until his removal to the Painted Chamber. I need 
not tell you how sorry I was to quit it. I have taken lodg- 
ings here, and shall remain until the procession goes from 
hence to London. In all things you may command me, and 
I really wish for your approbation in every thing, considering 
you as a stiU surviving part of my blessed and beloved Friend, 
God bless you, my dear Madam, and give you happier days 
than these. With sincere respect, I am. 

Your devoted servant and most attached friend, 

A. J. Scott. 

** Dec 25th, 1805, Park Row, Gieenwich, 

No. 21, near the East Gate of the Hospital." 
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' “ Wednesday raght, 

Admiralty, half-past twelve o’clock, 

dear Lady Hamilton, 

I am sorry not to be able to write oftener to you, and 
more at length — however, just now I sent Mr. Beckwith, fore- 
man to Mr. France,^ who has throughout conducted the busi- 
ness — ^he can tell you every thing minutely. I hope he will 
get in, though it is now very late. Nothmg ever was equal 
to the affection shewn for your poor hero. One trait I must 
tell you, the very beggars left their stands, neglected the 
passing crowd, and seemed to pay tribute to his memory by 
a look — ^many did I see, tattered and on crutches, shaking 
their heads with plain signs of sorrow — this must be truly the 
unbought affection of the heart. 

I should never have made any request of the kind to the 
Earl, but merely as a tribute of affection to the name of Nel- 
son — to no other nobleman in the land would I be Chaplain, 
nor indeed could I, with any propriety, ask the Prince of 
Wales to be Chaplain to any one else ; without whose parti- 
cular leave no Chaplain of his could presume to belong to 
any one else also. Your poor Nelson, upon his first vacancy, 
intended to speak to the Prince about it, and to have nomi- 
nated me. I wished it earnestly, not for any nasty material 
good of this world, but because it drew my connexion closer 
with him, it was a matter, therefore, I did press with 
him, as he knew it could be no advantage to me, already 
Chaplain to the Prince, and entitled therefore to all privileges 
which it affords. But, indeed, my dear Lady Hamilton, I 
would never have talked on this subject while dear Lord Nelson 
remained unburied, but for the information I had that the Earl 
was already arranging his Chaplains. Meeting him, I wished 
to put him on his guard, as he might otherwise have forgot 
my j}rzo7' claim to any one — but in all this do you but approve 
of my conduct, and I care little for the rest in this world. 

‘^Sir Evan Nepean was here just now, and cried very 
much — most sincerely, had the man not been in office, I would 
have taken him by the hand for it, nay, embraced him. Every 
thought and word I have is about your dear Nelson. I have 
him now before me — dear Lady Hamilton — here lies Bayard 

* The Undertaker employed by Goveinment. 
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— but Bayard victorious — sans peur et sans reproche. This is 
my motto for an emblem to be worn by those who cherish his 
memory— it might be interwoven in a sprig of gold laurel — 
dear Lady Hamilton speak to some of your sex about it. Sans 
peur et sans r^proche. So help me God, as I think he was a 
true knight and worthy the age of chivalry — one may say— 
lui mime fait le siicle — ^for where shall we see another? When 
I think, setting aside his heroism, what an affectionate fasci- 
nating little fellow he was, how dignified and pure his mind, 
how kind and condescending his manners, I become stupid 
with grief for what I have lost. Pardon my scrawl. 

Your devoted servant, 

A. J. SCOTT.^^ 


My dear Madam, 

Mr. Beckwith has just come back, and I learn he did not 
see you from the lateness of the hour. I sent him only to 
give you a minute detail of every thing which he must be 
better acquainted with than any one else, I came from 
Greenwich with our dearest Lord in the same boat. I am 
grievously vexed that to-morrow I am all day so far removed 
from him by my place in the procession. I cannot with ease 
bear this separation ; but there is no help for it. To the last 
I could have wished to have been near him. God bless you 
and give you rest. 

With respect, 

Your devoted servant, 

J. Scott. 

Wednesday night — rather Thursday morning '' 


*'No. 21, Park Row, Greenwich, 
January 1st, 1806. 

Dear and much respected Lady Hamilton, 

Why, my dearest Madam, do you not order one of your 
young folks to write to me, and let me know your health and 
spirits are improving > I do not expect you should trouble 
yourself with writing to me. No human being is more sin- 
cerely interested in your happiness and welfare than I am. 
I have not moved out of these lodgings but to go to the 
Hospital over the way. I saw Mr. Tyson yesterday, who 
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had enjoyed the good fortune to see you. I cannot — ^unless 
you expressly wish it — ^until after the funeral. When the 
scene is closed for ever with my valuable and incomparable 
friend^ I am devoted to your service. Good God ’ how does 
the country want him now ^ 

I do not mean to speak to you in worldly terms^ my 
dearest Madam, while I live with the deepest respect, regard, 
and attachment, I am your servant^^ 

"A. J. SCOTT.^^ 

January 3rd, 1806, 

No. 21, Park Row, Greenwich. 

My dearly respected Madam, 

I received this morning your very kind note, aiM although 
I am flattered, I feel grateful for the manner in which you 
speak to me, stiU I am sorry you should have troubled your- 
self to write. Earl Nelson and Horace^ were here to-day — 
the latter was veiy much affected, and wept a great deal — 
I can truly say he won my heart by it, and I hope to God he 
will never one day of his hfe forget his uncle. 

Had you not mentioned it, I should most certainly have 
waited on you immediately after the ceremony — it is a duty, 
and with me a sacred one, to do all and every thing which he 
could wish, were it possible for him to look down and direct. 
My heart pays a grateful tribute to the kind expressions in 
your letter. I honour your feelings, and I respect you, dear 
Lady Hamilton, for ever. 

^‘'A. J. Scott 

From the Abbe Campbell : — 

Naples, Dec. the 8th, 1805. 

My ever beloved Friend, 

It is with a heart full of anguish, grief, and sorrow, I 
commiserate and condole with you for the loss of our ever 
dear and beloved friend and hero — excuse me, I cannot write 
a word more on the subject. I truly pity you from my 
soul, and only wish to be near you, to participate with you 
the agonies of your heart, and mix our tears together. 
The only consolation remaining is, that his name shall be for 
ever immortal. The news only arrived here the 2nd instant. 

* Viscount Tiafalgai 
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Judge of my feelings — ^not only of mine but of every per- 
sonas here, where he was adored. I have not had the courage 
to see their Majesties since, but have been told they are much 
alBicted. I received a letter, and alas * the last letter from 
our late dear friend, dated off Cadiz, the 9th of October ; in 
the postscript of which he said, ^ I have letters from my dear 
Lady Hamilton of September the 20th. I am sure you will 
forgive her writing when you consider all she suffered on my 
tour to the West Indies that he was only twenty-five days 
from the Victory, and that he intended to repose his wearied 
bones this winter at Merton ; but that he could not resist 
the cry of his country for him to go to beat their enemy, 
&c. &c. This letter we shall, if God spares us life, read toge- 
ther, as it contains something which I cannot commit to 
paper. 

This country never was in such danger of being for ever 
lost as it is at this moment. You know they made a treaty of 
neutrality lately with the French, in consequence of which 
they evacuated the kingdom. It was stipulated that Damns 
should not be employed j he, however, in a weeFs time, was 
recalled here firom Messina, and put at the head of the 
Neapohtan army; a few days after the English and Russians 
disembarked here, in consequence of which the French Am- 
bassador quits, and swears vengeance against the treachery of 
the country. I must observe to you, that all this has hap- 
pened within these fifteen days past. After the disasters in 
Germany, when there were no further hopes from that 
quarter, I ask you if they wanted to lose the country — if 
they could have taken a more efficacious method than what 
they have done? How can 22,000 Russians and English 
withstand all the force of France now, as they have nothing 
more to do in Germany? — ^They will march into the country, 
and that soon, and destroy it. I am very sorry for all these 
circumstances, as I shall be a sufferer with many others, 
I have not seen the Queen these many months — I suppose 
they will all go to Sicily. For God’s sake don’t mention this 
to any soul living. I have written to the Duke, but as I have 
had no answer, I don’t wish to trouble him more. Pray 
remember me most kindly to him and Lord William, Doctor 
Nelson and bis lady, Miss Charlotte and Horace. If I can 
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serve them in any way respecting the Bront6 estate, they may 
command me freely. May I hope you have been left that 
for life ? God grant it, I am sure I wish it ; and pray let me 
know every particular concerning yourself. Poor Nudy^ is 
with me, he is very sad for my poor Lord j he desires a thou- 
sand compliments with mine to your good mother. God for 
ever bless you, and believe me ^ver 

Your constant friend, 

H. Campbell.^^ 


From William Hayley, Esq. the Biographer of Romney ; — 


January 31st, 1806. 

My dear Lady, 

** If I have ever been a source of good to you in any period 
of your life, I rejoice in the idea; but I shall be much more 
50, if you allow me to suggest to you, what bitter and long 
experience has taught me^ and what I consider as an inesti- 
mable acquisition — I mean the habit of making affectionate 
justice to departed excellence a source of the purest delight. 
My meaning wiU be more forcibly impressed, perhaps, on 
your feeling heart, by my transcribing for you {in confidential 
privacy) a few verses, of which I have already cited to you a 
single line. 


Blest be this hallowed morement of the heart, 
Affection for the dead ! It has a charm» 

A tender, awful, melancholy charm. 

Source of aspirmg thoughts, and fair designs ^ 
That gratify the feelmg soul, beyond 
The towenng transport, and the gaudy pride, 
That gayer passions boast ’ — 'Tis my dehght 
On Heaven-descended Contemplation's seat 
To sit me down, before the gates of death. 

And with fond aid from faithful memory. 

Muse o'er the virtues of each dearer fuend, 

"Who passed that solemn portal. — How sublime ! 
How sweet such converse with departed worth * 
Then free from all Mortality's dark mist. 

Its doubts, its troubles, its infinmties, 

True goodness (findmg mtbe grave a shnne, 

That hides not, but refines, its sacred light) 
Pours its full lustre to enrich the mind 
Of fiiendship, in whose sight the buried hve I 


^ The Physician. 
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Now^ dear Emma, you have abundance of such delightftil 
duties (as I have mentioned) to furnish you with the most 
animating occupation. I conjure you, therefore, to let no sort 
of trouble depress the native energy of your mind. I perfectly 
conceive the charm you find in the scenery of Merton. A 
poet of your acquaintance has said : — 

Ye, who have loved, and lost yonr soul's delight. 

Ye know what value, m Affection's sight. 

Trifles may gam ; a tree, or rural shed. 

That once were favourites of the honoured dead ’ 

These lines I have just recollected fi:om a private un- 
finished poem, in several cantos, begun many years ago ; in 
which (by the way) something hke a portrait of Emma her- 
self may also be found 5 for I remember, in describing the 
heroine of the poem, I had present to my fancy the wonder- 
fully expressive features of my firiend Emma, as she used to 
display them in a variety of characters to me and our beloved 
Romney. If we ever meet again, you shall hear some of the 
lines I allude to. At present I scrawl in extreme haste to 
return you most cordial, though hasty, thanks for your kind 
letter, and to assure you, that I shall receive with the most 
lively gratitude, all the dates and anecdotes that you may be 
so good as to send with the promised list of your pictures. 

I charge you, be not dispirited ^ Can you be so with a 
just remembrance of Nelson ^ No — rather say to yourself 

Bi quella Froute un raggio, 

Tmto dx Morte aucora, 

M'mspirerk Coraggio, 

M'insignera Virtu." 

Adopt these charming words of Metastasio to the sublimest 
notes you can ’ and sing them as an act of devotion every 
day ! This is a medicinal prescription against low spiritsy 
that you will find most efficaciousy if you follow the friendly 
advice of 

Your affectionate, 

Hermit/^ 
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From Sir Alexander John Ball, Bart., Governor of Malta : — • 
My dear Lady Hamilton, 

By the time this will probably reach your Ladyship,^ 
I hope you will, in some measure, have recovered from the 
shock caused by the irreparable loss of our immortal Nelson. 
In him we have to bewail the death of our best friend, and 
the public that of their greatest hero. The nation was sen- 
sible of his inestimable talents and worth before he was 
snatched from us. I cannot but lament that it was not 
ordained that he should live a few years with us, and 
witness the plaudits of a grateful nation, and enjoy the society 
of his much attached friends. I have to entreat you to con- 
tinue to command my services whenever they can be useful. 

Their Sicilian Majesties are once more doomed to quit 
the Neapolitan dominions, and take refuge at Palermo. 
They will now more deeply feel the loss of their confidential 
friends, the Hamiltons and Nelson. 

I hope you will do me the favour of answering this, and 
that you will be assured of the respect and esteem of 
Your sincere and obedient, 

Alexanber John Ball.^^ 

From Mrs. Lutwidge, wife of Admiral Lutwidge 

** Holm Rock, ’Whitehaven, 
January 10th, 1806 

have long wished to write to you, my dearest and 
beloved Emma, but had not courage to take up my pen 5 
but there has not a day passed in which my Admiral and self 
have not thought of you. Our hearts bleed for your suffer- 
ings, and, had it been possible to have alleviated your sorrow^ 
dearest Emma, we should not thus long have remained 
silent ; but we could only add our tears to yours for the loss 
of the greatest hero and best of men that ever existed. 
From the bottom of our hearts do we most truly feel for and 
compassionate your situation, and beg to assure you of our 
tenderest sympathy. 

The last sad, sad ^uty, has been paid ere this to the 


^ Post mark, Maich 31, 1806 
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remaius of that immortal hero^, whom we shall ever most 
feelingly deplore. My Admiral was most anxious to attend 
this awful ceremony^ but was really unable — indeed he never 
has been well since the fatal news reached us, and, I am 
sorry to say, is threatened with the loss of sight. His eyes 
are in so weak a state he is unable to write, else, my dearest 
Emma, he W’'0uld have added a few lines to this letter. 
I long to hear from yourself how you are, how you support 
yourself during the scene of anguish and affliction with 
which you are overwhelmed. From others I have heard 
of you, or I could not have borne the degree of anxiety 
I experienced. Mrs. Cookson, who frequently saw Mrs. 
Denis, never failed to give me constant accounts, and 
I have twice heard by means of Captam Blackwood ; but it 
is from yourself, dearest Emma, I long to be informed how 
you are, and, when you feel yourself able, I hope you will 
not deny me the consolation of a line. 

cannot yet hear the loved name of Nelson without tor- 
rents of tears, and entre nous^ my dear friend, most truly 
regret that any one should bear the same title. We have all 
here mourned both in hearts and habit, and the house of 
Muncaster, as well as ourselves, put their family in deep 
mourning. What a dreadful loss the country has sustained ’ 
and who shall support us ? — but I will not rend your heart 
by longer dwelling on this subject, and yet I cannot think of 
any other. TeU me, my beloved Emma, that you will take 
care of yourself for the sake of the interesting little being 
consigned to your care, and with such a public testimony of 
his high sense of aU those great and good qualities you emi- 
nently possess. I own, my dear Emma, I shall have no small 
curiosity to know who this dear little being is, who is so dis- 
tinguished. Adieu, my dearest friend; with the tenderest, 
affectionate, and most grateful regard, in which my Admiral 
begs most cordially to unite, I am now, and for ever. 

Your most faithful, 

C. Lutwidge. 

We beg to be kindly remembered to Lady Charlotte and 
all the friends by whom you are surrounded.^* 
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Prom Admiral Lord Collingwood ; — 


Queen, March 3rd, 1806. 


Madam, 

I most sincerely condole with you on the great and m’e- 
parable loss that we have met with ; but particularly those 
who had the happiness of his friendship, in the death of my 
most excellent and beloved friend Lord Nelson, and hope 
that time will soften your sorrows for him, to a pleasing 
remembrance of all that was good and great in nature. I 
have thought it extraordinary that not one private letter has 
ever come to me, addressed to Lord Nelson ; indeed, it hap- 
pened, that no ship came from England, for some time after 
the action, except those which sailed after the event was 
known ; but should any letter be found, bearing his address, 
your Ladyship may trust that I will forward it as you desire, 
to Mr. Davison, in Saint Jameses Square. 

Your Ladyship mentions Mr. Davison, as having been the 
Prize Agent for Lord Nelson^s fleet, on former occasions, and 
he has told me he expected to have been on this. I am ex- 
ceedingly sorry he should have met with any disappointment ; 
but I assure your Ladyship I never heard of such a proposal 
from Lord Nelson. I do not think his Lordship interfered 
in the agency of Captains, and for the Flag shares, Mr. Scott, 
the Secretary, was appointed the Agent, and, if I am not mis- 
taken, I signed his power on boai*d the Victory. On his 
death, the Captains of the fleet wrote to me a letter, to say, if 
I approved of it, they had resolved to appoint my Secretary 
their agent, which I received as a great compliment to me, 
for they knew, that wherever money is to be managed, I 
never recommend, or interfere in any way, but leave to the 
Captains the sole management of their own affairs. 

I beg your Ladyship^s pardon for entering into a detail 
of this business ; but I am really very much hurt that there 
should have been any cause of disappointment to Mr Davi- 
son, and I wished to explain to your Ladyship, that it is a 
subject I have never, in any way, interfered in. 

I have the honor to be. 

Your Ladyship^s, 

Most obedient humble servant, 

“ Collingwood.’^ 


2 o 


VOL. II. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

CONCLUSION. 

Thus gloriously fell Lord Nelson — in the hour of victory^ 
and with a full consciousness of the glorious achievement by 
which, with other daring and heroic deeds, his name was to 
descend to posterity. A name and an example^ which are 
at this hour inspiring thousands of the youth of England — a 
name which is our pride, and an example which will continue 
to be our shield and our strength.^^^ 

The estimate formed by his country of his military talents, 
and the love entertained for him personally, has been fully 
exemplified in the preceding pages, and it will not be, I trust, 
an unsatisfactory conclusion to a narrative of the life and 
exploits of the Hero, to bring together some of the piincipal 
features of his character and portraitures which have been 
drawn of him by those who have rendered themselves illus- 
trious, either in the Senate, on the Ocean, or in the Republic 
of Letters. 

Contemplation of Nelson’s career admits of no pause — it 
was one of incessant activity. He had a mind adequate to 
any emergency — to every exigency — his promptitude in 
action was as remarkable as his judgment was distinguished. 
Nothing escaped his attention. He is an example of decided 
genius in his profession, for, whilst he could enter into a 
consideration of even the most minute and particular details, 
his grasp of intellect was such as enabled him to embrace 
and embody the whole view and entire object, and determine 
upon the consequences of action. The consideration given 
to the Battles of the Nile, Copenhagen, and Trafalgar, was 
complete, long ere they were enteied upon 5 the particulars 
had been so frequently and so fully discussed by him with 
his Captains, that signals of direction were scarcely needed, 
and the results following those glorious achievements prove 
how just weie the principles upon which they had been 

' ^ Southey 
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formed. The moment a conception was engendered, it en- 
grossed all his thoughts, and not an instant was lost in the 
contemplation of the means calculated to ensure its success. 
His energies were proportioned to the greatness of the object 
to be achieved, and nothing was left to the possibility of 
temporary necessity or accident. He was too heroic to feel 
difficulty an opposition to his progress, and nothing affecting 
either individual or national honour was with him a matter of 
indifference. 

Gifted by nature with undaunted courage, indomitable 
resolution, and undecaying energy. Nelson (Alison observes) 
was also possessed of the eagle glance, the quick determi- 
nation, and coolness in danger, which constitute the rarest 
qualities of a consummate Commander. Generous, open- 
hearted, and enthusiastic, the whole energies of his soul were 
concentrated in the love of his country ; like the youth in 
Tacitus, he loved danger itself, not the rewards of courage ; 
he was incessantly consumed by that passion for great 
achievements, that sacred fire, which is the invariable cha- 
racteristic of heroic minds. His soul was constantly striving 
for historic exploits ; generosity and magnanimity in danger 
were so natural to him, that they arose unbidden on every 
occasion calculated to call them forth.^^^ 

Coleridge roundly says: “Lord Nelson was an Admiral 
every inch of him. He looked at every thing, not merely in 
its possible relations to the naval service in general, but in its 
immediate bearings on his own squadron ; to his officers, his 
men, to the particular ships themselves, his affections were 
as strong and ardent as those of a lover. Hence, though his 
temper was constitutionally irritable and uneven, yet never 
was a Commander so enthusiastically loved by men of all 
ranks, from the Captain of the fleet to the youngest ship-boy. 
Hence, too, the unexampled harmony which reigned in his 
fleet, year after year, under circumstances that might well 
have undermined the patience of the best balanced dispo- 
sitions, much more of men with the impetuous character of 
British sailors.^^ 

Nelson possessed every qualification necessary to form a 
great Admiral. In no profession, perhaps, is there demanded 

' History of Europe, Vol. in. p 281, 0th edition 
2 o 2 
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more coolness, presence of mind, self-denial, energy, in- 
trepidity, humanity and decision, than in the naval service, 
and in the possession of these high qualities no individual 
stands so eminent as Lord Nelson. No injustice to his 
memory can be greater than the opinion expressed by M* 
Thiers, that Nelson was in fact only qualified to fight (n^6tait 
propre qu^ k combattre). Noticing his being second in 
command in the Baltic, this author looks upon him as merely 
placed there to act when battle was necessary ; yet he cannot 
deny to him the possession of a happy instinct for warfare, 
and at the same time is compelled to admit that he reasoned 
ably upon subjects connected with his profession. The genius 
of Nelson, however, was of a far more extensive character. 
No subject whatever belonging to the naval service failed to 
occupy his attention, and to receive from him proper con- 
sideration and regard. He was a great Commander in every 
sense of the word. He was ahke distinguished m every 
variety of service, whether as a negotiator, a naval Com- 
mander, a general OflScer on shore, a superintendent of 
transports, or as a director for the embarkation and landing of 
troops. Nelson’s quickness and sagacity in every thing were 
very remarkable. The Rev. Dr. Scott, who acted as his 
Chaplain and Foreign Secretary, and who made translations 
of the dispatches and communications directed by Lord 
Nelson to the functionaries of the different Powers, tells us 
that he had the newspapers, French, Italian, Spanish, &c. 
which were regularly transmitted to the fleet, scanned and 
read over to him, as well as pamphlets of a very ephemeral 
nature; that he never discarded any as unworthy notice, 
feeling persuaded that no man would put his hand to paper 
unless furnished with some matter of importance to commu- 
nicate. He detected the drift of an author with marvellous 
quickness, for two or three pages were generally sufficient to 
put him in possession of the wTiter^s aim and object. He 
was not less acute in discerning the talents of those about 
him, and M de la Graviere has remarked that Nelson so 
well knew how to elicit the particular talents of each indi- 
vidual, that there was no officer so bad that he did not 
succeed in obtaining zealous and often valuable services from 
him. 
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His activity upon being appointed to a command is very 
strikingly illustrated, when named to the Agamemnon, in 
17935 to the Saint George, in 1801; and m 1805, when only 
upon the 16th of May, a message from the King announced 
to Parliament, the necessity of immediate war with France, 
Nelson was on the following day, Commander-in-chief at 
Portsmouth, and ready to embark. His sagacity was equal 
to his quickness. In the Life of the Reverend Doctor Scott, ^ 
it is said, that the fleet which had been so long baffled by 
contrary winds, in the Mediterranean, suddenly experienced 
so unexpected a change, that the Officers and men had gone 
on shore, and the linen was landed to be washed. Nelson, 
however, observing, and weatherwise as he was, perceived an 
indication of a probable change of wind. Off went a gun 
from the Victory, and up went the blue peter, whilst the 
Admiral paced the deck in a hurry, with anxious steps 
and impatient of a moment’s delay. The Officers looked 
upon this as one of Nelson’s mad pranks,’^ But he proved 
to be right, the wind did become favourable, the linen was left 
on the shore, they cleared the Gut, and steered off for the 
West Indies. 

Nothing but the genius of Nelson could have enabled him 
to sustain such personal fatigue as he experienced. Natu- 
rally delicate and feeble, known as physically weaker than his 
brothers even in his infancy he was yet able to perform all 
the duties required of him by the service, and often, volun- 
tarily, to undertake others of considerable labour, to accom- 
phsh any object he conceived necessary or desirable. This 
feebleness of frame, united to a mind of such extraordinary 
activity, rendered him, at times, irritable and peevish ; but 
the genuine kindness of his nature, added to his strict sense 
of justice, regulated his feelings, and never failed to restore 
his tranquillity. When at Naples, he admitted the irritability 
of his temper, and wrote to Lord St. Vincent, “ I am very 
unwell, and the miserable conduct of the Court, is not likely 
to cool my irritable temper.’’ He had, also, it must be 
admitted, many circumstances well calculated to try his 
temper, in the appointments of Sir Sidney Smith, Sir John 
Orde, Lord Keith, &c. 


1 Page 171 
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• 

Considering the personal disabilities under which Lord 
Nelson laboured^ in the loss of an eye, in the exceeding 
■weakness of the other, and in the deprivation of his right arm, 
it is remarkable what difficulties he subdued. The number 
of letters, under such circumstances, written by him is truly 
astonishing, often, from ten to twenty daily. Sir Harris 
Nicolases collection, I believe, amounts to between three and 
four thousand, composed mostly under these circumstances. 
His occupations were incessant. Impetuosity was the evidence 
and consequence of his genius^ he could not brook any 
delay, slow measures were ill suited to his capacity; he 
abhorred the regularity of military operations, and contrasted 
them with the direct proceedings of naval officers. 

Nelson^s character for extraordinary achievements must 
have manifested itself at a very early period, and been 
particularly striking, for CoUmgwood, one of his earliest and 
most]^intimate friends in the service, even in November, 1792, 
writes to him of the respect and veneration,^^ he entertained 
for Ills character. 

Lord Hood, in 1782, referred his Koyal Highness the 
Duke of Clarence, to Nelson, for information on naval tactics, 
as being, m his opinion, as competent as any officer in the 
fleet. The Honourable Captain Plunkett says, “ were the 
names of Aboukir, St. Vincent, Copenhagen and Trafalgar, 
obliterated from Nelson^s life, he would still stand before us 
as a consummate officer, whose eye and judgment, in critical 
circumstances, were equally sure, whose ardent courage 
always communicated itself to others, whose value was not 
less in subordinate stations than in the chief command, and 
whose zeal and activity were ever equal to the occasion/^^ 

The battles of Nelson were perfect — annihilation of the 
enemy was his object, and never, until his time, w'-ere such 
numbers of vessels made prizes of, or destroyed. His mode 
of tactics was, especially, to break the line of the enemy, a 
pleasure first adopted by Sir George Rodney, and followed 
by St. Vincent and Nelson. The character of naval battles 
before the time of these commanders, was essentially different. 
Refer to the order of battle marked out by Earl Howe, on 


* Lasjt Ndvai Wai, p 178 
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the celebrated 1st of June, 1794 — see the beautiful precision, 
yet slowness, with which the movements were executed— the 
formal manner with which the engagement was entered into, 
and contrast these with the vigorous and rapid proceedings 
at the Nile, and at Trafalgar, particularly the latter — the 
progress of Colhngwood*s, and other vessels, to divide the 
enemy^s force, and bring them to the closest possible action. 
This constituted the great triumph of the modern over the 
prudent and cautious rules of the ancient school. The vigour 
of St. Vincent was eminently calculated to follow up the 
skiE and bravery of Rodney. Nelson carried the principle 
still further, and was never satisfied whilst anything remained 
to be done. 

No commander ever succeeded so perfectly in attaching 
to him those under his direction. This demonstrates the 
uniform kindness of his nature, and examples of tenderness 
and consideration on the one hand, and respect, regard, love 
and veneration on the other, might be cited from every part 
of the whole period of his service. His Midshipmen were 
constantly spoken of by him as his children, and he treated 
them as such. Lady Hughes, whom be took out to the West 
Indies, in the Boreas, in 1784, wrote to Nelson’s brother-in- 
law, after his death, her recollections of his conduct towards 
the youngsters : — 

As a woman, I can only be a judge of those things that I 
could comprehend — such as his attention to the young gen- 
tlemen who had the happiness of being on his quarter-deck. 
It may reasonably be supposed, that among the number of 
thirty, there must be timid as well as bold : the timid he 
never rebuked, but always wished to shew them he desired 
nothing of them that he would not instantly do himself : and 
I have known him say — Well, Sir, I am going a race to the 
mast-head, and beg I may meet you there,^ No denial could 
be given to such a wish, and the poor fellow instantly began 
his march. His Lordship never took the least notice with 
what alacrity it was done, but when he met m the top, 
instantly began speaking m the most cheerful manner, and, 
saying how much a person was to be pitied, that could fancy 
there was any danger, or even anything disagreeable, in the 
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attempt. After this excellent example, I have seen the timid 
youth lead another, and rehearse his Captain^s words. How 
wise and kind was such a proceeding ' In like manner, he 
every day went into the schoolroom, and saw them do their 
nautical business, and at twelve o^clock, he was the first upon 
deck, with his quadrant. No one there could be behind-hand 
in their business, when their Captain set them so good an 
example. One other circumstance I must mention, which 
Will close the subject, which was the day we landed at Barba- 
does. We were to dine at the Governor’s. Our dear Captain 
said, ^ You must permit me, Lady Hughes, to carry one of 
my aides-de-camp with me and when he presented him to 
the Governor, he said, ^ Your Excellency must excuse me for 
bringing one of my Midshipmen, as I make it a rule to intro- 
duce them to all the good company I can, as they have few to 
look up to besides myself, dunng the time they are at sea/ 
This kindness and attention made the young people adore 
him 5 and even his wishes, could they have been known, 
would have been instantly complied with 
This admirable kindness and tenderness could not fail of 
exciting the affection of his young officers. He was greatly 
attached to young Hoste, and writes to his father upon leav- 
ing him in the Theseus in 1797 • I grieved to have left him, 
but it is necessary j and Lord St. Vincent will continue to 
be his kind protector and friend : his worth as a man and an 
officer exceeds all which the most sincere friend can say of 
him. I pray God to bless my dear William ; happy father 
in such a son.^^ How was this feeling reciprocated ’ Hoste 
writes to his father : He has taken me by the hand from 
my first entrance into the service, and has never ceased his 
good offices till be has got me a Post Captam^s commission. 
O that I may ever have it in my power to shew my gratitude ! 
Next to my dearest father and family, who is there who has 
half so much claim to my gratitude and respect as Lord Nel- 
son ^ Him I look upon as almost a second father, a sheet 
anchor, whom I shall always have to trust to.^^ Again, 
“ Grateful, I am sure, I shall always be, but it is not m the 
power of words to convey to you what I feel when I think of 
that most exalted character.^’ When Hoste broke his leg in 

^ From Nelson Papers. Dispatches and Letters, Vol. i. p. 124 , note 
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Vado Bay, Nelson frequently visited him, and told him to 
get everything he wanted from him. Nelson wrote to his 
father in strong terms of approval of his conduct, and says 
he has strongly recommended him not to break any more 
limbs.” No wonder that everything connecting him with 
Nelson should have been so cherished He speaks of his 
vessel thus: ^^My darling Amphion — my dear old Am- 
phion. She was the last gift of my poor Lord Nelson. I 
hope I have not disgraced his memory in the care of her, 
though she is cruelly knocked about.^’ 

Sir Pulteney Malcolm, whose service made him not only 
acquainted with Buonaparte, but also the Duke of Wellington 
and Lord Nelson, says of the latter, ^^that he was the man 
to loveP All about him entertained the same feelings in 
regard to him. His Chaplain writing, subsequent to the 
death of Nelson, to Miss Ryder, to whom he was afterwards 
married, says : — I dare not mention with my name, in point 
of talent or purity, that great and innocent being — my dear 
Lord — but upon my life, Mary, that man possessed the wis- 
dom of the serpent with the innocence of the dove. He 
taught me, if I did not think so before, that the most difficult 
things might be accomplished by talent, wisdom, and inte- 
grity.^^ 

His sense of justice was most rigid. He never failed to 
acknowledge merit ; the services of his Officers were always 
recognized, and their claims made known to the Admiralty. 
His engaging to obtain medals for those who served in the 
Battle of Copenhagen, and his remonstrances with the Lord 
Mayor for the neglect of the City of London with respect to 
this achievement, could not but delight his brave companions 
in arms. He made common cause with them, and never failed 
to put forward their most reasonable demands. His regard 
to the memory of distinguished Officers who had fallen in the 
service of their country, and his respectful attention to their 
relatives, give great interest to Nelson^s character. His 
exertions and liberal subscriptions to the erection of monu- 
ments to Lieutenant Moutray/ Captain Miller,® Captain 
Bowen, 3 &c., and his visit to Captain Westcott^s^ relations, 


^ Vul. J. page 60 ® Ibid, page 99 ® Ibid page 108. ^ Ibid page 144, 410. 
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are instances of the kindness of his nature, and reflect the 
highest honour on his memory. 

But it was not only to the Officers about him that Nelson 
so endeared himself; he was alike beloved by the men. 
When his ship, the Albemarle, was paid off in 1783, the whole 
ship’s company offered, if he could get a ship, to enter for her 
immediately In 1797^ also, when he hoisted his flag in the 
Theseus, such was the character he had raised, that the crew 
dropped a paper on the quarter-deck, expressive of their grati- 
tude to him and Captain Miller, and that they were ready to 
shed their blood to support them, and render the Theseus as 
immortal for glorious deeds as his former ship, the Captain.^ 
Poor John Sykes, his coxswain, who was killed by the burst- 
ing of a cannon in 1799, more than once interposed himself 
to save the life of his Commander, and was seriously wounded 
in his exertions. 

That an Officer thus esteemed by his companions in arms 
should have few occasions in which it was necessary to resort to 
punishment, will readily be conceived ; and corporal punish- 
ment was in Nelson’s ships a matter of rarity; so also in Col- 
lingwood’s, both were remarkable for their humanity, and in 
no vessels did seamen perform their duties with more alacrity 
and pleasure. 

Sir John Barrow has remarked, that Howe and Nelson 
mostly agreed on points of naval service. Both were equally 
anxious of attaching their men to them ; and no mutiny ever 
happened in ships under their command. It was the opinion 
of both, that if a Commander knew his own comfort, and 
valued his reputation, his first object should be to win the 
affection of those on whom his character, as well as his success 
in the service, must mainly depend - 

M de la Graviere^ states, that to magnanimous feelings 
Nelson joined that simplicity of manners, which, in a 
superior mind, is always an additional charm. He never 
thought he compromised his dignity by being communicative 
with those about him, and whose superiority he was willing 
to admit in the thousand little details which perplex the 
operations of war. In this manner he rendered justice to 

^ See Vol i page 98, = Life of Earlllowe, p 200. 

^ Last Naval War, page 182. 
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individual merit, and knew how to obtain information and 
suggestions which often threw fresh light upon his own views ; 
for he considered that the free participation of all and each 
in the formation of definite plans, was the way to insure the 
better comprehension and execution of them. 

Humanity was a leading feature in Nelson^s character. To 
pass by his exertions when so seriously wounded at Santa 
Cruz to save those who were in the Fox cutter — his directions 
also, when wounded at the Battle of the Nile to preserve the 
sufferers from the blowing up of L^Onent — his flag of truce 
to stay useless bloodshed at Copenhagen — ^let us reflect upon 
his affectionate care of Captains Parker and Langford, when 
wounded in the attack on the Boulogne flotilla, and other minor 
incidents, which, as characteristic of the uniform tenor of his 
life, raise him so much m our estimation as a man. As a boy 
he felt severely for the suffering of a lamb ; as a man he was 
sick and disgusted at beholding a Spanish Bull-feast. The sight 
of two men m irons who were supected of simulating derange- 
ment, on board the Swdftsure, distressed him exceedingly, and 
he wrote to Sir John Jervis : ^‘If Mr. Weir (afterwards Dr. Weir, 
Physician to the Fleet), would look at them, I should be glad. 
The youth may, I hope, be saved, as he has intervals of sense; 
his countenance is most interesting. If any means can be 
devised for sending him home, I will, with pleasure, pay £50 
to place him in some proper place for his recovery.” Sir John 
Jervis considered the cases as deceptive, and Nelson again 
wrote to him ; I hope, for the poor men^s sakes, that they 
are imposing on me ; but depend on it, that God Almighty 
has afiiicted them with the most dreadful of all diseases. 
They do not sham ; indeed, you will find I am not mistaken, 
and all the Commissioners in the world cannot convince me 
of it. For what purpose can these poor wretches attempt to 
destroy themselves for what purpose can one of them have 
spoken to me as rationally as any person can do ^ Do let Mr. 
Weir look at them; I am sure he will think wdth me; from 
the order to represent those who are objects unfit for the ser- 
vice, I could not do otherwise than I did ; but if you think 
I have said too much, pray curtail my Report.’^i 


' Ckrlie and Mc*Aithiir, Vol ii p 17 
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John Jolly^ a private marincj was tried by a Court Martial^ 
for having struck Lieutenant Pearce while in the execution of 
his duty, and for threatening to shoot him as soon as he should 
be released, and was sentenced to death for his offence- This 
occurred in Naples Bay in July, 1799. Lord Nelson issued 
the order for carrying the sentence into effect, but at the same 
time wrote to Captain Troubridge to have every obedience 
shewn to his orders, and preparation made for the execu- 
tion ; and when all was gone through prior to the last act, 
then to acquaint the prisoner, that although there were no 
mitigating circumstances to check the operation of the law, 
yet, as he had reason to hope, the sparing of his life might 
have as beneficial an effect for the discipline of the service, as if 
he had suffered death, the sentence of death should be respited 
until his Majesty^s pleasure could be known. He hoped that 
this exhibition of lenity would have its proper effect upon 
those under Troubridge^s command, and serve as a beacon to 
them to avoid the crime of drunkenness, which often brought 
with it even the punishment of death. 'On other occasions 
he remitted portions of the punishment awarded, always de- 
claring the principles upon which he acted, and which were 
for the honour and character of the service, as well as huma- 
nity to the accused. To prisoners of war also he was uni- 
formly kind and sympathising. When at Malta, and provi- 
sions were exceedingly dear, and an order was given to supply 
the French prisoners with salt instead of fresh beef, he ad- 
dressed the Commissioners of the Admiralty on the subject, 
calling to their attention that as they were not allowed wine, 
the giving them salt provisions, together with their confine- 
ment, might operate to produce disease and dangcious con- 
sequences, and suggested that, as Frenchmen were m the habit 
of dnnking wine in their own country, they should be allowed 
a certain quantity each day. 

Regard to health is a very necessary consideration with a 
Commander. It is truly astonishing how little sickness pre- 
vailed in Nelson^s ships, and in the fleets commanded by him. 
The modes adopted by him for maintaining the health of the 
crews, were highly creditable to his judgment.^ No less 


^ See Letter to Di Mo&cley, p 375, ante* 
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regard was paid by him to the subject of Naval Hospitals — 
their defects were notorious — they served only to enrich con- 
tractorSj, and disgust the seamen who were so unfortunate as 
to become mmates of them. 

When the Rev. Mr. Este expressed a wish to go out to 
Lord Nelson, his Lordship wrote thus to Lady Hamilton : 

What can induce Mr. Este to want to come out — curiosity 
— he can be no inconvenience to me for a few months, but I 
think to a landsman, it must be a very heavy scene, nothing 
but the day we see the French fleet can make up for all our 
toils ; however, I have a most serious respect and regard for 
him, and shall always be glad to see him in all times, places, 
and situations^ even if Charles Fox was Minister, and he was 
my Lord Bishop ^ My routine goes on so regular, that one 
day, except the motion of the ship, is the same as the other. 
We rise at five, walk the deck till near seven, send out ships 
to chase, refit our ships, &c. breakfast at seven precisely. 
Captains Murray, Hardy, Dr. Scott, as we call him, to dis- 
tinguish him from the Secretary, Mr. Scott, Dr. Snipe, Officer 
of the watch, and two Mids. This is always with the addition 
of the Captain of a frigate or sloop, if I want to send off. 
From breakfast to dinner employed variously on the business 
of the fleet, writing, exercising the squadron, &c. Dine at 
three — in fine weather always some of the Captains, in general 
twelve at table. After coffee and tea, no more eating. I 
send, if I am so inclined, at half-past seven for my family to 
sit and talk half an hour or longer, and at a quarter or half- 
past eight go to bed, sleep and dream of what is nearest my 
heart, pull the bell three or four times for the Officer of the 
watch, and rise again the next morning. This is the life I 
lead, scarcely a shade of difference from day to day. You may 
easily credit that every one knows their place, and Dr Scott, 
nor no other person comes into my apartment, unless sent 
for or upon duty The poor Doctor will never get quite 
well, his intellects were too much shook by the lightning^ for 
him ever to be perfectly well again. He has great abilities 
certainly, but at times very low and unconnected in his 
thoughts. Dr. Snipe prescribes for him, but nothmg will 


^ Mr Efate as a staunch Whig 
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entirely cure him, but he is better. My secretary is a trea- 
sure, and in every respect I am well mounted. Hardy is in- 
valuable. Murray is very zealous and attentive, few if any 
Admiral, is better off 

That a man so humane as we find Nelson uniformly to 
have been should be generous, is perfectly natural. His whole 
life affords examples of his liberality to all connected with him, 
or having any claim whatever upon his benevolence. When at 
sea he never forgot home, the poor were thought of at all the 
festive seasons, and their wants endeavoured to be alleviated. 
Judgment and propriety always accompanied these exer- 
cises of benevolence When directing his winter's gift to the 
poor of his native place, he says : Fifty good large blankets, 
of the very best quality, and they will last for seven years at 
least. This will not take from anything the parish might 
give. I wish inquiry to be made, and the blankets ordered of 
some worthy man ; they are to be at my father^s disposal in 
November/' 

When Nelson received information on the 3rd of July, 
1799, of the grant to him of £10,000. from the Hon. East 
India Company, for his regard to the interests of India, as 
exhibited by him in communicating an account of the Battle 
of the Nile, he immediately set about to sec in what way he 
could benefit the different branches of his family. That they 
should all participate in his good fortune was on this, as on 
all other occasions, uppermost in his mind, and his generous 
nature in this case manifested itself by his drawing several 
drafts for £500 each, m favour of his venerable father, his 
brothers Maurice and William, and his sisters Mrs. Bolton 
and Mrs. Matcham.^ 

He expressed to Mi. Davison his thanks for his exertions 
in his behalf at the East India House, but added that his 
pride was, that at Constantinople, from the Grand Signior to 

^ Lady Nelson is reported (Haiubon^s Life, Vol 11 . p 107), to lave complained 
of tliese acts of genei osity, and m such terms as to have induced Nelsoa^s father 
to forego the acceptance of his allotted poition No p<iymcut in tivour of his 
fathei appears m his accounts, the other sums aie eutcied The XI 0,000 was 
received on the 24th of October, and the seveial paymentb of X500. made m No- 
vembei and December following. 
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the lowest Turk, the name of Nelson was familiar in their 
mouths. 

When the estate of Bront6 was given to him, with the 
Dukedom, by the King of Naples, his first feeling was to 
render the inhabitants the happiest in his Sicilian Majesty^s 
dominions. 

When his sister Ann died, he became entitled to a legacy. 
His brother William, on this occasion, thought it necessary 
to advise him to take it, and not give it up to the rest/^ 
So also upon the death of his father, his brother again advises 
him thus : As I know your great liberality, and that it 
sometimes outstnps itself, let me venture to give your Lord- 
ship one piece of advice on this occasion — and that is, don^t 
throw your share into the common stock, to be divided 
amongst us all, it will be but a trifle to each, and do no good ; 
but take it to yourself in the first instance ; you may have 
occasion for it afterwards, to settle some of our father’s 
affairs, or if not, you can always do as you please with it.” 
His great liberality to his brother’s widow is another strong 
evidence of his generous nature. Nelson was always anxious 
to requite services, and acknowledge obligations. His presents 
to Captain Gore, for his care of him in the Medusa, and to Dr. 
Baird for his attention to Captain Parker, are instances from 
many that might be adduced. He had a noble contempt for 
riches, except in as far as they enabled him to pay his debts, 
concerning which he uniformly expresses his great anxiety. 
He was not desirous of possessing beyond what was necessary 
for his position, and to enable him to assist those who he felt 
had a claim either by nature or service upon him. Desire 
for wealth was always subdued by his love of his country. 
In 1783 he writes to his friend, Hercules Ross, Esq. ; I have 
closed the war without a fortune : but, I trust, and from the 
attention that has been paid to me, believe that there is not 
a speck m my character. True honour, I hope, predominates 
in my mind far above riches ” 

To the same friend in 1788: ^^My integrity cannot be 
mended, I hope ; but my fortune, God knows has grown 
worse for the service ; so much for serving my country. But, 
the devil ever willing to tempt the virtuous, (pardon this 
flattery of myself) has made me offer, if any ships should be 
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sent to destroy his Majesty of Morocco's posts^ to be there ; 
and I have some reason to think, that should any more come 
of it, my humble services will be accepted. I have invariably 
laid down, and followed close, a plan of what ought to be 
uppermost in the breast of an officer ; that it is much better 
to serve an ungrateful country, than to give up his own fame. 
Posterity will do him justice : a uniform conduct of honour 
and integrity seldom fails of bringing a man to the goal of 
Fame at last.^^^ 

To Mrs. Nisbet, afterwards Lady Nelson, in 1786 : Duty 
is the great business of a sea officer ; all private considerations 
must give way to it, however painful it is.^^ Again, to the 
same, in 1794: Corsica, in respect to prizes, produces 
nothing but honour, far above the consideration of wealth : 
liot that I despise riches, quite the contrary, yet I would not 
sacrifice a good name to obtain them. Had I attended less 
than I have done to the service of my country, I might have 
made money too : however, I trust my name will stand on 
record, when the money-makers will be forgot/^ If my 
father should at any time wish for any part that is in my 
Agent’s hands, I beg he would always take it, for that would 
give me more real pleasure than buying house or land.’^ 

Nelson’s inflexible honesty is apparent in all his dealings : 
he sold his diamonds, those diamonds which had been pre- 
sented to him as memorials of gratitude from various Powers 
of the trophies he had gained, to pay his debts ; and he wrote 
to his Agents : I take no shame to he poor ; never for myself 
have I spent sixpence, it has all gone to do honour for my 
country.^’ 

Nelson’s gratitude to all who had been kind to him was 
uniformly shewn To the memory of his uncle Suckling, 
to Sir Peter Parker, Hercules Ross, Captain Locker, and 
others, he always rendered the warmest acknowledgments. 

Humour constitutes one of the characteristics of a British 
seaman ; Nelson possessed this naturally, or imbibed it at 
an early period as may be shewn in many instances. I have 
now a letter before me which has the post mark of Bungay, 
and is as follows : — 


* Origin»l draft in the Nelson Papers, Dispatches and Lettcib, Vol i p 273, 
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Admiral Nelson^ 

May it please your Honour, 

I am informed, you are going to destroy or bring 
away all the Swedes, Danes, and Russians, I take the oppor- 
tunity to beg your Honour’s goodness to bring over the 
Emperor Paul, and bestow him upon mej as I am a poor 
fellow, and wants an outlandish wild beast to carry about as 
a show^ which I think will enable me to maintain a wife, and 
six small children. 

Your Honour’s humble servant to command, 

Thomas Tugbear. 

» March 7th, 1801 

To the Right Hon Admiral Lord Nelson, K.B. 

Of his Majesty's Fleet, Yarmouth, or elsewhere " 

Beneath this he has written : — 

Lord Nelson will do his best 
To comply with Mr Tugbear's request." 

And dated this reply from the St. George, March 11th, 1801. 

When at Bath for the recovery of his health in 1781, he 
wrote to Captain Locker x I must wish you a good night, 
and drink your health in a draught of my physician’s cordial 
and a bolus.” At this time J.F. Rigaud, R. A. painted a portraits 
of Nelson, which he presented to Captain Locker, and alluding 
to his own weak condition of body, and the situation in which 
the picture was to be placed, he suggests that it should be 
between Sir George Montague and Sir Charles Morice Pole. 
He says : I must be in the middle, for God knows, without 
good supporters^ I shall fall to the ground.” At Port Royal, 
writing to the same, and enumerating an exceeding disparity 
of force, and a likelihood of battle, he says : I have very 
fairly stated to you our situation, and I leave you in England 
to judge what stand we shall make ; I think you must not he 
surprised to hear of my learning to speak French.” 

To the Rev. Dixon Hoste, from Bath in 179?? he wrote, 

As for myself, I suppose, I was getting well too fast ^ for 
I am beset with a physician, surgeon, and apothecary.’* 

The French were reported in the revolutionary war to be 
providing their ships with forges for shot ; Nelson expressed 
his hope that the red-hot gentlemen would come out. 

In 1794 the first resolution of the Corsican Parliament, 
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after their union with England, was to declare they were 
Englishmen. Nelson remarked, They might have been mis- 
taken for Irishmen by their bull.^^ At the siege of Calvi, 
where he lost his eye, he wrote to Mr. Pollard, of Leghorn, 
saying, Hallowell and myself are both well, except my 
being half-blinded by these fellows, who have given me a 
smart slap on the face, for which I am their debtor^ but hope 
not to be so long/^ On the same occasion, being of neces- 
sity so much on shore conducting operations, he says, 

I have been four months landed, except a few days, when 
we were after the French fleet ; and I feel almost qualified to 
pass my examination as a besieging general/^ 

At the bombardment of Cadiz he learnt that much damage 
was done, and that a shell fell in a convent, and destroyed 
several jinests ; upon which he remarked, that no harm, they 
will never be missed.” To Sir John Jervis, at this time 
remarking upon the shyness of the Spaniards and their dis- 
inclination to come out of port, he says, If the King of 
Spam goes on this way, and the Mexican fleet falls into 
our hands, he will be like Billy Pitt, give nothing but 
paper.” 

He often joked upon the loss of his arm at Santa Cruz ; 
he assured the Duke of Clarence not a scrap of his ardour 
had been shot away ; to his Majesty, who expressed concern 
at the loss he had sustained, he nobly replied to the King^s 
observation that he had lost his right arm, but not my right 
hand, as I have the honour of presenting Captain Berry ; 
and, besides, may it please your Majesty, I can never think 
that a loss which the performance of my duty has occasioned.” 
Mr. Twiss tells us that the King, after acknowledging his 
services, added, But your country has a claim for a bit 
more of you.” The loss of his eye, also, served him for the 
exercise of his humour. When Sir Hyde Parker made his 
signal to discontinue the action at Copenhagen, he inquired 
of Colonel Stewart whether he understood the meaning of 
No, 39 1 and, after explaining to him what it meant, observed 
to one of his Captains, You know, Foley, I have only one 
eye — I have a right to be blind sometimes and, putting his 
glass to his blind eye, exclaimed, I really do not see the 
signal ” 
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When Lord Nelson dined at the Guildhall with the Lord 
Mayor and Corporation, the late Sir Benjamin Hobhouse, 
Bart., was seated near to him, and was asked by the former 
what the dish was which was before him ^ He replied that 
he thought it was a French pie ; upon which the Admiral 
eagerly remarked, Then have the goodness to stick your 
knife into the heart of it, and let me have a bit.^^ 

When the destination of the French fleet was so very 
uncertain, he wrote to Ball, Whatever the French may 
intend to do, I trust, and with confidence, they are destined 
for Spithead,^^ 

In reference to some orders relative to soldiers when 
aboard ship, and whether it would be better for the navy to 
be subject to the same articles of war as the army, he wrote 
to Lord Melville, then First Lord of the Admiralty, that 
he thought we might take a lesson from the epitaph: 
was well — I would be better — and here I am: — let well 
alone/^ 

Mr. Bedingfield, wounded in the Narcissus with Captain 
Donnelly, July 11, 1804, had been recommended to Nelson by 
his relative, the Rev. Robert Rolfej and he writes to him, 

Mr. Bedingfield has been wounded in the hand, which the 
Surgeons say will go off with only a stiff finger i in order to 
complete the cure I have given him a Lieutenant^s commis- 
sion.^^ 

To his friend Davison he wrote, in March, 1805, have 
had a very hard fag ; I shall not talk of Sir J ohn Orde, who 
must be the richest Admiral that ever England saw : he will 
torment the Admiralty enough. Horn should he know how 
to behave — he neve? was at sea^^ Sir Harris Nicolas has 
given the old anecdote to which this refers : — A sailor, 
seeing a young prince of the blood royal on the quarter-deck 
with his hat on, while the Admiral, Captain, and other officers 
were uncovered, expressed his astonishment to his shipmate, 
who replied, ‘ Why, how should he know manners, seeing as 
how he^s never been to sea 

Towards the close of Nelson’s career, Captain, afterwards 
Admiral Sir Philip Durham, declined leaving him to give 
evidence on Sir Robert Calderis affair 5 and he communicated 
to Nelson that he had on board the Defiance a large sum in 

2 p 2 
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dollars, and, as the fleet was reported to be on the move, he 
requested to know what was to be done with them. Nelson^s 
answer was, If the Spaniards come out, fire the dollars at 
them, and pay them off in their own coin/^ 

Southey has recorded Nelson’s advice to his Midshipmen : 
There are three things, young gentlemen, which you arc 
constantly to bear in mind. First, you must always implicitly 
obey orders, without attempting to form any opinion of your 
own respecting their propriety. Secondly, you must consider 
every man your enemy who speaks ill of your King ; and 
thirdly, you must hate a Frenchman, as you do the devil.^^ 
He had a perfect Gallo-phobia. It breaks forth perpetually 
in his correspondence, and it was mixed up with all his dis- 
courses. To his brother, in 1784, he says, I hate their 
country and their manners/’ To the Reverend Dixon Hoste, 
I hate a Frenchman. They are equally objects of my detes- 
tation, whether royalists or republicans — ^in some points, I 
believe, the latter are the best.^^ To Collingwood, when in 
Leghorn Roads, in 1796, Except 1700 poor devils, all are 
gone to join the army. Sometimes I hope, and then despair 
of getting these starved Leghornese to cut the throats of this 
French crew. What an idea for a Christian ! I hope there 
is a great latitude for us in the next world.^’ To Captain 
Troubndge, There is no way of dealing with a Frenchman, 
but to knock him down. To be civil to them, is only to be 
laughed at, when they are enemies.’^ To the Honourable 
William Wyndham, « Thank God, the plague has got into 
both the French army, and into their shipping — God send it 
may finish those miscreants/^ To the Bey of Tunis, For 
at this moment all wars should cease, and all the world should 
join m endeavouring to extirpate from off the face of the earth 
this race of murderers, oppressors, and unbelievers.’^ To 
the Bashaw ofTripoh: ^^I was rejoiced to find that you had 
renounced the treaty you had so imprudently entered into 
with some emissaries of General Buonaparte — that man of 
blood, that despoiler of the weak, that enemy of all good 
Mussulmen ; for, like Satan, he only flatters that he may the 
more easily destroy,* and it is true, that since the year 1789, 
all Frenchmen are exactly of the same disposition/' To his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence : To serve my King, 
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and to destroy the French, I consider as the great order of all, 
from which little ones spring ; and if one of those little ones 
militate against it, I go back to obey the great order and 
object, to down^ doxin^ with the damned French villains. 
Excuse my warmth ; but my blood boils at the name of a 
Frenchman. I hate them all — ^royalists and republicans.’’ 
To Hugh Elliot, Esq. Minister at Naples : Whatever infor- 
mation you can get me, I shall be very thankful for ; but not 
a Frenchman comes here. Forgive me; but my mother hated 
the French." To the same he also says, You may safely 
rely that I never trust a Corsican or a Frenchman. I would 
give the devil all the good ones to take the remainder " 

All these expressions of hatred appear very inconsistent 
when the evidences of his great piety are considered. Nelson 
had a deep sense of religion, and placed a firm reliance upon 
Providence. Upon his recovery, from the amputation of his 
arm, in 1797> he offered up his thanks at Saint George’s 
Church, and immediately after the Battle of the Nile, caused 
a general Thanksgiving to be celebrated in the fleet, which 
had never before been done after a battle. He received 
Captain HallowelPs extraordinary present of the cofl&n, made 
from the mast of L’Orient, with a proper pious feeling, and 
nothing can more strongly mark his devotion than his cele- 
brated letter to his wife, after the storm, in the Gulf of Lyons. 
To Lady Hamilton, during a gale, he also wrote, I have no 
fear ; I can take all the care which human foresight can, and 
then we must trust to Providence, who keeps a look-out for 
poor Jack." When he wrote to her Ladyship, also, on the 
night of the day on which the battle of Copenhagen was 
fought, he commences his letter, by That same Deity, wko 
has on many occasions protected Nelson, has once more 
crowned his endeavours with complete success." Again, 
‘^Your own Nelson will return safe, and under the hand of 
Providence is as safe as if walking London streets." When 
watching the French fleet oflf Toulon, in 1804, alluding to the 
probable battle, he wrote to Mr. Davison, If I fall on such a 
glorious occasion, it shall be my pride to take care that my 
friends shall not blush for me. These things are in the 
hands of a wise and just Providence, and Hu will be done," 
And m another letter, to Lady Hamilton, he writes^ ^ 
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myself a hdiever in God, and if I have any merit m not fear- 
ing death, it is because 1 feel that Hts power can shelter me, 
when He pleases, and that I must fall when it is His good 
pleasure.” 

My late most estimable and lamented friend, Sir John 
Barrow, Bart, at the close of his Life of the Earl Howe, 
has depicted that which he conceived to be the characteristics 
of the three most distinguished officers of later times : — Howe, 
St. Vincent, and Nelson. His observations, the result of 
long acquaintance with naval men and naval affairs, are 
marked with too much justice to need any apology for their 
introduction in this place, he observes ; — 

In the extensive sense of aU three being skilful and 
accomplished Flag Officers, thoroughly experienced m every 
branch of the service — who, by their supenor knowledge, 
energy, and zeal, in introducing and maintaining good order 
and discipline in the fleet — may be considered pretty nearly 
on an equality i it is perhaps not too much to say, they have 
done more towards elevating the character of the profession 
than any or all of their predecessors ; perhaps it may also 
with truth be said, and not without a feeling of regret, 

* Faiewell, with them, 

The hope of such heieafter * 

“ Howe, unquestionably, led the way. He was his sole 
instructor in naval matters — ^not brought up in any particular 
school — hardly, indeed, can it be said, there was any school 
in the early part of his career. Whatever he gained, from the 
various Commanders, under whom he served, must have 
been by comparison, observation, and reflection. At that 
time, there was very little system observed in the navy, and 
still less of science. Naval tactics, evolutions, and signals, 
were then but feebly creeping into use, in humble imitation 
of the French, and had made but slow progress — rarely 
attempted indeed, to be carried into practice, except by one 
individual — the talented and unfortunate Kempenfelt, who 
perished in the Royal George. After him, Howe seriously 
took them up, and never lost sight of those important 
objects, until he had completed a system which long bore 
the name of ‘ Howe’s Signals.^ In the perfecting of this 
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system he was indefatigable — whether on shore or afloat, 
theoretically or practically, this favourite and most useful 
object was uppermost in his mind. It is scarcely necessary 
to repeat, that Howe was professionally and characteristically 
bold, cool, and decisive — a thorough seaman in theory and 
practice — and his knowledge was conveyed to others mostly 
by mildness, persuasion, and the force of example. 

In tactics, and in discipline, St. Vincent was a disciple 
of Howe. In giving his opinion, on the expediency of a night 
action with a superior enemy, the former decided against it, 
on the ground of being, in such a case, deprived of the great 
advantage of Howe’s signals. In discipline the scholar may 
be said to have carried his mode of instruction beyond the 
master. Where Howe was patient, gentle, indulgent, and 
kind, by which he won the attachment of both Officers and 
seamen, St. Vincent was rigorous, peremptory, and resolute, 
rigidly maintaining, that the life and soul of naval discipline 
was obedience — ^his favourite word was obedienza. The one 
obtained his object by pursuing the suaviter in mode — the 
other by the fortiter in re. The mutinous seamen at Ports- 
mouth, but half subdued, were at once completely reduced to 
order, by the kind and gentle treatment of, and the confi- 
dence they placed in. Lord Howe. The mutiny in the fleet 
off Cadiz, no sooner sprung up, than it was crushed by the 
prompt and vigorous measures of Lord St. Vincent, whose 
determined and resolute conduct, on that occasion, was abso- 
lutely necessary to prevent that spirit of insubordination from 
spreading, which had manifested itself in many of the ships 
employed in blockading a distant and an enemy ^s port. 

These two gallant Admirals, pursuing different modes of 
attaining the same ends, and of very different temperaments, 
had the greatest respect and deference for each other. St. 
Vmcent always spoke of Howe in terms of the highest praise 
and regard. He used to say he was a man of few words, but 
what he said was always to the purpose, and well worthy to 
be remembered. The kindly feelings of men towards each 
other are frequently discovered in trifling incidents or expres- 
sions. Lord St. Vincent, on entering the breakfast-room, 
would often say, ^ Well, I have got on my blue breeches this 
cold morning ; Lord Howe wore blue breeches, and I love 
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to follow his example even in my dress/ ^ On the other 
hand, St. Vincent was considered by Howe as the first naval 
officer of his day. He was unquestionably a fearless and 
intelligent Commander, bold in design, and prompt in exe- 
cution, free in his opinions, generous, and charitable, with- 
out ostentation; a keen observer of mankind; indulgent 
to minor ofiences, severe in those of an aggravated nature. 
In politics he was a Whig, firmly attached to his party ; but 
his friends always maintained that he never allowed his poli- 
tical feelings to interfere with his professional duties. As an 
ofiicer, his talents were certainly of the highest order, and 
many excellent commanders were educated and brought for- 
ward xmder his auspices. With all this merit, which public 
opinion duly appreciated, he is said (by one who knew him 
well), to have affected, as well when afloat as under circum- 
stances on shore, the character of a blunt tar, obstinate in 
his resolutions, and rough in the manner of exercising his 
authority over the officers of his fleet ; but, notwithstanding 
this, the features by which he was best known in society was 
that of a refined courtier, smooth and complimentary in his 
address. His professional character, however, was steady 
resolution and firmness of purpose. 

The character and conduct of Nelson were widely diffe- 
rent from both of the above-mentioned officers. Without 
being a thorough seaman, he knew well how to stimulate 
exertions, and to animate zeal. He had the peculiar tact to 
make every officer, from the highest to the lowest, believe that 
his individual share in any enterprise contributed mainly to 
its success — ^thus giving encouragement and inspiring confi- 
dence to each in his own exertions. In the result, he was 
singularly fortunate : where he led, all were anxious to follow. 
Nelson was indeed a being sui generis — none but himself 
could be his parallel^ — and it may be feared he has left few 
of the same breed behind him. That he had his weak points 
cannot be denied, but what human being is exempt from 
them '> He has been unjustly compared with an Anthony, 

’ George 11 first gave to the Navy a fixed uniform diess. See anecdotes relat- 
ing to this subject in the Journal of the Bntish Aichseological Association, Vol. u 
p. 76, by Mr Planche, Mr, Bariow, Mr T C Crokei, and otheis, and also m 
Sir John Barrow's Life of Earl Howe, p. 68 
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ready to sacrifice the world to another Cleopatra — than which 
nothing can he more incorrect ; with one unfortunate excep- 
tion, which, in a moment of infatuation, has cast an indelible 
stain on his memory, he never suffered the deplorable influ- 
ence alluded to in any way to interfere with his professional 
duties.^ Whenever such demanded his presence, all pleasures 
and indulgences gave way ; neither those nor the least care 
of life occupied for a moment a share in his thoughts, A 
passionate and insatiable love of fame was the spur to Nel- 
son^s * noble mind/ To be ^ crowned with laurel, or covered 
with cypress^ — ^a Peerage, or Westminster Abbey ^ — Wictory, 
or Westminster Abbey — ^these were the wordsy the signal 
for each terrible conflict. He never anticipated defeat, but 
went into battle with the full conviction he was to con- 
quer or die. The words were the ebullition of that feelmg, 
which earned his feeble frame through exertions and ener- 
gies, that pothing short of his ardent and spiritual nature 
could have supported. The strength and elasticity of his 
mind got complete controul over bodily pain and infirmity. 
These, in the scale of human affliction, were to him as nothing, 
when in sight or pursuit of an enemy. An ambitious love of 
distinction, a thirst for the acquisition of honours, or a glori- 
ous death, was the ruling passion, and his destiny led him to 
experience them all. Conqueror of ^a hundred fights/ he 
died at last, as all true heroes would wish to do, in the arms 
of victory ' Howe, on the contrary, was exempt entirely 
from ambition of that kind. He was less of an egotist than 
almost any man m his station of life. The results of his 
actions were considered by him in no other light than as they 
affected his country ; he speaks only of the duty he owes to 
his King and his country, and to the good of the naval service. 
The Uarldom conferred on him was received with indifference ; 
the offer of a Marquisate was rejected as coming immediately 
from the Minister, in lieu of an honour promised by his Sove- 
reign ; but the Garter he considered as an ostensible mark of 
the Bang’s approbation, and the medal and chain equally so, 
and, therefore, felt it due to the Royal donor to wear them on 

* !For refutation of this so generally received opinion, seethe !Rreface, and Vol. i. 
Chapter IX. 
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all occasions. Thus it also was with Lord St* Vincent’s Star 
of the Bathj which he always wore on his morning as well as 
on his evening dress^ as an honourable distinction conferred 
for his services by his Sovereign. 

Howe sought for no pension nor any remuneration of a 
pecuniary nature for his long and meritorious services^ and 
murmured not at those who obtained rewards for deeds far 
less brilliant than his own. Tlie only complaint he appears 
ever to have uttered, was on account of the neglect of the 
Admiralty towards the more humble, but not less valuable 
instruments who had faithfully served under him* Of his 
military character there never was, nor could there be, but one 
opinion. His moral conduct through life, his love of truth and 
sense of justice, were universally admitted ; he was generous, 
humane, kind-hearted, and charitable , always manifesting an 
eagerness to do good. In politics, he was a Tory, but no 
party-man 5 a true patriol^ he was sensitively alive to the 
honour of his King and country. In one word, Lord Howe 
was a man in all the relations of social life— 

Integer Vitie Sceleiisque puius 

Lord Malmesbury- has an entry in his diary on the death 
of Lord Nelson, whom he thus describes : — 

He added to genius, valour and energy, the singular 
power of electrifying all within his atmosphere, and making 
them only minor constellations to this most luminous planet. 
The confidence he inspired in his followers, and the terror of 
his name to our enemies, are what make bis loss an irrepar- 
able one. Others may be great in many points j nay, admit 
but another, like himself, might appear again amongst the 
disciples he has formed, there would yet be wanting all he 
had dorte^ and all the circumstances of the times in which he 
did those wondrous deeds. Every victory was greater than 
the last. Every additional difficulty seemed only to bring 
out some new proof of the combination and powers of his 
mind, as well as the invincible force of his arms, and had he 
survived this last victory, the next and the next would have 

^ Pages 425-32. 

® Dianes and Correspondence of James Hams, First Earl of Malmesbuiy, 

4 vols 8vo. Lond 1844 
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still surpassed each other. All this is sorrow for ourselves ; 
but still more deeply do I regret that he cannot see the effect 
his death produced. Not one individual who felt joy at this 
victory^ so well-timed and so complete, but first had an in- 
stinctive feeling of sorrow^ not selfish sorrow^, (for it came 
before the reflection of the consequences of his loss to us), but 
the sorrow of affection and gratitude — for what he had done 
for us ; and the first regret was, that he who did the deed 
should be deprived of the enjoyment which he, above all other 
men, from his characterj would have derived from its effects. 

Could he have lived but long enough to have known that 
no victory^ not even his victories^ could weigh m the hearts 
of Englishmen against his most persevering life, it would have 
been some consolation. I never saw so little public joy. The 
illumination seemed dim, and, as it were, half clouded, by the 
desire of expressing the mixture of contending feelings. Every 
common person m the streets speaking of their sorrow 
for Mm ; and then of the victory. 

Collingwood^s letter (which is admirable) proves that it 
was his art to make all under him love him, and own his 
superiority, without a ray of jealousy. He never was a party 
man himself, and there was never a party in his fleets. All 
were governed by one mind^ and this made them invincible. 
He was a true patriot, which is nearly as rare a character as to 
be the hero he was. He had the aim and spirit of chivalry, 
and he was the most loyal subject , living and dying for his 
country, without reference to those who held the helm under 
that Sovereign, to whom, next to her, he considered himself 
most bound. This completes a character, which cannot, I 
fear, appear again in our time.’’^ 

The distinguished Nobleman just referred to, has also ano- 
ther paragraph relating to the death of Nelson, which is ^of 
exceeding interest : — 

On the receipt of the news of the memorable battle of 
Trafalgar I happened to dine writh Pitt, and it was naturally the 
engrossing subject of our conversation. I shall never forget 
the eloquent manner in which he described his conflicting 
feelings, 'when roused in the night to read Collingwood^s Dis- 


^ Vol IV. p 342 
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patches. Pitt observed, that he had been called up at various 
hours in his eventful life by the arrival of news of various 
hues ; but that, whether good or bad, he could always lay his 
head on his pillow and sink into sound sleep again* On this 
occasion^ however, the great event announced brought with it 
so much to weep over, as well as to rejoice at, that he could 
not calm his thoughts, but at length got up, though it was 
three in the morning,^^^ 

Nothing could exceed the public distress for the loss of 
Nelson. The glory of the victory of Trafalgar, and joy at the 
happy consequences that must necessarily follow upon shch 
an event, was a secondary consideration to the loss of the 
hero, and a feeling of exquisite tenderness and gratitude per- 
vaded eyeiy bosom* Deeply impressed with this feeling, 
Coleridge has finely observed : — 

When he died it seemed as if no man was a stranger to 
another : for all were made acquaintances by the rights of a 
common anguish. In the fleet itself, many a private quarrel 
was forgotten, no more to be remembered , many, who bad 
been alienated became once more good friends ; yea, many 
a one was reconciled to his very enemy, and loved, and (as it 
were) thanked him, for the bitterness of his grief, as if it had 
been an act of consolation to himself in an intercourse of 
private sympathy. The tidings arrived at Naples on the day 
that I returned to that city from Calabria : and never can I 
forget the sorrow and consternation that lay on every counte- 
nance. Even to this day there are times when I seem to sec, 
as in a vision, separate groups and individual feces of the pic- 
ture. Numbers stopped and shook hands with me, because 
they had seen the tears on my check, and conjectured that I 
was an Englishman; and several, as they held my hand, 
burst, themselves, into tears. And though it may awaken a 
smile, yet it pleased and affected me, as a proof of the good- 
ness of the human heart struggling to exercise its kindness in 
spite of piejudices the most obstinate, and eager to carry on 
its love and honour into the life beyond life; that it was 
whispered about Naples, that Lord Nelson had become a 
good Catholic before his death. The absurdity of the fiction 


^ Lord Fitzhariis’s Note Book, 1805 Vol iv. p 341. Note 
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is a sort of measurement of the fond and affectionate esteem 
which had ripened the pious wish of some kind individual 
through all the gradations of possibility and probability into a 
confident assertion believed and affirmed by hundreds 

The Hon. Captain Blackwood;, the bearer of the Dispatches 
of the Battle of Trafalgar to England, writes to his wife ; — 1 
am so depressed with both the public loss, and my own private 
loss in such a friend, that really the victory, and all the other 
advantages are lost in the mournful chasm,, and cause for 
sorrow in the death of this great and much loved hero. I can 
scarcely credit he is no more, and that we have, in sight of 
the Spanish shore, so complete and unheard-of a victory. No 
man ever died more gloriously, or more sincerely regretted. 
He was the bravest, most generous, kindest of men 

On the 8th of September, 1811, Sir James Mackintosh, 
according to his Diary (from which extracts are given by his 
son, m the Memoirs of the Life of his Father),^ finished the 
perusal of Clarke and McArthur^s Life of Lord Nelson. 

Finished Nelson^s Life. Let me now endeavour to say 
what I think of him as he onginally was, before he was sur- 
rounded by that blaze of glory, which makes examination 
impossible. He seems to have been born with a quick good 
sense, an affectionate heart, and a high spirit ; he was sus- 
ceptible of the enthusiasm either of the tender or the proud 
feelings ; he was easily melted or inflamed 5 to say that he was 
fearless, seems ridiculously unnecessary ; he was not merely 
averse to falsehood or artifice, but he was in the highest de- 
gree simple and frank. These qualities of his heart are not 
mentioned for the idle purpose of panegyric; however sin- 
gular it may sound, I will venture to affirm that they formed 
no small part of the genius of Nelson : they secured attach- 
ment and confidence, and they reconciled to him the feelings 
of other men — ^that great secret in the art of command, which 
reason alone can never disclose. His understandmg was 
concentrated on his profession ; and as danger must always 
excite where it does not disturb, it acted on his mmd, in the 
moment of action, with the highest stimulant power, and 
roused his genius to exertions greater than the languor of 


^ The Fnend, Essay vi 


® Vol 11 p. 135 
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tranquillity could have produced. Still, Windham certainly, 
and perhaps Fox, met Captain Nelson at Holkham, without 
suspecting that he was more than a lively and gallant officer. 

The nature of the service in the Mediterranean must have 
had an influence m expanding his character. He soon ob- 
tained a separate command, co-operating with an army acting 
on shore in situations full of military or maritime peril, calling 
forth all the resource, enterprise, and fortitude of an officer. 
The revolutionary character of the war had, doubtless, a 
powerful effect ; he saw thrones subverted, revolutions effected, 
counter-revolutions projected, the fate of governments and 
nations immediately effected by operations m which he had 
some share. Scarcely emerged from his retreat at his father^s 
parsonage, he began to negotiate with generals, ambassadors, 
and princes. If he had commanded a ship in a fleet on ordi- 
nary service, it is scarcely possible that his spirit should have 
been so much elevated, and his faculties so much strength- 
ened. He must already have become an extraordinary man, 
when he was selected by the stern and shrewd St, Vincent for 
that service, which terminated with such glory. 

In this progress it is easy to see, by his correspondence, 
how his mind climbed from height to height, till he reached 
the summit, where the grand images of his country and of 
glory presented themselves to his view, and kindled that fierce 
flame of enthusiasm which converted his whole soul into 
genius. His passion for glory extended even to the most 
trivial of its outward badges. All the pomps and vanities of 
the world retained their power over him. Neither pleasantry, 
nor speculation, nor the familiarity of rank and wealth, had 
weakened the force of these illusions. He had not lived in 
that society where wit makes the gratification of vanity ridi- 
culous, or where reason proves their emptiness, or where 
satiety rejects them with disgust ; he came forth from the 
most humble privacy. Fame, with all her marks, and praise 
from every source, worked with irresistible efficacy on his fresh 
and simple mind. The love of glory, and even of praise and 
of honours ; the indignant contempt of money ; the sincerity 
and ardour of his character, and the simplicity and energy of 
his sayings ; give him more the appearance of an ancient than 
a modern hero.^^ 
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Similar opinions to those now referred to have been very 
generally entertained and expressed of the character of 
Nelson; but it would be uncandid and unjust were I to 
omit making mention of three points which have often been 
alluded to as spots upon his otherwise irreproachable name ; 
these all refer to transactions at Naples. It is not without 
some degree of satisfaction^, founded, I trust, upon reasonable 
grounds, that I venture to hope what has been stated m Chap- 
ters VIIL and IX. of the first volume of this work, and the 
royal papers and letters therein printed, may tend to remove 
much of the opprobrium which has attached to Nelson, for 
his repudiation of the Treaty of Capitulation of the Castles 
Nuovo and Uovo, and the orders given in reference to the 
trial and execution of Francisco Caracciolo ; whilst I trust 
that the Supplementary Chapters on Lady Hamilton and Miss 
Horatia Nelson, will serve at least to palliate his conduct, 
though they may be insufficient to exculpate him from the 
charge of yielding, certainly under very pecuhar circum- 
stances, to the powerful fascinations of perhaps the most 
beautiful and interesting woman of the age in which she 
lived. 
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Emma Hamilton, <whose name has occurred so 

repeatedly in ^ preceding pages, and with whom Lord 
Nelson’s correspondence was principally iqaaintained, was of 
obscure birth, being the daughter of Henry Lyon or Lyons, 
a man living in a menial capacity at Preston, in the county of 
Lancashire. He dying when she was very young, her mother 
removed to Hawarden in Flintehire, and there maintained 
herself and fipnijy-l^^habibts of industry^ obvious that 

the education dm^%r mu4 hw^^bi^ at most 

trifling desd^ic^' and “^^ha^ whatev^ knowledge or ac- 
complishments she ,, attained were acquired in later years | 
and, as in ^e mm m most persons who are educated only 
advanced ^ jiever overcame the difficulties of ortho- 
gmphy: although shfe maintained an extensive correspondence 
with many persons of ?ery high station in society, and with 
many who wereipstingr&ed and will long be remembered in 
the world of attainments in science, arts, and 

literature, she nev^ ?^rnt to spell with accuracy, or to write 
with any degree of exactness. The precise date of her birth 
is unknown, but waf probably April 26th, 1764. The earlier 
period of her life was passed in servitude, and without means 
to cultivate her inteBe^Ctual faculties. She was first engaged 
in the capacity of nursery-maid in the family of Mr. Thomas 
of Hawarden, the brother-in-law of Mr, Alderman Boydell, 
and father of Mr. Honoratus Leigh Thomas, of Leicester- 
{>Iace, a distinguished Surgeon ; and she filled a similar situa- 
tion in the femily of Dr. Budd, to whom I was knowir, 
residing in Chatbam-place, Blackfriars, and one of the Physi- 
cians attached to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, It is not a 
little curious that at the time she was thus engaged in i&e 
femily Dr. Budd she had a fellow-servant, as housemaid, 
a companion, who afterwards became highly and deservedly 
popular as an actress at Drury Lane Theatre, the late 
Mrs. Powell, Among the papers now before me there is a 
VOL. II. 2 Q 
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letter^ from Mrs. Powell, which shews that a certain, though 
qualified, intimacy was kept up by those two adventurers of 
fortune; and it is" not a little singular to find that when Sir 
William Hamilton married Lady Hamilton, and that it was 
known to be their intention to be present at a perfoimance 
at Drury Lane Theatre, where a large audience was assem- 
bled to see this remarkable womdn, whose achievements, 
and whose conquests foimed a common theme of conversa- 
tion, the admiration of the house was shared by two beau- 
tiful women, the actress and the wife of the Minister whose 
early fortunes had thrown them together under such humble 
circumstances. Perhaps, at the time, this secret of their lives 
was known in the house only to themselves, and the feelings 
excited by this occurrence must necessarily have been of a very 
peculiar description. 

Quitting her servitude as nursery-maid, Emma is repoited 
to have engaged herself to a dealer in St. James’s Market, 
where, by her appearance and manners, she attracted the at- 
tention of a lady of fashion, and by her was withdrawn from 
her obscurity, and invited to a situation more congenial to her 
feelings and disposition. Here she had oppoi|wmties of reading 
the novels and romances of that day. This lady was visited 
by the fashionable world, and at her parties were numerous 
singers and other public performers, together with many of the 
writers for the stage. Emma has been known to express 
regret at the manner in which her time was here engaged. 
The reading of lomances and books of light intelligence and 
character, only served to fire her imagination, excite a love of 
display, and distract her attention from the duties belonging 
to those in her sphere of life. The acquaintances here formed, 
and the deluge of flattery with which she was overwhelmed 
soon overcame her reason, and led her into habits of dissi- 
pation 

By all who had acquaintance with her, and I have met with 
many in my own circle of friends to whom she was well known, 
she has been described as of great beauty, of voluptuous form, 

1 “ Dear Lady Hamilton, Soutliend, 

I cannot forbear writing a hne to inform your Ladyship I am at this place, 
and to tell you how much your absence is regretted by all ranks of people. 
Would to Heaven you were here to enliven this (at present) dull scene I have 
performed one night, and have promised to play six, but unless the houses are 
better must decline it Please to remember me most kindly to your mother and 
every one at Meiton, 

“ I am, dear Lady Hamilton, 

Your obliged. 


“ Janb Powell/^ 
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country life and the sports of the field, gave to her opportu- 
nities for the display of equestrian talent, for which she be- 
came very remarkable, and, as may be expected under such 
circumstances, she soon joined in scenes of dissipation, which 
led to a derangement of the Baronet’s resources, and a sepa- 
ration ensued. The manner, however, in which she deported 
herself to Sir Harry Featherstonhaugh, was such as to gain 
his esteem, for late in life he addressed letters to her of great 
propriety and good sense, and they evince the most respectful 
regaid. Bankrupt m virtue — unfitted to return to servitude — 
without adequate means of subsistence — she was now thrown 
upon the world, and endured many privations. Threatened 
to be ejected from her lodgings by her landlord, she was in- 
duced by an empiric of great notoriety, a Dr. Graham, 
then delivering lectures in the Adelphi, to exhibit herself 
under his auspices as a perfect model of health and beauty. 
Her appearance at the meetings of the quack doubtless led to 
the admiration of her form by artists, and thus their attention 
was directed towards her as a model for their works. From 
the altar of the ^ Goddess of Health ^ the transition to the 
studio of the Painter was easy, Romney, the Royal Aca- 
demician, equally fascinated by the powers of her mind and 
the symmetry of her form, selected her as the subject of 
many of his most esteemed paintings. When Hay ley was 
collecting materials for a life of Romney, he applied to Lady 
Hamilton, who seems to ha\e equally captivated both painter 
and biographer. 

The following is from the Biographer and Poet ; — 

My dear Lady Hamilton, 

looking over the letters of our dear departed Romney, 
it pleased me not a little to fiind my friend describing you as 
desirous that 1 should write a life of the artist, and expressing 
a \ery flattering wish that 1 should speak of you as /ns modeL 
He told me, with great truth at the time, that 1 had made 
some preparation for such a work, by taking from his own 
lips many incidents of his younger days. I am now endea- 
vouring to accomplish the affectionate desire of my friend 
in writing such a life of him, as I hope those wlio knew 
and loved him, as we did, may read with cordial satisfaction. 
You will oblige me infinitely by favouring me with a list of 
the various pictures (with their dates) which he finished or 
began from your lovely features in all their variations of 
character, 

“You were not only his model but his insjdrer^ and he 
truly and gratefully said, that he owed a great part of his 
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felicity^ as a painter, to the angelic kindness and intelligence 
with which you used to animate his diffident and tremulous 
spirits to the grandest efforts of art. If you have any letters 
ot his or verses of mine that may tend to illustrate his life^ 
by ascertaining the date of his productions, pray indulge me 
with copies of them ; for years of affliction and ill-health made 
me expect so little to survive my old fiiend, that I neglected 
to collect any materials for the work he wished me to exe- 
cute. 

It has pleased Heaven to restore to me a better state of 
health than I had reason to expect, and the best use I can 
make of it is to render affectionate justice to the talents and 
virtues of those departed companions, whose memory is justly 
dear to me. In celebrating our beloved Romney, it will 
gratify me exceedingly to have the fullest information from 
you, which may enable me, in recording his works, to express 
how justly you were the object of our united idolatry for your 
beauty, your talents, and your benevolence. Continue, ray 
dear Lady, to be kind, as you have ever been, to your affec- 
tionate admirer and sincere friend, 

W. Hayley. 

Felphan, near Chichester, May 17, 1804 

I am grown such a hermit, that I never wander to 
London ; but if you ever visit Bognor in the bathing season, 
you will be only a mile distant from my little marine cell, 
where I should be delighted to see and hear you ; and where 
I can entertain you with a sight of yourself in th^ee enchant- 
ing personages^ Cassandra^ Serena^ and Sensibility, These 
three ladies are all worth visiting^ whether the old hermit is 
so or not ; so pray come to see us whenever you can. 

Adieur 

In his Life of Romney, Hayley thus speaks of her : — 

“The high and constant admiration with which Romney 
contemplated the personal and mental endowments of this 
lady, and the gratitude he felt for many proofs of her friend- 
ship, will appear in passages from his letters describing some 
memorable incidents, when their recent and pleasing impres- 
sion on his mind and heart gave peculiar vivacity to his 
description. The talents which nature bestowed on the fair 
Emma, led her to delight in the two kindred arts of music 
and painting, in the first she acquired great practical ability; 
for the second she had exquisite taste, and such expressive 
powers as could furnish to an historical painter an inspiring 
model for the various characters, either delicate or sublime, 
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that he might have occasion to represent. Her features, like 
the language of Shakespeare^ could exhibit all the feelings of 
nature, and all the gradations of every passion with a most 
fascinating truth knd felicity of expression. Romney de- 
lighted in observing the wonderful command she possessed 
over her eloquent features, and through the surprising vicis- 
situdes of her destiny she ever took a generous pride in 
serving him as a model; her peculiar force and variations of 
feeling, countenance, and gesture, inspirited and ennobled the 
production of his art.”^ 

On the 19th of June, .1791, the Painter wrote to his 
Biographer, saying, At present, and the greatest part of 
the summer, I shall be engaged in painting pictures from the 
divine lady; I cannot give her any other epithet, for I think 
her superior to all womankind. 1 have two pictures to paint 
of her for the Prince of Wales.’’ And on the 7th of July 
following: — dedicate my time to this charming lady; 
there is a prospect of her leaving town with Sir William for 
two or three weeks. They are very much hurried at present, 
as every thing is going on for their speedy marriage, and all 
the woi Id following her and talking of her ; so that if she had 
not more good sense than vanity, her brain must be turned. 
The pictures I have begun are Joan of Arc, a Magdalen, and 
a Bacchante for the Prince of Wales, and another I am to 
begin as a companion to the Bacchante. I am also to paint 
a picture of Constance for the Shakespeare Gallery.’’® The 
Joan of Arc is described by Hayley as having a countenance 
of most powerful expression. The head was thought one of 
the finest that he ever painted from the features of his 
favourite model, and gave rise to a sonnet by Hayley 

* Life of George Romney, by W Hayley. Chichester, 1809, 4to. page 118. 

® Ibid, p 159. 

® Sonnet. 

“ A bright atonement soothes that injured shade, 

Who drew from Orleans her immortal fame , 

Hark ’ hear you not the heroine exclaim ^ 

' Now I renounce, by grateful honour swayed, 

My fix’d abhorrence of the English name 
Here I at last am woithily portrayed, 

And for this tribute to my glory paid, 

Forgive all past indignity and shame. 

No more I deem this ible a savage clime • 

Her chiefs to me were barbarously base, 

And Shakespeare, of her lofty baids the pnme, 

Drew a faint copy of my soul sublime 
But generous Romney, you my wiongs efface, 

And Cl own my deathless form with dignity and grace ’’ 
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In addition to the pictures above mentioned, Lady Hamil- 
ton was Romney’s model for Cassandra, a Wood Nymph, 
a Calypso, the Pythian Priestess on her Tripod, St. Cecilia, 
Serena, Sensibility, and, I think, Miranda. To those who 
are familiar with the features of Lady Hamilton it is not diffi- 
cult to trace his model m many other of the artistes fancy 
pictures. 

In August, 1791, Romney wrote to Hayley: In ray last 
letter I think I informed you that I was going to dine with 
Sir William and his Lady. In the evening of that day there 
were collected several people of fashion to hear her sing ; she 
performed, both in the serious and comic, to admiration both 
in singing and acting , but her Nina, surpasses every thing 
I ever saw, and, I believe, as a piece of acting, nothing ever 
surpassed it. The whole company were in an agony of sor- 
row : her acting is simple, grand, terrible, and pathetic."'^ 
Again, August 29, 1791 : “ She performed in ray house last 
week, singing and acting before some of the nobility with 
most astonishing powers : she is the talk of the whole town, 
and really surpasses evi ry thing, both in singing and acting, 
that ever appeared. Gallini o&red her two thousand pounds 
a-year, and two benefits, if she would engage with him ; on 
which Sir William said, pleasantly, that he had engaged her 
for life.”® 

During the period alluded to, in which she was supporting 
herself by turning to advantage, for the maintenance of life, 
that beauty of form with which nature had endowed her, she 
formed an acquaintance with an honourable member of Ae 
House of Warwick, Mr Charles Francis Greville, who saw 
her. and was immediately enamoured. This gentleman was 
well known for his taste in objects of art and vertu, probably 
derived from his communication with his uncle. Sir William 
Hamilton. No regular attempt at the cultivation of Emma^s 
powers was undertaken, until she formed her connexion with 
Mr. Greville. He placed her under the tuition of various in- 
structors, and in music she rapidly attained a wonderful per- 
fection. Mr. Greville took her one night to Ranelagh, and 
there, exhilarated by the admiration bestowed on her form and 
manners, she became so excited, that she ventured, in public, 
to display her vocal powers, and thereby called forth the most 
rapturous applause. Mr. Greville had gone farther than he 
had intended, and became alarmed at her fondness for 
adulation, and ventured to reproach her for her indiscretion. 
She retired to her room, threw off the elegant attire in which 


^ Ibid, p 162 


® Ibid. p. 165 
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she was clothed, and presenting herself before him in a plain 
cottage dress, proposed to relieve him of her presence. ^ This 
act, however, served only the more securely to bind him in his 
chains, and a reconciliation took place. By her connexion 
with Mr. Greville, she is reported to hare had three children, 
named Eliza, Ann, and Charles. She always passed for their 
aunt, and took upon herself the name of Harte, In the splen- 
did misery m which she lived, she hastened to call to her her 
mother, to whom she was through life most affectionate and 
attentive, and she passed by the name of Cadogan 

In 1789, the changes produced by the French Revolution, 
operated upon Mr. Greville’s affairs, and he was under the 
necessity of reducing ijis establishment and making arrange- 
ments with his creditors. A separation became necessary. 
The Right Honourable Sir William Hamilton, K.B., and 
Ambassador to his Britannic Majesty at Naples, but now 
in London, at this time (probably not before) became ac- 
quainted with her, was passionately attached to her, and pre- 
vailed upon her to accompany him to Naples, whither she 
went, together with her mother, and he devoted still further 
attention to the cultivation of her mind and accomplishments. 
It IS only charitable to suppose Sir William to have been igno- 
rant of his nephew^s connexion with Emma, but there have 
not been wanting reports, that the condition of the engage- 
ment between Sir William, and the lady, was the payment of 
his nephew’s debts. Sir William Hamilton was a native of 
Scotland, born in 1730, and was Minister at Naples for the 
loisjg period of thirty-six years. He was a distinguished anti- 
Mary, remarkable for his taste in, and appreciation of the 
Fine Arts He possessed, also, scientific acquirements, and 
had some knowledge of mineralogy. He was a Trustee of the 
British Museum, a Fellow of the lioyal Society, and a Vice- 
President of the Society of Antiquaries. He was, also, a 
distinguished Member of the Billetanti Club, and appears 
among the portraits, in their room of meeting, at the Thatched 
House Tavern. A portrait of him by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
one of his intimate friends, may be seen in the National 
Gallery. He is known as an author by his works.^ With 
the King of Naples, he was a great favourite, and largely 

* Antiquit^s Etrusques, Grecqu^s, et Romames, tiroes du Cabinet de M. Ha- 
milton , with Introductory Dissertations in English and Eiench, by M D^Harcan- 
ville, Naples, 1766-^5. 4 vols. folio. A smaller edition was published at 
Paris, m 1787j in 5 vols 8vo by M David. 

Observations on Mount Vesuvius, Mount -<Etna, and other Volcanoes of the Two 
Sicilies, London, 1772, 1774, 8vo 
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shared with him the enjoyment of the chase and other sports, 
to which the Sovereign is well known to have been egregioasly 
addicted. 

Already familiaiised to the studies of the painter, and 
according to Romney, and his biographer, no mean judge of 
the arts ; with Sir William, she had, in Italy, many opportu- 
nities of displaying her taste, of improving herself, and also of 
imparting her knowledge. This she is said to have practically 
evinced, for with a common piece of stuff, she could so arrange 
it, and clothe herself, as to offer the most appropriate repre- 
sentations of a Jewess, a Roman matron, a Helen, Penelope, 
or Aspasia.^ No character seemed foreign to her, and the 
grace she was in the habit of displaying^ under such represen- 
tations, excited the admiration of all who were fortunate 
enough to have been present on such occasions. The cele- 
brated Shawl Dance, owes its origin to her invention ; but it 
is admitted to have been executed by her with a grace and 
elegajice, far surpassing that with which it has ever been ren- 
dered on the stage of any of our theatres. 

Under the tuition and governance of Sir William Hamilton, 
she improved so greatly, and obtained such complete sway 
over him, that he resolved upon making her his wife. They 
came to England, and on the 6th of September, 1791, she 
writing the name of Emma Harte, he married her at the 
Church of St. George, Hanover Square, resolving to return 
with her to Naples, that she might there be recognised by the 
Neapolitan Court. But prior to quitting London to return to 
Naples, she was doomed to experience disappointment; for 
although she had, through the position of Sir William Ha- 
milton, and his high connexions, together with her own attrac- 
tions and accomplishments, gained admission into a very high 
circle of society, she was very properly refused admission to 
the Court of St. James’s, which Sir William, in vain, endea- 
voured most assiduously to effect. In the society, however, in 

Campi Phlegreei , or Observations on tbe Volcanoes of the Two Sicihes, English 
and French, Naples, 1776-7, 2 vols. folio. A Supplement being an account of 
the Great Eruption of Mount Vesuvius, in August, 1779, folio. 

Various Papers in the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society, and in 
the Archseologia of the Society of Antiquaiies 

Sir William Hamilton died at the age of 72, on the 6th of April, 1803 His 
estates at Swansea, which he acquued hy his former wife, were willed to his 
nephew, Charles F GreviUe, with a charge of ^700 per annum, as an annuity to 
Lady Hamilton, for her life He was huned at Milford Haven, m Pembrokeshire, 
and from a letter before me from Mr Greville to Lady Hamilton, Apnl 7, 1807, 
it appears that Lady Hamilton, presented to the chapel at Milford, a piece of 
the wreck of L^Onent, the French vessel that was blown up at the Battle of 
the Nile ^ See Vol i. p. 406, an^e 
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which she now rnoved^ she became distinguished for her great 
accomplishments, and the dulness of fashionable life was 
greatly relieved by her displays as a singer, and as an actress. 
The admiration she excited was universal. Mr. Richard 
Payne Knight, writing to Lady Hamilton, January 21st, 1795, 
says, “ I frequently see and hear from Loid Moira. He is 
among the most constant and fervid of your admirers ; for 
he scarcely ever writes or converses without saying something 
in your commendation. The having heard you sing, he 
reckons an epoch in his life, and often sap, that you gave him 
ideas of the power of expression in music, which he should 
never otherwise have conceived.^^ 

It is said, that at first, upon the return of Sir William to 
Naples, there was some difficulty in the way of her introduction 
to the Queen, not having been received at the Court of her 
own country ; that, however, vras soon removed, and in a short 
time, she maintained the most confidential intercourse with 
her Majesty. That the Queen of Naples, should have become 
intimately attached to Lady Hamilton, cannot be a matter 
of surprise, when we recollect the calamities hfer family had 
sustained by the French Revolution. To seek consolation 
in the bosom of the wife of the English Minister, the Minister 
of that country which almost stood alone in its opposition to 
the principles and conduct of the French Revolution, seems 
natural. Friendship is often created by sympathetic asso 
ciations, called foith under the pressure of affliction, and 
is sustained by the consolations of hope, derived from them. 
There are many letters in my possession, from the Queen 
of Naples to Lady Hamilton, breathia^: the most ardent at* 
tachmeiit, the most unbounded friendship, and expressing 
eternal gratitude to her. The following letter, accompanied 
by a portrait of the Dauphin, will be read with interest:— 

** February 9, 1793 

My dear Lady, 

“ I am very grateful for the interest jou took respecting 
the execrable deed the infamous French have committed 
I send you the portrait of that innocent child, who implores 
assistance, vengeance, or if he is also sacrificed, his ashos, 
united to those of his parents, cry to the Eternal for speedy 
retribution ; I rely the most on your generous nation to 
accomplish it. Pardon the^e disti acted sentiments, of my 
afflicted heart, your attached friend, 

Charlotte.”^ 


* The Queen of Naples, who exeicised so much influence upon, and took so 
active a part in the pohtical aft’airs of the kingdom, as detailed in many of the 
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Sir William Hamilton was remarkable for the hospiteble 
manner in which he received visitors at his mansion, and the 


letters printed in the preceding biography, was Maxia Caroline, daughter of 
Maria Theresa of Anstna, known as one of the handsomest women of her day, 
and descended from the Counts of Hapsburgh Her husband, Francis Duke of 
Lorraine and Bar, commonly known as Francis the First, Emperor of Germany, 
was also very handsome, and they had many children, among whom may he 
mentioned Joseph IL, Leopold II , Maximilian, Feidmand, Caiohne, Marie 
Antoinette, Mama Amelia, Christina, Marianna, and Ehzabeth 

On the accession of Charles III. to the throne of Spam, October 5th, 1759, 
Ferdinand, his son, who was born January 12th, 1751, ascended the throne of 
Naples, and April 7th, 1768, married Maria Carohne of Austria She partook 
in no little degree of the beanty of ber mother, and shared with her also in pnde 
and haughtmcss, which has been attributed to the tmtion she received at the 
Austiian Court All, however, admit her to have possessed a mascubne under- 
standing, to have had gieat natural and acquired powers of mmd, a cool bead m 
council, and great knowledge of men and manners 

Geneial Pepe says (Memoiis, Vol i p 9), that ‘‘although in the prime of 
youth, her mind was of the most powerful stamp, and her wit of the highest 
order. By nature she was both proud and haughty, and she nourished withm her 
bosom the most inordinate love ot power ” Of Feidmand, he says — “■ He was 
both by nature and education weak, strongly addicted to pleasure, and utterly 
incapable of opposing himself to the strong mind of the young Queen, who soon 
discovered the character of her husband He further says, She soon claimed 
the nght of sitting m the State Council, and of having a voice m its deliberations ** 
To tins, it must be observed, she was entitled by the laws of Naples, having given 
birth to a son This had been established from 1776, and was m conformity with 
the marriage treaty Ferdinand IV is well known to have thought of bttle else 
than pleabure, principally derived at excursions m hunting Sir Wilham Hamilton 
says m a letter, what is expressed by Lord Nelson in another to the same effect * 

The King has killed eighty-one animals of one sort or other to-day, and amongst 
them a wolf and some stags He feU asleep in the coach, and awaking told me 
he had been dreaming of shooting One would have thought he had shed blood 
enough ” Sir John Acton is reported to have said of Ferdinand, that he was a 
good sort of man, because nature had not supphed him with the faculties necessary 
to make a had one. 

The Queen gave more attention to state business than her husband The 
active part she took, and the knowledge of the power she possessed is shewn by 
her letters in these volumes, and by the letter Napoleon Buonaparte addressed to 
her Great hatred was entei tamed between these two Sovereigns, Buonaparte 
calling the Queen “ Fredegonda,”^ and she him, “ Mmdeier of Pnnces, and 
Corsican tyrant '' The condition of Naples duimg the whole of the revolu- 


^ Fredegonda was mistress, and afterwards wife of Chilpenc I. King of the 
French, in the middle of the sixth century, whose reign was remarkable for cruelty, 
to which he is said to have been instigated by Fredegonda, who was also suspected 
of causmg the assassination of the King himself See, Sismondi Histoire des 
FrauQais, tom i p 371 
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fascinating powers of Lady Hamilton, tended much to render 
the society agreeable and entertaining. His Royal Highness 

tionary period, was very remarkable Botta, an excellent authority, m his ** His- 
tory of Italy during the Consulate and Empire of Napoleon Buonaparte/^ says 

In coming to speak of Naples, I know not how to furnish mysolf with adequate 
expressions , for the people are like the climate, on the one side an extreme of 
benevolence, that borders on ideal virtue, on the other an extreme of hatred that 
borders on ferocity j conspiracies, civil war, foreign wais, conflagrations, devasta- 
tion, treachery, executions of the virtuous, and of the intamous , but the sword 
of the executioner fell more frequently on the just than the unjust. To these we 
must add acts of heroism, of invincible courage, of perfect friendship even m 
misfortune, civic moderation even in want, the gentlest thought of happy humanity, 
the purest desires for the common good , now a kingdom agitated by conspiracies, 
now a republic contammated by rapine, now a kingdom full of cruelty, and now 
the theatre of rapine also j Ferdinand twice driven away, again restored , a re- 
public the slave of Prance, a monarchy the slave of England , a republic esta- 
blished by force through the agency of a soldier, a monarchy restored by force 
through agency of a priest the first accomplished by an immense slaughter 
of Lazzarom, the latter by an equal number of republicans The same individuals 

who had fawned on Championnet the republican, and on Ferdinand the king, now 
crouched to the monarch Joseph , and on the other side might be beheld on the 
same field the cross of Clinst in close alliance with the ciescent of Mahomet 
Altogether these things form a tale so marvellous, that when the eyes and the cars 
of those who have seen them, and have heard them, shall be closed, none (*ould 
be found to give them credit, were not testimonies multiplied by the pi ess ** — 
(Vol. u p. 25 ) 

The course of affairs in Naples up to the time of the battle of Trafalgar has 
been traced in the preceding pages Lord CoUmgwood visited Palermo, after tho 
death of Lord Nelson, whom he succeeded as Commander-in-chief m the Mediter- 
ranean. He gives a melancholy picture of the state of Sicily, Calabna, and 
Naples. Of the first he says, “ It is as weak as it can be. It is a kingdom that 
has nothmg in it which constitutes the strength of a country; but divided 
councils ; a king, who ouffht to rule, a queen who will, no army for its defence ; 
its military works ruinous j without revenue, except just enough to support its 
gaieties ; a nobihty without attachment to a court, where foreigners find a pre- 
ference; and a people, who, having nothmg beyond then daily earnings, are 
indifferent as to who rules them, and look to a change foi an amelioiation of their 
condition Every cause of weakness in a country is to be found here , factions 
alone are abundant ” Of the King he speaks as having the appeal ance and 
manner of a worthy, honest country gentleman, living generally in the country, 
and amusing himself in planting trees and shooting The Queen he describes to 
he penetrating into the souls and minds of every body that comes near her, 
would be thought a deep politician, yet all hei schemes miscarry 

The bleach of neutrality on the part of Ferdinand, m admitting an English 
and Russian force into Naples m November, 1805, during the absence of 
General St Cyr, m Upper Italy, (iariying on operations with Maishal Massena, 


Cardinal Ruffo. 
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the Duke of Sussex and Mrs. Billington were of those parties^ 
and I have often heard from his Royal Highness and others 

induced Buonaparte to issue a proclamation declaring the Bourbon dynasty tohaye 
ceased to reign in Naples. This was enforced by an army of not less than 60,000 
men, against whom resistance was hopeless. Joseph Buonaparte was named by 
his brothei, King of Naples. Ferdinand quitted his regal seat of Naples, 
January 23, 1806, and retired to Sicily, the Queen however remained until 
Fehiuary 11th, when she with her daughters fled to join the King. On the 15th, 
Joseph Buonaparte enteied Naples and assumed the reins of government. The 
Hereditary Prince Francis, and the Pnnce Leopold, had been sent by Ferdinand, 
the one into the Abruzzi, the other into Calabria to rouse the people, but although 
there was no deficiency of loyalty on the part of the peasantry, there was a want 
of means, which rendered them powerless Upon the death of Sir John Acton, 
the Chevalier Medici succeeded as Minister of Finance He was a man odious to 
the Sicihans, from his arbitrary character, and his being a Neapohtan, but he 
pleased Queen Caroline, who, according to Botta, “ alone, uncontammated by the 
general weakness of the nobles and the people, compensated by the boldness of 
her character for its fierceness '' She never rested from disturbing the Napoleonic 
dynasty in Naples. She abetted the English in every thmg in her power, to render 
the J acobin government turbulent and insecure The acts consequent upon this state 
of things, are marked by the greatest atrocity and cruelty Thousands were massa- 
cred, Sicilians and Calabrians, and England, as a Power called to defend the people, 
could not escape a portion of the odium excited by the enoi mities which took place. 
Sicily by her part m these transactions, became weaker, receiving less defence from 
England. The Queen had become exceedingly unpopular, and England found it 
necessary to dehberate tm the condition of affairs and apply a remedy to such dis- 
orders The Duke of Ascoli, a feeble man, worthy associate of Ferdmand, having the 
same foibles and weakness of character, was made Prime Minister, by which the 
Queen obtained a further control or ascendancy over the King, and was the better 
enabled to repress any desire on his part to exeicise his anthonty in opposition to 
her will Public money was shametully lavished on Neapolitans and Calabrese, 
and great discontent prevailed among the Sicilians They appeared to reap no 
advantage by a most profligate expenditure, occasioned by different expeditions, 
directed against Castel-J-Mare, Procida, Ischia, and Capn. The treasury was 
nearly e\hausted, the money taken from Naples to Paleimo in the flight of the 
Koyal family was expended, and the Queen, as a last resource, pawned her dowry 
jewels for a sum of about ^5000 sterling. England at this time paid to the 
Sicihan Court ^300,000 steiling in yearly subsidy, and no apparent benefit 
resulted from such an enormous expenditure. Suspicion arose that the money was 
dispensed in payments to Neapolitan spies and Calabrian homicides, and the cha- 
racter of the English nation began to suffer under such imputations It was clear 
that the support of such an Ally produced disrespect, and it was thought necessary 
to dispossess the Queen of her authonty, and thus put an end to such a state of 
affairs In vam did England endeavoui by constitutional means, through the 
Sicilian Parhament, which had been convoked by the King m 1810, to remedy 
these evils. In this Parhament the Chevalier Medici had gained over to him the 
Commons and the Cleigy, but he had neglected the Barons, which as a body was 
the most powerful, and they opposed themselves to his measures Amongst these, 
most conspicuously shone the Prince of Belmonte, who had by the machinations 
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of Lady Hamilton and Mrs Billington. 

of Medici endured exile from court. Belmonte was both noble and wealthy ; a 
man issuing from a distinguished hneage, and possessing much influence Neither 
was he deficient in abihty or wanting m generosity. His good qualities were, 
however, counterbalanced by great pnde He became the leader ot the Barons, 
and was determined to avenge himself of Caroline and Medici By his moans, 
Parliament gi anted but small taxes in augmentation to the donatives ; thoso 
being paid unwillmgly by the Sicilians, and great dissatisfaction expressed. Tho 
Barons, by their conduct in suppressing irregularities and punibhmg offenders, rose 
into great favour with the people, and obtained much credit Medici resigned his 
office, and was succeeded by a Sicilian, who proved ignorant of state affairs. He 
soon fell into disgrace, the taxes were with great difficulty collected, and tho 
desperate state of affairs rendered it necessary to summon a second Pailiament. 
The Court were not more successful with this assembly than the former, they re* 
fusix^ to grant larger amounts Tommasi, who had been called to the Royal 
councils, suggested some expedients to reheve the Government from the embarrassed 
condition m which it was placed, but they failed of success, and even aggravated 
the discontent. Botta says, The Q.ueen, who, although she deserved praise for 
her firmness, mented censure for the means she employed, and the end she pro- 
posed, followed her ufaual hne of conduct The Baions weie equally *bteady, nor 
were they men to let occasions pass them The English now mterpobod j for they 
saw that the courses followed by tho Government favoured tho dobigns of the 
French, by rousing the lU-will of the people , and as they liad proved that it was 
useless to give advice to the Q,ueen, they were resolved to avail themselves of the 
new aspect which affairs had taken " (Vol n p 330 ) 

A remonstrance to the King was presented by the Barons against two edicts 
which had been issued contrary to the pnnciples of the Sicilian Constitution, as 
to the right of levying money. The Queen was resolute in her opposition to the 
Barons, and even prevailed upon tho King to have them arrested. The Prince of 
Belmonte, the Princes of Aci, of Villamora, of Villa Franca, and the Puke of 
Anjou, were conducted to different islands and ill treated. Unable to control 
the Queen or suppress the anger of the people, the English made attempts by an 
union with the Barons to lule the island Lord Amherst was at this time the 
British Ambassador, and he was recalled, that his place might be filled by one of 
a more indomitable spint, which was found in the person of Lioid William Ben- 
tinck. He immediately commenced negotiations with the Queen, and was met 
by her Majesty with her usual fiimness and ability In vam did he lopicsent to 
her the dangers with which she was environed, and the necessity of letormmg 
abuses which existed, which endangeiednot only the administration but tho con- 
stitution of the kingdom He demanded the revocation of the offensive edicts, tho 
libeiation of the five Baious, and impiessed upon hei tho deteinuuaiiou of com- 
pelling submission to those conditions, should they be rejected. Her obstinacy was 
increased as hei pride was offended — she declared that Caioline and not Bentinck 
was sovereign, and wished to know by what right he obti uded himself into the affairs 
of the kingdom , intimating that he must have exceeded his credentials. She went 
so far as to demand the pi eduction of his mandate for inteiforing in the govern- 
ment of the kingdom of Sicily She told him to confine himself to the duties of 
an Ambassador, and not to airogate to himself the functions of a Piimc Mimster 
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occasion of his being sent by Lord Hood with dispatches for 

or a King, Lord William had indeed gone beyond his instructions, and although 
unable to produce his authority for such an exercise of power, he replied, that if 
not possessed of the required mandate he would soon get one, and accordingly 
prepared to put his threats into practice Perceiving her danger, the Queen re- 
solved upon again seeing the Ambassador, but no conciliatory measure on either 
side was the result of the interview, and they parted, the Ambassador declai mg, 
as he withdrew from the royal presence, either, a Constitution or a Revolution ** 

He quitted Sicily, returned to London, and in three months was again in Sicily, 
vested with ample powers to carry his threat mto execution. He had the com- 
mand of aU the English troops m the island He endeavouied to persuade 
the Queen to submission, but she was inflexible , and at length he declared he 
would arrest both thelCmg and Queen and send them to England, leavmg the son 
of the Hereditary Pnnce Don Prancisco, then a child of only two years of age, to 
govern under a Regency, to be composed of the Duke of Orleans, and the Prmce 
of Belmonte No less than 12,000 troops were brought from all paits into the 
vicinity of Palermo. The Queen summoned her Council, declared she would not 
yield to foreign domination, and determined upon repelling force by force The 
Sicilian troops were however ineflScient and unfit to be trusted , they were with- 
out clothing, rations or arms, and the issue of such an unequal contest, could there- 
fore easily be calculated Carohne was compelled to submit to the decision of her 
Council, and she withdrew to one of her country seats, at a short distance from 
the capital Lord William Bentmck, thus successful in his endeavours, soon pre- 
vailed upon the King to resign the royal authority in favour of his son, the Here- 
ditary Prmce, as Vice-General of the kingdom Lord William was elected Captain- 
General of Sicily, by which he united the command of the nation and the British 
force, and thus defeated the machinations of Buonaparte, in his views upon Sicily. 
The Barons were recalled, the Ministers of Caroline dismissed, the edicts relating 
to the levying of money annulled, Belmonte made Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Villamora, of Finance, and Aci, of the Marine The people rejoiced, and the 
fortunes of Sicily appeared to be retrieved Many judicious measures were 
adopted, the executive power was vested m the King alone, whose person was 
regarded sacred and inviolable, the judges weie made independent of the Parlia- 
ment and the King, the Ministers held responsible The Senate was divided into 
two chambers, the Peers and the Commons, the latter elected by the people, the 
former such as were ennobled by the King In the King was vested the pow^^r of 
summomng Parliament, which he was bound to do once in every year , an ample 
revenue was secured to him by the nation, which took upon itself the administra- 
tion of the crown lands Person and property could only be afibcted through the 
operation of the laws as sanctioned by Parliament, judicial forms were established, 
and other measures approaching those of the Bntish constitution weie made as far 
as applicable to Sicily, in promotion of the public good This Constitution gave 

great satisfaction Aft r many difficulties, and with much hesitation, the King 
divested himself of h.s regal authority, and his son, the Prmce Vicar, ratified 
the decrees. The Queen is reported to have endeavouied to create confusion, 
and has been accused of vanous plots to disturb the public peace, and even 
endanger the lives of the Senatois. The evidence is wanting sufficiently to 
substantiate those chaiges. Lord William Bentmck at length succeeded in 
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Sir William, to obtain troops from Naples to assist in the pre- 
Sertation of Toulon. Reference has been already made to the 

removing the Gtueeu from the vicmity of the Govemment to Castelvetrano, a dis- 
tance of sixty miles from Palermo, and only awaited the spring to send her to 
Vienna. 

A Lady of rank, who published, "Venice under the yoke of Prance and of 
Austria, states that Queen Caroline was confined at Palermo, and that a ship was 
ordered to be got ready to convey her from the island ; this was an order from the 
Bntish Commander-m -chief, in consequence of its having been discovered that 
the Queen had been concerned in a plot for the betrayal of the island and the Biitish 
troops into the hands of the French ! Her Majesty denied the truth of the 
allegations made against her, and insisted that she had given the English no 
reason for so acting, excepting that of continuing to govern, as she ever had done 
before she came to the island. Havmg disposed of all her jewels, she retired to 
the mountains, raised a party of peasants, and resolved upon recovermg her former 
situation as an mdependent Queen, and to resist the banishment proposed by a 
Power she had called m to protect her ^mst the aggression and violence expe- 
rienced from another quarter. The situa|ion she chose as her retreat was a 
mountainous one, occupied scarcely by any but goats She collected together 
800 or 900 men with instruments of husbandry only, as defensive or offensive 
weapons. Here she resolved to oppose Lord William Bentmck, and would accept 
of no terms of conciliation , she declared, that the King's restoration to power, and 
the total evacuation of Sicily by the British troops, were the only terms to 
which she would hsten. She respected the Enghsh as Allies, but would not 
acknowledge them as masters. Lord William Bentmck ordered a suflSicient 
number of troops to surround her place of refuge, and reduce her to submission. 
She was compelled to yield, and was^confined m a palace a short distance from 
Palermo, and carefully watched, to prevent mtiigue or further opposition. She 
was shipped off to the toman Islands, thence to Constantinople, and so on to 
Austna 

Soon after the deposal of the Queen, the King Ferdinand, it is cox^ectured, 
upon the urgent entieaties of the Queen, came unexpectedly to Palermo one 
mormng, announced the perfect recovery of his health, and commanded a Pro- 
clamation to be posted up throughout Ihe city, ordering Ts Dmm to be per- 
formed m all the churches for his convalescence, i evoking his son^s authority, 
and proclaiming his own resumption of the Government The Duke of Oi leans was 
sent by Lord WiUiam Bentmck immediately, to acquaint the King, that his 
palace would be surrounded by cannon, and himself made prisonei, and held 
responsible for all the mischief that might ensue, unless he immediately withdrew 
from the capital The 2b Bmm was relinquished, and the King departed. 

The King became an object of contempt with his people, but the Queen was 
looked upon in another view, for it was held by them, that aho had never been 
favouiable to placing them under the power of a foreign yoke. The determined 
conduct on the part of Lord William Bentmck, prevented any serious conse- 
quence ansmg from this unexpected movement The step taken, however, 
rendered the removal of the Queen more than ever necessary, and means were 
immediately taken to convey her from Sicily After adverse winds and many 
hardships she reached Vienna, was soon after taken suddenly ill, and expiied, 
September 7th, 1814 Thus terminated the life of this extraordmary woman. 
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reception given to Nelson by tlie King and Hoyal family, and 
also by Sir William and Lady Hamilton.^ From an expression 
in one of Nelson’s letters to his wife, it has been endeavoured 
to be shewn that that unfortunate passion, which at a later 
period so lamentably predominated, had at this time its com- 
mencement; but there is no authority to justify a belief that 
an ardour beyond that which would naturally be lighted up in 
the bosom of a man of Nelson^s simplicity and character, full 
of devotion to the interests of his country and the preservation 
of national honour and glory, had at this period any existence. 

The correspondence of Nelson with his wife, and the style of 
address maintained by him in his communications to Lady 
Hamilton, even beyond 1798, when the battle of the Nile had 
been fought, forbid any such suspicion. By an extract from the 
Letter Book of Nelson already quoted (Vol. i. p. 126), it appears 
that through the exertions of Lady Hamilton, she obtained from 
the Queen of Naples a letter which gave permission to Nelson 
to water and victual ihe British fleet at Syracuse, and thus 
enabled him to seek out the French fleet, and fight the 
battle of the Nile. As it is principally upon tl)e strength and 
importance of this service that he left in his will Lady 
Hamilton's claims upon the country to the notice of the 

The lady of rank before referred to, who had been presented to Caroline when 
Queen reigning in Naples, saw her after she had been sent off for the Ionian 
Islands. At Zante, this lady, upon being ushered into the royal presence, offered 
as usual to kiss her Majesty^s hand, which was remarkably handisome. Upon 
seeing her intention the Queen withdrew it, saying, No, the ceremony would 
now be a mockery of royalty, and an insult to my present condition. The 
daughter of Maiia Theresa — a wanderer and an outcast — must no longer receive 
those maiks of distinction which were the prerogatives of the Queen of Naples. You 
behold me now in a very different situation to that in which you first saw me, when 
you presented me with the letters of my dear murdered sister.'' (Vol. u. p. 71.) 
This remark naturally affected the lady much, and the Queen continued j “ Do 
not Imagine I mean to offend you I know your respectful attentions are directed to 
my person , for, certainly, they cannot be interested at this moment, as I am no 
longer in a situation to reward you as such, attention ments, but, when I reflect, 
that the only foreign nation for which I had a sincere regard has thus insulted me, 
and what is still worse, ruined me m the esteem of many of my friends, by 
calumniating me m the eyes of all Europe, I cannot help feeling a pleasure at the 
sight of one of that nation who, I am sure, will do me justice " 

It IS sufficient to add, that the good effects promised by Lord Wilham Ben- 
tiuck's Constitution, were not realized according to the expectations entertained, 
and that Feidmand, upon his lestoration to the thione of Naples, in 1814, 
abohshed the Sicilian Constitution, without exciting either the opposition or 
regret of the people Ferdinand, King of Naples, died of an attack of apoplexy, 
January 4th, 1825 

^ See anU^ Vol i p 40 

VOL. II. 2 R 
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Government^ it is proper here to state her case somewhat in 
detail 

Immediately after the marriage of Sir William and Lady 
Hamilton, they departed for Naples. Arrived at Paris, they 
waited upon the Queen of France, then at the Tuilleries, who 
entrusted to Lady Hamilton the last letter she wrote to her 
sister, the Queen of Naples, a ciicumstance which naturally 
tended to attach the Queen to her, and probably led to an 
ascendancy in her esteem, which Lady Hamilton endeavoured, 
in every possible way, to turn to the advantage of the British 
interest. When Lord Hood had taken possession of Toulon, 
as above stated, and Sir John Jervis (afterwards Earl of St. 
Vincent) was employed upon the reduction of Corsica, the 
latter, who regarded and styled her the Patroness of the Navy, 
* waa in the practice of writing to Lady Hamilton for every 
thing he required from Naples, and m his hirers to her he 
admits that the assistance she rendered him in these various 
services, contributed much, by the promptness with which it 
was afforded, to facilitate the reduction of that island. The 
influence of Lady Hamilton with the Queen operated favour- 
ably upon the King, who thereby became so opposed to 
French interests, and so attached to the English, that it was 
common^ to them both to say that Lady Hamilton had “ De- 
Bourbonized them, and made them all English.” By the 
cultivation of this influence, and untiring watchfulness to pro- 
mote British inleiests, Lady Hamilton ascertained that a 
courier had brought to the King of Naples a private letter 
from the King of Spain, and such was her zeal for the inte- 
rests of her country, and so great was her power with the 
Queen, that she absolutely prevailed upon her Majesty to 
abstract this communication from the King’s possession. Upon 
examination it was found to contain the King of Spain’s deter- 
mination to withdraw from the coalition into which he had 
entered, and join the French against England. At this time 
Sir William Hamilton was lying dangerously ill, and unable 
to attend to his duties ; but Lady Hamilton prevailed on the 
Queen to permit her to take a copy of the letter, and she im- 
mediately dispatched it by a messenger to Lord Grenville, 
taking the then very necessary precautions to insure its safe 
transit, to effect which cost her about £ 400 , which she paid 
out of her own private purse. 

The following Letters from the Queen to Lady Hamilton 
exhibit her great attachment to England ; — 

My very dear Lady, Apni 29th, 1795. 

« My head is so confused, and my spirits so agitated, that I 
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know not what to do. I hope to see you to-morrow morning 
about ten o’clock, I send you a letter in cypher, come from 
Spain, from Galatone, which must be returned before twelve 
o’clock, so that the King may have it. There are some facts 
very interesting to the English Government, which I wish to 
communicate to them, to shew my attachment to them, and the 
confidence I feel in the worthy Chevalier. I only beg of him 
not to compromise me. Villars has shewn at Genoa publicly, 
and privately to Ignasia Serra, Capano’s bi other, full powers to 
make peace with all the States of Italy, and afterwards they 
wish it particularly with the Two Sicilies ; that shews their 
need of it. Adieu. We shall talk of many things to-morrow. 
Adieu, Believe me your sincere friend.’^ 

‘'April 30th, 1795, 

My dear Lady, 

I must go for the whole day to Carditello, my health and 
my feeble frame are unsuited for these long journeys, but one 
must obey. You wiil be very, very much occupied for me ; 
rely on my sincerely felt gratitude. I have received my 
letters and seen all that you sent me yesterday. I hope that 
so much application will not be injurious to the Chevalier. I 
observe what you say of Gallo.^ I think him honest and 
attached, but still young. Adieu, a thousand compliments to 
the Chevalier.’^ 

Various other matters of minor consideration were effected 
by the influence of Lady Hamilton, from this time until 1798, 
in affording assistance to the English fleets in those seas, to 
fully estimate the value of which, it must be borne in mind 
that at this period so high was French ascendancy and revo- 
lutionary principles in Naples, that it was absolutely dangerous 
for the British Minister even to go to Court. 

In June, 1798, about three days after the French fleet had 
passed by for Malta, Sir William and Lady Hamilton were 
one morning awakened, about six o^clock, by the arrival of 
Captain Troubridge with a letter from Sir Horatio Nelson, 
then with the fleet lying off the Bay near to Capri, “requesting 
that the Ambassador would procure him permission to enter 
with his fleet into Naples, or any of the Sicilian Ports, to 
provision, water, &c., as otherwise he must run for Gibraltar, 
being in urgent want, and that, consequently, he would be 
obliged to give over all further pursuit of the French Fleet, 
which he had missed at Egypt on account of their having put 

* The Marqius of GaJlo afterwards became Ferdinand's Ambassador at Paris; 
then turned round to Napoleon, became Ambassador from Joseph Buonaparte, 
and afterwards Ins Minister for Foreign Affaiis. 
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iiato Malta/' At this time, Naples had made peace with 
Fraace, and an Ambassador was resident then at Naples. One 
of the stipulations of the Treaty which had been entered into 
was to the elfect that no more than two English skips of war 
should enter into any of the Neapolitan or Sicilian ports. 
However, Sir William Hamilton called up Sir John Acton, 
the Minister, v\ho immediately convened a Council, at which 
the King was present. This was about half-past six. Lady 
Hamilton went immediately to the Queen, who received her 
in her bedroom. She represented to her Majesty that the 
safety of the Two Sicilies now depended upon her conduct, and 
that, should the Council, as she feared under the circum- 
stances they must do, decide on negative or half measures, the 
Sicilies must be lost, if Nelson were not supplied agreeably 
to his request, by which he would be enabled to follow the 
great French force which had passed in that direction only a 
few days before. Nothing could exceed the alarm with which 
the Queen received this intelligence ; she urged that the King 
was in Council, and would decide with his Mmisteis. Lady 
Hamilton prayed and implored on her knees to authonze the 
required assistance ; the Queen was unable to withstand her 
entreaties and her arguments 5 pen, ink and paper were 
brought to her, Lady Hamilton dictated, and the Queen wrote 
a positive order, directed to all Governors of the Two Sicilies, 
to receive with hospitality the British-fleet to water, victual, 
and aid them." In every way, this order, as Lady Hamilton 
well knew, would be more respected than that which might 
emanate from the King. The Council did not bieak up until 
eight o’clock, and Lady Hamilton attended Captain Trou- 
bridge and her husband to their residence. The faces of the 
King, of Acton, and of Sir William, too plainly told the 
deterrnination to which they had arrived, and that they could 
not then break with France, On*.the way home, Lady Hamil- 
ton told Sir William and Captain Troubridge that she had 
anticipated the result and had provided against it ; that whilst 
they were in Council debating the application, she had been 
with the Queen, and had not without effect implored her 
Majesty to render the aid requiied. She then, to their great 
astonishment and delight, produced the order m question. 
Nothing could exceed the gladness this occasioned ; Troubridge 
declared that it w^uld “ cheer Nelson to ecstasy," and that by 
this means they should be able to pursue and conquer the 
French fleet, otherwise they must have gone for Gibraltar. 
Sir William Hamilton wrote to Sir Horatio Nelson, commu- 
nicating to him the formal decision of the Council, but added, 
You will receive fiom Emma herself what will do the bu^i- 
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ness, and procure all your wants.” Lady Hamilton inclosed 
to the Admiral the order, praying him “ that the Queen might 
be as little committed in the use of it as the glory and service 
of the country would admit of.” To this, Nelson replied, that 
he received the precious order, and that if he gained a battle 
it should be called hers and the Queen’s, for to Lady Hamil- 
ton he should owe his success, as, without the order, their 
return to Gibraltar was decided upon. But, he added, [ 
will now come back to you crowned with laurel, or covered 
with cypress.” 

The following letter^ was written to Lady Hamilton on this 
occasion : — 

" My dear Lady Hamilton, 

** I have kissed the Queen^s letter. Pray say I hope for 
the honour of kissing her hand when no fears will intervene. 
Assure her Majesty that no person has her felicity more at 
heart than myself, and that the sufferings of her family will 
be a tower of strength on the day of battle. Fear not the 
event: God is with us. God bless you and Sir William. 
Pray say I cannot stay to answer his letter. 

Ever yours faithfully, 

Horatio Nelson. 

“ I7th May, 6 p.m ** 

The month affixed to this letter is incorrect ; it must have 
been written on the 17th of June not the I7th of May. On 
the back of it Lady Hamilton has written : This letter I 
received after I had sent the Queen’s letter for receiving our 
ships into their ports ; for the Queen had decided to act in 
opposition to the King, who could not then break with France, 
and our fleet must have gone down to Gibraltar to have watered, 
and the Battle of the Nile would not have been fought, for 
the French fleet would have got back to Toulon.” On the 
1 7th of May Nelson was not off Naples but off Cape Sicie, and 
on that day wrote® to Earl St. Vincent to acquaint him that 
the Terpsichore had that morning captured a French corvette 
which came out of Toulon the previous night, and that from 
examination of the crew he found Buonaparte had arrived at 
Toulon, and had examined the troops which were embarking 
in transports; that troops frequently arrived from Marseilles, 
but that no one knew to what place the armament was destined. 
On the 24th of May he wrote the well-known letter to Lady 
Nelson from the island of St. Peter’s in Sardinia, descriptive 
of the effects of the awful storm he had witnessed. On the 


^ Sec Eac-simile, 


* Dispatches and Letters, Vol. in, p. 15. 
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27 th he was able, by great efforts, again to put to sea.^ On 
the 12th of June he was off Elba, and wrote to Sir William 
Hamilton, expressing his hope that he had arrived in good 
time to save Naples or Sicily from falling into the hands of the 
enemy, and wishing to know what co-operation was intended 
by the Court of Naples, and asking for information relative to 
the French fleet. On the Ihth he was off the Ponza Islands, 
and wrote to the Earl of St. Vincent that not finding a cruiser, 
he should send Captain Troubridge into Naples to talk with 
Sir William Hamilton and General Acton. ‘‘ Troubridge (he 
says) possesses my full confidence, and has been my honoured 
acquaintance of twenty-five years standing.*’ On the 14th, 
being then offCivit^ Vecchia, he sent Troubridge with a letter 
to Sir William Hamilton. On the 17th he was in the Bay of 
Naples, and Captain Troubridge must have returned on that 
day, for upon his arrival Nelson immediately put to sea. On 
the 18th he wrote the following note to Sir William Hamil- 
ton : — 

(Pnvate) Vanguard, at Sea, ISth June, 179S 

My dear Sir, 

^ I would not lose one moment of the breeze in answering 
your letter. The best sight (as an Irishman would suy) was 
to see me out of sight j especially as I had not time to examine 
the Marquis de Gallons note to you. I send you an extract 
of the Admiralty orders to Earl St, Vincent, by which it would 
appear as determined by the Cabinet to keep a superior Fleet 
to the enemy in the Mediterranean ; for the Admiralty, you 
know, can give no such orders, but by an order from the Secre- 
tary of State, As for what depends on mo, I beg, if you think 
it proper, to tell their Sicilian Majesties, and General Acton, 
that they may rest assured that I shall not withdraw the King*s 
fleet but by positive orders, or the impossibility of procuring 
supplies, I wish them to depend upon me, and they shall not 
be disappointed. God forbid it should so happen that the 
enemy escape me and get into any port. You may rely, if 
I am properly supplied, that theie they shall remain, a useless 
body, for this summer ; but, if I have gun and mortar boats, 
with fire-ships, it is most probable they may bo got at : for, 
although I hope the best, yet it is pmper to bo prepared for 
the worst (which, I am suie, all this fleet would feel), the 
escape of the enemy into port. My distress for frigates is ex- 
treme, but I cannot help myself, and no one will help me. 
But, thank God, I am not apt to feel difficulties. 

Pray present my best respects to Lady Hamilton : tell her 
I hope to be presented to her crowned with laurel or cypress* 
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But God is good, and to Him do I commit myself and our 
cause. Ever believe me, my dear Sir, 

“ Your obliged and faithful, 

Horatio Nelson.” 

In a letter also to the Earl of St. Vincent, written at sea^ 
June 29th, he says, On the 17th, in the Bay of Naples, I 
received my first letter from Sir William Hamilton, and in 
two hours Captain Troubridge returned with information that 
the French fleet were off Malta on the 8th, going to attack 
it ; that Naples was at peace with the French Republic, there- 
fore could afford us no assistance in ships ; but that, under 
the rose, they would give us the use of their ports, and sin- 
cerely wished us well, but did not promise the smallest infor- 
mation of what was, or likely to be, the future destination of 
the French armament.”^ On the 20th of July he anchored 
at Syracuse, and there watered and obtained fresh provisions, 
&c. On this day he wrote to the Earl of St. Vincent: We 
are watering, and getting such refreshments as the place 
affords, and shall get to sea by the 25th."’^ 

I have been thus particular with regard to this letter, be- 
cause Sir N. H. Nicolas questions Nelson’s knowledge of the 
Queen^s letter to enable him to obtain supplies, and thinks 
the fact inconsistent with the letters addressed by him to Sir 
William and to Sir William and Lady Hamilton, both of the 
22rid of July ; the former taken from a copy in the State Paper 
Office, Admiralty and Letter Book, runs thus ; — 

** Vanguard, Syracuse, July 22, 1798. 

“ My dear Sir, 

I have had so much said about the King of Naples’ orders 
only to admit three or four of the ships of our fleet into his 
ports, that I am astonished. I understood that private orders, 
at least, would have been given for our free admission. If we 
are to be refused supplies, pray send me by many vessels an 
account, that I may in good time take the King’s fleet to 
Gibraltar. Our treatment is scandalous for a great nation to 
put up with, and the King’s flag is insulted at every friendly 
port we look at. 

I am, with the greatest respect, &c. 

Horatio Nelson^ 

You will observe that I feel as a public man, and wTite as 
such, I have no complaint to make of private attention, 


^ Dispatches and Letters, Vol m p 39 


3 Ibid Vol. ui. p. 45 
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quite the contrary. Every body of persons have been on board 
to offer me civilities.’’ 

To Sir William and Lady Hamilton : — 

22nd July, 1798. 

“ My dear Friends^ 

Thanks to your exertions, we have victualled and watered ; 
and surely watering at the Fountain of Arethusa, we must 
have victory. We shall sail with the first breeze, and be 
assured I will return either crowned with laurel or covered with 
cypress.”^ 

To reconcile these we must refer to Nelson’s letter to the 
Earl of St. Vincent of the 20th, before quoted, where it will 
be seen that he was at that time getting water and refresh- 
ments, although two days afterwards he writes to Sir William 
Hamilton as if they were to be refused to him, and on the 
same day acknowledges to Sir William and Lady Hamilton 
that they are victualled and watered, and attributes it to 
their exertions. The former letter to Sir William is clearly a 
public letter, perhaps thought necessary by Nelson, that the 
Queen should not be compromised, and the latter is 2 i. private 
letter to satisfy the British Minister and his Lady, that the 
object had been accomplished. That it was so accomplished, 
and that the supplies being so furnished occasioned the Charge 
d’Afiaires of the French Republic, Mons. La Cheze, to pro- 
test to the Marquis de Gallo, 17Thermidor, An vi, (August 4, 
1798), is well known and on record, and that it was effected 
by Lady Hamilton’s exertions is admitted by Nelson m the 
most solemn document that could be written, no less than in 
that Codicil to his Will made at the moment he was (and under 
a presentiment of death) about to engage in battle with the 
enemy, Nelson abhorred a falsehood, and his affirm ution on 
that subject is entitled to be received as proof. 

On the 23rd of July he again wrote to Sir William Hamil- 
ton, and says, The fleet is unmoored, and the moment the 
wind comes off the land, shall go out of this delightful har- 
bour, where our present wants have been most amply sup- 
plied, and where every attention has been paid to us; but I 
ha\e been tormented by no private orders being given to the 
Governors for our admission.’^^ 

Nelson returned after the Battle of the Nile to Naples, ar- 
riving there on the 20th of September, where not only was 
every assistance given to the repairing of our ships, but also to 

^ Hauison’s Life of Nelson, Vol. i p, 256. 

® Dispatches and Letters, Vol iii. p 48. 
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the care of the wounded and to the general supply of the 
demands of the fleet. But, especially, was the broken health 
and wounded body of the valorous chief regarded Nelson 
was taken into the British Minister’s house, and there per- 
sonally tended by her whose sympathies had been so awakened, 
and by whose attentions he was after a time restored to health. 

I’he French Ambassador urged strongly upon the Neapo- 
litan Court their breach of faith in supplying the British fleet 
at Syracuse contrary to treaty, and Lady Hamilton availed 
herself at this juncture, whilst the Court was flushed with joy at 
the Victory of the Nile, to exercise her influence still further 
with the Queen, and to urge upon her the benefits and honour 
likely to result by breaking boldly wuth the French, and dis- 
missing their Ambassador altogether. She also urged the 
raising an army to oppose the threats of invasion, which were 
then put forth. The Queen, who had been obliged to cede 
to the necessity of receiving an Envoy from that nation, which 
was tinged with the blood of her sister, her brother -in-law, and 
her nephew, failed not to enter in the most lively manner into 
these proposals, and communicated them to the King. Lady 
Hamilton did the same to Sir William, and Sir Horatio Nel- 
son, and the Minister, Sir John Acton, being brought into 
favour of the measure, the Council determined to dismiss the 
French Ambassador, who, together with his suite, was sent off 
at twenty-four hours notice. An army also of 85,000 men was 
raised in nearly a month They marched from St. Germaines, 
under the command of General Mack, the King himself ac- 
companying the army. On the 21st of November they 
opposed a scattered and inferior force, but not with success, 
and in the course of one month only from that time the Royal 
family were obliged to quit Naples, and embark for Palermo. 
Much difference of opinion as to the policy necessary to be 
adopted by the Neapolitan Court was entertained, the question 
Iseffig whether they should place themselves entirely under the 
French, or fly to Sicily and put themselves under British pro- 
tection. The difficulties, however, attendant upon separation, 
and the impressions likely to be consequent upon the flight 
of the Court, offered strong inducements to abide at, Naples 
under any circumstances. Lady Hamilton was mainly instru- 
mental in effecting the departure of the Royal family — she 
urged upon the Queen the necessity of the measure, as the 
French army was rapidly advancing towards Naples. She 
failed not to paint to her Majesty’s imagination all the horrors 
likely to succeed upon their ai rival, and at length prevailed 
upon her and the King to adopt the measure. This was not^ 
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however^ effected without difficulty, for the King was at first 
very averse to the proceeding. A hurried letter of Lady 
Hamilton's to Lord Nelson is now before me — it runs thus : — 

My dear Lord, 

“ I have this moment received a letter from my adorable 
Queen. She is arrived with the King. She had much to do 
to persuade him, but he approves of all our projects. She is 
worn out with fatigue — to-morrow I will send you her letter. 
God bless you. 

Yours, sincerely.” 

[No signature, but in Lady Hamilton’s hand-writing.] 

No little danger was connected with this proceeding, for 
the growth of French principles, together with the rapid 
march of their army upon the capital, made it too hazardous 
to trust the Neapolitans with any knowledge of the plan in 
contemplation for getting off the Royal family, the Court, 
and its treasures. The arrangements for this purpose have 
already been noticed (see Vol. I, pp. 174 — 185), and Lady 
Hamilton’s exertions briefly stated Fiom notes now before 
me, she says : I, however, began the work myself, and re- 
moved all the jewels, and then thirty-six barrels of gold, to 
our house; these I marked bb stores for Nelson^ being obliged 
to use every device to prevent the attendants having any idea 
of our proceedings. By many such stratagems I got those 
treasures embarked, and this point gained, the King’s resolu- 
tion of coming off was strengthened — the Queen 1 was sure 
of.” 

There can be no doubt of this having been effected by Lady 
Hamilton ; no other individual was in a position capable of 
accomplishing such an object. Lord Nelson wrote to the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, and said, Lady Hamilton seemed to 
be an angel dropt from Heaven for the pieservation of the 
Royal family To effect, however, the safe departure of the 
Royal family, together with the property which bad thus been 
conveyed onboard the ships, it is obvious many saciifices must 
have been necessarily made. The Ambassador was obliged 
to abandon his house, together with all the valuables it con- 
tained, nor was he able to convey away a single article. The 
private property of Sir William and Lady Hamilton was volun- 
tarily left to prevent discovery of the proceeding, and this 
Lady Hamilton estimated at £9000 on her own account, and 
not less than £30,000 on that of Sir William. To shew the 
caution and secresy required m thus getting away. Lady 
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Hamilton says : — I had, on the night of our embarkation, to 
attend the party given by Kelim Effendi, who was sent by the 
Grand Signior to Naples, to present Nelson with the Chelongh, 
or Plume of Triumph ! I had to steal from the party, leaving 
our carriages and equipage waiting at his house, and in about 
fifteen minutes to be at my post, where it was my task to con- 
duct the Royal family through the subterraneous passage, to 
Nelson’s boats, by that moment waiting for us on the shore ! 
The season for this voyage was extremely hazardous, and our 
miraculous preservation is recorded by the Admiral upon our 
arrival at Palermo.” 

In 1799, Lord Keith missed the French squadron, and 
Lord Nelson sailed in quest of them from Palermo. Such 
was the confidence he reposed in Lady Hamilton, that he left 
directions for her to open all letters and dispatches for him, and 
to act in his behalf to the best of her power, governing herself 
by events Sir Alexander Ball was at this time m possession 
of a part of the island of Malta, residing at St. Antonio. The 
French had possession of La Valetta. Sir Alexander sent six 
natives deputies to Nelson at Palermo, for a supply of grain, 
their necessity for provisions being so great, that the inhabi- 
tants were ready to join any sortie the French might attempt 
in the hope of getting relieved. Lady Hamilton received the 
deputies, opened their dispatches, and, without hesitation, went 
down to the port to try what could be done. She found several 
vessels lying there, laden with corn for Ragusa, and imme- 
diately purchased their cargoes and engaged the vessels to go 
with their loading and the deputies to Malta. This service 
Sir Alexander Ball, in his letters to Lady Hamilton, as well 
as to Lord Nelson, plainly states to have been the means 
whereby he was enabled to preserve that important island. 
To accomplish this, however, Lady Hamilton was under the 
necessity of borrowing a considerable sum, which she repaid 
with her own private money, and thus expended, as she says^ 
nothing short of £5000, not a shilling of which, nor the inte- 
rest, did she ever get returned. 

In a previous Chapter^ I have printed the letter of Lord 
Nelson to the Emperor Paul, m relation to the services ren- 
dered by Lady Hamilton to preserve Malta. These were 
amply recognized by the Emperor, and the Order of St. J ohn 
of Jerusalem was accorded to her, the distinction being com- 
municated to her by the Emperor himself. That his Imperial 
Majesty set a high value on the aid afforded by Lady Hamil- 
ton, and on the value of the testimony he bestowed on her on 


'Vol I p 324. 
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the occasion, may be inferred from the circumstance that he 
requested Lord Whitworth, then Ambassador of Great Britain 
at the Court of Russia, that the honour he had conferred 
might be registered m the King’s College of Arms in Lady 
Hamilton's native country. This wasj indeed, attended to, as 
the following letter from Sir George Nayler, then York 
Herald, but afterwards Garter King-at-Arms, will shew ; — 

** Heralds^ College, London, 

31st August, 1B05 

My L^dy, 

Enclosed are two paintings of Arms for your Ladyship’s 
choice, subject to the approbation of the Kings of Arms, pre- 
vious to being confirmed by patent, and registered in the Col- 
lege. The one marked A represents part of the Arms to 
the name of LyonSi with the Cross of Malta in chief; the 
odaer, marked B, is also part of the Arras boiftie by the name 
of Lyons, with a Fess charged with cinque foils and the Cross 
of Malta, in allusion to the Coat of Hamilton, and the afore- 
said Order. I have also herewith enclosed a copy of the King’s 
warrant to record the documents relating to the Order of 
Malta, given by the Emperor to Sir H. K. Popharn, and a 
copy of his Grace the Earl Marshal’s warrant for recording 
your Ladyship’s Arms, and like honouis in the said College, 
previous to which it will bo necessary for your Ladyship to 
collect all the documents relating thereto for registration ; and 
should It be the wish of your Ladyship to have the Order of 
Malta recognized by Royal Warrant similar to Sir IL l^opham, 

I conceive it may easily be done. Your Ladyship, in transmit- 
ting me the necessary documents aforesaid, will bo pleased to 
signify which of the two drawings, A or B, you should prefer 
having granted, in order that 1 may be enabled to proceed 
with the patent, and when completed will bo borne on an 
Escutcheon of Pretence, the Arms of the late Sir William 
Hamilton, K.B. 

I have the honour to be, with respect^ 

Your Ladyship’s most obliged, 

And faithful humble servant^ 

George Nayler, York.” 

The Mowing Arms were granted, by patent, dated 19th 
November, la06, to Dame Emma Hamilton, of Clavges Street, 
Piccadilly, in the County ot Middlesex, (only issue of Henry 
Lyons, of Preston, in the County of Lancashire), widow of the 
Right Honourable Sir William Hamilton, K.B., viz.: Per 
pale Or and Argent, three Lions rampant, Gules on a chief 
Sable, a Cross of eight points of the second.” 
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Lady Hamilton’s services did not terminate with those just 
narrated^ for upon the retaking of Naples in J799, when Nelson 
brought (with the exception of the Queen) the King and 
Court back to their country. Sir William Hamilton was so ex- 
ceedingly ill as to be quite unfit for business, particularly under 
such a pressing state of afiPairs. From the commencement 
of June until the middle of August, Lady Hamilton acted not 
only as interpreter, but also as secretary both to his Secretary 
and to Lord Nelson, writing for them from morning till night, 
and translating a great number of documents written in the 
llalian language, which they were unable to do; nor could 
persons in whom that degree of confidence necessary to be 
reposed be found for a knowledge of papers of so secret and 
confidential a nature. Her attention also to the two house- 
holds at Palermo and Naples, obtained for her the repeated 
expressions of gratitude from the Queen. Her Majesty was 
indeed most desirous of testifying her sense of obligation in a 
substantial manner, for she was aware of the neglect of Lady 
Hamilton to her own interests, sacrificing all means of enrich- 
ing herself to promote the public cause ; and upon the recall 
of Sir William Hamilton from his embassy at Palermo in 1800, 
her Majesty having determined to travel with Lord Nelson, 
Sir William and Lady Hamilton, as far as Vienna to visit her 
daughter the Empress of Germany, she, upon parting with 
Lady Hamilton, put into her hands a paper, saying u was a 
conveyance of £U100 per cmn.^ that she had fixed to invest for 
her in the hands of Friez of the Government Bank at Vienna, 
lest by any possibility she should not be suitably compensated 
for the services she had rendered, the money she had gene- 
rously expended, and the losses she had so voluntarily sus- 
tained for the benefit of the British nation and her own. 
Lady Hamilton, however, declined this generous proposal — 
the acceptance of such a reward from a Queen so circum- 
stanced, she deemed unworthy her position as the wife of a 
British Minister, and with every expression of respect and 
gratitude— declined the gift, and destroyed the instrument 
conferring it, saying, England was ever just, and to her faith- 
ful servants generous, and that she should feel it unbecoming 
to her own beloved and magnanimous Sovereign to accept of 
meed or reward fi om any other hand ^ 

Upon their return to England Sir William Hamilton made 
many attempts to be reimbursed for his losses and rewarded 
for his services. He was indeed placed in a position of no 
little difiiculty, and had need of assistance from private hands. 
I have papers shewing Lord Nelson to have lent to him various 
sums, and to have paid others of considerable amount (£8588.) 

» See Vol 1 . p. 389. 
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on his account. Lady Hamilton absolutely sold her jewels at a 
great loss for his support^ but Sir William fully relied upon the 
generosity of the British Government and nation to compen- 
sate Lady Hamilton for the great services she had been able 
to render to her country. Lord Nelson was incessant in his 
statements of the value of these services, and above all consi- 
dered the Battle of the Nile as having been achieved through 
her instrumentality. He strongly urged her claims upon Mr, 
Pitt, Mr, Canning, and Mr. Rose; and he fully relied upon 
their assurances that a suitable provision would have been made 
for her : had not the most confident expectation been enter- 
tained that the Government would recognize her claims and 
provide for her, it is scarcely likely that Sir William would 
“have left her with so little to supply her wants. At the close 
of his life Sir William, in commissioning his nephew, the Hion. 
Mr. Greville, then Deputy Lord Chamberlain, upon his decease 
to deliver to his Majesty George the Third, the Insignia of the 
Order of the Bath, desired him to tell his Majesty that he died 
in the confident hope that his pension would be t ontinued to 
her for her zeal and services. Those services were, however, 
unrecognized. 

Through Sir John Acton, Lord Nelson, in a letter written 
in French (printed in Sir Nicholas Harris Nicolas’s Dispatclies 
and Letters of Lord Nelson, from a copy in the Elliot Papers), 
made a solicitation to gain the influence of the Queen of 
Naples with the English Premier in support of Lady Hamil- 
ton’s claims, but that he did not feel very sanguine as to the 
success of this application, appears from a letter written to Mr. 
Davison, saying, that he much doubted whether the pension 
would ever be given, adding, More shame for them f and the 
Right Honourable George Rose, who appears from the following 
letter to have been consulted by Lady Hamilton on the occa- 
sion, entertained little hope of obtaining it. 

Madam, 

In proposing to you to write the inclosed letter to Mr. 
Addington, I entreat I may not raise a hope in your mind 
that your doing so will be likely to produce any good to you ; 

I have in conformity with the principles to which I have in- 
variably adhered, been anxious from the first mention of 
your case to me, to prevent your forming an expectation of 
success from any application you might make to the Minister, 
lest I should in the remotest possible degree contribute to add 
disappointment to misfortune : but I think in your situation 
the attempt (however hopeless) is worth making. You will at 
least be put to a certainty, for I am porhuadod if it does not 

annlication will, I 
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thinkj afford you as good a chance of success as any you can 
have : I sincerely and most heartily wish you had a better 
than I can wish to hope for. 

If you can prevail with either the Peer or the Knight you 
mentioned to me, to put your letter into Mr. Addington'^ 
hand, or to inclose it to him, I should strongly recommend 
your doing so, shewing them first the contents of it, but on no 
account mention my name, or allude to me, as I am quite 
sure that would not be useful to you. And when you have 
copied the letter to Mr Addington, I must beg you will burn 
it 

In the event of any thing wanting explanation, I will have 
the honour of waiting on you any morning you please between 
eleven and twelve o^clock, or a little later, if that shall suit you 
better. 

I am. Madam, 

Your most obedient and humble servant, 

George Rose. 

Old Palace Yard, March 9th, 1804/' 

Lord Nelson wrote to Mr. Elliot on the 7th of July: 

With respect to the Queen’s writing to this minister or that, 
whether Addington or Pitt, it cannot matter. It depends 
upon her Majesty’s feelings towards the best friend she ever 
bad, and Lady Hamilton has had opportunities of serving her 
country, which can fall to the lot of very few, and theiefore 
has those claims for personal services which few can have As 
Sir William’s wife, I believe, (indeed I am sure), they will 
give her not one farthing.”^ To the Queen of Naples he also 
wrote on the 1 0th : “ Mr. Elliot has informed me, by writing, 
of what your Majesty wished to say on the subject of writing 
* to the Minister respecting the pension for your Emma. Poor 
Sir William Hamilton believed that it would have been 
granted, or it would have been unpardonable in him to have 
left his widow with so little means. Y'our Majesty well knows 
that it was her capacity and conduct which sustained his diplo- 
matic character during the last years in which he was at 
Naples. It is unnecessary for me to speak more of it.”® 

Nelson endeavoured on every occasion to substantiate the 
justice of her claim, and failing to obtain that for her which he 
felt she was justly entitled to, as the last and most powerful effort 
he could make, he appended a Codicil to his Will in the fol- 
lowing terms : — 

^ Dispatches and Letters, Vol. vi. p 99. 

® Life of the Rev Dr Scott, p. 114. 
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• « Victory, October the 21st, 1805, then m sight of the com^ 

bined fleets of France and Spain, distant about ten miles 

« Whereas, the eminent services of Emma Hamilton, 
Widow of the Eight Honourable Sir William Hamilton, have 
*l)eeu of the very greatest service to our King and country,_and, 
to my knowledge, without receiving any reward from either 
our King or country. 

« First, that she obtained the King of Spain’s letter m 1796 
to his brother the King of Naples, acquainting him of his inten- 
tion to declare war against England, and from which letter the 
Ministry sent out orders to the then Sir John Jervis to strike 
a stroke if opportunity offered, against either the Arsenals of 
Spain or her Fleets, that neither of them was done is not the 
fault of Lady Hamilton, the opportunitymight have been offered. 
Secondly, the British Fleet under my command, would never 
have returned a second time to Egypt, had not Lady Hamilton’s 
influence with the Queen of Naples caused letters to be wrote 
to the Governor of Syracuse, that he was to encourage the 
Fleet being supplied wit^ everything should they put into that 
Port in Sicily. We put into Syracuse, and received every 
supply, went to Egypt, and destroyed the French Fleet ; could 
I have rewarded those services, I would not now call upon my 
country, but as that has not been in my power, 1 leave Emma 
Lady Hamilton, therefore, a legacy to my King and country, 
that they will give her an ample provision to maintain her rank 
in life. 

“ I also leave to the beneficence of my country my adopted 
^ Daughter, Horatia Nelson Thompson, and I desire she will 
use in future the name of Nelson only. Those aro the only 
- favours I ask of my King and country at this moment, when 
I am going to fight their battle. 

“ May God bless my King and country, and all those who 
I loved dear. My relations it is needless to mention ^ they 
will, of course, be amply provided for. 

“Nelson and Bronte. 

“Witness Henry Blackwood, 

T. M. Hardy. 

“ The above is a true copy from the original, taken this day, 
Monday, the 16th of December, 1805 

“Alexander Davison.” 

It is a remaikable circumstance, that this Codicil should 
not have been produced at the same time as the Will itself, 
and that it was not, reflects the greatest disgrace on the suc- 
cessor to the titles of the glorious conqueror. When Captain 
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Blackwood brought it home, after the Battle of Trafalgar, he 
gave it to the Reverend William, subsequently Earl Nelson, 
who with his wife and family were then with Lady Hamilton, 
and had, indeed, been living with her many months. To their 
son Horatio, afterwards Viscount Trafalgar, she was as atten- 
tive as a mother, and their daughter. Lady Charlotte, had 
been almost exclusively under her care and education for six 
years. The Earl, fearful that Lady Hamilton should be pro- 
vided for in the sum Parliament was expected to grant to 
uphold the heroes name and family, kept the Codicil in Ms 
pocket, until the day £120,000 was voted for that purpose. 
On that day he dined with Lady Hamilton in Clarges Street, 
and hearing, at table, what had been done, he brought forth 
the Codicil, and throwing it to Lady Hamilton, coarsely said, 
she might now do with it as she pleased. She had it registered 
the next day at Doctors^ Commons, where it is now to be 
seen. 

From the commencement of Lord Nelson’s influence, 
created by his services to his country, the conduct of his 
brother is exceedingly disgusting. Many letters, passing over 
several years, are now before me, and display him as an 
exceedingly avaricious man. The object of his life appears to 
have been the attainment of wealth and honours, and to 
acquire these he hesitated not to sacrifice his character and 
reputation. As a clergyman, he could not but feel the impio- 
priety of Nelson^s mode of life, with Lady Hamilton, yet he 
hesitated not to place his children under her roof, to entrust 
one of his daughters, at least, entirely to her guidance and 
controul, and to heap adulation upon her, in order that she 
might exercise the great influence she possessed over his brother 
for his advancement. 

Lady Hamilton made many ineffectual attempts to obtain 
a recognition of her claims, and a reward for her services. 
In these efforts she was sanctioned and supported by several 
eminent individuals. The Right Honourable George Rose, 
continued solicitous in her behalf, and addressed to her the fol- 
lowing ; — 


** CuffiieUs, December 9th, 1805. 

« Madam, 

Captain Hardy had the goodness to take the trouble, at 
much inconvenience to himself, to come over here soon after 
the Victory anchored at Spithead, to tell me what passed in 
the last moments of my late most invaluable friend, respect- 
ing whom I shall at no time attempt to express my feelings. 
But understanding that, in those moments, he manifested a 
confidence I would do all in my power to make effectual his 
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last wishes, I shall consider it a sacred duty not to disappoint 
that expectation. 

You will learn from the Captain that Lord Nelson within 
the hour preceding the commencement of the action, in which 
he immortalized his name, made an entry in his Pocket Book,^ 
strongly recommending a remuneration to you for your ser- 
vices to the country w^hen the fleet under his command was in 
Sicily, after his first return from Egypt, on which subject he 
had spoken to me with great earnestness more than once. I 
cannot therefore delay assuring you I will take the earliest 
opportunity of a personal communication with Mr. Pitt, 
to enforce that solemn request upon him; and I am sure 
his respect for the memory of one of the greatest men that 
ever lived in .any country, and his sense of what is right to 
be done in such a case, will incline him to listen attentively, 
and I trust favourably to the claim made for you, of which 
I never heard any thing till he went out of office in 1801. 

When I last had the honour of seeing you, during Mr. 
Addington’s Administration, more than two years ago, I sug- 
gested the length of time since the service was performed as 
an obstacle; that objection is certainly not weakened; but con- 
sidering the time when the solemn and earnest recommendation 
already alluded to, and the strong attestation of the importance 
of your interposition were given; and having in view tne highly 
beneficial effect produced to the country so satisfactorily ascer- 
tained, I am not without a hope of success. I am extremely 
anxious, however, to guard you against entertaining a sanguine 
expectation on the subject, that I may not have the self-re- 
proach of occasioning a disappointment to you, My applica- 
tion must be to Mr Pitt, but the reward (to which 1 have 
not the slightest hesitation in saying, I think you are, both on 
principle and in policy, well entitled,) must, I conceive, be 
from the Foreign Secretary of State, on account of the nature 

* The following is m the Earl Nelson's writing —* ** Before Mr Pitt’s death it 
was determined that the memorandum book should be given or sent to him 
after that took place, as soon as conveniently could he, after Lord Grenville was 
fixed in his office of Prime Minister, it was the oimuon of many persons of conse- 
quence, that as the said memorial contained secret matters relative to tlie part tho 
Queen of Naples pnvately took m assisting our fleet at Syracuse before the Battle 
of the Nile, that no other person ought to have it but the Minister, accoidingly 
Lord Nelson took it from Sir William Scott and gave it to Lord Grenvillo on the 
15th of February last, and at the same time he read it to his Lordship, and 
strongly pointed out to him the relative to Lady Hamilton and tho child, and 

m doing this Ijord Nelson observed to Lord Grenville that bethought he was most 
effectually promoting the interest of Lady Hamilton, and doing his duty, in which 
Lord Grenville acquiesced." 
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of the service. I can promise nothing but zeal ; how far that:, 
acting upon the conviction of my mind, of the justice of your 
pretensions will be effectual, you shall know within a few days at 
the latest, after I shall see Mr.Pitt either at Bath or in London. 

I trouble you with no particulars about Mr. Bolton, as I 
have written to himself ; the earnest manner in which Lord 
Nelson repeatedly spoke and wrote to me respecting him, will 
ensure to him my liveliest attention ; he knows from me Mr. 
Pitt’s positive engagement to provide for him. 

I have the honour to be, 

Madam, 

Your most obedient and very humble servant, 

George Rose/’ 


Madam, 

“ Deeply as I am affected by the recent loss I have sus- 
tained in the death of Mr. Pitt, I cannot omit to express to 
you my sincere and deep regret that I had not a possible 
opportunity of fulfilling the engagement which the veneration 
I have for the memory of Lord Nelson induced me to make 
to you in my letter from Cuffnells, after I had seen Captain 
Hardy. 

I had no alarm about Mr. Pitt’s health, till it was decided 
he should leave Bath ; but on my seeing him at Putney Heath 
I found him so ill as to preclude my talking to him on any 
business whatever; Sir Walter Parquhar, indeed, had posi- 
tively prohibited any one from doing so. 

shall ceitainly not remain in office, and, respecting 
arrangements that are about to take place, I know nothing, 
no one can be in more utter ignorance of them than I am; 
but if it shall happen that any representation of mine to any 
of those who may fill the departments of government can have 
the remotest chance of being useful to you, it shall not be 
wanting. I am persuaded, however, Lord Nelson’s last and 
solemn appeal to his country for justice to be done to your 
claim will be the best possible support to it. 

will have the honour of waiting on you some morning in 
the course of next week. 

I have the honour to be. 

Madam, 

“ Your faithful and most obedient humble servant, 

George Rose. 


Old Palace Yard, January 27th, 1806.” 


Dear Madam, 

have made arrangements for to-morrow that would 
render it really inconvenient for me to wait on you while 

2 s 2 
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you are in town ; I would, however, break in upon those, 
and call in Clarges-street, if I could have a chance of being 
useful to you, but I am certain I cannot. What I have 
repeatedly sugojested to you I am more and more confirmed 
in, that the difficulty in affording you relief is increased, to 
a great extent, by the length of time that has elapsed since 
your claim arose, in which period there have been three 
administrations If you cannot obtain attention to it now, 
I am sure you had better think no more of it. I do^ not say 
this from indifference on the subject, but from an anxiety that 
you should not continue to entertain a hope that must (if you 
do not immediately obtain relief) end in disappointment. 
Lord Nelson’s codicil, I think, affords a ground for making 
a last attempt. 

I am, dear Madam, 

Your very faithful humble servant, 

“George Rose. 


* “ Old Palace Yard, July 3rd, 1806/' 


. “ Dear Madam, 

I had an opportunity of a very quiet conversation with 
Mr. Canning, on Sunday last, about the paper written by 
Lord Nelson just before he went into his last action, which 
has led to a further conversation on the subject. I repeat 
what I think I before said, that there is a perfect disposition 
in Mr. Canning^s mind to give effect to that paper, out the 
difficulties are, I fear, insurmountable. 

“ I can most truly assure you that I have most anxiously 
and conscientiously discharged all that Lord Nelson could 
have expected from me if he were now alive, and I am most 
sincerely grieved that I have failed of success. The point is 
not absolutely decided, but I should be inexcusable it I were 
to give you any hope. I leave London to-morrow, and from 
Cuffnells I will write to Mr. Bolton on the affairs which 
interest him. 

“ I am your very faithful humble servant, 


Old Palace Yard, July the 21st, 1808/' 


“ G. Rose. 


Lord Grenville, upon beingreferred to, he havingbeen Foreign 
Secretaiy of State, at the time Lady Hamilton’s services were 
rendered to the country, observed, that had the application for 
remuneration been made during the period, it would, cer- 
tainly, have met with his attention. Lady [lamilton sought 
for remuneration from the Foreign Secret Service Fund, and 
she addressed the Earl of St. Vincent, to induce him to move 
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a Parliamentary consideration of her claims The following 
exhibits the effort she made on this occasion : — 

“ My dear Lord, 

A strong sense of the deep regard which you have ever 
shewn^ for all that relates to the welfare of our country in 
general, and consequently to its naval glory in particular ; with 
the tender recollection, how dear you thus rendered yourself 
to the heart of our immortal and incomparable heto, whose 
ardent wish it was to see your Lordship always at the head of 
the Admiralty, a sentiment that still pervades the bravest 
bosoms in the navy ; have awakened in my heart a hope, after 
so many years of anxiety and cruel disappointment, that the 
public services of importance, which it was my pride as well 
as duty to perform, while the wife of his Majesty’s Minister at 
the Court of Naples, may, possibly, through your Lordship^s 
friendly and generous advice, and most able and active assist- 
ance, which 1 now most earnestly solicit, but a short time 
longer remain either unacknowdedged, or unrewarded, by my 
King and country. 

1 will not agonize the extreme sensibility of your Lordship^s 
feeling breast, by any attempt to detail the various vicissitudes 
of my hapless fortunes, since the fatal day when dying Nelson 
bequeathed myself and his infant daughter, ex|)ressly left 
under my guardianship, to the munificent protection of our 
Sovereign and the nation. I will not arouse the just indigna- 
tion of your Lordship^s great and honourable mind, by reciting 
the many petty artifices, mean machinations, and basely de- 
ceptive tenders of friendship, which hitherto have prevented 
Lord Nelson’s dying request from being duly heard, by those 
to whom It is so peculiarly and pathetically atl dressed. 

You, my Lord, cannot be insensible of the value of my 
public services ; since it is to them alone, I have been so many 
years indebted for the proud boast of possessing your friend- 
ship. As the widow of Sir William Hamilton, more than 
thirty years Ambassador at the Courts of Naples and Palermo, 
had 1 never seized the opportunity, or even felt the inclination, 
to perform any one act of public service, I might still have ex- 
pected a reasonable pension would be granted, if duly applied 
for, by the benevolent Monarch whom my husband had so long, 
so ably, and so faithfully served. Even the widow^ of Mr. 
Lock, only about two years Consul at Palermo, a man not re- 
markable either for great loyalty, or the most correct attention 
to his official duties, had a pension assigned her, almost imme- 

^ A daughter of the Duchess of Leinster, by Mr. Ogilvie 
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(Kately on his death, of £800 a year; while I, who have been 
seven years the widow of such a man as Sir William Hamilton, 
the foster brother of our Sovereign, and have constantly done 
all m my power to benefit my country, continue to be totally 
neglected. The widow of Mr Fox, whose services to his 
country are, at best, very proUematical, had instantly a grant 
of £1200, per annum; and even his natural daughter, Miss 
Willoughby, obtained a pension of £300 a year. Yet this 
man of the people^ did not shed his blood for his King and 
country; and neither asked, nor could have expected, from 
them, when dying, like the noble and confiding Nelson, any 
such posthumous national support, as has humanely been ex- 
tended to those who had thus lost their only protector. Surely, 
the daughter of Lord Nelson, now Miss Nelson, is not less an 
object worthy the attention of her King and country, than 
Miss Willoughby, the daughter of Mr. Fox. 

1 have said, perhaps, more than enough ; but the goodness 
of your Lordship^s heart will excuse whatever may flow from 
mine, however irregularly, in the act of addressing, as my 
assured friend, the greatest stateman that the death of Mr. 
Pitt has left behind. 

“ Lamenting, as I feelingly, perhaps selfishly do, in common 
with all who have a just sense of your Lordship’s transcendent 
abilities, and the exigencies of our country at this eventful 
period, that you are not in the proper situation to act more 
ejffectually for the national security and glory, I shall, in a few 
days, transmit you a printed copy of Lord Welson^s dying 
request, prefaced by his admirable prayer for Jiis King and 
country, and accompanied by the Reverend Dr. Scott^s attes- 
tation, as registered with this remarkable Codicil, in Doctors’ 
Commons; and relying, with the most unbounded confidence, 
on your Lordship’s judgment, as to what measures may be 
most advisable to be pursued, for the attainment of objects so 
important to Miss Nelson, as well as to myself, and so dear to 
the heart of Biitain^s greatest naval hero, 

I am, my dear Lord, 

With every sentiment of veneration, 

Esteem, and gratitude, 

Your Lordship’fa most affectionate, 

and obedient humble servant, 
Emma Hamilton.” 

Mr. Rose, in a letter addressed in 1807 to Lady Hamilton, 
among other things, and after having obtained the promise of 
a Pursership of an Indiaman, for some one who had suffered 
by the death of Lord Nelson, aud in whom she was interested, 
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The expenses Lady Hamilton had incurred at Merton, and 
by her mode of living, compelled her now to seek some method 

and enlarged view’s of diplomatic devotion to the tme interests of our dear 
country, and the beloved Sovereign who had thus benignantly vouchsafed to 
honour him. 

That it was the good fortune of your Majesty's Memonahst to acquire the 
confidential friendship of that great and august Princess, the (^uocn of Naples, 
your Majesty's most faithful and ardently attached Ally, at a period of peculiar 
penlj and when her august Consoit, the Sovereign of the Two Sicilies, was un- 
happily constrained to profess a neutrality but little accordant with the feelings 
of his own excellent heart : by which means, your Majesty's Memonahst, among 
many mfenor services, had an opportumty of obtaining, and actually did obtain, 
the King of Spain's letter to the King of Naples, expressive of his intention to 
declare war against England. This important document your Majesty's 
Memonahst delivered to her husband, Sir William Hamilton, who immediately 
transmitted it to your Majesty's Ministers. 

That your Majesty’s Memonalist, on a subsequent occasion, by means of the 
same confidential communication with that great and good woman, the Q,ueen 
of Naples, had the unspeakable felicity of procunng a secret order for victualling 
and watering, at the poit of Syracuse, the fleet of your most gracious Majesty, 
under the command of Admiial Nelson , by which means, that heroic man, the 
pride and gloiy of his King and countiy, was enabled to proceed the second 
time for Egypt, with a promptness and celerity which ceitamly hastened the 
glorious Battle of the Nile, and occasioned his good and grateful heait to admit 
your humble Memorialist, as well as the Queen of Naples, to a participation in 
the honour of that important victory 

That during the long blockade of Malta, your Majesty's humble Memoiialist 
is well known, by all Europe, to have contributed her best assistance, as well as 
influence, in furnishing and procunng various necessaues for tlio diatressod 
natives, that they might thus be animated and encouraged to resist as well the 
artifices as the arms ot the enemy, and thereby prevent that important fortress 
from fatally falhng under the entire domination of the l^rench: services with 
which the Emperor of all the Russias, as your Majesty's Ally, and Grand 
Master of Malta, was so perfectly satisfied, that he actually transmitted to your 
Majesty's humble Memonalist, soon after the sunender of that island, the title 
and insignia of Lady of Malta, of the honourable order ot the Petit Cioi\, 
accompanied by a cross of that order, and a veiy fldttcnng letter signed by his 
Imperial Majesty's own hand. 

That, in shoit, your Majesty’s Memorialist, on all occasions— of which she 
possesses innumerable proofs, undei the hands of Sovereign I'owers in amity 
with your Majesty, as well as of the most exalted public and private characters 
of the age — ^has endeavoured to merit tae regard of her King and country, by 
fostenng every principle which might tend to pioraote then honour and welfare, 
as far as it was possible for her influence to accomphsli this primary desire of 
her heait. In the Royal British Navy, your Majesty's Memonahst humbly pre- 
sumes, where sincerity as well as valour is always pre-eminently found, the zeal 
and attachments to its glory which she has at all times peculiarly manifested, is 
a theme on which it may not become youi Majesty’s Memorialist to enlarge , but 
which many of the most illustrious characteis by whom it has ever been graced, 
your Memonahst may bo permitted pioudly to assert, have generoufaly acknow" 
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of retrieving her fortune. Her embarrassments were great, 
end in April, 1808, a valuation of the villa at Merton, of the 
furniture, &c. exclusive of books and wines, was made by Mr* 
Willock, of Golden Squ are, and estimated by him at the sum 
of £12,930. 

In her embarrassment, she wrote the following to the Duke 
of Queensberry : — 

Richmond, September 4th, 1808. 

My dear Lord and friend, 

“ May I hope, that you will read this, for you are the only 
hope [ have in this world, to assist and protect me, in this 
moment of unhappiness and distress. To you, therefore, I 
appeal. I do not wish to have more than what I have. I can 
live on that at Richmond, only that I may live free from fear 
—that every debt may be paid. I think and hope £15,000 
will do for every thing. For my sake, for Nelson’s sake, for 
the good I have done my country, purchase it [^. e. Merton] ; 
take it, only giving me the portraits of Sir William, Nelson, 
and the Queen. All the rest shall go. I shall be free and at 
liberty I can live at Richmond on what I have ; you will be 
doing a deed that will make me happy, for lawyers will only 
involve me every day more and more — debts will increase new 
debts. You will save me by this act of kindness — the title 
deeds are all good, and ready to deliver up, and I wish not for 
more than what will pay my debts. I beseech you, my dear 
Duke, to imagine, that I only wish for you to do this, not to 
lose by it, but I see that I am lost, and most miserable, if you 
do not help me. My mind is made up to live on what I have. 
If I could but be free from Merton — all paid, and only one 
hundred pounds in my pocket, you will live to see me bless- 
ing you, my mother blessing you, Horatia blessing you. If 
you would not wish to keep Merton, perhaps it will sell 

ledged, promulged, and applauded, m every part of the world where the British 
:dag IS triumphantly home 

That the solemn recognition of such services, by that immortal man, the late 
Loid Viscount Nelson, and his pathetic call for their kind remuneration, at the 
moment when he was about to commence his last and fatal conflict with the 
enemies of his King and country, in whose battle, at the moment of victory, 
he so gloriously fell , bequeathing to the generosity of your Majesty and his 
country, the future fortunes of your humble Memonahst, must afford an ever- 
lasting proof that she is not altogether unworthy of being enabled, by the conde- 
scending bounty of your Majesty, with the generous concurrence of her country, 
to maintain that rank and dignity which she derived from the affections of a 
beloved husband , and winch, it is humbly presumed, your Majesty's Memo- 
rialist has not, in any single instance, ever disgraced or abused 

And your Majesty's most humble Memorialist, and in duty she is bound to do, 
shall ever ardently pray, Sec 
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in the spring better — only let me pass my winter without 
the idea of a prison. ^Tis true my imprudence has brought 
it on me, and villany and ingratitude has helped to involve 
me, but the sin be on them. Do not let my enemies trample 
on me ; for God’s sake, then, dear Duke, good friend, think 
^tis Nelson who asks you to befriend 

“Emma Hamilton.^’ 

In vain, however, she attempted to dispose of Merton, and 
at length, by repeated applications to her friends, a meeting 
was held at the house of Alderman Sir John Perring, Bart, 
on the 26th of November, at which were present Sir John 
Perring, Sir Robert Barclay, Mr. Davison, Mr. Moore, 
Mr. Gooch, Mr. Macklew, Mr. Abraham Goldsmid, Mr. 
Nichol, Mr. Wilson, and Mr. Lavie, when Mr. Dawson, Lady 
Hamilton’s solicitor, laid before them a list of debts, amount- 
ing to JBfiOOO, exclusive of £10,000 required to pay off 
annuities, and a valuation of her property at Merton, and 
elsewhere, (taken at a low rate) amounting to £17,600. 
An assignment of Merton and her effects was made to Sir 
John Perring, Mr. Alexander Davison, Mr. Abraham Gold- 
smid, Mr. Richard Wilson, and Mr. Germain Lavie, and to 
afford immediate relief, Mr. Davison and Mr Goldsmid each 
advanced £1000, Sir Robert Barclay, Mr. John Gooch, and 
Mr. Wilson, each £600, and Sir John Porring, £200. The 
Trustees were to go to market at the time and manner they 
might think most advantageous, and they formed themselves 
into a Committee to follow up her claim on Government. 
Their efforts in the latter respect were unavailing. Lady 
Hamilton removed to Richmond, and afterwards took lodg- 
ings in Bond Street. She was, however, soon obliged to 
secrete herself from the pursuit of her creditors, but in 1813 
was imprisoned in the King’s Bench. From this confinement, 
after ten months, she was libeiated by the kind assistance of 
Mr. Alderman Joshua Jonathan Smith, a man of most upright 
conduct, and kind heart and disposition. Threatened with an 
arrest on a coachmakeris bill, which was afterwards found to 
be a fictitious claim, she, however, fled to Calais, remained 
there in great obscurity, fell ill, of an attack of water in the 
chest, and other ailments, of which she died, January 15th, 
1815. She is reported by an anonymous foreigner to have 
died in the bosom of the Roman Catholic Church, and to have 
taken the sacraments on her death-bed. This writer affirms 
Lady Hamilton to have embraced that faith a long time pre- 
vious to her decease, and asserts also in the most positive man- 
ner, that a Roman Catholic priest had administered to her the 
sacrament during her confinement in the King’s Bench. 
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This statement is, however^ unconfirmed, and from an ac- 
count given to me by an English lady, Mrs. Hunter, of 
Brighton, whose kindness of heart and benevolence brought 
her in contact with Lady Hamilton in the closing hours of her 
life, I am not disposed to credit it. This excellent lady tells me, 
that at the time Lady Hamilton was at Calais, she was also 
there superintending the education of her son at the Academy 
of Mr. Mills. She resided in the ** Grande Place,^^ and be- 
came acquainted with Monsieur de Rheims, the English 
interpreter, who persuaded Mrs. Hunter to take up her resi- 
dence with him in his chS,teau, which was visited by many 
English, When Lady Hamilton fled to Calais, Monsieur de 
Rheims gave to her one of his small houses to live in. It 
was very badly furnished, Mrs. Hunter was in the habit of 
ordering meat daily at a butcher’s for a favourite little dog, and 
on one of these occasions was met by Monsieur de Rheims, 
who followed her, exclaiming, Ah! Madame, Ah 1 Madame ! 
I know you to be good to the English ; there is a lady here 
that would be glad of the worst bit of meat you provide for 
your dog.^^ When questioned as to who the lady was, and 
promising that she should not want for anything, he declined 
telling, saying that she was too proud to see any one, besides, he 
had promised her secresy. Mrs. Hunter begged him to provide 
her with everything she required, wine, &c. as if coming from 
himself, and she would pay for it. This he did for some time, 
until she became very ill, when he pressed her to see the lady 
that had been so kind to her, and upon hearing that her bene- 
factress was not a person of title, she consented, saw her, thanked 
her, and blessed her. A few days after she ceased to live. This 
lady describes her to me as exceedingly beautiful even m death. 
She was anxious to have her interred according to English cus- 
tom, for which, however, she was only laughed at, and poor 
Emma was put into a deal box without any inscription. All 
that this good lady states she was permitted to do, was, to 
make a kind of pall out of her black silk petticoat, stitched on 
a white curtain. Not an English Protestant Clergyman was 
to be found in all Calais, or its vicinity, and so distressed was 
this lady to find some one' to read the Burial Service over her 
remains, that she went to an Irish half-pay officer in the Rue 
du Havre, whose wife was a well-informed Irish lady. He 
was absent at the time, but, being sent for, most kindly went 
and read the Service over the body. Lady Hamilton, accord- 
ing to the Register of Deaths preserved in the Town Hall, died 
in a house situate in the Rue Frangaise, and was buried in a 
piece of ground in a spot just outside the town, formerly called 
the Gardens of the Duchess of Kingston, which had been 
consecrated and was used as a public cemetery till 1 816. This 
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ground, which had neither wall nor fence to protect it, was some 
years since converted into a timber-yard, and no traces of the 
graves now remain Mrs. Hunter wished to have placed a 
head or footstone, but was refused. She, therefore, placed a 
piece of wood in the shape, as she describes it to me, of a battle- 
dore, handle downwards, on which was inscribed, “Emma 
Hamilton, England’s Friend.” This was speedily removed — 
another placed, and also removed ; and the good lady was at 
length threatened to be shot by the sentinel if she persisted 
in those oflSces of charity. A small tombstone was, however, 
afterwards placed there, and was existing in 1833. Upon it, 
according to a little “ Guide to Calais,” compiled by an Eng- 
lishman, was inscribed ; — 

• • • • • • 

CALESI2B 

VIA IN GAIiLICA VOCATA 

ET IN DOMO, C. VI. OBIIT 

EIE XV MENSIS lANtrABII^ A.E. MECOCXV. 

JSTATIS SUiE LI. 

The Register of Burials commences only in 1819. The 
British Consulate contains no documents relating to Lady 
Hamilton, but m the office of the Juge de Paix there is an 
inventory of her effects, which were estimated at the value of 
two hundred and twenty-eight francs 5 besides fifteen francs 
found m a box with some articles of wearing apparel, and 
some duplicates of plate that bad been pawned. 

The Earl Nelson came over to demand Lady Hamilton's pro- 
perty, but found only the duplicates of trinkets, &c. pledged, 
and which he wished to take away without payment. He de- 
clined repaying any expenses that had been incurred."^ 

During a visit to Calais, upon his return from a residence 
in Germany in attendance upon his late Majesty William IV, 
and her Majesty the Queen Dowager, my estimable friend, 
Dr* William Beattie, visited the grave of poor Emma, an<l 
in the JournaP published by him in 1831, has inserted some 
elegant and most feeling lines , 2 though without mention of 
the name of her to whom they apply, of which I avail myself of 
the following extracts ; — 

And here is one — a nameless grave grass 

Waves rank and dismal o'er its crumbling mass 


* There are various accounts relating to the payment of the funeral e"^penses. 
My friend Mr Rothery tells me that lus relative Mi. Cadogan, to whom Horatia 
was entrusted, and by whom she was taken, after tho demise ot Lady Hamilton, to 
Mrs, Matcham, made the payments on this occasion, and also afforded much 
assistance to Lady Idamiltou prior to her decease. Alderman Smith was also 
generous on this occasion. * Vol. 11 . p. 335, 
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Of mortal elements, —the wintry sedge 
Weeps, drooping o’er the ramparts’ watery edge 5 — 
The rustling reed — the darkly nppling wave — 
Announce the tenant of that lowly grave ’ 

Crush’d in a pauper’s shell, the earth scarce heaves 
Above that trodden breast ’ the turf scarce leaves 
One lingering token that the stranger found 
^ Ashes for hope ’ m that unhallow’d ground ; 

And ' dust for mourning Levelled with the soil 
The wasting worm hath revelled in its spoil — 

The spoil of beauty ’ This the poor remains 
Of one who, living, could command the strains 
Of flattery’s harp and pen I whose incense, flung 
From venal breath upon her altar, hung 
A halo ; while m lovehness supreme. 

She moved m brightness, like the embodied dream 
Of some rapt mmstrel’s warm imagmmgs, 

The more than form and face of earthly things I 
Ah, when hath heart so warm, have hopes so fair, 
Been crush’d amid the darkness of despair ? 

With broken heart, and head in sorrow bow’d. 

Hers was the midmght bier and borrow’d shroud * 

Few bend them at thy bier, unhappy one ^ 

All know thy shame, thy mental sufferings none , 
All know thy frailties, — all thou wast and art ^ 

But thine were faults of circumstance — not heart I 
Thy soul was form’d to bless and to be bless’d 
With that immortal boon — a guiltless breast, 

And be what others aeem, — ^had bounteous Heaven 
Less beauty lent, or stronger virtue given ’ 

The frugal matron of some lowher hearth, 

Thou hadst not known the splendid woes of earth , 
Dispensing happiness, and happy — ^there 
Thou hadst not known the curse of bemg fair ! 

But like yon lonely vesper star, thy light — 

Thy love — ^had been as pure as it was bnght ’ 

I’ve met thy pictured bust in many lands ; 

I’ve seen the stranger pause, with Hfted hands, 

In deep, mute admiration, while his eye 
Dwelt sparkling on thy peerless symmetry t 
I’ve seen the poet — ^pamter — sculptor’s gaze 
Speak, with rapt glance, their eloquence of praise , 
I’ve seen thee, as a gem in royal halls, 

Stoop like presiding angel from the walls, 

And only less than worshipp’d ’ Yet ’tis come 
To this ’ when all but slander’s voice is dumb , 

And they who gazed upon thy living face. 

Can hardly find thy moital resting-place.” 
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HORATIA NELSON. 

In the preceding chapter I have endeavoured, in a brief 
manner, to sketch the particulars, as far as I have been able 
to collect them, of tho life of Emma Lady Hamilton. Of 
adventurers it has been pertinently said, “ que les 4venemens 
de leur vie peuvent fitre vrais et paraitro merveilleux,’’ and 
this is doubtless true of this extraordinary vroman. With all 
her faults, all her weaknesses, and if it iwst be added, all her 
vices, she unquestionably retideised very important services to 
her country in a iame of greatt periJ, aSwh exerted herself for 
the maintenance of social order and European civilization. 
Young and beautiful, with a knowledge of the world derived 
under circumstances, and attended by consequences any thing 
but agreeable to reflect upon, or calculated to excite satis* 
faction — ^versed in its most seductive fascinations, and intel- 
lectually gifted with taste for the fine arts, and with powers 
for the most effectual display of grace and beauty— enthu- 
siastic in her devotion to noble and generous acts, and sensibly 
alive to the honour and glory of her country, it is not sur- 
prising that Nelson should have felt the power of her influence. 
Simple in his manners, and pure in his nature — warm and 
generous in his feelings — unskilled in the arts of the world — ■ 
and, by his professional engagements, unaccustomed to any 
but the most limited society, it is not mttrjiqitdinary tiiat he 
should have fallen under the blandishments of a syren. From 
the documents I have most carefully examined, 1 am perfectly 
satisfied that Nelson was long ere he succumbed to the temp- 
tation. The religious principles in which he had been educated 
by his venerable father, served doubtless to operate for a time 
against the violation of his marriage promises and obligations. 
It is, however, incumbent upon me, as a faithful biographer, 
to enter, though not without reluctance, into a consideration 
of the particulars relating to the birth of a daughter, to whom 
Nelson’s name descended, and who, to the last moment of his 
existence, was as dear to him as tiie offipring -of a legitimate 
source. 

Sir N. H. Nicolas has endeavoured to shew that the con- 
nexion which existed between his Lordship and Lady Hamilton 
was not “ in the usual sense of the word of a criminal nature.”* 

^ Dispatches and Letters, Yol vii. p, 389, 
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This able writer has arrived at this conclusion, after a perusal 
of some of the letters and documents which formed a part of 
the collection embraced in these volumes. The examination 
of the entire correspondence leads me to adopt a totally different 
opinion, and one which permits of no question, as the parentage 
of the child Horatia is admitted by the parties concerned. 
Considering the mystery attaching to the child, whom Lord 
Nel^n 80 solemnly bequeathed to the beneficence of his 
country,” I cannot but agree with Sir N. Hams Nicolas that 
all of her history which has been discovered ought to be 
stated.^ The publication of a part leading to a conclusion 
contrary to truth on such a subject, and furnished to Sir Harris 
Nicolas by the Lady herself, relieves me of a delicacy I should 
otherwise have felt in printing any letters or portions of letters 
relating to this particular matter ; nor do I now feel it at all 
either necessary or desirable to publish the whole, but merely 
sufficient to dispose of the question, and not unnecessarily or 
wantonly to expose the weakness of an otherwise noble, spot- 
less, and heroic character. Justice to others demands this 
statement, as narratives have been put forth leading to the 
inference that an illustrious personage (unquestionably meaning 
the Queen of Naples), one too great to be mentioned/^ 
was the mother of the child. 

Sir Harris Nicolas^ has stated that he ‘^is authorised by 
Mr. Haslewood, long the confidential friend and professional 
adviser of Lord Nelson, to declare, in the most positive manner, 
that Lady Hamilton was not its mother. The name of the 
mother (he adds) is known to Mr. Haslewood ; but he is 
prevented by a sense of honour from disclosing it. Lady 
Hamilton always said that the child^s mother was a person of 
high birth, and she has left a written declaration that she was 
“ too great to be mentioned.^’ Mrs. Salter possesses this paper 
which has been examined by Sir H. Nicolas, and is as follows i 

« She is the daughter, the true and beloved daughter of 
Viscount Nelson, and if he had lived, she would have been all 
that his love and fortune could have made her; for nature has 
made her perfect, beautiful, good, aud amiable. Her mother 
was TOO GREAT to be mentioned, but her father, 
mother, and Horatia had a true and virtuous friend in EarifA 

That Horatia was the daughter of Nelson no one has been 
disposed to entertain a doubt, but the evidence in connection 
with the birth of the child has been purposely obscured and 
mystified. 

‘ Discatoheg and Letters, Vol. m p. 3S9. 

® Ibifrp 369. ® Ibid. ^ 
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The intimacy from which resulted the illegitimate issue 
under consideration, appears to have taken place in the month 
of April, 1800, when Lord Nelson conveyed Sir William and 
Lady Hamilton, on board the Foudroyant, from Palermo to 
Syracuse, and thence to Malta. The voyage was passed with 
great festivity, and Lady Hamilton’s birth-day, April 26th, was 
celebrated by music and singing. Miss Knight, ’ who was 
also on board, composed the following song on the occasion : — 

SoNO, addressed to Lady Hamilton, on her Birthday, April tho 26th, 1800, on 
board the Foudroyant, m a gale of wind. 

BV Miss KNIGHT. 

Come, cheer up, feir Emma, forget all thy giief. 

For thy shipmates are brave, and a heroes their chief ; 

Look round on these trophies,® the pude of the Mam, 

They were snatched by &eir valour from Gallia and Spam. 

Chorus — Hearts of oak, 

Behold yonder fragment, 'tis saicred to fame, 

'Mid the waves of old Nile it was saved from the flame 
The flame that destroyed all tlie glones of France, 

When Providence vancjuishcd Uic friends of blind cUan<»c. 

Hearts of oak, 

These arms the San Josof onco claimed as her own, 

Eie Nelson and Biitons her pndo had overthrown 5 
That plume too evinces that still they excel, 

It was torn from the cap of tho famed William Tell. 

Hearts of oak, d:c. 

Then, cheer up, fair Emma! remember tlKm^rt free, 

And ploughing Britannia's old empire— 'the sea ; 

How many m Albion each sorrow would check, 

Could they kiss but one plank of this concpienng deck. 

Hearts of oak, dee. 

Miss Knight also wrote three additional verses to God save 
the King : — 

^ Miss Knight was the daughter of Rear-Admiral Sir Joseph Knight. She 
was many years at Naples and Palermo, and returned to England with Lord 
Nelson and Sir William and Lady Hamilton, in the autumn of 1800. She was 
afterwards the Preceptress of Her Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte of 
Wales, and is favourably known as the author of Marcus Flanuniua," ** Dinar- 
bas/v and a ^^Description of Latium." Sir N. Harris Nicolas has given some 
extracts from her Diary m his collection of the Dispatches and Letters of Lord 
Nelson. 

® The cabin of the Foudroyant was ornamented with the Flagstaff of LVQnent, 
the Arms of the San J osef, and the Plume of the Guillaume Telli 
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1. i?br iM Battle of the Nile 

Join we great Ndson's name 
First on the roll of fame , 

Him let ns smg ! 

Spread we his praise around, 

Honour of Bntish ground , 

Who made Nile^s shores resound. 

God save the King 1 

2. For Le G6n6reux, 

Lord, thou hast heard our vows ’ 

Fresh laurels deck the brows 
Of him we smg. 

Nelson has laid full low 
Once more the Galhc foe ; 

Come let our bumpers flow ’ 

* God save the King ! 

3. For Le Guillaume Tell, 

While thus we chaunt his praise. 

See what new glories blaze. 

New trophies spring ’ 

Nelson ! thy task's complete; 

All their Egyptian fleet 
Bows at thy conquermg feet, 

To George our Khng 

And Sir Edward Berry also contributed the following ; — 

Then let's jom hand m hand, 

Friends of great Nelson's band, 

Crown him and smg 
Let us lay at his feet, 

Last of the Galhc fleet, 

His glory is complete ’ 

God save the King ’ 

France I haul thy standard down * 

Honour the laurel crown 
Of him we smg. 

No more in pnde you swell, 

On him you us'd to dwell , 

We have your William Tell, 

And George our King 1 

Lord Nelson returned to Palermo on the 1st of June. At 
the middle of this month he was at Leghorn, where he struck 
his flag, and departed with the Queen of Naples, the three 
Princesses, Prince Leopold, Sir William and Lady Hamilton, for 
Vienna, whence he travelled with Sir William and Lady Hamil- 
ton to London, arriving at Yarmouth on the 6th of November, 
In the month of January, 1801, Sir William and Lady 
Hamilton inhabited a house, No. 23, in Piccadilly, while 
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Lord Nelson was in Arlington-street with Lady Nelson, until 
the 13th, on which day he finally separated from her Ladyship. 
An eye-witness on this occasion has given the following account, 
addressed to Sir N. Harris Nicolas: 

“ Kemp Town, Bnghton, I3th April, 1846. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ I was no less surprised than grieved, when you told 
mo of a prevailing opinion, that Lord Nelson, of his own 
motion, withdrew from the society of his wife, and took up his 
residence altogether with Sir William and Lady Hamilton; 
and that you have never received from any member of his 
family an intimation to the contrary. His father, his brother. 
Dr. Nelson (afterwards Earl Nelson), his sisters, Mrs. Bolton 
and Mrs. Matcham, and their husbands, well knew, that the 
separation was unavoidable on Lord Nelson's part ; and, as I 
happened to be present when the unhappy rupture took place, 
1 have often talked over with all of them, but more especially 
with Mr. and Mrs, Matcham, the particulars which I proceed 
to relate, in justice to the memory of my illustrious friend, 
and in the hope of removing an erroneous impression from 
your mind. 

“ In the winter of 1800-1801, 1 was breakfasting with Lord 
and Lady Nelson, at their lodgings in Arlington-streot, and a 
cheerful conversation was passing on indifferent subjects, when 
Lord Nelson spoke of something which had been done or said 
by ‘ dear Lady Hamilton ,’ upon which Lady Nelson rose from 
her chair, and exclaimed, with much vehemence, ‘ I am sick 
of hearing of dear Lady Hamilton, and am resolved that you 
shall give up either her or me.' Lord Nelson, with perfect 
calmness, said, ‘ Take care, Fanny, what you say ; I love you 
sincerely ; but I cannot forget my obligations to Lady Hamilton, 
or speak of her otherwise than with affection and admiration.’ 
Without one soothing word or gesture, but muttering .some- 
thing about her mind being made up. Lady NcLon left the 
room, and shortly after drove from the house. They never 
lived together afterwards. I believe that Lord Nelson took 
a formal leave of her Ladyship before joining the fleet under 
Sir Hyde Parker ; but that, to the day of her husband’s 
glmious death, she never made any apology for her abrupt 
and ungentle conduct above related, or any overture towards 
a reconciliation. I am, dear Sir, your faithful servant, 

“ W. Haslewood.’' 

Lord Nelson gave to Lady Nelson an opportunity of recon- 
ciliation after the step she had taken, for he wrote from 
Southampton, that evening upon his arrival, the following 
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letter, of which, however, it does not appear that any notice 
was taken : — 


Southampton, 13th January, 1801* 

My dear Fanny, 

‘‘We are arrived, and heartily tired ^ and^ with kindest 
regards to my father and all the family, believe me, 

Your affectionate, 

“ Nelson/’ 

The last letter ever written by Lord Nelson to his wife is 
probably the following, from off Copenhagen : — 

** St. George, March 4th, 1801 

“ Josiah is to have another ship, and to go abroad, if the 
Thalia cannot soon be got ready, I have done all for him, 
and he may again, as he has often done before, wish me to 
break my neck, and be abetted in it by his friends, who are 
likewise my enemies ; but I have done my duty as an honest, 
generous man, and I neither want or wish for any body to 
care what becomes of me, whether I return, or am left in the 
Baltic. Living, I have done all in my power for you, and if 
dead, you will find I have done the same ; therefore my only 
wish is, to be left to myself : and wishing you every happiness, 
believe that I am, your affectionate, 

Nelson and Bronte.” 

That Lady Nelson’s suspicions were not groundless will be 
evident from what follows ; but that they had been excited 
some time ere foundation existed for them, is apparent to me 
from an attentive perusal of Lord Nelson’s correspondence, 
and a close examination of the circumstances which took place. 
Lady Hamilton’s manners attracted the admiration of all who 
were introduced to her society. Earl St, Vincent was scarcely 
less enthusiastic in her praise than Lord Nelson, who felt 
grateful to her for her attention to his step-son, Josiah Nisbet, 
in 1793. 

Five years elapsed before Nelson and Lady Hamilton again 
met, and then it was to aid in effecting that most important 
Battle of the Nile. The part Lady Hamilton took on this 
occasion could not fail to render her an object of admiration 
with Nelson ; nor could the reception given to him after the 
battle, nor the care bestowed on his deranged state of health, a 
care admitted by the Earl of St. Vincent,^ serve otherwise than 
to demand his gratitude. Lord Nelson’s unreserved and un- 
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constrained manner of describing to Lady Nelson the distinc- 
tions conferred upon him, the splendour of the ffites given in 
his honour, &c., satisfy me that no feeling of an improper 
character at this tune prevailed between them. ^The conduct 
of Lady Hamilton at the celebrated fCte, induced Captain 
Nisbet to exceed the bounds of decorous attention due to his 
step-father, and it is not improbable that a communication 
from Captain Nisbet to his mother relative to this affair, may 
hove laid the basis of those suspicions which took possession of 
Lady Nelson’s mind s her Ladyship’s letters were, unfortu- 
nately, too trivial and insignificant to command her hus- 
band’s attention — her expressions for his return too cold 
for one of his ardent temperament, and he could not fail to 
draw a comparison unfavourable to Lady Nelson, when con- 
trasted with that admiration of his glorious achievements 
entertained and bestowed upon him at N^les. It is much to 
be lamented that Lady Nelson was not at Yarmouth to receive 
her husband upon his return to England after nearly three 
years’ absence, during which time he had rendered such signal 
services to his country, and had raised her to the rank of a 
Peeress. No display of eagerness to receive him to her bosom 
was manifested — she coolly waited at an hotel in London, and 
then gave to him a reception which has boon described as 

cold and chilling.’' Nothing could exceed*' the enthusiasm 
of all classes manifested upon the return of Nelson to England. 
Every town through which he passed offered its testimony to 
his character, his valour, and his greatness ; from the partner 
of his bosom alone be received a cold and indifferent recep- 
tion. The operation of this conduct on the mind of Nelson 
was calculated not to recall but to estrange him from his just 
and legitimate affections ; the continued fascinations of Lady 
Hamilton had already done much, and the evil was confirmed 
by this conduct It is much to be lamented that none of the 
family of Lord Nelson should have advised her to a different 
line of behaviour: his father, vhose conduct and affections 
vere of the most exemplary character, was unfortunately too 
old and infirm to take any active part on such an occasion, 
and his other relations seem rather to have attached them- 
selves to Lady Hamilton 

Lord Nelson arrived in London on the 9th of November, 1800. 
On the 20th he took his seat in the House of Lords, and then 
finding his home with Lady Nelson exceedingly uncomfort- 
able, he went an excursion to Salisbury, Fonthill, iko, with Sir 
William and Lady Hamilton, returning to Loudon on the 
29th of December, where he remained until the 13th of Ja- 
nuary, 1801, when, as before stated, he finally separated from 
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Lady Nelson, and immediately quitted to join his ship, the 
San Josef, at Plymouth, accompanied by his elder brother, the 
Eeverend William Nelson. No attention had been paid by 
Lady Nelson to Lord Nelson^s comforts for this voyage. His 
letters make complaint of the absence of all necessaries except 
those furnished by Lady Hamilton At this time his mind 
was suffering no little anxiety on account of this lady’s situa- 
tion, and his daily correspondence with her both under her 
own name and the assumed one of Mrs. Thomson, exhibits the 
misery he endured. 

On January 21, 1801, he writes: I sincerely hope that 
your very serious cold will soon be better. I am so much in- 
terested in your health and hippiness, that pray tell me all. I 

delivered to Mr. Mrs. Ihomson’s message and note ; he 

desires me, poor fellow, to say, he is more scrupulous than 
if Mrs. T. was present. He says he does not write let- 
ters at this moment, as the object of his affections may be 
unwell, and others may open them.” 

On the 24th: Pray tell Mrs. Thomson her kind friend is 
very uneasy about her, and prays most fervently for her 
safety.” 

On the 26th: “ I delivered poor Mrs T.’s note. Her friend 
is truly thankful and grateful for her kindness and your good- 
ness. Who does not admire your benevolent heart? Poor 
man • he is very anxious, and begs you will, if she is not able, 
write a line just to comfort him. He appears to me to feel 
very much her situation , he is so agitated, and will be so for 
two or three days, that he says he cannot write, and that I must 
send his kind love and affectionate regard.” 

On the 26th : My dear Lady Hamilton, when I consider 
that this day nine months was your birth-day, and that, 
although we had a gale of wind, yet I was happy, and sung 
^ Come^ cheer w/;, fair JEJrnmaf &c * even the thought, com- 
pared with this day, makes me melancholy. My heart some 
how is sunk within me, I long to hear you are well. The 
dearest friends must part ; and we only part, I trust, to meet 
again. — Mrs. Thomson’s friend is this moment come into my 
room ; he desires me to thank you for your goodness to his 
dear friend. He appears almost as miserable as myself. He 
says you have always been kind to his dear Mrs. T. ; and he 
hopes you will continue your goodness to her on this trying 
occasion. I have assured him of your innate worth and affec- 
tionate disposition : and he lives, as ever and for ever, your 
attached and truly affectionate friend, 

Nelson anb Bronte.” 


See Miss Knight’s Song, page 640, ante. 
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On the 27thj he writes in a similar strain, and requests her 
“ to do everything which was right.’' 

On the 28th ; “ I have this moment seen Mrs. Thomson’s 
friend; poor fellow! he seems very uneasy and nnelancholy. 
He begs you to be hind to her. I have assured him of your 
readiness to relieve the dear, good woman.” 

On the 29th : " Pray, tell your friend, Mrs. T., that I have 
delivered her note to her fncnd ; and ho desires me to say, 
through your goodness, how sensible he is of her kindness. 
As the very particular business he is engaged upon will not bo 
over for two or three days, he defers answering her note till 
that time. What a hard case these poor people's is ! but, 
between your unparalleled goodness and my attention, I_ hope 
they will yet be happy and comfortable. In my opinion, 
neither of them can be happy as they are. May the great 
God. of Heaven protect, comfort, and assist you, is the fervent 
wish of, my dear Lady, ever your affectionate friend, 

“ Nelson and BEONTii.’’ 

Between the 29th and the 31st of January it is clear that 
the child was born ; for, 

On the 1st of February he writes : — " My dear Lady, I 
believe poor dear Mrs. Unomson’s friend will go mad with 
joy. He cries, prays, and performs all tricks, yet dare not 
shew all or any of his feelings. He has only me to con.sult 
with. He swears he will drink your health this day in a 
bumper ; and d — n mo if I don't join him, in spite of all the 
doctors in Europe ; for none regards you with truer affection 
than myself. You are a dear, good creature, and your 
kindness and attention to poor Mrs. T. stamps you higher 
than ever in my mind. I cannot write ; I am so agitated by 
this young man at my elbow, I believe he is foolish : he does 
nothing but rave about you hnd her. I own I partake of his 
joy : 1 cannot write any thing." 

On the 2nd : All your letters arc so good, so kind, so like 
yourself, that, had not your last been so excellent, and ovon 
far exceeding all the others, I should not have known which 
to have selected. I have cat out two lines, and never will jiart 
with them. I have no letters as yet to-day, except tho returned 
one from Plymouth ; therefore I shall not close this till after 
post is arrived. I dined yesterday with Troubridge, Darby, 
Hardy, my brother, and Parker, who all drank a bumper to 
your health; and I set all the doctors at defiance, till my 
brother said I should hurt myself ; and Mrs. Thomson’s 
friend diank two, because he said you had been so kind to his 
dear friend, who he loved more than life : such is tho power 
of good and generous actions ; they do good to the door and 
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the receiver* . . . That friend of our dear Mrs. T. is a good 
soul, and full of feeling. He wishes much to see her and her 
little one. If possible, I will get him leave for two or three 
days when I go to Portsmouth, and you will see his gratitude 
to you.” 

On the 3rd, though undated : My dear Mrs. Thomson 
your good and dear friend, does not think it proper at present 
to write with his own hand, but he charges me to say how 
dear you are to him, and that you must, every opportunity, 
kiss and bless for him his dear little girl, which he wishes to 
be called Emma, out of gratitude to our dear, good Lady 
Hamilton ; but whether it's from Lord Nelson, he says, or 
Lady Hamilton, he leaves to your judgment and choice. I 
have given Lord N. a hundred pounds this morning, for which 
he will give Lady H. an order on his agents ; and I beg that 
you will distribute it amongst those who have been useful to 
you on the late occasion ; and your friend, my dear Mrs. Thom- 
son, may be sure of my care of him and his interests, which I 
consider as dearly as my own.” 

On the 4th the first mention of Horatia is made ; 

"San Josef, February 4tb, 1801 

My dear Lady Hamilton, 

It blows so very hard that I doubt if it will be possible to 
get a boat on shore, either to receive or send letters , but if 
it moderates in time for the post, of course mine shall go, and 
I hope flora my heart to hear you are better. It has made 
my head ache stooping so much, as I have been making 
memorandums for my will, and, having regularly signed it, if 
I was to die this moment, I believe it would hold good. If I 
am not able to send it, as far as relates to you, this day, I will 
to-morrow. I have been obliged to be more particular than 
I wished, as a wife can have nothing, and it might be taken 
from you by will or the heii’s of your husband. If you dis- 
approve of any part say so, and I will alter it ; but I think 
you must approve — I have done my best that you should. 
I shall now go to work and save a fortune. Say, shall I be- 
queath the £2000, owing me from Sir William for the 
same purpose? You must keep this letter till you receive 

a copy of my memorandum Make^ my kindest 

regards to Mrs. Jenkins and Horatia, and ever believe me, 

Yours, 

-^P.S. — We drink your health every day. Believe me 
your letters cannot be long or too minute of all particulars. 
My mind is a little easier, having perfect confidence/^ 
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On the Sth, the following copy of the will and letter were 
sent : — 

And as Emxna Hamilton, the wife of the Bight Honour- 
able Sir William Hamilton, K.B , has been the great cause of 
my performing those services which have gained me honours 
and rewards, I give unto her, in case of the failure of male 
heirs, as directed by my will, the entire rental of the Bront6 
Estate for her paiticular use and benefit; and, in case of her 
death before she may come into the possession of the Estate 
of Bront6, she is to have the full power of naming any child 
she may have, in or out of wedlock, or any child, male or 
female, which she, the said Emma Hamilton, wife of the 
Right Honourable Sir William Hamilton, may choose to adopt 
and call her child, by her last will and testament, or by 
deed^ declaring her intent : and the sword given by his 
Sicilian Majesty is to be delivered on her coming to the 
estate, or to the person she may name, as directed by my said 
will: and I likewise give to the said Emma, wife of the Right 
Honourable Sir William Hamilton, K B., &c., a picture of his 
Sicilian Majesty, set in diamonds, with the Queen’s cypher 
on the opposite side, whom God preseive, with all the dia- 
monds which surround it, as it is now lodged in a mahogany 
box, in the care of Alexander Davison, Esq., St. Jarnes’s- 
square,^ London : and I give all my other boxes, lodged in the 
aforesaid box at Alexander Davison’s, Esq., in which diamonds 
are placed ; viz. one with the portrait of the Emperor-Paul of 
Russia ; one of the King of Sardinia, and the one, said to have 
been sent me by the mother of the Grand Sigmor, likewise to 
the said Emma Hamilton, wife of Sir William Hamilton, to 
be sold, if she plea^^es, and the income to be for her use during 
her natural life, and at her decease it is to be given to a child 

called , in whom I take a very particular interest ; and 

as Emma Hamilton is the only person who knows the 
parents of this female child, I rely with the greatest confi- 
dence on her unspotted honour and integrity, that she will 
consider the child as mine, and be a guardian to it, shielding it 
from want and disgiace, and bringing it up as the child of her 
dear friend, Nelson and Bront6: and to this female child, of 
which Lady Hamilton shall only be the declarer that it is the 
one I mean, 1 give and bequeath all the money I shall bo 
worth above the pm of twenty thousund pounds, the interest 
of It to be^ received^ by Lady Hamilton for the maintenance 
and education of this female child ; the principal to be paid 
her at the death of Lady Hamilton, if she has attained the 
age of twenty-one yeais, or that she may marry; the guar- 
dians of my adopted child to be named by Lady Hamilton in 
her will " 
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“ Such are my ideas, if you have no objection ; if you have, 

I will endeavour to alter them to your wishes, I shall now 
begin and save a fortune for the little one. 

“ Thursday Noon. I have this moment received your letters 
of Tuesday; all that you have been so good as to write me 
have come safe. I have delivered the letter to Mrs Thom- 
son’s friend, and he feels truly grateful for all your affectionate 
regards to poor dear Mrs. Thomson, who you say, and truly, 
is a pattern for all wives and mothers. I wnte the note for 
him, as he does not wish his hand to be known at present, 

« I have letters from Dumouriez and Sir Brooke Boothby. 
Dumouriez says, ‘ pay my sincere compliments to the excellent 
Lord Hamilton and to his incomparable Lady, Let her 
remember the promise she made to send me the portrait of 
my dear Nelson and her own. Be so good as to be the inter- 
preter of the Baronne do Bearant, who prays to her the most 
tender compliments.’ Sir B. B. says, ‘In the dreary times 
I have passed here, the passage of your party, which, I think, 
it would be difficult to match, seems like a bright dream in a 
long night. I beg of your Lordship to present my affec- 
tionate regards to Lady Hamilton (certainly one of the most 
charming womemn the world). Nothing can please me so 
much as to have justice done you. Thank God, you want not 
the society of princes or dukes. If you happened to fall 
down and break your nose or knock out your eyes, you might 
go to the devil for what they care ; but it is your good heart 
which attaches to you your faithful and affectionate, 

“Nelson and Bronte. 

“ Troubridge desires his best regards ; so does Hardy and 
Darby. Signal is just made to sail. Send me back the 
first half-sheet of paper, as it is cleaier worded than the 
original memorandum.” 

On this day, also, Lord Nelson writes about the christening 
of the child : — 

“My dear Mrs. Thomson, 

“ Your dear and excellent friend has desired me to say, that 
it is not usual to christen children till they are a month or six 
weeks old ; and as Lord Nelson will probably be in town 
as well as myself, before we go to the Baltic, he proposes 
then, if you approve, to christen the child, and that myself- 
and Lady Hamilton should be two of the sponsors. It can be 
christened at St. George’s, Hanover-square ; and, I believe, 
the parents being at the time out of the kingdom, if it is 
necessary, it can bo stated born at Portsmouth or at sea. Its 
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name will be Horatia, daughter of Johem and Morata Etnorb,i 
If you read the surname backwards, and take the letters of 
the other names, it will make, very extraordinary, the names of 
your real and affectionate friends, Lady Hamilton and myself ; 
but, my dear friend, consult Lady Hamilton. Your friend 
consults me, and I would not lead him wrong for the world ; 
he has not been very well : I behove he has fretted, but his 
spirit is too high to own it. But, my dear Madam, both him, 
you, and your little one, must always believe me your affec- 
tionate 

Nelson and BeontJsi. 

The child, if you like it, can be named by any clergyman 
without its going to church.’’ 

From the following, apparently \??ritten on the next day, he 
acknowledges the receipt of a portion of the child’s hair 

My dear Mrs. Thomson, 

Your good friend is very much obliged by your kind 
present of this morning; it is very like what I remember his. 
He has put it in a case with her dear mother’s— 'for I almost 
love you as much as he does. He is sorry for the trouble you 
have had about the nurse ; but ho says children bring their 
cares and pleasures with them ; but, however, you will rely on 
Lady Hamilton, her goodness and good advice cannot be too 
closely followed; she is the pattern I wish you to imitate. 
Respecting the naming and christening of the child ho wrote 
to Lady Hamilton yesterday. He hopes to got leave for 
three days to come to town when the ship gets to I’ortsmouth. 

Ever your friend and unalterable friend, 

« N. & B.” 

San Josef, February Cth, 3801. 

“It blows a gale of wind, but which only affects mo as 
it may deprive me of my dear and much honoured friond’s 
letters. Y our letters are to me Gazettes, for as yot I have not 
fixed upon any, nor can they bo half so interesting to my feel- 
ings, although you know I am not a little fond of a newspaper, 
and we have often almost quarrelled for a first reading, and I 
trust the time will soon arrive when we shall have those 
amicable squabbles again. I am now of course very much by 
, myself, for none ever come to me except at meals, or I send 
for either Hardy or Parker, and they are both so modest and 
well behaved, that it is really a pleasure to have them on 
board. Parker boasts, whenever he drinks your health, which 

' Emma, and Horatio Brontd. 
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is at least once a day, that he had the honour of being your 
Aide-de-camp, and that he has given many messages by your 
orders. Ah^ those were happy times ' Would to God we 
were at this moment in the Bay of Naples^ and all matters 
for those good raonarchs going on as well as it did at that 
time. 

Noon — This moment has brought me your two kind let- 
ters. You may rely I shall not open my mouth on poor dear Mrs. 
Thomson’s business to any creature on this earth. You and 
I should be very unworthy, if we did any such thing, as all the 
secret of these two people rests solely in our bosoms. He de- 
sires me to say that he approves very much of the sum of 
money, and submits it to your discretion, if a small pension 
should not be promised if the secret is well kept, but desires 
that nothing should be given under handwriting. He also 
desires you will now and then give the nurse an additional 
guinea. He thinks it might be better to omit christening 
the child for the present, and even privately baptizing it, 
the clergyman would naturally ask its parents’ names, 
which would put poor dear Mrs. T. in some trouble, or 
cause suspicion. But, in all this matter, he submits himself 
to your prudence and friendship. He will send you more 
money as Mrs. T. wants it, only let him know every thing. 
Poor fellow, he would have given any thing to have seen 
the child, especially in your charming company. To say the 
truth, this lad seems to love you not a little, but who does not, 

I am sure I do, Satmday noon. — Mr. Davison came whilst 
I was at dinner yesterday, and gave me your letter. He says 
you are grown thinner, but he thinks you look handsomer than 
ever. 1 know he is a very great admirer of yours. He says 
you told him to tell me not to send you any more advice about 
seeing company, for that you are determined not to allow the 
world to say a word against you ; therefore, I will not say a 
word. I rest confident m your conduct. This morning brought 
me your letter of Thursday. I am sorry for all your trou- 
ble, but poor Mrs. T.’s friend will never forget the obliga*- 
tion. 

Ever, my dear Lady, 

Yours affectionately, and for ever. Amen. 

Nelson anl BEoNTi.'^ 

On the 17th : — I fear saying too much— I admire what you 
say of my god-child. If it is like its mother it will be very 
handsome, for I think her one, aye, the most beautiful woman 
of the age. Now, do not be angry at my praising this dear 
child’s mother, for I have heard people say she is very like 
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you* My dear friend, I hope you will never receive any more 
cross letters, but always such as ought to be wrote by, my dear 
Lady, your obliged, unalterably attached and faithful 

Nelson and Buonpe. 

I would steal white bread sooner than my god-child should 
want.^^ 

It is, I imagine, unnecessary to indulge in further extracts, 
and I shall therefore close this part of the evidence with 
the following avowal on the part of Lord Nelson, in a let- 
ter to Lady Hamilton, sent by a private hand that could be 
depended upon for its safe delivery ; — 

March 1, 1801. Now my own dear Wife, for such you 
are in my eyes and in the face of heaven, I can give full scope 
to my feelings, for I dare say Oliver will faithfully deliver this 
letter. You know, my dearest Emma, that there is nothing 
in this world that I would not do for us to live together, and 
to have our dear little child with us. * * * I love, I never 
did love any one else, I never had a dear pledge of love till 
you gave me one, and you, thank my God, never gave one to 
any body else. I think before March is out you will either 
see us back, or so victorious that we shall insure a glorious 
issue to our toils. Think what my Emma^ will feel at seeing 
return safe, perhaps with a little more fame; her own dear loving 
Nelson. Never, if I can help it, will I dine out of my ship, 
or go on shore, except duty calls me. Lot Sir Hyde have any 
glory he can catch — I envy him not. You, my beloved Emma, 
and my country, are the two dearest objects of my fond heart 
— a heart susceptible and true.^ Only place confidence in mo, 
and you uever shall be disappointed. I burn all your dear 
letters, because it is right for your sake, and 1 wish you would 
burn alLraine — they can do no good, and will do us both harm 
if any seizure of them, or the dropping even one of them, 
would fill the mouths of the world sooner than wo intend. 
* * * I had a letter this day from the Reverend Mr. Holden, 
who we met on the Continent ; he desired his kind compli- 
ments to you and Sir William : ho sent me the letters of my 
name, and recommended it as my motto—J/oy/op eM a Nib — 
Horatio Nelson. May the Heavens bless you. N. & B. 

^ “ Monday morning— Oliver is just going on shore; the 
time will ere long arrive when Nelson will land to fly to his 
Emma, to be for ever with her. Let that hope keep us up 
under our present difficulties. Kiss and bless our dear Horatia 
— think of that/’ 

* A reference to home lines written by Nelson 
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Two verbal statements have been put forth on this subject, 
one said to have emanated from Tom Allen, Lord Nelson’s 
servant, which is totally incorrect and undeserving of a single 
word — the other, by Mrs. Johnstone, the daughter of the nurse, 
Mis. Gibson, to whom the child was entrusted by Lady 
Hamilton, which agrees with the documents now made public. 
Her statement runs thus, and it was made in 1828 to Captain 
Ward, of the 81st Regiment, brother of the Reverend Philip 
Ward, to whom Miss Horatia Nelson was married in 1822. 

** Lady Hamiltcm brought the child to her mother’s house 
in a hackney coach one night, and placed her under her charge, 
telling her that she should be handsomely remunerated. She 
was unattended, and did not give the nurse any information as 
to the child’s parents. The nurse declared she was no more 
than eight days^ old. I’his was either in the month of January 
or February ; and Mrs. Gibson said she could never make out 
why her birth-day was kept in October. She remained with the 
nurse till she was five or six years old. Lady Hamilton con- 
stantly visited her : Lord Nelson was frequently her companion 
in her visits to her, and often came alone, and played for hours 
with the infant on the floor, calling her his own child.’’’’^ 

Sir Nicholas Harris Nicolas has printed several letters ad- 
dressed to Lady Hamilton, alluding to Mis Thomson, and 
states the fiist time of that name occurring to be on the 28th 
January. I have, however, shewn that it was used as early as 
the 21st. He has also printed several notes of Lady Hamil- 
ton to the nurse, Mrs. Gibson, and I have the nurse^s receipts, 
})Ut they are not necessary to be particularized. In one of the 
letters, however, to Lady Hamilton, printed by Sir Harris 
Nicolas, of the date of the 16th of February, Lord Nelson 
says, I send you a few lines wrote in the late gale, which 
1 think you will not disapprove.” Sir Hairis questioned the 
genuineness of those lines, and felt disposed to attribute them 
to llarrison, the editor of the volumes in which they appeared, 
as Nelson was not known to have attempted to write verse. 
I have no doubt, however, that they are the productions of 
Nelson, and shall therefore here reprint them, together with 
another among the papers now in my possession, and also one 
written on the night of the attack on Copenhagen, which will 
be found m its proper place, April 2, 1801. (See p. 17^ ante.) 

'' Though 's® polished verse supenor shine. 

Though sensibility grace every line ; 

Though her soft Muse be far above aU praise, 

And female tenderness inspire her lays ; 


^ Dispatches and Letters, Vol, vii. p. 370. * Emma's. 
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Deign to ireceive, thongh unadorned 
By the poetic art, 

The rude expressions which bespeak 
A sailor’s untaught heai't. 

A heart susceptiUe^ sincere, and true ; 

A heart, by fate and nature, torn in two ; 

One half to duty and his country due, 

The other, letter half^ to lovo and you 1 

Sooner shall Britain’s sons resign 
The empire of the sea j 

Than Henry shall renounce his faith, 
And Plighted Vows to Thee ’ 

And waves on waves shall cease to roll, 
And tides forget to flow ; 

Ere thy true Henry’s constant love 
Or ebb or change shall know* 


HBNBY (OFF CADIZ) TO EMMA. 

Tlie storm, — ^is o’er, 

The troubled main, 

Now, heaves no moie, 

But, all IS silent,— hushed, — and calm again, 

Save in this bosom, — where a ceaseless slorin, 

Is raised — by lovo and Emma’s boautoons form. 

No calm, — at sea, 

This heart shall know, 

While far from thee, 

Midst lengthening hours of absence, and of woe, 
I gaze, — in sorrow, o’er the boundless deep, 

With eyes, — which were they not ashamed would weep 

But, hark ’ 1 hear 
The signal gun ’ 

Farewell’ my dear I 

The Victory leads on ’ The fight’s begun ' 

Thy Picture, round this cannon’s nock sliull piovo, 

A pledge, — to valour ’ sent by theo and love I 

Should conquest smile, 

On Biitam’s Fleet, 

(As at the Nile,) 

With joyful hearts, upon the beach, wo’ll meet ’ 

No more, IT! tempt, the dangers of the sea, 

But hve, in Melton's groves, with love and thee ’ 



The allusion made m the previous verses to Emma’s po- 
lished verse, probably has reference to the following lines 
sent by Lady Hamilton to Nelson. The Blue Peter, it is 
scarcely necessary to remark, is a flag hoisted when a vessel 
is about to depart. 

BLtrn PETER. 

Silent grief, and sad forebodings 
(Lost I no^er should see him more,) 

Fill my heart, when gallant Nelson, 

Hoists Blue Peter at the fore. 

On his Pendant anxious gazmg. 

Fill with tears (mine eyes run o'er) 

At each change of wind I tremble 
While Blue Peter^s at the fore 

All the bye-long day I wander, 

Sighing on the sea-beat shore ; 

But my sighs are all unheeded, 

When Blue Peter’s at the fore 

For when duty calls my hero 
To far seas, where cannons roar. 

Nelson (love and Emma leaving), 

Hoists Blue Peter at the fore 

Oft he kiss’d my bps at parting, 

And at every kiss he swore, 

Nought could toice him from my bosom, 

Save Blue Peter at the fore. 

Oh, that I might with my Nebon, 

Sail the wide woild o’ei and o’er, 

Nevci should 1 then with sorrow, 

See Blue Peter at the fore 

But (ah mo I) his ship’s unmooiing , 

Nelson’s last boat rows from shore, 

Every sail is sot and swelling, 

And Blue Peter’s seen no more. 

Emma. 

To sum up tbe whole, it appears that the childj Horatia, is 
unquestionably the daughter of Lady Hamilton and Lord Nel- 
son — that she was born between the 29th and 31st of January, 
1801, in l^iccadilly; on the 1st of February Lord Nelson 
acknowledges receipt of the information of the birth ; on the 
2nd determines to apply for two or three days’ leave of absence 
to see the child ; and on the 3rd expresses a desire that she 
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should be called Emma, though he leaves it to the mother’s 
judgment and choice. He sends £100 » to pay expenses 
attending the birth ; on the 4th^ the name Horatia is first 
mentioned, on the5th5 he makes a will in favour of Lady 
Hamilton and the child^ and expresses his determination to 
set about saving a fortune for the little one. At apparently 
the same date, Lord Nelson writes relative to the christening 
of the child^ and on the next day acknowledges a present 
of a lock of hair, which ho places with her mother^s in a 
case. In another, of the date of the Gth, he alludes to the 
secret being only deposited in their own bosoms, and submits 
the propriety of promising a small pension to the nurse; 
thinks it better to postpone the christening/ as it might lead 
to unpleasant inquiries ; but leaves the matter entirely to 
Lady Hamilton’s discretion ; and on the 1st of March writes 
an absolute and distinct avowal of the parentage of the child, 
which sets the question completely at rest and beyond dis- 
pute. 

^ In Lord Nelson^s account with his Agents, Messrs Maish, Pago and Creed, 
I find an entry of the payment of a draft of this amount to Lady llamxltou , 
it IS the first time her name occurs in tho accounts. To Lady Nelson 1 find 
Lord Nelson diew for ,£?400 on tho 13th of January, 1801, tho day he dopaded 
from London and separated fiom Ms wife Piom this day to January 5, 1H02, 
Lord Nelson paid to Lady Nehon^s account, at diflfereut timcM, sums amount- 
ing to <£2000, after winch a quaiteily allowance of £400 was regularly paid to 
Lady Nelson by his Lordship^s agents, 

® The baptism of the child was dofmed until 1803 j and in the register of thn 
palish of Marylebono there is tho following eniiy — 

Baptisms, 1803. 

May 3 3, 13 oratia Nelson Thompson, 

B. 29 October, 1800 
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No. 1. 

BOULOGNE FLOTILLA. 

Force necessary. 

Eight flat boats to be fitted as fire boats. 

Fifteen flat boats, mth howitzers, and 241b. carronades. 

Ten launches with 181b. carronades. Carcasses for these to 
sent from Woolwich. 

Forty rowing boats. 


be 


The flat boats to be paired. 



made fast together with twelve 


fathoms of small chain, and towed by six boats. A light brig to 
be kept alongside the fire boats to light the combustibles. An 
artillery man or two, to attend each of the fire boats. 

The eight flat boats to be sent from Shcorness to the Downs, but 
not till the last moment, with the chains, and twelve of Syder’s 
compasses. The combustible matter, reeds, &c to be sent in a 
wairen hoy, to the Downs, or Dungeness, if I am not in the Downs. 

Leyden . . 4^ bombs who have flat boats to send the 

crew, and a Lieutenant with them. 

Ships will be found likewise off to 

man the fiat boats, and to furnish the other 
boats for the service. 

Some other vessels to carry the other four. 

Eight divisions of boats Two fire boats ; ten rowing boats 

to attend each Are boat. 

Two howitzer boats , two flats, with carronades. 

Two launches, with carronades. 

VOL. I. 2 XT 


Iris 
Amazon 
Medusa . 
Discovery 
Ariadne . 


4 

4 

4 

2 

2J 
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3 boats 1 3 B 2 3 B 3 3 boats 4 

Dwder a Capt. under Capt, under Capt. under Capt. 

under a Capt. 

1 . 

Astern of the fire boats. 

4. 

for protecting. 

Each sub-diviaion under a Captain. 

Twelve Captains. Boat compasses, H. sized. 

The boats to put off from four ships, at the first of the fiood or 
water. Each separate sub-division of boats to be tied toge- 
ther, and to tow each other. The divisions to be kept separated, 
but at not a greater distance than thirty fathoms. 

On approaching the enemy^s ships, the fire vessels will be laid 
across hawse. The howitzer boats are to row close, and to fire as 
many carcasses into the ships as circumstances will admit. The 
division No. 1, will attack the outer ship, the division No. 2, to 
attack the second, and so to the fourth ship. The enemy may 
naturally be supposed to be alarmed, cutting their cables, &c. the 
commanders of the howitzer divisions arc in thftt ease to fire on 
them, and otherways annoy them as circumstances may point out 
to be most proper. 

The fire vessels are to go in after the boats, and to endeavour to 
lay on board such of the enemy’s ships as may he run aground, or 
which they may be able to grapple with, as the boats will all be fur- 
nished with grapnells. They can be anchored if driving too far up 
the harbour, and the Commanders of divisions arc to take care and 
come out of the harbour, at the first retiring of the ebb. 

Upon a deliberate consideration with Captains Bedford, Sutton, 
and Campbell, we are of opinion, that although the risk may bo 
great, from the circumstances of wind, setting of tides, uncertainty 
of finding the ships m a dark night, from their great distance, not 
much less than twelve miles, and many other incidental circum- 
stances, yet the object is great, and will justify the attempt. And 
we are of opinion, that an Admiral, or officer of high standing, in 
the Post Captains List, should command the whole.^ 

» The above constituted Lord Nelson's draft of the proposed atlaek ; thepre- 
CISC order adopted may be seen m The Dispatches and Lotteis, Vol. n p. ICO/' 
from a copy m the possession of the Ri^ht Honouiablc John Wilson 




No, II. 


The Rev. Alexander John Scott, bom in 1768, was the son 
of a half-pay Lieutenant m the Navy, who retired from the Service, 
and engaged in Bhip-building, and m the Russia and Danish trade. 
Hia uncle was a Rear-Admiral. Upon the nomination of George 
III., he was appointed to a scholarship on the foundation of the 
Charter House, and displayed much aptitude in the acquisition of 
languages and classical literature. Having taken his degree of B.A. 
at Cambndge, in 1791, he entered the Church, was ordained, and 
m 1793 became Chaplain of the Berwick, 74 guns. This vessel 
was commanded by Sir John Collins, and it was one which formed 
part of the first squadron of the Mediterranean fleet under Lord 
Ilood, which gave to Mr* Scott the opportunity of being introduced 
to Captain Nelson of the Agamemnon. Upon the death of Sir 
John Collins, Nelson invited the Chaplain to come into his ship, 
but it being one of less force, as a matter of policy, it was judiciously 
declined. Nelson had, however, enjoyed opportunities of witnessing 
Mr. Scott’s zeal, and had remarked upon his acquaintance with the 
Italian and Spanish languages, and formed a proper estimate of his 
value. 

Ill 1 793, Mr. Scott became Chaplain to Sir Hyde Parker in the 
St. George, of 98 guns, and a warm friendship subsisted between 
him and the Admiral. Sir Gilbert Elliot, Bari, offered to him the 
Chaplaincy of Bastia, and was desirous that he should reside in his 
family, and become the tutor to hia sons ; but this advantageous 
offer was also declined. Sir Hyde Parker entreating him to remain 
with him. Mr. Scott’s acquirements extended to the Greek, Latin, 
French, Italian, Spanish, German, Danish and Russian languages, 
lie translated a number of Italian papers of consequence for Sir 
John Jervis. Having returned to England witli Sir Hyde Parker, 
he was made Chaplain to the Queen, and went out to the West 
Indies, where he was presented with the living of St. John’s in 
Jamaica, estimated to he of the value of <*^500 per amium^ through 
the interest of Sir Hyde Parker with the Governor of that island. 
When Sir Hyde Parker was relieved from his command by Lord 
Hugh Seymour, Mr. Scott returned with the Admiral to England, 
whom he afterwards joined in the Royal Geqrge, when Sir Hyde 

2 xj 2 
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ms appointed second in command of the Channel fleet ; but upon 
his being named to the command of the fleet in the BaltiC) in 1801, 
he again accompanied his Commander, and was thus again also 
brought into communication with Lord Nelson, who found him of 
great service in his correspondence with the Banes, from his know- 
ledge of the language, and he was in consequence selected and sent 
on shore at Copenhagen, as Secretary to the Legation, whore he 
displayed much diplomatic tact, as well as skill in the language. 
Ee drew up the articles agreed to at the Convention, and in so 
able a manner, that Lord Nelson urged him to affix his signature to 
them, which, however, from modesty, he declined doing, but winch 
Nelson truly told him he would live to repent. Towards the close 
of this year. Nelson drew up a testimonial in favour of Mr. Scott, 
and strongly recommended him to the Governors of the Charter 
House, by whom he was presented with the Vicarage of Southminster 
in Essex. From his Jamaica living, he had been suspended by reason 
of his long absence. In proceeding to the West Indies, to endea- 
vour to recover this hving, he met with a senous accident, which 
is alluded to in one of Lord Nelson’s letters to Lady Hamilton. 
The particulars of tins accident are thus detailed in an unpretending 
little woik, entitled, " Recollections of the Life of the Rev. A. J. 
Scott, B.D , Lord Nelson’s Chaplain,” published in 1H42 by his 
daughter and son-in-law:— “On the passage, the ship, soon after 
midnight, was struck by lightning in a severe thunder-storm. The 
electric fluid rent the mizen-mast, killing and wounding fourteen 
men, and descending into the Captain’s cabin, in which Mr. tlcott 
was sleeping, communicated with some spare cartridges ami powder 
horns, which lay on a shelf immediately over hia head. By this 
means he sustained a double shock, the electric fluid struck Ins hand 
and arm, passing along the bell wire, with which they wore in con- 
tact, and the gunpowder exploding at the same time knocked out 
some of his front teeth, and dreadfully lacerated his mouth and 
jaw. The lightning also melted the hooks to which tho hammock 
was slung, and he fell to the giound, receiving a violent concussion 
of the brain. His cabin was found in flames, himself a sheet of lire, 
and he was taken up senseless, and apparently not likely to live. 
On landing, he was lodged in a convent, at Kingston, and by the 
excellent skill of Dr. Blair, Physician to the fleet in the West Indies, 
he soon recovered from his external injuries ; but one side of his 
body was paralyzed for a length of time, his sight, hearing, and the 
powers of his mind wore also impaired ; the last so miieh so, as to 
cause general appreliension that he would never regain them . and 



the nervous system was so completely shattered by the accident, 
that he suffered from it for the remainder of his life.” 

Mr. Scott was unsuccessful in his attempts to regain his living, 
and upon his return to England, Lord Nelson, with his usual kind- 
ness and sympathy, hastened to visit him in his affliction, paid great 
attention to him, and finding him to be wholly unfit to attend to 
the duties of his living, situated m the marshes of Essex, prevailed 
upon him to accompany him when put in command of the Mediter- 
ranean fleet, and as Ins Chaplain and foreign and confidential 
Secretary, he joined him m the Victory, and remamed with him 
until the death of the hero. 

Mr Scott was frequently employed by Lord Nelson in special 
missions, which, from his acquaintance with different languages, he 
could be well and safely engaged m, and in Spain, and at Naples, he 
was often apparently occupied in the pursuit of pleasure or of 
health, though in reality securing for his commander articles of fresh 
provisions, and frequently important intelligence. 

In Sardinia he materially assisted m victualling the ships, and 
removed many impediments arising from the neutrality to which 
the Government was pledged with Prance At length complaints 
were made by the French authorities, and the Sardes having no 
adequate means of defence against the threatened punishment by 
the French, the supplies were limited, but continued favourable to 
the English. 

Mr, Scott returned to England with Nelson, and after passing a 
short time at Merton, becoming, as his relatives say, a participator 
in the last happy domestic days Nelson was ever destined to know,” 
he attended in Downing Street with Lord Nelson upon Mr. Pitt, 
and took his leave for Trafalgar. The horror occasioned to Mr. 
Scott by the crowded cockpit of the Victory with wounded and 
dying men at the memorable battle off this place, was so great, that 
it haunted him like a shocking dream for years afterwaids. He 
is said never to have talked of it. The only remark on the 
subject extorted from him by tbe inquiries of a friend, soon after 
his return home was, that was like a butcher’s shambles.” 
A line young Lieutenant was brought down and dressed by the 
Surgeons, when the poor fellow, learning the extent of the injury 
he had received, tore off the ligatures with which the vessels had 
been secured, and bled to death. Mr. Scott was so frenzied by 
this sight, that he quitted the cockpit and hurried to the deck, 
regardless of his own safety. “ He rushed up the companion lad 
der— now slippery with gore — the scene above was all noise, confu" 
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sioD, and smoke ; bnt he had hardly time to breathe there, when 
Lord Nelson himself fell, and this event at once sobered his dis- 
ordered mind^’^ Having followed his Chief to the cockpit, he 
tended him to the last, and was indeed still rubbing his breast after 
life had fled. 

With the death of Lord Nelson, his connexion with the Navy 
ceased. He received by Royal mandate the degree of 1) 1)/ at 
Cambridge, and he looked forward to having the prebeiulal stall at 
Canterbury, which, it was supposed, would be now vacated by Nel- 
son^s brother, who had been created an Bari with an adequate pro- 
vision. He reasonably built this expectation from what Lord 
Nelson had said to him ; ‘‘Only you remain quiet, let me get my 
brother a step, that is all, and you shall have his. I must not ask 
for both now, for the stall is a good thing to give up to get the 
deanery ; but if I meet the French fleet I’ll ask for both, and have 
them too/’*' The Earl was, however, very unwilling to resign, nor 


* Pago 186, 

* The following loiter was written by Mr. Scott at this time : — 

Fob. 19, 1806, St. Johi/s College, Cambrulge. 

** My dear Lady Hamilton, 

I suppose you aro well acquainted with my being at tlnaplaeo, which iiceounts 
for my non -appearance for some days. Supposing houily 1 should set olf for 
town, I have deferred wntmg to you to tell you that the University aro aboi»t to 
petition the King to grant me a D.P. degree by nmndamua. You will be 
delighted, I think, in knowing this, as it maiks attention to the memory of our 
dear Lord. The matter has been some tune in agitation, but 1 trust now 
pretty well hxed , it was necessary tliat all should join m the businosB*— I mean 
all the heads of Colleges — this thing they have now done. I remain for ten days 
longer, by which time it will be finished, and I shall return to you with all the 
dignity of a Doctor of Divinity. I tliought the whole could not be completed 
before July, when the commencement is, and tlierefoic was removing to London, 
but I now am given to understand that it can ho done as soon as <Ue King has 
signed the Mandate So much for plans and pr(>j(‘ctH, tSsc. Kc. Bui. 1 write 
chiefly to give some account of mysclt, and tell you that I constantly remember 
you, and that no selfish consideration can Bupersedo llie regard and attachment 
which I boar you 

''Pi ay kiss Horatia for me, and let her not forgot the sound of my name. 
Make my respects to the Earl and Countess, Lady Charlotte, and those who 
recollect me. To Mr. Bolton and his wife, many kind and true expressious of 
regard, with Anne, Miss O’Connor, and Mrs VoUer if with you. With respect 
and affection ever 

“ Your devoted servant, 

A. J. SCOTT.’^ 


® Page 203. 



could he be prevailed upon to do so until the proposed grant 
of ^120,000 was settled, though urged by Lord Moira and 
the Prince of Wales. The disinclination of the Earl to attend to 
the claims of the worthy Chaplain, at length excited public notice, 
and was even alluded to m the House of Commons. An anony- 
mous letter was written to Mr, Fuller, the well-known Member for 
Sussex, who had adverted to the subject, in which the writer 
endeavoured to falsify the pretensions of Mr, Scott, and accused 
him of being the author of various paragraphs which had appeared 
in the newspapers on the occasion. Upon being shewn this letter. 
Hr. Scott wrote to the Earl the following letter; — - 

Great Portland Street, May 26, 1806. 

“My Lord, 

*‘Ibeg leave to assure your Lordship, that I have not, either 
directly or indirectly, written, or caused to be written, any para- 
graphs in the newspapers, neither have I been privy to, or counte- 
nanced them. I should not have thought it necessary to make such 
a declaration to your Lordship, but for an anonymous letter 
addressed to Mr Fuller, M.P. for Sussex, m which I am accused as 
the author of them. As to any promise from my dear Lord, that 
you should resign your prebend m my favour ; could I have sub- 
mitted myself to the indignity of asserting such a falsehood, I could 
hardly have been guilty of the folly of it. 

“ What I have said to my friends, is what I have said to your 
Lordship, when I have solicited your resignation of the stall, 

* That your brother’s intentions were, if he could advance you a 
step higher m the Church, for me to succeed you in the stall. That 
he avowed such his wishes and intentions, and expressed his doubts 
of being able to accomplish both, adding, however, if he met the 
French fleet and gained another victory, that it certainly should be 
so.’ Such were poor Lord Nelson’s words , all promise to me from 
his Lordship was merely that of exerting himself in my favour, as 
soon as you, my Lord, should be better provided for. On those 
grounds alone I have solicited, and still most respectfully solicit 
your Lordship’s resignation in my favour. On these grounds alone 
I have stated to friends my claim and pretensions. 

I have the honour to be, &c. &c. 

“ k, J, Scott.” 


Notwithstanding this appeal, the Earl retained possession, and 
Scott was doomed to neglect and disappointment, which was much 
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aggravated by the receipt of letters from Captain Hardy;, and others, 
congratulating him upon his supposed advancement. 

He retired to his living in Essex, but the climate and its duties 
proved too much for bis health. His friends made many ineiFectual 
attempts to obtain preferment for him, and his spirit became almost 
broken by the neglect. His patron was gone, and his services were 
forgotten. 

In 1807 he contracted marriage with an estimable lady, Miss 
Ryder, a niece of Sir Richard Croft, Bart., and then withdrew to the 
vicarage house of Burnham, a village adjoining Southminstcr, the 
curacy of which Dr. Scott held with his living. He had by this 
marnage three children, the first of whom was named after Nelson, 
Horatio. Mrs. Scott died in 1811, and her loss was sincerely 
bewailed, added to which, he now suffered much from the wound he 
bad formerly received in the head, and a portion of bone exfoliated. 
After this he was better, but his fortunes were still adverse, and 
attempts he had made at farming to improve his very limited income, 
proved unsuccessful lie wisely directed himself to the improvement 
of his parishioners, and paid great attention to their welfare. Ilis 
exertions to promote their happiness, and to forward the progress 
of religious education among the poor, obtained for him the hearty 
commendations of Dr. Ilowlcy, then Bishop of Loudon. Through 
the interest of Lord Liverpool, the Prince Regent promoted him to 
the Crown living of Catterickin Yorkshire, which was represented in 
value as from ^^81000 to ^1400 jper annum. lie was also named one 
of the King’s Chaplains, in November, 1816. IIis former parishioners 
presented him with a silver salver, to mark their respect and grati- 
tude for his services. The value of the living of Catteriek, however, 
proved not to amount to more than one half of that which had been 
stated, and he also became involved m a law proceeding, in connexion 
with it, arising from the death of his predecessor, lliese procc(‘d- 
ings embittered his life, and he reaped no enjoyment from his pre- 
ferment, He lived in a secluded manner, occupying himself chiefly 
in the education of Ins children, m the mdulgonoe of his littwy 
habits, and m attention to his parochial duties. His parishioners 
held him in great and deserved rcsptjct. All his life he had been 
a book collector, and this taste brought with it his great<‘st comfort 
in his latter days. Ills chief time was spent in his library, whick 
was of no inconsiderable extent, and he was most delighted when 
he could exhibit Ins curious volumes to an intelligent and kindred 
spirit. 

Dr. Scott never visited London but to perform lus duty at the 
Royal Chapel, and he was sensibly affected by King William IV, 



recognizing him as Lord Nelson’s Chaplain at a levee, and thanking 
him for his excellent sermon. He died July 24, 1840, having the 
day before completed his 72nd year. He was deeply regretted by 
his friends, and the late Lord Chief Justice Tmdal truly said of 
him, so much acquired learning, such goodness of heart, and such 
integrity of purpose, united in one man, can seldom be met with 
amongst his survivors, and the loss of these amiable and useful 
qualities, create a regret amongst his friends, which it will require a 
length of time to forget.” 


No. III. 

Order of Joachim, 

In Sept. 1801, Le Commandeur Ivanovitz de Wittewode, Master 
of the Ceremonies of the Order of St Joachim, addressed a letter 
to Lord Nelson, acquainting him that it was the desire of the Order, 
to nominate him a Knight Grand Commander. And on the 6th of 
Feb. 1 802, Nelson, not having replied to the communication, Baron 
d’Eiker and Ekoffen, a Knight Grand Commander of the Order, and 
Chancellor Keeper of the Seals, of the most Illustrious Order ; 
Equestrian Secular, and Capitular of St. Joachim; Knight of the 
Iloyal Order of Stanislaus, &c. &c. also addressed his Lordship, to 
state the wishes of the Order, and to communicate the nature of its 
constitutions, under which Lord Nelson would be honorarily ad- 
mitted into its body- To this Lord Nelson replied • — 

** Meiton, Suiiey, February 22, 1802 
Sir, 

‘ * I certainly must have appeared very rude to yourself, and the 
Noble Order of St. Joachim, not to have answered your very polite 
letter of September last , but I trust that a few words of explana- 
tion, will mark that extraordinary respect for the Order, has in 
truth been the cause of my apparent inattention. Your letter was 
received m due time, when I had the command of a large portion 
of his Majesty’s ships. I sent it immediately to Mr. Addington his 
Majesty’s lirst Minister, in order that it might be laid before the 
King- From the business of the Peace, and other most important 
avocations, his Majesty’s pleasure was not notified to me m form, 
until last Wednesday, the 17th February* It was his Majestfs full 
and entire approhation and consent, that I might receive the honour 
of Knight Grand Commander of the Order of Bi, Joachim, 
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I have, now, therefore, only to assure the Noble Order, that I 
am deeply impressed with the great honour conferred upon me, and 
that it shall be the study of my life to endeavour, by future actions, 
to merit the continuance of their good opinion. I hold myself at 
the disposal of the Order, in what manner I am to bo invested with 
this high dignity. I have further to request of you, Sir, to make 
use of words more adequate to my feelings than any in my power to 
wute to the Order, my sense of the high honour and obligation 
eonferrod upon, 

''Sir, 

" Your most obliged and obedient Servant, 

"Nelson and Bront£* 

" I shall write to his Excellency, the Chancellor of the Order, 
to-morrow, through the hands of Mr. Buhl, writer in Chancery to 
the Order as desired. 

** Le Commandeur Ivanowitz de Wittewode, 

Maitre dee C4r6momes de dit Ordre.” 

This letter having been transmitted by Mr. Biihl, to his Excel- 
lency the Chancellor, the election of Lord Nelson took place, and 
upon receiving the Insignia of the Order, lie addressed the follow- 
ing to the Count of Lciningcn Westerbourg, the Grand Master of 
the Order ; — 

"to ms highness MONSEIGNEXJH count of LKININGKN. 

" Merton, Juno 0th, 1H02. 

" Sir, 

" I have deferred replying to the polite letter of April 3rd, which 
your Highness did me the honour of writing, until I received the 
Insignia of the Order, which 1 did on the Oth of June, and which 
I have now the honour of wearing. I can only say, that f will 
endeavour by my future conduct to merit the esteem of your High- 
ness, and to do no discredit to the illustrious Order, which I have 
now the honour of belonging to. The fortitude with which your 
Highness bears the injustice done your venerable parent, and the 
loss of territory, establish you as the most proper character to till 
your present illustrious station as head of the ( )rder of St, Jouehim, 
and a pattern for all classes of the Order, Wishing from my heart 
your Ihglmess health, and every blessing that this world and the 
next can afford, I have the honour of subscribing myself with the 
highest respect, 

" Your Highness’s 

"Most obliged and faithful humble Hcivunt, 

"Nelson and BuoNTt.” 
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although there are many cogent reasons against an individual en- 
gaging for every particular ; I am willing, with the countenance I 
should no doubt receive from administration, on such occasion 
of consequence, to supply the principal part of the undertaking at 
the sums I have estimated, 

‘‘To accomplish a measure so beneficial to the nation at large j 
it is evident that I rely, not only upon my exertions, and the 
friends who are personally attached to me on the Malabar coast, 
but the local knowledge, which from experience and research, I par- 
ticularly possess, of the resources of our Asiatic Provinces, for naval 
purposes, and as no emolument would accrue to myself, I depend 
upon an equivalent of rank and reward, when the first 74-gun ship 
arrives in England ; for, on my return to India, I could produce a 
regular supply of the largest third-rates, at the comparative small 
cost to Government of £12. 19s 6d per ton, and amongst other con- 
siderations of magnitude, the larger the ships, the greater would not 
only be the augmentation of efficient force to our navy, of moat 
durable and superior men of war, with a saving of sS213,075, on 
every teak line-of-battlc ship of 2000 tons, makiog an inconceivable 
decrease in the public expense of nearly ,6*11,000,000 per ann. ; 
but above all, the important national object obtained, of very con- 
siderably lessening the demand, and consequently consumption, 
of English timber. 

“W. Layman. 

Clapton, April 9tb, 1&02, 

“ iVoife.*— As tbe preceding proposal is simply, in the firU instance, 
the building of two seventy-four’s, and for whlcdi only an unser- 
viceable bomb-ship requires to be equipped, it may not be improper 
to state, that if she docs not leave England by the end of May, or 
the beginning of June, the season for collecting timber ou the 
Malabar coast will be past before her arrival thons which will bo 
the loss of a monsoon, and consequently occasion nn increase of 
expense/’ 


THK KND. 
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